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By Stkwakt Culin 


PRKKACK 


In the spring of IMU the writer was invited hy Prof. K. \V. Pntnani 
to j)rej)are and take charge of an exhibit illusti’ative ol the ^aine^ 
of the world, at tlie Coluinbian Exposition at (Miiea^o. Diiriiiju: the 
course of the exposition his attention was directed by Mr Fi‘ank 
Ilainilton Cushing to the remarkable analogies existing between the 
oriental and modern European games in tlie collection and those ol 
the American Indians. A joint work in which Mr Crushing should 
iliscuss the American games and the writer those of the Old M orld 
was then projected. Mr Cushing's ill health delayed and finally 
prevented his proposed collaboration. I)ee[)ly impressed with tie* 
importance of the subject, the [)resent author took up the systeniati<* 
study of American games, constantly aided l)y Mr Cushing's adviiv 
and suggestions, Tn 1805, at the request of Dr O. Brown Coode, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in charge of tlie 
United States National iSluseum, he prejiared a collection of games 
for the exhibit of the National Museum at tlie International and 
Cotton States Exposition at Atlanta, (la. A catalogue of this col 
lection, including a comparative stiuiy oi the Indian stick-dice 
games, whiidi is incorporated in (he jiresent volumi‘, was j)ublishe«l 
in the report of the United States National Museum foi* IStM). Stimu- 
lated by tiiis work, increased attention was paid to Indian games 
by collectors and students in the held. Dr (leorge A. Doisey, cuiatoi 
of anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum, undertook the 
systematic collection of specimens of gaming implements of all the 
existing tribes. To his etlorts and those of his assistant^, Ke\. 
II. R. Voth, Dr J. W. Hudson, Dr (\ F. Newcombe, Mr S. (\ Simms, 
and Mr Charles L. Owen, is chiefly due the great wealth of material 
on which the writer has been enabled t<» <lraw in tla^ prejiaration of 
his work. Doidor Dorsey not only encouraged the widest use of the 
collections in the Field (Sdmnbian Musmim, but made many special 
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inquiries of the Inditins, and freely placed the held notes and inanu- 
>eripts which he himself had intendiul for puhlic^ation, in the hands 
of the write)-. A ti’ip through the Indian reservations made with 
Doctor Dorsey in the summer of 1000 resulted in the collection of 
much iu‘W material, and subsecpient trips made by the writer alone in 
1001, 1002, 1003, 1004, and lOOa yielded satisfactory results. 

In ISOS, on the invitation of Dr AV J McGee, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the writer arranged with the Bureau for the 
publication of the pi-eseijt volum<». It (-ontains a classified and illus- 
trated list of practically all the American Indian gfaming imple- 
ments in Amei-ican and Phiropean museums, to/Lrether with a more 
oi- less (exhaustive summary of the entire literatui*e of the subject. 
14u* collection has been conlined to pimes in which implements are 
employed, and the argument rests directly on the testimony affoi*ded 
by them. Indian children have many amusenuMits which they play 
without implements, such as tag, i‘tc., corresponding to those of civi- 
lization, but these belong to a different category from those herein 
described, and their exclusion does not affect the (piestions under dis- 
cussion. Since the relation and, in no small degree, the significance 
of the games become through comparison self-evident, the wi-iter has 
i-etained the catalogue form for his work, prefacing the whole with a 
general dissertation and each of the sev('ral divisions into which the 
games naturally fall, with a short introduction. 

In conclusion, the writer ilesires to express his obligations to Amer- 
ican and foreign students and collectors, who have generously placed 
at his disposal material wliich they hav(» zealously collected. His 
thanks are due also to the Chief of the Bureau of Aineiucan F3th- 
nology and the curators of the Tnited States National Museum, who 
have in everv wav aided and facilitated his work. 

vizsa. 



rXTRODIHTION 


The games of the AnaM’ican Iiuliaiis may ))e divided into two gen- 
eral classes; I, games of clianee; II, games of dextc^rity. (lames of 
])nre skill and ealeulatioii, such as chess, are eiitindy absent. Tlie 
Indian gana^s of chance fall into two categories: 1, games in which 
imphnnents of the nature of dice arc> thrown at random to determim*. 
a number or numbers, an<l the sum of the counts is ke|)t by means of 
sticks, pebl)les, etc., or upon an abacus, or counting board, or circuit : 
2, games in which one or more of the players guess in which of two 
or more places an odd or particularly marked lot is concealed, suc(*ess 
or failure resulting in tlu* gain or loss of (‘oiinters. The ganu's of 
dexterity may l)e enumerated as: 1, archery in various inodifi(*ations; 
2, a game of sliding javelins or darts u})on the hard ground or i<*e; 
o, a game of shooting at a moving target consisting of a netted wheel 
or a ring: I, the game of ball in several highly specialized forms; 
r>, the racing games, more or less related to and complicated with the 
ball games. In addition, there is a subclass relatcal to the games of 
shooting at- a moving target, of which it is a miniature and solitaire 
form, corresponding to the Kuropean game of cup and ball. 

(jiamos of all the classes designated are found among all the Indian 
tribes of North America and constitute the games par excellence of 
the Indians. Children have a variety of other amusements, such as 
top spinning, mimic lights, and similar imitative sports, but the 
games first <lescribed an* played only by men and women, or yoiith^ 
and maidens, not by children, and usually at fixed seasons as the 
accompaniment of certain festivals or religiotis rites. 

There is a well-marked affinity and relationship existing between 
the manifestations of the same game, even among the most widely 
separated tribes. The variations are more in the materials <*mployed, 
due to environment, than in the object or method of play, rrecisely 
the same games are played by tribes belonging to unrelated linguistic 
stocks, and in gen(*ral the variations do not follow ditferences in 
language. At the same time, there appears to be a progressive change 
from what seems to be the oldest forms of existing games from a 
center in the southwestern United States, along lines north, north- 
east, and east. Similar changes probably occurred along lines radi- 
ating from the same center southward into Mexico, but in the absence 
of sufficient data this conclusion can not be verified. 

:n 
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There no evidence that any of the pimes deserihed were imjiortcd 
into America at any time either before or after the Conquest. On the 
other hand, they appear to be tlie (lire(*t and natural outgrowth of 
aboriginal institutions in America. They sliow no modifications due 
to wliite inlluence other tliaii the decay which characterizes all Indian 
institutions under existing conditions. It is probable, however, that 
the wide dissemination of certain games — for example, the hand 
game — is of com[)aratively recent <late, due to widei* and less res(ricte<l 
intercourse tiu'ough the abolition of tribal wars. Playing cards 
and, probal)ly, the simple board game i-alled by the English nine 
men's morris an* among th«‘ few gam(‘s borrowed by the Indians from 
the whites. On the other hand, we have takfui their lacrosse in the 
north an<I racket in the south, and the Mexicans on the Rio (irando 
play all the old Imlian games und(‘r Spanish names. 

My first coiu-lusions as to the interrelation and common origin of 
Indian gamt\s W(‘re based upon a comparative study of the stick-dice 
game, publislied in the report of the I'uited Statics Xational Museum 
for ' I was then, in default of other data, inclined to vi(*w the 

question from its objective side and to explain tin* manifold inter- 
relationshij)s of the dice games as due chiefly to the progressive modi- 
fications of the implements employed. This explanation, however, 
failed to account for the manifest relations which I afterwai’d dis- 
covered between tin* dic<* game and most of the other gam(*s, as well 
as those which exist between the gaming implements and many cere- 
monial appliance>, and I was led to tin* conclusion that behind both 
cen*monies and games there existed some widespread myth fi*om 
which both d(*rived their impulse. 

References to games are of common occurrence in tin* origin myths 
of various tribes. They usually consist of a desci'i jitlon of a series 
of contests in which the demiurge, tin* iirst man, the culture hero, 
over<'onn*s some opponent, a foe of the human rac^e, by exercise of 
superioi* cunning, skill, or inagi<‘. (’omparison of thes(» myths not 
only reveal their j)ractical unity, hut disclose the j)rinial gamblers 
as those curious children, the divine Twins, the miraculous offspring 
of tin* Sun, who an* the principal p(*rsonages in many Indian mytholo- 
gies. They live in the east and in the west: they rule night and 
<lay, winter and summer. They are the morning and evening stars. 
Their virgin mother, who ajipears also as their sister and their wife, 
is constantly spoken of as their grandmother, and is the Moon or 
the Earth, the Spider Woman, the embodiment of the feminine 
principle in nature. Always contending, tln‘y are the original 
patrons of j)lay, and their games are the games now played by men. 
I shall reserve for another work the task of attempting to untwine the 
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tangled woh in which tlie myth of the Twins is interwoven. These 
tales are involved with those of two other similar eosmieal person- 
ages, who occupy places midway between them. We find the follow- 
ing description of the Twins in their relation to games in Mr (fish- 
ing's account of the Zufii AVar (iods: " 

Lo ! and of ('lumco and Fate \ver<* they llu‘ masters of foredoom inj?. for they 
earrlod the word-painte ’ arrows of destiny (slidllweiltsinapa ), like tlie rei^lons 
of men, four in numher. .Viid they earrie<l the sluittleeoeks of divination 
( hfipoi'hiwe) , like tlu* n‘; 4 ioiis of men. four in mmiher. And they carried the 
tubes of liidden thinj:js (fyankolotoinawe), lik<* the i'4*^lons af men, four in niini- 
her, and the r<‘V(‘alinjj: halls tluTeof (Tyankolote ts<‘mak‘ya moliwe), lik«‘ tin* 
regions of men. four in numlua*. Vea. ami they here, with these, »)th(‘r things- - 
the featlnu’ how and plume arrow (d far-hnding, tipped with tin* slu‘ll of heart 
searching : :ind the ra<*e sticks <»f swift journeys and way-winning (inoti- 
kwawe). two of tlu-in, the right .and tin* left, tlu* lairsuer and the pursiu*(l of nuai 
In contention, .Ml these things wherewith to tlivine men's chaiu'e, and play 
games of hic/.ard. wagering tlie fate of whole natioiis in men* pastime, liad t]U‘y 
witli them. 

The siguiflcant (Mubhdus of the Twins are their weapons. These 
consist of a throwing-eliih made of heavy wood, their hows and cane 
arrows, tin* hows interchang(‘ahle with a lance, and a neltial shield. 
These ohjeels are distinguished out* from the other by their markings, 
which again an* commonly fourfold, om* pair r(‘feri*ing to oii(‘ of 
the Twins, and one to the other. In this fourfold division we liud 
included those other inttuTelated twins of whom mention lias- h(*t‘ii 
made, (faming impleineiits are almost exelnsiv(*ly derived frt)m these 
symbolic weapons. For (‘xample, th<* stick dice aiv either .irrow 
shafts or miniature hows, and a similar origin may he ass(*rted for 
the implements used in the hand game and in the four stiek ganu*. 
(Amnting sticks in general ami sticks for the stick game are arrows. 
The engraved and painted tubes used in the guessing game an* arrow 
sliiiftments. In the games of dexterity we find again hows and 
arrows and the netted sliield with hows. Snow-snak(*s are either the 
ehih, the hows, or arrows. Hall seems to he less snr(‘, hut the radvct 
may lu' referred to the net shield. The painted sticks of tln^ kieked- 
hillet i*ace are miniature hows. The opposing players are fr(‘(piently 
the re])resentatives of the two War Godi?! AAV find gaming imple- 
ments, as things pleasing to the gods, among the objects sacrificed 
upon the altar of the Twdns in Zufii. 

This is well illustrated in the model of the slirine of the AVar God 
arranged for exhibition by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson in the 
United States National Mnsenm (plate ii).'' 

* OiiUlnos of /uiill Croatlon Myths. Thirteenth Annual Ueport of the lUiroau of Uth- 
nology, p. 42:i, ISJMi. 

^ The following is a dearrlptlvo label of the altar of the W'ar <Jo(l In Hie Museum, fur- 
nished by Mrs Stevenson; Idol and [>araphernalla of the /uni war god AIiuljMitJC em 
ployed In the worship of the deity and forming a petition for rain. The plumes surrouru! 
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Th(' pHDos on Iho iiltar arc as follows: Set of four ('anc? dice 
lire 2H4) ; set of four long cane dice (figure 2) ; set of four wooden 
cylinders for hidden-hall game (figure 4t)3) ; two corncob feather darts 
with ball made of yucca leaves (figure 541)) ; sticks for kick(*d-billet 
game (figure Dl:i). 

From flu* a(*count of the altars of the (win War (lods among the 
Hopi given by Doctor Fewkes," it would appear that the games are 
al)sent, but we find tlnun upon the altars in the Flute cenunony. For 
examj)l(‘, on tin* altar of the Drab Flute (Ma(‘ilenya) from Oraibi, 
as reconstructed in the Field Columbian Museum at (Miicago, four 
]ittl(‘ flowerlike cups, yellow, green, red, and white, r(‘st ui)on the floor 
at th(‘ base of the efligy. Hetween them aie two woodim cylimhu's, 
painted black, corresponding to the kicked sticks of the Zniii I’ace 
gani<‘. A corn-husk ring, ti<Ml to a long stick, pi’t'cisely like om* used 
in certain forms of the ring-and-dart game, stands on each >id(‘ of 
the ju incipal figuj-e.'' 

In addition, stuck on sand mounds at the right and left, arc* artifi- 
cial trees or plants covered with flowei*s. These* flowers ai*e wood(‘n 
gaming cups. If) in number — \ white*, 4 gre‘e‘n, 4 i’e‘d, and I ye*lle)w. 
4’he four eaijis are se*e*n again, surmounted with birds. re‘sting iipe)n 
clouel symbe)ls on the ITopi Oaejeil altar (figure 1). 

In ge‘ne‘ral, game*s appe*ar to be ])laye‘d eere*monially, as pleasing 
te) the gods, with the e)bje‘c( e)f se'eairing fertility, causing rain, giving 
and prolonging life, e*xpe41ing de*ine)ns, or curing sickne‘ss. My 
formc*r conclusion as to the divinatory origin of ganie‘s, so far as 
Aimu’ica is concerne*d, was l)as(‘e] u[)on Mr ('’iisliing's suggestion that 


I In* iJiijiKt* niwl (lie objects before i( {ir«‘ ofl’erliiK^ from (be liow, oi* Wnr. soeieix iiml 
eortain memt)ers of tlie Deer 'IMiey are (lls[»laye(l as tbe\ appear in (lie bmise oi 

(be (llr<>e(or of the How society, where (liey are set n]> previous to Iveln^; ilepositial at (lie 
sliriiie of Almiyata on riiann Yiiallilne, W'ool mountain, s<ai(liwes( of tlie puelilo of Znni. 

1. Carved tln:ure «)f Abalyuta, a very obi oriuiaal, collected by Col. .lames Stevensini. 
redecorated. 

11 . Shield of Abuiynta ; hoop and network of cotton. 

2. Symliollc featljer liow ami arrow. 

a, a. Ceremonial stalls. 

4. Symbolle war elni). 

.“i. Ceremonial lal)lel, witli symbol of crescent moon, sun, morning star, llubtnin;!. and 
bouse of .MinlytJta. 

r», 7, S, 1). IP. tbime.s supposed to liavu* ori^Inatefl with the ;;<idM of war, and made by 
the Deer cIjmi. 

11. I'liimes of offerings made by two members of (be Row society. 

12. Conr plume offerings of a meiiilKT of the Deer elan. 

la. .Sacred meal bowl eontaiiiluK prayer meal. 

J i. Red bread, food otTerliij^ to (he v;od of war. 

1.7. Tiinpiobse and shell bead offerlnt^a in corn busks. 

It). Feathered staff, offerlnjJT to the ^od of war by the Bow society. Included in this 
case, blit presented at a different eereim)niHl. 

17. Oralbl basket for holdiii;; the prayer [duines afterward deposited in connection with 
the ceremony. 

IS. Old bandied vase and medicine plume box, personal property of the dire< (or of the 
Row society. 

« Minor llopi Festivals. Ainerlenn AntbropoloKist. n. s.. v. 4, p, 4S7, lbP2. 

^ It Is carried by two jjlrl« In (he publle ceremony on the ninth day, the rlnt? being 
tossed with the stick. 
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the. gaining iniplenuMUs which are sacriliced upon the Ziini altar wtne 
symbols of the divination with whi(‘h tlie ceremonies Avere orijjrinally 
connected. From that ])oint of view tlie divination mi^ht lx* regarded 
as an experinumt in wliich the dramatization (d* wai‘, the clnise, a<^ri~ 
cultnn*, th(* magical rites that secured success over the enemy, the re* 
production of animals and the fertilization of corn, is ])erform(‘d in 



h^Ki. I. Hltur. Hopi IiKliatw. Oraibi. Arizoim: from Tnoil«>l In tho Kifld 

(’olunil)iHii Musoiim. 


order to discover the probable outcome of human ellort, ri'presenting 
a desire to secun* the guidance of tlu* natural powcu’s by which 
hinnanity was assumed to b<* dominated. .Vs opposed to this view, it 
should be said that 1 have no direct (‘videiux* of the employment of 
games in divination by the Indians apart from that atlorded by Mr 
CushingV assertion in regard to the Zufd sholiwe. This game is 
ceremonially played to-day to se<*ure rain. 
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GAMES OF CHANCE 


The ultimate object of all Indian games of chance is to determine 
a number or series of numbers, gain or loss depending upon the 
priority in which tlm players arrive at a definitive goal. The Indian 
chance games, as l^efore mentioned, may be divided into dice games 
and guessing games — that is, into those in which the hazard depends 
upon the random fall of certain implements employed like dice, and 
those in which it depends upon the guess or (‘hoice of the player ; one is 
objective, the other subjective. In general, the dice games are played 
in silence, while the guessing games are accompanied by singing and 
drumming, once doubtless incantations to secure the aid and favor 
of the divinity who presides over the game. 

The guessing games consist of four kinds : 

L Those in which a bundle of sticks, originally shaftments of 
arrows, are divided in the hands, the object being for the opponent 
to guess in which hand the odd stick or a particularly marked stick 
is held ; these for convenience I have designated stick games. 

II. Those in which two or four sticks, one or two marked, are held 
in the hands, the object being to guess which hand holds the un- 
marked stick; for these the common name of hand game has been 
retained. 

III. Those in which four sticks, marked in pairs, are hidden 
together, the object being to guess their relative position : these I have 
designated four-stick games. 

IV. Those in whic^h some small object — a stone, stick, or bullet — 
is hidden in one of four wooden tubes, in one of four moccasins, or in 
the earth, the object Inung to guess where it is hidden; for these I 
have accepted Mr Cushing’s designation of the hidden-ball game, 
and for a particular form of the game, the common descriptive name 
of the moccasin game. 

DICE GAMES 

Under this caption are included all games in which number is 
determined by throwing, at random, objects which, for convenience, 
may be termed dice. A game or games of this type are here described 
44 
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as existing aifiong 130 tribes belonging to 30 linguistic stocks, and 
from no one tribe does it appear to have been absent. 

The essential implements consist, first, of the dice, and, second, 
•of the instruments for keeping count. The dice, with minor excep- 
tions, have two faces, distinguished by colors or markings, and arc 
of a great variety of materials — split canes, wooden staves or blocks, 
bone staves, beaver and woodchuck teeth, walnut shells, peach and 
plum stones, grains of corn, and bone, shell, brass, and pottery disks. 
They are either thrown by hand or tossed in a bowl or basket, this 
difference giving rise to the two principal types of the game. Both 
are frequently found among the same trilx*., and the evidence goes Uj 
show that the basket-dice game, which is most commonly played by 
women, is a derivative from the game in which the dice are thrown 
by hand. In the latter the dice are cast in a variety of ways — ^tossed 
in the air against a hide or blanket, struck ends down upon a stone 
or a hide disk, striu‘k emls down upon a stone held in the hand, or 
allowed to fall freely upon the earth or upon a hide or blanket. 

There are many variations in the method of counting, but they 
can all be divided into two general classes — those in which the score 
is kept with sticks or counters, which pass from hand to hand, and 
those in which it is kept upon a counting board or abacus. In the 
first the counters are usually in multiples of ten, infrequently of 
twelve, and vary from ten up to one hundred and twenty. They com- 
monly consist of sticks or twigs, and, from th(‘ fact that arrows are 
employed by some tribes and that many others use sticks bearing 
marks (hat may be referred to those on arrow shaftments, they may 
be regarded as having been derived from arrows, for which the 
game may have originally been played. The game terminates when 
one of the opposing sides wins all the counters. The counting board 
or abacus consists either of stones placed in a square or circle upon 
the ground, of a row of small sticks or pegs, or of an inscribed cloth, 
hide, stone, or board. It is almost invariabl}- arranged in four divi- 
sions, consisting of ton places each, the numlx»r of counts in the cir- 
cuit varying from forty to one hundred and sixty. In connection 
with the counting board, men, or pieces, frcipiently known as 
horses,” are used to indicate the positions of the several players. 
It is an invariable rule that when a man, or piece, falls upon a place 
occupied by a man of an opponent, the latter piece is said to be killed, 
and is sent back to its starting place. The number of players varies 
from two, one on each side, up to an indefinite number, depending 
upon those Who desire to take part. Two or four are most com- 
mon, the spectators betting upon the result. Both men and women 
participate in the dice games, but usually apart. In their ceremonial 
forms these are distinctively men’s games. As mentioned in the 
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introduction, the dice game was one of the games saevBd to the War 
God in Zuhi, and the cane dice were sacrificed upon his shrine. Fig- 
ure 2 represents a set of such sacrificial dice, collected by the writer 
from the shrine of the War God on Corn mountain, Zuni, in 1902. 

They consist of four split canes 
15 inches in length, painted black 
on the outside, and bound in 
2 :)airs, one fitting into the othei\ 
to form a cross. The middle and 
two ends are tied with (lotton 
cord, to which down feathers are 
attached. These canes to 

have lK‘en used in a differcuit form 
of the dice game from that de- 
scribed in the present volume as 
played in Zuni. 

Dr J. Walter Fcwkes® men- 
tions a bundle of gaming reeds 
being jilaced with other objects 
ui3on the Tewa kiva altar (plate 
III) erected at the ivinier solstice at llano, and in a letter*" to the 
writer says that the markings on these canes resemble very closely 
those on tlie set (figure 200) which he found in tlie old altar at Clievlon. 

A comparison of the dice games of the Indians throughout the 
United States led the writer at first to refer them all to canes, such 
as are employed in the Zuni game 
of sholiwe. These (aines in their 
original form consist of split arrow 
shaftmeiits, and are marked both 
inside and out with bands or rib- 
boilings corre.sj)onding with the 
markings on the arrows of the 
four world quarters. Many of the 
wooden dice, which the Zuni call 
wood canes,'** bear an incised mark 
on the inner side, (M>rresponding 
to the inner concave side of the 
canes, llie <hevron pattern on tlie 
outer face of many of the staves 
^agrees ivith, and ajijiears to be derived from, the crosshatching on the 
sholiive. AVhen the staves are differentiated by marks, these, too, 
agree more or less closely with those on the canes. It will be observed 
that in many of the sets one of the dice is distinguished from the 
others by marks on the face, or convex side, as well as on the reverse. 

• Amerlcran Anthropologist, r. h., v. 1, p. 272, 1890. ^January 27, 1899. 
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Fuj. H. Canedloa (reproductions); length, 
inchos; Zuf&i Indians, Zuili, Now Mex- 
ico; cut. no. 18543, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 



Fio. 2. Sacrificial gaming canes from shrine 
of War God, Zufli Indians, Zufii, New Mex- 
ico; length, 15 inches; cat. no. 226H1, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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When this piece falls w’ilh this side uppermost it angnionts the count 
in the play. 

Figure 3 represents the obverse of a set of Ziini canes for sholiwe, 
reproduced from memory by Mr Cushing for the writer in the muu- 
mer of 1893. The athlua, or sender/’ the ui^permost canc in this 
set, corresponding with the north, is marked on the convex side with a 


cross, agreeing in this 
res|}e(!t with one of 
the sticks of the Tewa 
game, figure 255. 

This peculiarity, in 
one form or another, 
is repeated through- 
out the implements 
hereafter described, 
the obverse of one of 



Pick 4. Handle of atlatl, sliowin^j^ frossed wrapping for the 
uttacdiment of finger lt)ops; welling, Manoos canyon, 

(Colorado; Frw Murouhi of Science and Art, ITniverMity of 
Pennsylvania. 


the sticks in many of the sets Iwing carved or bnrnecl, while in others 
the stave is tied about the middle. This specially marked die is the one 
that augments the throw. Fn attempting to account for it. it occurred 
to the writer to compare the Zufii cane hearing the cross marks with 
the allutl, or tlirowing stick, from a cliff-dwelling in Mancos canyon, 



Pio. 0. Atlatl (renttiredl; length, 15 inches; cliff-dwelling, Maneoa canyon, Colorado; Fr»*c 
MuHoiitn of Scionco and Art, Univonsity of Penusylvaula. 

Colorado, in the TTniversiiy of Pennsylvania museum (figures 4 
and 5). Mr Cushing had suggested that the athlua, placed heiieatli 
the other canes in tossing them, eorrespoiuled to the atlatl. The 
comparison seemed to confirm his suggestion. The cross mark is pos- 
sibly the cross wrapping of the atlatl for the attuehment of finger 



Fi«.tS. stick die; length, 7 inchea; cliff -dwelling, Mancoa canyon, Coloi*ado; Free Muaenmof 
Science and Art, Univernity of Pcnnaylvania. 

loops. According to this view, the Znfii canes, maj' W regarded as 
symbolic of the atlatl ami tliree arrows, such as are caiTied by the 
gods in Mexican pictures. From the evidence furnished by the 
implements employed, I concluded at first that the games with 
tossed canes, .staves, etc., must all l)e referred to the regions of cane 
arrows and the atlatl, probably the sonthwestei'n United States. 
Later observations upon other Indian games, in which it is ap- 
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parent that the implements represent the bows of the War Gods, 
caused me to reexamine the stick dice, with the result that I am 
inclined to believe that many of them are to be indentified with bows 
rather than with arrows. At any rate, whether as arrows or bows, 

the four dice are to be referred 
tothe War Gods. It will be seen 
that the counting circuit agrees 
with the gaming wheel, which 
in some instances is notched at 
its four cpiarters in agreement 
with the dice marks. 

The wide distribution and 
range of variations in the dice 
games fioint to their high antiq- 
uity, of which objective evi- 
dence is afforded in the prehistoric stick die (figure fi) from the cliff- 
ruins of Colorado. Similar evidence exists in the pottery bowls (fig- 
ures 197-11)1)) decorated with representations of gaming sticks, with 
their peculiar markings, from prehistoric llopi graves in Arizona. 

Small bone dice are found in the i)rehistoric graves 
and ruins of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. Seven 
such dice in the Free Museum of Science and Art of th(^ 

University of Pennsylvania (cat. no. 22770), collected 
by Henry Dodge at Tanner springs, Arizona, are len- 
ticular in form and from eleven-sixteenths to fifteen- 
sixteenths inch in length. The fiat sides are marked — 
five with fine diamonds formed of cross lines, and two 
with straight transverse lines, as shown in figure 7. 

Four are plain, and three have transverse bands on 
the rounded side. Four of them have also traces of 
blue and three of red paint. There are several such 
dice’ in the American Museum of Natural History. 

Eight from pueblo Peiiasca Blanca, Chaco canyon. 

New Mexico, are similar to those above described. 

With them are a similar object of liinonite, two small 
circular bone disks, and three small rectangular pieces 
of thin bone, which also appear to have been used as dice. 

From Grand Gulch, Utah, in the same museum, are 
three similar lenticular bone dice, plain on their flat 
side, and two somewhat smaller ones with the flat side 
inscribed with four transverse lines. With them are 
four small bone disks, the flat sides of which show 
grooves, the natural cavities of the bone, and one somewhat smaller 
that is marked on the flat side with a cross. 

From Grand Gulch also, in the same museum, are a number of 
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Pig. 8 a , />, c . 
Cane and wood 
dice and wood- 
on dice cupa; 
Grand Gulch, 
Utah; Ameri- 
can Museum of 
Natural His- 
tory. 



Fig. 7. Bono dice: lon^th, to }3 inch; Tannoi* 
sprinji^H, Arizona; cat. no. 22770, Free Musoum 
of Sf'iHUcc and Art, Univoraity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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other dice. Nine consist of small fragments of cane (figure 8^/), 
made to include a joint, and slightly flattened and marked with 
notches at each end, on the flat side. Two of thest^. are somewhat 
shorter than the rest and have the joint smoothed down. Another set 
of four wooden dice from tlie same place is accompanied hv a finely 
wrought wooden cup 2 inches in height and IJ inches in diameter. 
These dice are three- fourths of an inch in length, slightly flattened 
on one side, the rounded part Ixung marked with burned devices, as 
shown in figure 8i. Another similar dice cup in the same collecticm 
contains three wooden dice (figure 8c) and two cane dice like those 
first described. The wooden dice in the^ two sets appear to be copies 
of canes. 

ALOONQIITAN STOCK 

Aloonkin. Throe Tlivers, Quel)ec. 

1‘ierre Boucher « says : 

The Knrne of the dish Is played with nine little flat round l)ones, black on 
one Hide, white on the other, which they stir up and cause to Jump In a large 
wooden dlah, preventing them from striking tlie earth by holding It in their 
hands. Tuoss or gain de[>ends upon the largest number of one color. The game 
paquessen Is almost the same thing, except that the little bones are thrown into 
the air with tlie hand, falling upon a robe spread on the ground like a carpet. 
The number of one color determines loss or gain. 

Amalecite (Malkcitk). New Brunswick. (Cat. no. 20125, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Set of six disks of caribou bone marked on the flat side (figure 0) ; a 
platter of curly maple cut across the grain, 11^ inches in diam- 



PiO. 9. Bone dice; diameter, 1 inch; Amalecite (Malecite) IndiaiiH, New Brunswick; cat. no. 
20185, Free Museum of Science and Art, Univeitdty of Pennsylvania. 

eter; and fifty-tw6 wooden counting sticks about 8 inches in 
length (figvire 10), fotir being much broader than the others 
and of different shapes. 

The.se were collected and deposited by Mr (loorge E. Starr, who 
purchased the game from a woman named Susan Perley. a momlx^r 

■Hlatolre Veritable et Natarelie des Moeurs et l*roductiona dn Tnys de la Novelle 
France, ch. 10, Parta, 1004. 

24 XTH — 06 M— — 4 
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of a tribe calling themselves the Tobiqne, at an Indian village half 
a mile north of Andover, New Brunswick. Three of the disks and 
the counting sticks were made for the collector, while the platter and 
three of the disks shown in the upper row (figure 9) are old. Two 
of the latter are made aiiparently of old bone buttons, there being 




Pio. 10. (.’ountiD^f HtlfkH for stick dice; loniirth, K inches; Amaleclte (Malocite) Indiana, New 
Brunswick; cat. no. 20125, Proo MtiHoiim of Boionco and Art, Univernity of Pennaylvania. 

a hole in the reverse into which the shank fitted. The designs on 
the faces are not tlie same. The woman informed Mr Starr that 
the game was called altestagen, and that it was played by two persons, 
one of whom places the counting sticks in a pile together. 

Tboii the stones are placed at random In the plate, which Is hold In both 
hands and struck sharply on the ground so as to make the stones fly into the air 
and turn before landing in the plate again. A player continues as long as he 
scores, taking counters from the pile of sticks according to his throw. When 
the i)ile is exhausted, each having obtained part, the game la continued until 
one wins them nil. Three plain sticks (rtaini one point. The three carved 
sticks <Y)unt each four points, or twelve plain sticks. The snake-like stick Is 
kept to the last. It is equal to three plain sticks, and a throw that counts three 
Is necessary to take It, 

Arapaho. Wind River rc.servatiou, Wyoming. (Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. SfiOOJl Four willow twigs, marked alike on the flat side, 
painted red; length, inches (figure 11). 
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Fio. 11. Stick dice; length, 6| Inchee; Arapaho Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. 89968, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Cat, no. 36964, Four others, similar, but marked on the round sides, 
painted yellow; length, 0^ inches (figure 12). 


Fio. 12. 



Stick dice; length, Hi inchcB; Arapaho Indiana, Wyoming; oat. no. Free Mumnim 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Cat. no. 36966. Five flat shaved twigs, painted orange yellow; 
one face plain, the other marked with incised lines painted bine; 
length, Sf inches (figure 13). 
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Fto. la. Sti(?k dice; length, 8s Inches; Arapaho Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. ;j6(W5, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of PennBjdvania. 

Cat. no. 36966. Four flat willow' twdgs, one side yellow, with notches 
painted green and red, all different (figure 14), reverse plain 
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Pio. 14. Stick dice; length, 94 inches; Arajiaho Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. Free Museum 
of Science and Art. University of Pennsylvania. 


green; accompanied by a thick rawhide disk, 11 inches in 
diameter, painted green, with the device shown in figure 16a on 



a h 

Fio. 15. Leather diak used with stick dice; diameter, 11 inchee; Arapaho Indians, Wyoming; 
oat. no. 86900, Free Hueeum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
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one face; reverse, gi’een with intei’iial ring of red, and blue 
center (figure ir)/>). The l)etH are said to be lahl on this. 

Cat. no. 36907. Four flat twigs, having one side painted yellow, with 
notches painted grt'en and red, all different, us shown in figure 



Fio- 10. Stick dice; length, 9 inches; Arni>aho Indians, Wyoming: cat. no. 110967, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

1(); length, 0 inches; iiceompanied hv a disk of rawhide painted 
red, yellow, and green, njinn wlileh the bets ai'e laid; diameter, 
6^ inches (figure 17). 



Cat. no. 30908. Six shaved twig.s, ovoid in .section, painted red, thn^e 
marked on the round side with incised line and three with incised 
lines on both sides, all dillerent; length, 10 inches. 

Cat. no. 309()0. Five slender jieeled willow twigs, with burnt marks 
on one side: l(*ngth, 7 inches (figure 18). 



Fi(}. lA. Stick dice; length, 7 iuehos; Ara^iaho Indians, Wyoming; cat. iiu. 36909, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 30901. Slight pieces: Three bone disks with three incised 
intersecting lines painted red and yellow, diameter alxiut 1 inch; 
three diamond-shaped bone pieces with incised Greek cross 
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burned and painted green, length, l‘i inches; two rectangular 
pieces with similar cross burned and painted red, length, IJ 
inches. The reverse sides are all plain (figure IJ)). 



Fi<». a*. Bonn dioo; diamt'ter, 1 to Ij iuflieH: Ara^iaho ludiauH, Wyoming: oat. no. 36961, Froo 
Musoum of Science and Art, Giiivorsity of Ponnsylvania. 

Cat, no. 3()()(3t2. Twenty pieces, contained in a small cotton-cloth bag. 

The following are bone, with burnt designs on om^ face, the reverse 
being plain: Three dianioml-shaped with cross (Hgure 20(f): three 
diamond-sha])ed, <(uartered, the alternate quarters burned (figure 
‘20^) ; three ellijitical, with elongated diamond in lield (figure 20c) ; 
three elliptical, with cross band and lines at end (Hgure 20f/) ; one 
elliptical, with central diamond inclosed by chevrons (figure 2()c) ; 
two rectangular, with central cross lines and W(»dge on each end (fig- 
ure 20/) : one rectangular, with lines at (he ends (figure 20f/) ; two 
rectangular, with three dots (figure 20//). 

The following are of peach stone: Three with (ireek cross (figure 
20/); two with dot in circle (figure 20/). Alt of these specirnensN 
were collected by the writer in 1000. 



PlO. 20. Bone and poach-Mtone dice; diameter, | Inch to2i inches; Arapaho Indiana, Wyoming;' 
cat. no. 36962, Free Museum of Science and Art, University <>f Pennsylvania. 

Akapauo. Cheyenne and .Vrapaho reservation, (Oklahoma. (Cat. 

no. 152802, 152803, United States National Mnseum.) 

Set of five dict^ of buifalo bone, marked on one side with burnt de- 
signs (figure 21) and basket of woven grass, 9 inches in diameter 
at top and 2 J inches deep (figure 22). The rim of the basket is 
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bound with cotton cloth, and the inner side of the bottom is 
covered with the same material. The game is played by women. 
Collected by Mr James Mooney in 1891. 

The following account 
of the game is given by 
the collector :« 

Tho dice ^amo Is calkxi ta- 
u'seta'tlna (literally, strik- 
ing or throwing against 
something) hy the Arapaho, 
ami ino'nshimCnli l).v tlie 
Cheyenne, the same name 
being now given to tlie mod- 
ern card games. It was prac- 
tically universal among all 
the tribes east and west, and, under the name of hubbub, is d(»scrll>ed l»y a 
New England writer *» as far back as ld.‘I4 almost precisely as It exists to-day 
among the i)ralrle tribes. The only dlflference smns to have been that In the 
east it was played also by the men, and to the accompaniment of a song, siicli 
as is used in the hand games of the western tribes. The recpilsltes are a small 
wicker l>owl or basket (hatt^chl'na), five dice made of bone or plum stones, 
and a pile of tally sticks, such as are used in tho awl game. The 1k>w1 is d or 8 
Inches in diameter and about 2 Inches deep, and is wjovtm in basket fashion of 
the tough fibers of the yucca. The dice may be round, elliptical, or <liamond 
8huf)ed, and are variously marked on 
one side with lines or figures, the tur- 
tle being a favorite design among the 
Arapaho. Two of the five must be 
a 1 1 k e 1 n shape a nd ina rk i ng. 'I'he other 
three are marked with another design 
and may also be of another shape. 

Any mimber of women and glrbs may 
play, eacli throwing in turn, and some- 
times one set of partners playing 
against another. The partners toss up 
the dice from the basket, letting them 
drop Jigain into it, and score iK)ints ac- 
cording to the way the dice turn up In the basket. The first throw by each player 
Is made from the hand instead of from tho basket. One hundre<I fwints usually 
count a game, and stake,s are wagered on the result as In almost every other 
Indian (rontest of skill or chance. For the purpose of explanation we shall 
designate two of the five as “ rounds ” and the other three as ** diamonds,** it 
lK*lng understood that only the marked side counts In the game, excf^ptlng when 
the throw happens to turn up the three “diamonds” blank while the other 
two show the marked side, or, as sometimes happens, when all five dice turn 
up blank. In every case all of one kind at least must turn up to score a point. 
A successful throw entitles the player to another throw, while a failure obliges 
her to pass tho basket to soppebne else. The formula Is: One only Of either 
kind counts 0; two rounds, 3; three diamonds (l>oth rounds with blank side up), 

“The Ghost Dance Religion. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
pt. 2, p. 1004, 1800. 

* William W^ood, New England’s Prospect, London, 1684. 



Fig. 22. Basket for dice; diameter, 9 inches; 
Arapaho ludiann, Oklahoma; cat. do. 15280:1, 
United States National Museum. 



Fig. 21. Bone dice; lengths, i and It inches; Arai^aUo In- 
dians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 152802, United States National 
Museum 
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a; three diamonds blank (both rounds with marked side up), 3; four marked 
sides up, 1 ; five blank sides up, 1 ; five marked sides up, 8. 

A game, similar In principle but played with six dice instead of five, is also 
played by the Arapaho women, as well as by those irt the < -omanelie and prob- 
ably of other tril)e8. 

Arapaho. Oklnhonia. (United States National Museum.) 



Fig. 25. Pig- 


Pio. Bone dice; length, If to Inches; Arapaho Tiidlnns, Oklahoma; cat. Uiilt«vl 

Btatea National Museum. 

Fia. 24. Basket for dice; diameter, lOinches; Arapaho Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. hir>7rt5, Tnitt^d 
States National Museum. 

Pio. 25. Wooden dice; length, U inches; Arapaho Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. Pniti*(l 

States National Museum. 

Pio. 20, Stick representing a man, used by women in dice game; length, 151 inchc.s; Amimbo 
Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. American Musenm of Natural History. 

Cat. no. 165766. Set of five bone dice, marked on convex side with 
burAed designs (figure 23), and much w-orn basket of woven 
grass, io inches in diameter at top and 2 inches deep (figure 24). 
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Cat. no. 165765«. Set of five wooden dice, marked on one side with 
burned designs (figure 25), representing on three a swallow or 
swallow hawk and on two a dragon fly. Both collected by Rev. 
H. R. Voth. 

AuAPAHa Oklahoma. (Cat. American Museum of Natural 

Histoiy.) 

Wooden stick, 15J inches in length, knobbed at the upper end and 
pointed at the lower, the upper half jniiiited red and the lower 
black, with four feathers and a small brass bell tied at the top 
(figure 26). 

It was collected by Dr A. L. Kroeber, who describes it as repre- 
senting a man : 

When women gamble with «il<*e they use this stick as n charm to prevent 
chesitlnj? in the ^ame. 

Bla( KFEET. Alberta. 

Rev. Edward F. Wilson says: 

'Fhelr chief aniusenients are horse racing and gambling. For the latter of 
these they employ <lico of their own construction — little cubes of wood with 
signs instead of numbers marke<I u|H)n them. These they shake together in a 
wooden dish. 

Rev. J. W. Tims gives kat.sasinni as a general term for gambling. 

Dr (leorge Bird (irinnell has furnished rne the following account 
of the stave game among the Blackfeet, which he describes under the 
name of onesteh, the stick, or travois,*^ game: 

This Is a woman’s gambling game, in vogue among the tribes of the Black foot 
nation, who know riotljlng of the basket or seed game so generally play(»d by the 
im»re suiithern plains tribes. 

Four straight bones, made from buffalo ribs- -0 or 8 inches long, one-fourth of 
an inch tliick, and about three- f<iurths of an inch wide, tapering gradually to a 
blunt point at either end — are ustal in playing it. Three of these l)onos are un- 
marked on one side, and the fourth on this side ha.s three or five transverse 
grooves running about It at Its middle, or sometimes no grcKivcs are cut and the 
hone Ik marked by having a hiickskln string tied around it. On their other 
sides the i)ones are marked, two of them by zigzag lines running from one end 
to tin? cither; anottier, called the chief, has thirteen eciualiy distant holes 
drilled In. but not through, it from one end to the other. The fourth, called 

four,” from Its four depressions or boles, has four transvei’se grooves close 
to eacrh end, and within these is dlvldeil into four equal spaces I>y three sets 
of transverse groJives of three each. In the middle of each of these spaces a 
circular depression or hole is cut. All the lines, grooves, and marks are painted 
in red, blue, or black [figure 27]. 

These bones are played with either liy two women who gamble against each 

Report on the Blarkfoot Tribes. Report of the Fifty-seventh Meeting of British Asbo- 
elation for the Advancement of Science, p. 102, London, 1888. 

^Grammar and Dictionary of the Blackfoot Language, London, 1889. 

'' The word travols has been variously explained as coming from travail and from trai- 
neau. I believe, however, an stated In The Story of the Indian, p. 156, it U a corruption 
from trnvers or k travera, meaning acroas, and referring to the crossing of the poles over 
the horse’s or over the dog’s withers (Q. B. G.). 
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other or by a nuiuber of women who sit oppasite and facing each other In two 
long lines, each player c-ontestlng with her opiiosite neighbor. Twelve sticks, 
or counters, are used in the game, and at first these are placed on the ground 
between the two players. 

The player, kneeling or squatting on the ground, grasps the four bones In the 
right or left hand, holding them vertically with the ends resting on the ground. 
With a slight sliding motion she scatters the bones on the ground close In front 
of her, and the sides which fall uppermost exi>ress the count or the failure to 
count. Sometimes, but not always, the players throw the bones to determine 
which shall have the first throw In the game. 

1'he person making a su(‘<*essful throw takes from the heap of sticks the 
number called for by the iM)ints of the throw — one stick D)r each point. So 
long as the throw Is one which <*ounts the jfiayer (‘ontlnues to throw, but If 
she fails to count tlie bones are passcnl over to the op|)oslte player, and she 
then tlirows until she has cast a blank. When the sticks have all been taken 
from the pile on the ground between them the successful thrower begins to 
take from her opjMment so many of the sticks wlilch she lias gained as are 
called for by her throw. As twelve points must be made by a plaj’er before the 

< 3:x)iC K 

■= :::r~ir-rz:= > 

Fio. Bono stic'k dice; length, 5i 
Inches; BIarkfcK>t Indiuns, Smith Plo- 
gan reservation, Mtmtana; cat.no.510».% 

Field Cohimliinn Museum. 

twelve sticks can come into her possession and the game he won, It will he seen 
that the contest may he long drawn out. A run of luck Is iieedeil to finish it. 

Some of the eouiits made by the throws are hero given : 'I'hree blanks and 
chief i-ount 0; three blanks and chief reversed, JI; two z.igzag, one four, mid 
c-hief. 4; two blanks, one four, and chief, 2; two blanks, one zigzag, and cdiief, 
0; two blanks, one zigzag, and <*hief reverstnl, 0; one zigzag, one blank, one four, 
and chi(?f. 0. 

The women do not sing at this game as the men do at the gambling garni* of 
hands. 

The game describerl was obtained by Doctor Grinnoll from the Pie- 
gan of the Blackfopt agency in northwestern Montana, on the eastern 
flanks of the Rooky mountains. They live on Milk river and Cut 
Bank, Willow, Two Medicine Lodge, and Badger creeks, Ixung the 
southeinmiost tribe of the Blackfcet. It will be observed that the 
implements for this game are practically identical with those collected 
by Doctor Matthews from the Grosventres (Hidatsa) in Nortli 
Dakota (figure 241 ) . Concerning the latter Doctor Grii^nell remarks : 

The Grosventres of Dakota — by which are meant, of course, the Orosventres 
of the village, a tribe of Crow stock — are not very distant neighbors of the 


V3MZMI]Eaii> 








Piu. 27. Buno stick dice, Bla<*k- 
foot liidiaiiH, Blackf<H.»t agency, 
Mniitann; in tlu*<‘ollcction of Dr 
Bird Grinnoll. 
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Blackfeet, and. In fact, the people of the old Fort Berthold village — the Gros- 
ventres, Uee, and Mandan — have many customs, and even some traditions, which 
closely resemble those of the Blackfeet 


Blackfeet. South Picgan reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 61693, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Set of four bone staves, made of rib bones, 6J inches in length and 
one-half inch wide in the 
middle, tapering to the ends. 

The outer rounded sides are 
out with lines, which are 
filled with red paint, as 
shown in figure 28. Two 
are alike, and one of the 
others is banded with a narrow thong of buckskin, on which are 
sewed twelve small blue glass beads. The reverses, \Miich show 
the texture of the bone, are alike and painted red. 



Fiu. Counting sticks for dice; length, 5ii 
inches; Blackfoot Indians. South Piegan i*6ser> 
vatioti, Montana; cat. no. 516(Ki, Field Colum* 
bian Museum. 


Accompanied bv twelve counting .sticks (figure 20) made of twigs, 
inches in length, smeared with red paint. 

Blood reserve, Alberta. Cat. no. 51654, Field Columbian 

Museum.) 

Three bone staves, 6g inches in length and five-eighths of an inch in 

width in the middle, taj)er- 
ing to the ends. The 
outer rounded sides are 
carved as shown in figure 
30, two alike, in which the 
incised lines are filled with 
red paint, and one with 
holes, 10 — 3 3W.), which are 
painted blue. The inner 
sides, whicli show the tex- 
ture of the bone, are perfectly plain. 

Both of the above sets were collected by Dr George A. Doi-sey, who 
gave mo the following particulars regarding the way in which 
they are used : 





Pig. Bono stick dice; length, (if inches; Bluck- 
foot Iiidian.s, Blood rosorvo, Albortn; cat. no. 
51654. Field Columbian Museum. 


I am Informed that, the Ttloods generally use three Inste.-ul of four lioues. 
They eull the game nit altal cpaktpaepinnn. we play. The stick mnrke<] with holes 
Is called “man" and the other two “snakes.” Of the counts I have only this 
much : 

All marked fiiees up count 4 : all unmarked faces up. 4 ; two uuuiarked and 
snake up, «: one unmarked and two snakes up, tt; one unmarked, snake, and 
man np, 0. 

Cheyexne. Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation, Oklahoma. (Cat. 

no. 152803, United States National Museum.) 

Set of five bone dice marked on one side with burned designs (figure 
31) and basket of woven grass 8i inches in diameter at top and 
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inches deep (figure 32). Both sides of the bottom are cnveretl 
with cotton cloth. Played by women. Collected by Mr James 
Mooney in 1891. 

Dr Ceorge Bird Grinnell furnished the writer the following accoutit. 
of the Cheyenne basket game, which he describes under the name of 
inonshimout : 


The Cheyenne seed or basket game Is played with a shallow bowl and five 
plum stones* The howl is from 3 to 4 Inches deep, 8 incrhes iktoss jit tlio toil, 
fliittened or not on the bottom, and woven of grass or strips of willow twigs. 
It is nearly one-half Inch thick and is strong. All live seeds are unmarked on 
one side, but on the other side [figure 33] three are marked with a figure 
representing the paint patterns often used by girls on their faces, the cross being 
on the bridge of the nose, the side marks on the cheeks, and tlie upper anti 
lower ones on the forehead and chin, respectively. The othtu* two stones are 
marked with a figure representing the foot of a bear.a 

These plum stones are placet! in the basket I figure 34]. tlu-ovvn uii and caught 
in It, and the combination of tlie sides which lie upiiermost after they have fallen 
determines the count of the throw. 



Flo. 81. Bone dlee; lengths, ll and I inches; Indians, Oklahoma; cut. n«>. 

Unitt.>d States National Museum. 

Flo. 82. Bosket for dice; diameter at top, 8* inchw; Cheyenne Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 
158808, United States National Museum. 


The players sit opposite one another. If several are playing. In two rows facing 
•each other. Each individual bets with the woman opposite to her. Eacli player 
Is provided with eight sticks, which represent the points which site must gain or 
lose to win or lose the game. When a jdayer has won all the ^jticks belonging to 
her opjKment she has won the game and the stake. 

There are several combinations of marks and blanks which count nothing for 
or against the [dayer making the throw, except that she loses her diance to 
make another throw. Others entitle the thrower to receive one. thrct\ or even 
all eight sticks, and each throw that counts anything entitles the player to 
another throw. All the players on the side of the thrower — tlint is. In the same 
row — win or lose from, those opposite them as tlie tlirowcr wins or loses. If 
the person making the first throw casts a blank, she pas.ses the basket to the one 
Bitting next her; If this one makes a throw that counts, shi? has another and 
another, until she throws a blank, when the basket pas.ses on. When the basket 
reaches the end of the line. It Is banded across to the woman at the end of the 
opposite row’, and hi the same w’ay travels down the opiiosite line. 

In making the throw the basket is ralseii only a little w’ay. and the stones 
tossed only a few Inches high. Before they fall the basket is brought smartly 
down to the ground, against which It strikes w’lth some little noise. Some of 

•Mr Cushing Identified the mark of the cross with a star and the other wlHi a bear’s 
(track, referring, respectively, to the sky and earth. 
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the throws are given below, the sides of the seeds being designated by their 
ujarks: Two blanks, two bears, and one cross count nothing; four blanks and 
one bear (‘ouiit nothing; live blanks count 1 (Kiiiit and the thrower takes one 
stick ; three blanks and two beai*s count 1 point and the player takes 1 stick ; 
one blank, two bears, and two crosses count 1 point and thrower takes one 
stick ; two blanks and three crosses count 3 {H)ints and the thrower takes three 
sticks ; two bears and three crosses count 8 points and the thrower takes eight 
sticks, and wins the game. 

The women do not sing at Ibis game, but they chatter and Joke continually aa 
the play goes on. 


CD CD 

Flo. Plum-stone clkn.*; Cheyenne Indians, Montana; in th« eoUectioii of Dr George Bird 

Grinnell. 

Doctor (Hrinnell states that the specimens figured came from the 
Northern Cheyenne agency, officially known as the Tongue Uiver 
agency, in Montana, the Indians living on Rosebud and Tongue rivers, 
which arc tributaries of the Yellowstone from the south. At the 
same lime the soutliern Cheyenne of Oklahoma have the same game. 
Cheyenne. Oklahoma. 

Mr Louis L. Meeker, late manual training teacher in the Cheyenne 
school at Darlington, refers to the Cheyenne dice game in a communi- 



Fki. 34, Basket for dice; Cheyenne Indians, Montana; in the collection of Dr George Bird 

Grinnoll. 

cation on Cheyenne Indian games made to the Bureau of Cthnology. 
He says the bone dice, marked differently on one sside, are shaken in a 
basket of Indian manufacture, Xhe game and ordinary playing 
cards are both called moncimon. 

Col, Richard Irving Dodge says : ® 

• Our Wild Indians, p. 380, Hartford, 1882. 
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Besides taking part in the round gaines of the men, the women have games 
of their own which I have never secMi playeti by men. The most common is 
called the plum-stone game, and Is played by the women and children of nearly 
all the plains tribes. The stone of the wild plum is polishcMl and the Hatter 
sides are cut or scraped off, making them more flat. Some of these faces are 
then marked with different hieroglyphics, varying with the tribe, and some arc 
left blank. The game is playtH.1 witli eight such pieces, which are shaken 
together in a little bowl or a tin cup and then thrown on a blanket. It Is 
really nothing hut our gaiiu? of di<*e, complicated, however, liy a system of 
counting so curious and arbitrary tliat it Is almost imi>ossiblc for a white man 
to learn It. Every possible combination of the hieroglyphics and lilanks on 
the eight stones gives ji different count. This varies with tlie tribe. Among 
the Cheyenne the highest possible throw is 2<K), the lowest O. The game is 
usually 2,0(K), though this varies greatly. Each player, having the gambler’s 
superstition as to what Is her lucky number, trie.s to fix the game at tliat uiiml)er. 
If the stakes are valuable, the number AxcmI for the game is generally a com- 
promise. In some tribes a certain combination of tlie stones wins and another 
oorabinntion loses the game, oven though it be made on the first tlirow. 

Cheyenne. Clioyonne reservation, Montana. (Cal. no. Field 

Columbian Museum.^ 



FlO. 85. Plum-stone dice; Cheyenno Indians, Montana; cat. no. Field (V.)lumbian Museum. 

Implements for women’s dice game. Plum-stone dice (figure 1^5) in 
sets of three alike, with burnt designs on one side; accompanied 
by a small basket of twined gras.s, and counting sticks made of 
stalks of rushes, about 8 inches in lengtli, dyed yellow, green, 
red, and blue, each player having six of the same color. Col- 
lected by Mr S. C. Simms in 1901. 

Chippewa. Bois fort. Near Rainy river, Minnesota. (Cat. no. 4 ^^^, 
American Museum of Natural History. ) 

Four flat sticks (figure 36), 15^ inches long, burned black on both 
sides and marked alike in pairs with crosses and cut lines on 
one face. 



PlO. 86. Stick dice; length, L5* inches; Chippewa Indians, Bois fort, Minnesota; cat. no. 
American Museum of Natural History. 

They were collected in 1903 by Dr William Jones, who gives the 
following counts : 

Four points on a flush ; 4 points on a cross and striped flush ; 2 points on a 
pair of striped sticks ; 20 points on sticks with medial baud and X s* 


f 
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(Ihippewa. Bois fort, Minnesota. (Cat. no. American Mu- 

seum of Natural History.) 

Wooden Ixiwl (figure 117), 91 inches in diameter; 80 wooden counters 



Kitj. i». Pig. 40. 


0 

® o # ® 




Fit?. 39. Figr. 41. 


Fla. 87. Bowl for dice; diameter, 9^ inchOB; Chippewa Indiana, Bole fort, MiiiuoHota; cAt. no. 
American Mnsetiin ot Natural Hlatory. 

Fio. 38. Counting^ sticks for dice; lonc?th, 6 inches; Chippewa Indians, Bois fort, Minnesota; cat. 
no. American Museum of Natural History. 

Pio. 39. Beaded Img for dice; length, 8 inches; Chippewa Indians, Bois fort, Minnesota; cat. no. 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Fig. 40. Bone dice; Chipx)ewa Indians, Bois fort, Miunesr>ta; cat. no. cfSr* American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Fig. 41. Bone and brass dice; Chippewa Indians, Mille I.acb, Minnesota; cat. no. American 
Museum of Natural History. 

(figure 38), 6 inches in length; a cloth bag (figure 39), 8 inches 
in length, ornamented with beads for dice, and the following 
dice: Four disks, two knives, one gun, and one figure of a man 
(figure 40). 
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Another set of dice from Mille Lacs, cat. no. compris(‘.s: One 

star, four disks, one eagle, two knives, one serpent, three arrow 
heads, two yoke-shaped objects, and one brass disk (figure 41). 
With the exception of the last these dice are all of bone and are 
plain on one side and finely crosshatched and painted red on the 
other. 

These were collected by Dr William Jones in 1903. 

Mr S. C. Simms has kindly furnished the following counts of a 
similar game i)layed at Leech lake, Minnesota: 

Counts of one: Three white HldeK up of dislss and canoe, rough side of ring, 
one rough side of disk and blue side of moose, woman and wigwam ; all white 
Bides up but woman. 

(\nints of two : Blue sides up of small disks, moose and woman, white sides 
of all others and smooth side of brass ring; blue sides of moose and woman, 
white sides of all others, and smooth side of ring. 

Counts of three : Same as count of two, with exception of moose while instead 
of blue Hide up; four disks white side up, smootli side of ring, white side of 
wigwam, blue sides of moose, canoe, and woman. 

Count of four : Same as count of three, with exception of rough side of ring up. 

(founts of nine: All white sides up and smooth aide of ring; all blue aides up 
and rougli side of ring ; white aides of moose, wigwam, canoe, and woman, blue 
sides of disks, and rough side of ring. 

If canoe stands up on any tlimw, it counts 2; If on succcetllng throw it stands 
lip. ft counts four: if on third throw, it counts 0. 

If canoe stands upright on ring, it counts 4, and If remaining dice show blue 
sides, an ndiffioual count of 9 is made, or 13. 

If wigwam stands up on any throw, it counts 3; if on succetaling throw it 
stands up, it <'onnts 6 ; if on third throw, it t*ount8 9. 

If moose stands up. It counts 4; if on siiccei‘ding throw, It counts 8; if on 
third throw, it counts 12, regardless of other dice. 

If woman stands up, it counts 5 ; if on succeeding throw, it ctmiits 10 ; If on 
third throw, it <*ounts 20. 

If woman stands up In ring, it counts 10 points, regardless of other dice. 
Chippewa. Benr island, Ijcech lake, Minnesota. (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. sticks (figure 42), 15^ inches long, taper- 

ing at the ends, both faces slightly convex and burned black 
on one side and having represtmtntions of snakes on the other; 
made in pairs, two alike, distinguished by slight dilfcrences in 
the heads. 

Cat. no. Four flat sticks (figure 43), 13 J inches long, tapering 

at the ends, botli faces rounded and very slightly convex ; made 
in pairs, with faces burned as shown in the figure, and rev'erses 
burned alike; with four counting sticks (figure 44), 9 inches in 
length. 

They were collected in 1903 by Dr William Jones, who gives the 
following counts: 
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The two sticks marked witli triangles at the ends may be designated as 
major, and the other jaiir as minor. When the pair of major fall face upi>er- 
most alike and the minor unlike, the (*ount is 2, but when the minor fall face 
uppermost alike and <li<» major unlike, the count Is 1. Wlnai the sticks fall all 




Pio. 42 . Stick dice: length, 15i inches; Chippewa Indians, J^eech lake, MinneHota: cat. no. 
American Mtisenm of Natural History. 

heads or all tails uppermost, the count Is 4. The game is 5, but an extra throw 
is made when the 5 points are gaine<l. The holder of the r> points lets tlie 
opponent throw first. If the opponent heats him with a pair of majors, then 



Pig. 43. Fig. 44. 

Pi(i. 43. Stick dice; length, 13i inches; Chippewa Indiann, Leech lake. Minnesota; <‘at. no. 
American Mustnim of Natural History. 

Flo. 44. Counting stl<;ks for stick dice; length, tt iwshes; tauppowii Indians, liCtx'h lake, Minue* 
sota; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 


the n-polnt holder throws 2 imiuts hack into tlie poi>l. If he loses on a flush, 
be throws 4 points back into the pool. A player win.s only on the extra throw. 


Chippewa. Mille Lacs, Minnesota. (United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Cat. no. 2049(58. Set of four sticks 1.5 inches in length, flat and plain 
on one side, and marked as shown in fig. 4.5 on the other. Two 
reproductions and two originals, the gift of Mr G. H. Beaulieu, 
of St Cloud, Minnesota. 

The following information about the game was obtained by the 






Fiu. 4r). stick dlc«^; length, 15 inches; Chippewa ludiaiiH. 
Mille Lacs, Minno.seta; cat. no. 204968, United States 
National Museum. 


writer from a delegation 
of Chippewa Indians 
who visited Washington 
with Mr Beaulieu : 


The game Is called shay- 
malikewiiyhitieguuug. Men 
and women play. Each player, of whom the numlier is not flxed, has five 
counting sticks. All put up stakes. The counts are as follows: All marked 
sides count 1 ; all plain sides, 1 ; the counts, however, deiKJiid upon the previous 
understanding. If the first throw Is two turtles and two tails, It wins the game, 
hut if the other side has won any, then the throw only counts two sticks. A 
player who does not make a ixilnt pays double. The sticks are said to be 
marked usually with figures of snakes, on account of a dream. 
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Cat. no. 204967. Wooden platter (figure 4(5), 12 J inches long and 7 
inches wide, cut from a single piece of wood. 

This was described by the collector, Mr G. H. Beaulieu, under the 
name of bugaysaywin as used in the dice game. 

Chippewa. Minnesota. 

J. Long ® gives the following description of thc^ bowl game : 

AtbteriJCalii, or miss none but catch all. Is also a favorite ainiiseuient with 

them, in which the women fre- 
quently take part. It Is plained 
wdth a number of hard beaus, 
black and white, one of wdiich 
has small sf>ots and is calleii 
k I iiK. Tliey are put i nt< > a sha 1 lo w 
woodtai bowl and shaken alter- 
nately by each party, who sit on 
the ground opposite to one an- 
other. Whoever is dexterous 
enough to make the spotted beau .lump <mt of the bowl receives of the advers<» 
party as many beans as there are sixds; the rest of the beans do not count for 
anything. 

AVisconsin. 

Jonathan (.'!arvcr ^ describes the game as follows: 

Tlie game of the bowl or platter. Tlil.s game Is j)layeil between two persons 
only. Each i)erHon has six or eight little Ixmes not unlike a lameh stone either 
in size or shape, except they are quadrangular, t>vo of the sides of which are 
colored black, and the others white. These they throw up Into the air, from 
wheii<*e they fall into a bowl or platter placed underneath, and ma<le to spin 
round. 

According as these bones present the white or black side iqiward they rei'koii 
the game; he that happens to have the greatest number turn up of a similar 
color, counts 5 points ; and 40 i.s the game. 

The winning party keeps his place and the loser yields his to another wI»o 
is nppolnte<l by one of the umpires ; for a whole village Is sometimes concerned 
In the party, and at times one band plays against another. 

During this play the Indians appear to be greatly agitated, and at every 
decisive throw set up a hideous shout. They make a thousand i-^mtortlons, 
addressing themselves at the same time to the bone.s, and loading with linpre- 
cations the evil spirits that assist their successful antagonists. 

At this game some will lose their apparel, all the movables of their <‘ablns. 
and sometimes even their liberty, notwithstanding there are no people in the 
universe more Jealous of the latter than the Indians are. 

Apostle islands, Wisconsin. 

J. G. Kohl ^ thus describes the game called by the Indians pagessaii : 

The Canadians call it le jeii au plat (the game of the bowl). It Is a 
game of hazard^ but skill plays a considerable part In It. It is playe<l with a 
wooden bowl and a number of small figures bearing some resemblance to our 
chessmen. They are usually carved very neatly out of bones, wood, or plum 
stones, and represent various things — a fish, a hand, a door, a man, a canoe, 

•Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter, p. 52, London, 1791. 

^Travels through the Interior Parts of North America, p. 238, Philadelphia, ITOrt. 

• Kltchi-Qaiiil, Wandering round Lake Superior, p. 82, London, 1860. 

24 ETH — 65 5 



Fio. 48. Platter for dice; length, 124 inches; Chippewa 
Indians, Mille TiOcs, Minnesota; cat. no. 204967, 
United States National Museum. 
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a half*njo<»n, etc. They call these llgures pa^esaanag (carved plum stonea), 
and the game has receivtHl its name from them. Each figure has a foot on 
which it can stand upright. They are all thrown into a wooden howl (in 
Indian onagan). whence the Fren<*h name is derived. The players make a hole 
in the ground and thrust the howl with the figures Into it while giving it a 
.slight shake. The more figures stand upright «>n the smooth bottom of the l>owl 
thnmgh this shake, all the better for the player. Each figure has its value, 
and some of them represent to a <*ertaiii extent the i)iece.s in the game of chess. 
There are also other figures. whic*h may similarly ho called the jaiwns. The 
latter, carved into small round stars, are all alike, have no t)odestal, hut are 
rc^il on one side and plain on the other, and are counted a.s plus or minus 
accoriling to the side upi>erinost. Witli the pawns it Is a perfect chance which 
side is up. hut with the pieces much dei)ends on the skill with which the bowl 
is shaken. The ether rules ami mode of calculation are said to he very com- 
l)1ieated, and the gaim* is played with great attention and passion. My Indians 
here will lie half the night through round the howl and wateh the variations 
of the game. It is played with slight divergences hy nearly all the Indian 
tribes, ami in many hotli men and women prnetlse It. How seriously tliey 

reganl the game and la>w exelted they grow over it I had an o])port unity of 

noticing. S<ime time ago 1 seated iiiy.self hy some Indians who were playing 
at pagessan. One of them was a very handsome young fellow, wearing broad 
silver rings on his arms, the carving of wbl<*h I was anxious to insi)ect. On 
turning to liiui with a riuestloii, however, he grew very impatient and angry 
at tliis interruption of tl>e game. <*onshlered my (piestion extremely liupertl- 
nent, ami c<mimence<l sm h !i threateidng speech that my interpreter eouhl not 
he iiidu(*ed to translate it to me. He merely said it was most improper, and 

then began, for his [>art. abusing the Indian, so that 1 had great ditnculty 

in appeasing liiin. All J nnderstootl was that an Indian must not be disturbed 
when ga milling. 

Chippkwa. Michiffan. 

Schoolcraft describes the howl uiidoi* tixe name of pngasaing 

as follows: 

This is the jirincipal gajiie of hazard among the northern trilM»s. It is played 
with tljirteeii pieces, Iiustle<l in ji vessel called onfigun, which is a kind of wcxiden 
l>owl. Tliey aiv represtaded and named as follows: 

The puMCs marked no. 1 In this cut (figure 47), of which there are two, are 
calle<l iiiinewug, or men. They are made tajiering or wedge-shaped In thick- 
ness, so as to make it possible, in throwing tliem, that they may stand on their 
base. Xuinher 2 is called gitshee kenahik, or the groat serpent. It consists 
of Iwo jfieees, one of which is fin-tailed, or a water seriieiit, the other trun- 
cated, ami Is probably designated as terrestrial. They are formed wedge- 
shajied, so as to he cajiahle of standing on their bases lengthwise. Each has 
f<»iir dots. Nuiulier is called jaigamAgun, or the war eluh. It has six murks 
on the handle on the red side, and four radiating from the orifice of the ehib 
end, and four marks on the handle of the white side, and six radiating marks 
from the orifice on the club end, making ten on each side. Number 4 Is called 
kfx-go, which is the generic name for a fish. The four circular pieces of brass, 

« Onpr.ta, or rh.Trncieri.^ftlrK of the Red Uic*e of America, p. 8o, New York. 1845. See 
also. Information reKpectIng the Iligtory, ronditlon, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the Pnited Staten, pi. 2, p. 72, Philadelphia, 1853. 
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slightly oonoave, with a flat surface on the apex, are called ozawflhfks. The 
three bird-shaptMl pieces, sheshebwng, or ducks. 

All but the circular pieces are iuado out of a tine kin<l of Ixine. One side of 
the piece is white, of the iiaturail color of the bones, and poIIsIkmI, tlie other red. 
The brass pieces Inive the convex side bright, the concave black, '^i'bey are all 
shaken together and thrown out of the onfigiin, as dice. I’he term pugasaing 
denotes this act of throwing. It Is the participial form of the verb. The fol- 
lowing rules govern the game: 

1. When the pieces are turned on the nnl side and one of the ininewugs .stands 
U])right on the bright side of one of the brass pie<*es, it counts loS. 2. When all 
the pi(s*es turn red side up and the gUshee kciiuldk with the tall stands on the 
bright side of the brass iJicve, It counts 
138. 3. When all turn up re<l. it <*ounts 

58, whether the brass [>ie<*es la* bright or 
black side up. 4. When the gitsla»<* kena- 
bik and his asso<*late and the two inine- 
wugs turn up white side and the other 
pieces red. It counts 58, Im'sjicctive of 
the c«m<‘ave or convex j>osition of the 
brass ideces. 5. When all the pieces 
turn uj> white It counts 38, wbetlier the 
ozawfibik.s be bright or bla<‘k. d. When 
the gitshce kenabik and bis associate 
turn up r<*d and the otlu*r while, it <*ountH 
38, the brass pie<‘(»s Immaterial. 7. When 
one of the ininewugs stands up H e<»uiits 
5P. without regard to the iiosllion of iill 
the rest. 8. When (41 her of tlu* gitshee 
kenabiks stands upright it counts 40, 
irrespective of the position of the (dluu's. 
o. Wh(*n all the pl(‘ces turn ui» white exc(*pting one, and the ozawrd)iks dark, 
it counts 20. 10. When all turn up red <*xc(»pt one and the brass [)iec(‘s bright, 

it (‘(Hints 15. 11. When tlu* whole of the pieces turn up white but one, with the 

ozawfibiks bright, 11 counts 10. 12. When a brass pi('ce turns nj) dark, tin* two 

gitshee kenabiks and the two nuai red, and the ivmainlng pic'ces white, it (‘ouiits 
8. 13. When ti]e bra.ss piec(* turns ui» bright, the two gitsla^e k(Miabiks and oiu* 

of the num red, and all the rest whiU*, it is 0. 14. When the gltshc'e k('nabik In 

chief jind one of the ukmi turn up red, the ozawAbiks bright, and all the others 
white, it is 4. 15. When Ixith the kena!>iks and both iiieai and the thnu* ducks 

turn up red, the brass })iece black, and either the k(*ego or a duck white, it is 5. 
10. When all the pi('(M‘s turn up red lait one of tlie ininewugs and tla* brass 

piece black, it counts 2. The limit of the game Is stipulateil. 33ie parties tliro\N 

up for the play. 

Els(*where " he says : 

The game is won by the red pieces; the arlthineti<*al value of each of which 
Is fixed; and the count, ns in all games of chance, is advanced or ivtard(Ml by 
the hick of the throw. Any number of players may play. Nothing Is nMpiired 
but a wooden bowl, which is curiously carved and ornamented (the owner rely- 
ing somewhat on magic Influence), and having a plain, smootli snrfaei*. 

" Information rc^spoctlng the HlHtory. ^^'’ondltlon, and l^rospcots of the Indian Trlbea of 
the United States, pt. 2, p. 72, rhlladelphla, 1853. 
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Pio. 47. Hone* and brass di«.*o; ('lilx)pewa 
Indians, Miohigan; fnan K<*honlrraft. 
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Chippewa. Turtle mountain, North Dakota. (Cat. no. 441^? Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History.) 

Four flat wooden disks (figure 48), 1 inch in diameter, carved with a 
cross painted red on one side, and opposite side painted red. 
Accompanied by a rough willow basket tray, 11 inches in diame- 
ter. Collected by Dr William Jones in 1903. 



Pig. 48. Wooden dice and tray; diameter of dice, 1 inch; of tray, 11 inches; Chippewa Indians, 
Turtle mountain. North Dakota; cat. no. American Museum of Natui*al History. 

Ckee. Muskowpt'inng reserve, Qn'iippelle, Assiiiiboia. (Cat. no. 
01988, Field (Viluinbiaii Museum.) 

Four wooden staves, 18^ inches in lengtli, one side plain uinl the other 
marked with burned designs, as shown in fijjfiire 49. 

These were collected by Mr J. X. Mitchell, who tiescribes the game 
under the name of cheekahkwanne, dashing down the dice sticks. 

Played with four si)eelally niarkeil oblong clicks, each stick having a si>ecia! 
counting value according to the marks and according to the number of similar 
.sticks wlilt'h turn face up at the same time, when thrown down. 



Fig. 49. Stick di(‘c; leriKth, ia| inchoa; Cree Indians, Qu'appello, Assiniboia; cat. no. 61988, Field 

Columbian Museum. 

The game is played by any number of men and women, in groups of four 
each, op{x>sed to similar groups, and is played for stakes, as In our draw poker. 
The sticks are thrown to the ground, end down, and falling flat are counted by 
the markings of those which show the marked side uppermost. The count Is as 
follows: Three plain sides down, one white band up, counts six; two plain sides 
down, two white bands up, 24 ; three plain sides down, one X«marked side up, 
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14; two plain aides down, two X-iiiarked sides up, 50; all marked sides up ex- 
cept the stave with 14 X*s, 14; ail marked sides up wins game. 

Cree. Coxby, Saskatchewan, ^"at. no. 15460, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Set of dice consisting of four small bone diamonds and four hook- 
shaped objects of bone (claws) (figure 50), and a wooden bowl 
or plate shaped like a tin pan, 8^ inches in diameter (figure 51). 
The dice are two-faced, one white and the other black, and are 
accompanied by a small beaded bag of red flannel. Collected by 



Fig. 50. Bone di<‘e: length, f 
int*h; Cree Indiana, Saakatc'he- 
wan; cat. no. 15400, Field Co- 
lumbian Muaeuin. 



Pig. 51. Platter and hate for dice; 
diameter, 81 inches; Cree Indians, 
Saskatchew^an: cat. no. 1546(1, 
Field Columbian Museum. 


Mr l^hilip Towne, who describes the game as follows, under the name- 
of pahkasahkimac, striking ground with wood bowl to shake up tlie 
bones : 

This game is idayed by any numlier of persons, either singly or in partner- 
ship. TUii di<*e are placed in the howl, which is then given a sharp <lownvvard 
movement with both hands. The count i.s determined by combinations of the 
upper faces of the dice and is as follows: All white sides up counts 100; all 
dark sides up, 80; 7 white and 1 dark side up, 30; white sides of all hook- 
shaped dice and of one dianioud-shaped die up, 10; dark sides of all hook-shaped 
dice and of 1 diamond-shaped die up, <S: white sides of 4 dlnmond-shaixsl dice 
and of 1 hook -shaped die up, G; dark sides of 4 diamond-shaped dice and of 
1 hook-shaped die up, 4 ; eacli hook-shaited piece on e<lge, li. One hundred 
IKiints constitute the game. 

Alberta. 

In Father Lacombe’s Cree Dictionary" wo find jeu de hasard, 
pakessewin, and Rev, E. A. Watkins, 
in his Dictionary of the Cree Lan- 
guage,*^ gives pukasawuk, they gamble 
with dice. 

Delawares. Wichita reservation, Okla. 

(Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 59376. Four rounded twigs 

grooved on the inner side, three 

• Rev. Albert Lacombe, Dlctlouuairc de la Langiie des Crls, Montreal, 1874. * lx>ndon, 1865, 


(figure .52), 6^ inches in length and 
three-eighths of an inch wide, all 



Fig. 52. Stick dice and counting 
Bticka; leugtha, 6} inehos and 41 
ineboa; Delaware Indians, Wichita 
reser ration, Oklahoma; cat. no. 
5WJ7C, Piold Columbian Museum. 
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having grooves painted red and one green; outer faces plain; 
accompanied by seven counting sticks, 4^ inches in length. 

Cut. no. r)0H77. Four rounded stuips of cane (figure 53), inches 
long and one-half of an inch wide, with inner sides painted like 
the preceding. Both of the above s(»ts were collected by Dr 
George A. Dorsey in 1901, 

Delawares. Ontario. 

Dr Daniel G. Brinton gives (he following account derived from 

c*onversation with Rev. Albert 
Sec|a(|kind Anthony: 

A llilril j^auie oocuHlonally sihmi is 
niiuiiiiunMi. This is playtMl with 
twelve flat iKHies, usually those of a 
dcHT. and a bowl of \vood constructed 
for the i)uriM>se. One side of each 
bone Is while : the otlier rolored. Ttiey 
are placed in the bowl, thrown into 
the air. and <‘iiu>jht as they descend. Those with the white side uppermost are the 
winning l)ieces. Rets usuaily accoin|>any fins j^anie. and it had. in the old days, 
n plat*e in the native religious rites. j>robably as a means of telling fortunes. 

IVnnsylvania. 

In Zeisberger's Indian Dictionary we find: 

Die. to play with, mainandfcan. 

Grosventres. Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Cat. no. G03:i(). Four wooden staves (figure 54) 9J inches in length, 
plain on one side and marked on the other with burnt designs; 
two alike. 

These W(‘re collected in 19{)() by Dr George A. Dorsey, who gives 
the folloAving account of the game under the name of tagawatse 
tothetsan : 

"laie Stave'S are thrown from the hand upon a stone dr on the ground, the 
value of the throw depending on the nature <d’ th<' combination of uppermost 
faces. When all faced lots fall uppermost the count Is U. When all unmarked 
lots fall uppermost the count is 4. When two k)ts fall face up and two down 
the <*oiiiit is 2. 

This is a woman’s game, and formerly heavy stakes were laid on the outcome 
of the game. 

Cat. no. ()0295. Four wooden staves (figfire 55), lOi inches in length, 
two painted green with incised lines painted red, both alike, and 
two paintedtt'ed wdth incised lines painted green; similar but not 
alike; one of the two red sticks tied with two thongs. The re- 
verses are plain, painted in solid color. 

Accompanied with 12 ctmnting sticks, 10 white and 2 with bark on, 
inches in length. They w'ere collected hy Dr George A. Dorsey, 

“ Kolklore of the Modern I.enape. Besays of an Amertcantat. p. 186, Vbiladeipbia, 
18 »o. 

^ Cambridge, 1887. 






Fui. M. Stu'k dice; leiiifth, flj Inches; Delaware 
Indiau.s, Oklahoma; cat. no. r»«177, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum. 
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who <l«iscrib(*.s the game, under the same name of tagawatse 
tothetsan : 


The staves are thrown from the 
liaiul upon the end, on stone or on 
the ground, the eoiint or value of the 
throw being as follows: Plain side of 
handed stave and marked side of other 
staves, (i ; n\arked side of handinl 
stave and plain side of other staves, 0; 
all marked or all plain sides upper- 
most, 4 ; pair of two marked or plain 
uppermost, 2. 'Phe eount is kept with 
twelve wooden sticks, athsan, the game 
eonlinuing unlll one o])potieiit or tlie 
other has won all the counters. The 
stave with the huekskin bands is known 
as “ netha.'* 



Flo. Til. Stick ili<‘o: ItMigih. Wj inrhos; Gros- 
veiitro Indians, F^rt TtHlknap resiM-vatinn, 
Montuna: cat. no. iiOHJitt, Field (\>lumhiaii 
Mus<.'um. 


(iHosvENTRES. Fort Bolkiiup reservation. Montana. (Aineriean Mu- 
stMiin of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. Four wooden staves, 9 inehes in length, painted rtal 

on one side. 


Cal. no. Four wooden staves, H inehes in lengtli, painted yel- 

low, with burnt nup'ks on one side; aeeompanied by 12 eouiiting 
sticks, S] inches in length, painted yellow. 



Pio. 65. Stick dice and counting sticks; length of dice, lOj incljcH; of ruunters. a; in«*hos; Qros- 
ventro Indians, Fort Belknap reservation, Montana; cat. no. (>U8iar>, Ficltl Colnnihlan MuMcum. 

Cat. no. yISs- Four wooden staves, 94^ inches in length, })ainted yel- 
low, and having one side incised with red marks; accompanied by 
12 counting sticks, painted yellow, 10 inches in length. 

Cat, no. Four bone staves, 8 inehes in hmgth, one side with 

iiieised marks; accompanied by 12 counting sticks, cat. no. 

9^ inches in length, made of willow, pointed at end. 

Collected by Dr A. L. Kroelier. 

Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Cat. no. 60332. Set of six triangular Ikuic dice, length inches, 
three alike with spots on one face, and three alike wit!i incised 
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lines as shown in lignre 56. One die in each lot has a siDgle 
spot on the reverse, the other reverses being plain. 

Cat. no, 60331, Set of six peach-stone dice, length 1^ inches, three 
alike with transverse burned bands and thn*e alike with burned 
marks, shown in figure 57. One die in each lot has two burned 
marks on the reverse, the other reverses Ixiing plain. 

Cat. no. 60358. Set of nine plum-stone dice (figure 58), length 1 inch, 
three alike with transverse bands, three with cross marks, and 
three wdth small spots, one die in each lot having a single dot on 
the reverse, the other reverses lieing plain. 

Collected in 1900 by Or (ieorg<^ A. Dorst'V, who gives the following 
account of the game under the name of besnan-bethetsan. 

Six dice are used and toasetl in a basket or wooden l>owl, the value of the 
throw beliiR deterininwl when certain (combinations fall as follows: All marked 
faces up or all down count 0 ; throe marked faces up or down, 3 : two marked 
faces up and four down, 2: four marked faces up and two down, 2. In many 



Fi«. .W. Fig. 6T. Pig. SH. 


Fkj. oO. Bono difo; I j iucheH; Qronventro Indians, Montana; cat. no. tUKCCS, Fluid Colum- 

bian Munoum. 

Fm. 57. Poach-stono dic«; length, l.i inches; (irosvontru Indians, Montana; cat. no. fWttl, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

Fin. 58. Pluni-stono dice; length, 1 inch; (^rosvtmtrc Indians, Montana; cat. no. 801158, Field 
Columbian Musoum. 

of this game is found an extra group of tliroe dire; those may be sub- 
stituted for either of the two other groups of three by an,\ player whenever 
she desires to eliaiige her luek. This is a woman’s game, and formerly heavy 
stakes were wagered on the out<‘omo. 

Illinois. It would appear f»‘oni the manuscript Illinois dictionary 
of Itev. Janies (iravier," now in the John Carter Brown 
library, that this tribe was familiar with the game of pium 
stones. 

Kickapoo. Kickapoo reservation, Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 70702, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Set of eight dice (figure 59), halves of peach stones, one carved to rep- 
resent a tortoise and one to represent a bird, the carved pieces 

« Andrew McFarland Davis, In Bulletin of Essex Institute, v. 18, p. 187, Salem, 1886. 
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being painted red on tlie curved side; accompanied by a wooden 
bowb polished by use, 8^ inches in diameter. Collected by Dr 
George A. Dorsey. 

Massachitset. Massachusetts. 

William Wood, in his New Kiigland's Prospect ® relates the fol- 
lowing: 

They have two Horts of Kumes, one ealled puim, the other hubbul)» not nmch 
unlike eards and dice. . . . Hubbub is live small bones in a snnill smooth trav. 
the boneH be like a die, but somethin;^ flatter, 
black on the one side and white on the other, 
wdileh they place on the ground, against which 
violently thumping the platter, the bones imaint 
changing colei's with the windy whisking of their 
hands to an<l fro; which action In that 8j>ort they 
much use, smiting themselves on the breast, and 
thighs, <‘rylng out. Hub, Hub, Hub; tlicy may be 
heard play at this game a quarter of a mile off. 

The bones being all black or white make a double 
game; If three be of a <*olor and two of another, 
then they afford but a single game; four of a 
color and one differing is nothing; so long as 
the man wins lie keeps tlie tray : but if he lose, the next man takes it. 

Menominee. Wisconsin, 

Dr Walter J. TIotfman ^ describes the Menominee form of the game 
umler the name akaqsiwok (plate in a) : 

It was frequently played In former times, but of late is rarely soeu. It is played 

for purposes of gambling, either by two individuals 
or by two sets of players. A hemispheric Iniwl 
( figure 601 made out of the large round nodu!(»^ 
of a maple root Is cut and hollowed out. The 
i»owl, wagiiq' koiiiaii. is symmetric and is vmy nicely 
finished. It measures 13 incht‘s in diameter at tlie 
rim and Is 0 inches in depth. It measures five- 
eighths of an inch in thickness at the rim, l>ut grad- 
ually increases in thickness toward the bottom, 
which is about an inch thick. Hiere are forty cmint- 
ers, called ma'atik, made of twigs or trimmed 
sticks of pine or other wood, each about 12 inches 
long and from one-fourth to one-third of an inch thick. Half of those are 
colored red, the other half black, or perhaps left their natural whitish color. 

The dice, or akii'slandk, consist of eight pieces of deer horn, alK)ut three- 
fourths of an Inch In diameter and one-third of an inch thick, hut thinner 
toward the edges. Sometimes plum stones or even pieces of wood arc taken, one 
side of them being colored re<l, the other side reniaiulng white or uncoIore<i. 
When the players sit down to play, the bowl containing the dice is placed oii the 
ground between the opponents; bets are made; the first player begins a song in 

” London, 1634. Reprint, no«ton, p. 90, 1898. 

The Menomlnl Indians. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 
241, 1806. 



Fjo. fiO. Bowl fur dice; Me- 
nominee Indians, Wisconsin; 
from Hoffman. 



Fio. 59. Pea»*h-8tone dice; Kickn- 
XK>o Indians, Oklahoma: cat. no. 
70702, Field (’olurabian Museum. 
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\vhi<'h tlif» other players as well as the spectators Join. At a certain propitious 
nioinent the one to play first strikes the Im)wI a smart tap. whl<*li causes the dice 
to fly upward from the bottom of the bowl, and as they fall and setth^ the n'siilt 
is watt*h(*d with v^‘ry k<*en Interest, ^rhe value lndicale<l by the position of the 
dh'O represents the numbm' of C4aintei*s which the player is pei*mltte<l to take 
from the jj:round. 'Phe value of tla* throws is as follows: First throw. 4 red dice 
and 4 white <'onnts a draw: .se<*oial throw. A red dice and white, 1; third 
throw, d I'ed ilire and 2 whitt‘. 4; fourth throw. 7 red dice and 1 white. 2(1; 
fifth thnuv, S red dice an<l no white, 4CI. 

The players strike tla* bowl alternately until one person wins all the 
counters — both those on the ;?round and those which the opitomait may have won. 

Mtcmac. K<»va Scotia. (Cat. no. 18850, Free Mnsenni of Science 
and Art, University of P(‘nnsylvania. ) 

Set of six buttons of vegetable ivory (figure 01) about sev('n-ei/nrlitlis 
of an incli in diameter, rounded and unmarked on one .side and 
Hat with a dotted cross on the otlier, bein^ modern sul)stitntes 
foi* .siniilar objerts of carilxni bom*. Bowl of wood (figure icj), 
nearly flat. Hi inches in diameter. Fifty-one round counting 
sticks (figure Oil), 7‘| inch<*s in length, and 4 counting sticks 
(figure <)4), 71 inch(‘s in hmgth. 

They were coll(»ct(Ml by the donor, Mr Stansbury llagar. The fol- 
lowing account of the game is giv(*n l>v the collector: '* 

jmiiic much ill use within the wigwams of the Micmac in former times is 

that <*alled by .some writers altestakun 
or wdltestakfln. \\y good native author- 
ity it is said that the proper name for it is 
>vdltc*stdmkwr)n. It Is a kind of dice game 
of unknown antUiuity. undoubtedly of 
pre-< ’olumbian origin. It is played upon 
a <*lr<*ulur wooden dish — properly rock 
maple*- almost exactly a foot in diam- 
eter, hollowed to a depth of about three- 
fourths of an inch at its center. This 
dish plays an important nMe in the older 
legends of the Micma<*s. Filled with 
w’ater and left overnight. Its appear- 
ance next morning serves to reveal 
hkhleii knowledge of j)ast, present, and future. It is also sjild to have been 
used as a ve.s.s(*l upon an arkite trip. The dice of caribou bone are six in num- 
ber, having flat faces and rounde<l sides. One face is i»lain: the other boars a 
dotte<l cross. When all the marked or all the unmarked faces are turneil up 
there is a count of Z> iHilnts; if five marked faces and one unmark^^l fa(*e or 
five unmarked fm^es and one marked face are turned up. 1 point results; If a 
die falls oft the dish there Is no count. There are fifty-five (‘ountlng sticks — ■ 
fifty -one plain rounded ones alxmt Inches long, a king pin shai>ed like the 

« Micaiac CuRtoiim .and Traditions. American AnlhropoJogl.st, v. 8, p. ;u, 1895. 

*Mr. Ilngar Informs me that the king pin Is eiilled kesegoo, the old man, and that the 
notched sticks are his three wives and the plain sticks his children. The Micmac 
explains these names hy saying that when a stranger calls, the children come out of 
the wigwam first, then the women, and then the head of the family; and this Ib the 
way It happens when one plays at wOlt^stdmkwdn, “The technical name for the king 



Fig. dl. Bon<» <lice; diameter, seven-eighths 
jn«'h; Indiiins, Nova Seotin; rut. 

no.lMSryi, Free Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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forward half of an arrow, and three notched sticks, each i)resentin^ half of 
the rear end of an arrow. These last four are about 8 inches loiiK- 
of the plain sticks form a count of 1 point; the notched sticks liave a value 
of 5 points; while tiie kinj? pin varies In value. l)elnj; used as a fifty-second 
plain stick, except when it staiuhs alone in the general i)ile; llieii it lias, like 
the notched sticks, a 
value of 5 points. Thus 
the i)os8ihle points (»f 
the c'ount are 17 (one- 
third of tlfty-one) on 
the plain sticks, and lo 
( five times thr(s^) on tiie 
three notchetl sticks, a 
total of 32; hut hy a 
complex system the 
count may he extended 
indefinitely. In playing 
th<* game two i)layers 
sit opi)osite ea(*h other, 
their legs crosstnl lu 
a chara(*teristic manner, 
and the disli, or wdltes, 
between tliem usually 
placed on a tln<*k piece 
of leather or clotli. A s<|uaw keeps the score on the counting sticks [figures a'J, 
(>4J, whicli at first lie togetlier. The six dice are ])laced on a dish with iljeir 
marked faces down ; one of the players takes the dish in lK>th hands, ,*ind raises 
it an inch or two from the ground, and brings it down again witii conslderabh* 
force, thus turning the dice. If all but one of the upturned fa(*es are inarked or 
unmarked, be reiK^ats the toss and continues to do so as long as one of tiiese com- 



Platt or for difo; diamotor, lit in«’hos; Micuiac 
Nova Sootia; <‘at. no. 188.50, Free Muhouui of S<‘U‘nrf and Art, 
ITniverHity of Ponnaylvania. 



Pig. tw. Counting sticks for dice; length, 7J inches; Micmac Indians, Nova Scotia: cat. no. lsH.5a, 
Free Museum of Science and Art. ITniversity of Pennsylvania. 

binations results. When he falls to score, the amount of his winnings Is with- 
drawn from the general pile and forni.s the nucleus of his private pllf\ His oppo- 
nent repents the dice-throwing until he also fails to score, 'fwo successive tlinjws 
of either a single imint or of 5 iK>ints count thrice the amount of one tlirow — 
that is, .3 points or 15 points, resiiectively. Tliree successive throws count fiv(' 

pin la nandaymcigaw'aach and for the wives tUfimwoowanl, lK>th of which names mean, 
they say, ‘ it counts five* and ‘they count five.’ Nan is the MIemno for ‘5,’ hut n<> 
numeral of which 1 know appears in the second name.” Mr llugar regards I ho polyga- 
mous clement in the game as a good indication of it.s antirjuity, if, he adds, “ bmcIi 
Indeed be necessary." tteferrlng to the passes described by Mrs W. W. Brown, in her 
paper on the games of the WabanakI Indians, he says: "Those passes are made by 
the Micmac In wftitCstdmkw^^n by passing the right hand rapidly to the left over llie 
dish, and shutting It exactly as If catching a fly." Wedding ceremonies among tlie 
Micmac were celebrated by the guests for four days thereafter. On fhe first day they 
danced the serpent dance, on the second they played footl)all (tooad Ik), on the third 
day they played lacrosse (madijlk), on the fourth, woltestOmkwOn. 
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times AH much as a single thi’ow, etc. After the pile of counting sticks has been 
exhausted a new feature is introduced in the count. The player who scores 
fii*st takes a single plain stick 'from his pile and places it by itself, with one of 
Its sides facrlng him to represent 1 iioint, and pen)endicular to this, either 
horizontally or vertically, to represent 5 points. 

He continues to add sticks thus as he contlinies to score. This use of sticks 
as (counters to Indicate nnjaild winnings Is a device for deferring further set- 
tlement until the game seems near its end, and also serves to increase the <*ount 
indefinitely to meet the indefinite duration of the game, as after one player 
secures a token, his opponent, when he scores, merely reduces the former’s token 
pile l)y the value of Ids score. The reduction is efi*ected by returning from the 
token pile to the private pile the amount of the opponent’s score; hence at 
any time the token pile rciJresents the iimount of advantage which its owner 
has obtained since the last settlement. These settlements are made when- 
ever cithcu* party may desire it. This, however, is supposed to be whenever 
one player’s token pile seems to represent a value approaching the limit of his 
opiwnent’s ability to pay. If his op|)onent shouhl permit the settlement to be 
deferred until he were no longer able to pay his debts, then he would lose the 
game to the first player; whereas, if one jdayer, after the settlement, retains 

five plain sticks, l)ut not more, 
a new feature is introduced, 
which favors him. If, while 
retaining his five slicks, he 
can score 5 points before his 
opponent scores at all. he wins 
the game In spite of the 
much greater amount of his 
opimnent’s winnings up to 
that i)oint. If his opponent 
scores I point only before 
lie obtains his 5 points, he 
still has a chance, though a less promising one. After paying over the three 
plain sticks that represent a single jHdnt, two plain sticks still remain to him, he 
is then compelled to win 7 ix)Ints before his opponent wins 1 or he forfeits the 
game; but if he succeeds in winning his 7 iKdnts the game is still his. IIow- 
ev(»r, in these last chances he is further liandi( 7 i])ped by the rule that he can 
at no time score more points tlian are represented! in his private pile. Conse- 
qiieiitly, if with only five plain sticks In his iK^ssession, he could s(?ore only a 
single point, even if Ids toss should call for 5 ; but with six plain sticks he cxnild 
sd'oro 2 points; with nine slicks, etc. The last chances are: With only five 
plain sticks, 5 points are nd?ccs.sary to win ; with four plain sticks, 5 ix)lnts are 
ncc(.‘.s.Mary to win ; with three sticks, 0 i)oints ; with two sticks. 7 ijoints ; with one 
stick, 7 iKiliits. There are two other minor rules : One, that in eouuting 5 points 
on the plain sticks four bundles of four each arc given Instead of the five bundles 
of three each, as one should exiH»ct ; total 10. The other rule Is that to count 0 
points we use a notched stick plus only two plain sticks, Instead of three, as 
might be expected, 

Mr Ilagar states that the preceding game was invented and taught 
by the hero Glooscap. They have also a similar game, called wobuna- 
runk,« which they say was invented and owned by Mikchikch— the 
turtle — one of Glooscap’s companions, to whose shell the dice bear 
some resemblance. 

» The account of wObhnarunk 1 b from a manuscript by Mr Ilagar, which he courteously 
placed In my hands. 


<s= 





Fig. tt4. Countiug stickM for dice; length iucheH; Mic- 
mac Indians, Nova St^otia; cat. no. 18H50, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
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The name wr>bQnArunk !« derived from meaning dawn; to whloh is 

added a teriulmition signifying anything molded or worked ui)on by human 
haiid8.o 

The outfit for the game consists simply of six dice, made from moose or 
caribou bone. One Mlcnmc, at least, is positive that 
the teeth only of these animals can properly be used. 

In playing, these dice are thrown from the right hand 
upon the ground, and the points are counted accord- 
ing to the number of marked or unmarke<l fa<*cs which 
fall uppermost. It is customary for a player to pass his 
band quickly over the dice. If i)osslble, after he has 
tossed them and before they reach the ground. In order 
to secure good luck. The shape of the dice Is that of 
a decidedly fiattened hemisphere, the curved iK)rtion 
being unmarked. The base or flat surface Is about the 
hIzq of u 25-cent plec'e and pre.senta three figures (fig- 
ure 05 ). (^lose to Its edge there Is a circle, touched at 
four rK)lnts by a series of looijod curves, which form a 
kind of cross. Within each of the four spac'es thus separated is an equal-armed 
cross composed of nine dots, which, with the dot In the center of the die. make 
a total of 37 dots ui)on each piece, or of 222 dots (37 by 0) used in the game. 



Fio. a'S Bono ilin; diame 
tor If Inches; Mioma«‘ In- 
dians, Nova Scotia; fnun 
drawing by Stansbury 
Hager. 


Tlio <‘<nint Is us follows: If six marked faees full face 
ui». It <f»im(s oO points ; If five inarkml fares fall fare up. r>; 
If four lunrkisl fa<\'s full face up, 4 ; If throe marked faees 
fall face up. .*1; If two luarketl faees fall faee up, 'i: If one 
marked faee falls faee up, 1 : If six unmarked faees fall 
faw up, 5 ; total, seven counts and 70 points. 

T1k> marks on the Micmac ditMi are similar to 
those on some of the inscrilx*rl shell l)ends. known as 
runtees. found in the state of New York. One of 
these (figure (>(5), reproduced from Prof. W. H. 
Holmes's Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans/' i.s 
from an ancient village site at Poinpey, Avhich Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ, of Baldwinsville, New York, attributes to the seventeentli 
century. Mr Beauchamp writes me that both sides are alike, and that 
it is pierced with two holes from edge to edge. 

Micmac. Digby, Nova Scotia. (Cat. no. 21()42, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Set of implements for the game of altestaan, the dice game, con- 
sisting of si.x bone dice, marked on the flat sides as shown in 
figure 67 and contained in a small velvet bag; a flat wooden dish 
(figure 68); 104 inches in diameter, marke<] with incised lines on 



Fio. 66— Engraved 
«hell l)ead (run tee'); 
Poxnpoy , New York; 
from Holmes. 


• From the fart that white shell lieada (wampum) are constantly referred to as being 
used aa stakes, not only among the tribes of the Atlanth? coast, but In the Southwest (see 
Gushing's account of the white shell l>eads used In shollwe), the writer is Inclined to 
believe that the name of this same w'ftbttnarunk Is derived from the use of wampum 
(w6b(ln, white, so called from the white 'beads) us stakes for which It was played. 
Again, It may refer to the white disks ; hut, however this n)ay be, a peculiar sigulflcance 
ts attached to the use of shell beads as gambling counters or stakes. 

^ Second Annuftl Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pi. xxxvi, fig. 4, 1883. 
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the lower side, as shown in the figure, and fifty-five counting 
sticks (figure 05) ) made of bamboo, fifty-one plain and four 
notched, as describe<] below. 

These were collected by Dr A. S. (xatschet, who obtained them 
from James Meuse, chief of the western counties Indians of Nova 
Scotia. Meuse claimed that the dish was 300 years old, and, though 
this is an exaggeration, one can clearly see that it is of old manu- 
facture. 

Doctor (latschet furnished the following account of the game:'* 

The (lice, altestA-aii — in the plural, altestft-auk-'-iire dlsk-Hhapert, flat above 
and convex below, six in niiniber. They always make them of wlilte bone, and 

since the caril)ou furnishes the hardest 
bone, they use the hone of this anlmul 
only for tlie puri>ose. The caribou 
is still frequent in the w(kw1s of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and is called 
xalibfl’ — in Quoddy, mega 11 ’j) — from its 
habit of shoveling the snow with Its 
forelegs, wliich is done to find the food 
<!()vered by tlu» snow. yallhlF ninlxad('‘g€?t 
(Micmac). “the caribou is scratching or 
shoveling.” The bone dice are made smooth by nibbing tb(*m on a stone. 
snbigidA*an. whetstone, boning stone; subigldegef, any object wbetUsl or honed. 

The dish, or wAItes, is a heavy platter made* of a pu'ce of ro<*k-maple wood, and 
appears to have no other purpose than to J(‘rk alti'stA-ank up and rtveive them 
when falling down. This Is done eithc^r by striking the dish upon a table or 
upon a mat lying on the ground. The rock-maple tree is still found in all 
the hard-wood ridges of Nova Scotia, and where this useful tree is getting 
scarce the Nova Scotia white p(»opIe bc^giii to ivar it, as they do also the nlm6- 
ndh(*ri, or yellow birch; the axamtix* white ash ; the wisx6k, or black ash ; the 
midi, or common poplar. VVlien the dish is made of hircli bark It Is call(»d nhVn, 
plural nlAiiel. The Micmac make birch-bark (^anot»s for AiinaiTolis basiii. Just 
as in ancient times, and the price they now get for them Is i^l5 to 

The wAlt(*s sent t(» yon is made from a piece of rock-maple about one-half 
inch thick, diameter about 1 foot, and wholly carved with a knife, no ma- 
chinery having been uschI. 'Phe top side is slightly concave and the bottom 
conspicuously convex. As the biggest rock-maple tre(^ do not exceed 20 Inches 
In thic-'kness, the wAItes was evidently made from one side of the tree and not 
fr<im across. wood is cross-grained and extremely smooth, the nerves 

(< PJfoxt) of the tree lieing Just perceptible. Hound and ollli)tic figures are 
carved on the top and bottom side, hnt have no significance for the game itself. 
The rn1)l»ing smooth or polishing of the wood is culled sesubaddx by the Indians ; 
it has the same effect as sandjiaper rubbing with ns. 

The altestA-ank, or dice, are blank on the convex side and carvtHi with 
figures on the flat side, which converge in the center. The game itself 
altestaf; tliey (two) jilay the dice game, altestAyek; they (more than two) 
play the dice game, ultestAdiyek. 

The ccmntei-s of this game are of two kinds, both l)elng sticks almut 7 to 8 

« Iliilleiln of tho Free Museum of S(?ience and Art, University of Pennsylvania, v. 2, p. 
101, I'hlladelphio, 1900. 



Fm. 67. — Bone dice; diameter, Jgineh; Mic- 
Tiiar* Indians, Nova Sofdla; eat. no. 2164.*J. 
Free Musinim of S<‘ieneo and Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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hu’lies Ih length: etxftniuawef, flat aticks. with a broadening at one end; CJ) 
kid^inA-ank, thin, cylindrlc sticks, about double the Ihiekness of lucifer niatelies. 
The etxaniuawef. plural (e)txjnnuawel, slender sticks, are also called “five 
liointors/’ because their broadening end shows live notches or [joints, showing 
their value as counters, each rep- 
resenting flve kideinA.-ank. The 
ones sent y<»n are ina<le of bamboo 
obtained from the West Indies, 
hence called kesdsk, plural kesus- 
kel. On one of the txainuawel the 
end has a donbU» set of notches, the 
whole resembling a diminutive ar- 
row. It is called the old man: 
gisigfi, plural gisigilk. With this 
last one txainuawel are to the 
number of four. At the final ac- 
counting each of the txainuawel 
counts 5 [joints, and it is the privi- 
lege cjf the one who gets the old 
man to got r» [joints nnjre than the 
(jthers, under the coiulithjii that his 
previous gain cx<‘e(^l !.■» [loints. 

The kidciiiri-ank, or ccjinmon 
counters, are fifty-one in nninlier, 
cyliiidrlc, and <jf the same length as 
the txainuawel. Sonu' <jf those be- 
fore you are of snau, or rock-maple, 

the <jtiiei*s of hamljoo. Their numhor is deteriuined ijy the fact that tlnw times 
seventeen makes fifty-(JUo, and (*ach three of them reijresents I point in tlie game. 



Fig. liS— PlatUu* for <H(*o (obverse*; fliaineter, 
inches; Micuiac Induiiis, Nova Scotia; cat. 
:il«45J, FrtM> Muiieum of St'ienoo aial Art, X.''niversity 
of Pi'iinsylvanla. 


no. 



Fig. 69— Counting sticks for dice; length, 9i inchea, Micmac Indians, Nova Scotia; cat. no. :.*1642, 
Froc' Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Some of the rules observed in this truly almriginal game are as follow.s, accord- 
ing to James Meuse : 

Aliy [Jlayer In the ring can have throe throws of the dice. When, after shak 
lug the wAltes on a table or on the mat, all the dice, or altestfi-auk, turn their 
white or black side up, the jdayer gets 1 etxanniawef, or 5 [joints, or 15 kideiml- 
auk. When, after the shake, two altestA-ank turn their inarktHl side ii[j, the 
player gets no counter, or kid^md-au. When one nltestd-nn turns up with the 
marked side up, the [Jlayer gets 1 [KJint, or 3 kidemrt-nnk. 

When flve dice turn their marked side up and one the blank side, the player 
makes 1 point, or 3 kUirmid-ank. When the player liiids all six dice with the 
marked side up he wins 15 counters, or 5 points. 
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When five markoil sides turn up and one blank one bo makes 1 |)olnt, or 3 
couuterB. But when he makes the same throw again In sueeesslon to the above, 
he wins 3 points, or ft counters. Whenever a pla.ver has all the blanks turned 
up he has the privilege of thr<»wlng again. 

Micmac. Now Brunswick. (Peabody Museum of American Archie- 
olofjy and I^thnology.) 

Cat. no. .50804. Set of six dice made of antler, three-fourths to 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, marked on flat side with a 
six-rayed star; l)ow’l of birch wood, 11 J inches in diameter, and 
fifty-four counting sticks (figure 70), consisting of fifty jdain 
sticks and four larger sticks. The latter comprise one stick with 
thre<i serrati(»n.s on side near one end,' two each with four serra- 
tions, and om^ resembling the feathered shaftment of an arrow, 
with three serrations on each side. 



Fia. 70. Cnuntipjf HtirkM for dice; leiiKth, 8 to inchoH; Mit'tnnc Itidiarm, Now Brunswick: cat. 
no. 50804, Poalxidy Museum of American ArchceoloKy and Etiinolotry. 


Oat. no. 50792. Five dice of antler, three-fourths to seven-eighths 
of an incli in diameter, marked on the flat side with four-rayed 
star; bowl of birch wood, 94 inches in diameter; 52 counting 
sticks, consisting of 48 plain sticks and 4 larger sticks. 

The latter comprise one stick with five serrations on one side near 
one end, two with fqur serrations each, and one resembling a feath- 
ered arrow shaftment with serrations on each side. The counting 
sticks in this and the preceding game are in part of bamboo. 

Both were collected by Mr (x. M. West. 

Missisauga. New Credit, Ontario. 

Rev. Peter Jones® says: 

In their bowl plays they use plum stones. One side Is burnt black, and the 
other Is left of Its natural color. Seven of these plunis are placed In a wooden 
bowl, and are then tossed up and caught If they hnpi)eii to turn up all white 
or all black they count so many. This Is altogether a chance game. 

Narraganset. Rhode Island. 

Roger Williams, in his Key into the Language of America,® 

“History of the OJebway Indians, p. 1”,5, London, 1801, 

^London, 1043. (Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society, v. 1, p. 145, 
rrovldenee, 1827 ; also. Collections of the Mossachusetts Historical Society, for the year 
ITJM, V. ,s, p. 324.) Cited by Andrew McFarland Davis, In Bulletin of the Eseez InetP 
tute, V. 18, p. 173, Salem, 1886, to whom I am Indebted for the reference. 
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describes the games of the Narraganset as of two sorts — i>rivato and 
public. They have a kind of dice which are plum stones painted, 
which they cast in a tray with a mighty noise ancl sweating.” He 
gives the following words referring to this game: wunnaugonhom- 
min, to play at dice in their tray; asauanasli, the painted plum 
stones which they throw, and puttuckquapuonck, a j>laying arbor. 
He descril)es the latter as made of long poles set in the earth, four 
square, 16 br 20 feet high, on which they hang great store of their 
stringed money, having great staking, town against town, and two 
chosen out of the rest by course to play the game at this kind of 
dice in the midst of all their abettors, with great shouting and 
solemnity. He also says: 

The rbief gamesters among them much desire to make their gods side with 
them in their games . . therefore I have seen them keep as a iirecions 

stone a piece of thunderbolt, which is like unto a crystal. whi<'h they dig out of 
the grouml under some tree, Ihnnder-smltteii, and from this stone they have an 
opinion of success. 

Nipihsing. Forty miles above Montreal, Quebec. 

Rev. J. A. Cnoq describes the plum-stone game among this tribe 
under the name of pakesunak, which he says is the usual name given 
to five plum stones, each marked with several dots on one side only. 
Four or five women, squatting around on a blanket, make the stones 
jump about the height of their foreheads, and according to the stones 
falling on one or the other side the fate of the player is decided. Of 
late the game has bt‘en improved by using a platter instead of a cover 
(blanket) , which caused the name of the game of platter to be given it 
by the whites. 

The name pakesanak is the plural of pakesan, defined as noyau, 
jeu. Dr A. S. Gatschet has kindly given me the following analysis 
of this word: Pake, to fall, to let fall; s, diminutive; an, suffix of 
inanimate nouns. 

Norridgeww;k. Norridgewock, Maine, 

In the dictionary of Father Sebastian Rasies,* a number of words ^ 
referring to games are defined,^ from which it appears that the 
Norridgewock Indians, played a game with a bowl and eight disks 
(ronds), counting with grains. The disks were black on one side 

* Lextqiie do la I^angno Aigonquino, Montreal, 1886. 

^ Memoirs American Academy of Arts and Science, n. v. 1, Cambridge, 

c J© Jouo avoo do© ronds blancs d’un c6t<i et noirsdo Tautro, nedorakkC, v. nedantnke, v. iioda8e 
aiinar. Les ronds, Css6 8&nar; lea gfaina, tagdaaak. Lea grains du Jou du plat, dicuntur otiam, 
^8868anar. Lora qn'ils a'on trouve du nombre do 8, 5 blanca et 3 noirs, v. 6 iioirs ot 3 blancs, 
nebarbam, keh, etc. (on no tiro rion); idem fit do 4 blancs et 4 nuirs. l..or8 qu’ll y on a 6 d'un« 
eonlour, et 2 do Pantre, nemesSdam (on tire 4 grains). Lors qu'il y eu a 7 d'une nif!in© coulmir, 
Ot qu*un do Tautre, ned^neSi (on on tiro 10). Lore qu'ils sont tons 8 do memo ooulour, nSrihara 
(on en tir© 20) . NosAkasi, je plant© an bois dans terre p'r marquer les parties. Jo lui gagne une 
partie, je meta un bois p*r,etc., n©g8dag8liaran. NodasabauiaukS, il me dt^marquo une partle, 
ii 5te tin bois, etc. Je joue au plat, n8anrad6b&ma 3. Han m6. Mota les i>otits ronds, etc., p8n4 
te48anar. KederakObena, je le© meta. 

* Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v., 18, p. 187, Salem, 1886. 

24 ETH — 05 m-7— 0 
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and white on the other. If black and white turned up four and four, 
or five and thre^, there was no count; six and two ciounted 4; seven 
and one, 10; and all eight of the same color, 20. Davis remarks 
that, “ according to Rasies, the count was sometimes kept by thrust- 
ing .sticks into the ground. This is shown by Indian words used iu 
the games, which Rasies interprets, respectively: ‘I thrust a .stick in 
the ground to mark the games; ’ ‘ I win a game from him; I place a 
stick,’ etc. ; ‘ He takes the mark for a game away from me ; he re- 
moves a stick,’ etc.; ‘ He takes away all my marks; he removes them 
all.’ ” 

Ottawa. Manitoba. 

Tanner" describes the game as follows, under the name of bugga- 
sank or beggasah : 

The heg->i:a-Rnh-mik ore amall pieces f)£ wood, hone, or sometimes of brass 
miule by cutting nji an old kettle. One side they stain or color black, the other 
they aim to have bright. Theae may vary in number, but can never be fewer 
than nine. They are put together in a large wootlen bowl or tray kept for the 
puriKifte. The two parties, sonietinies twenty or thirty, sit down opposite to 
each other or in a circle. 'Phe play consists In striking the edge of tlie howl in 
such a manner as to throw ail the heg-ga-sah-iiiik into the air, and on the 
luannor in which they fall into the tray deiHJiids his gain or loss. If his stroke 
has been to a certain extent furtmiute, the player strikes again and again, as 
in the game of billiards, until he misses, when It passes to the next. 

Pa\ssamaqu<)I)dy. Maine. 

l''hc bowl game among these Indians is described by Mrs W. W. 
Brown,® of Calais, Maine, under the name of alltesteg»*nuk : 

relayed by two fiersons kneeling — ^a folde<l blanket between them serving as 

ii cushion on which to strike the shallow 
wooden dish, named wal-tah-ha-ino*g’n. 
This dish Itigure 711 contains six thin 
lK)ne disks [tigure 7-1 about three- 
fourths of an Inch In diameter, carved 
and colored on one side and plain on the 
other. These are tosseil or turned over 
by bolding the dish firmly in the hands 
and striking down hard on the cushion. 
For counting in this game there are 
48 small slicks, about 5 inches In 
length, named Im-ga-ta-md-g’n’al ; 4 somewhat larger, named t'k’m-way-wai and 
1 notched, called non-a-da-ma-wuoh [figure 73]. 

All the sticks are placed In a pile. The disks are put In the dish without 
order; each contestant can play while he wins, but on bis missing the other 
takes the dish. Turning all the disks but one, the player takes 3 small sticks, 
twice in succession, 9 sticks, three tirnes in succession, 1 hig stick or 12 small 
ones. Turning all alike once, he takes a big stick, twice in succ^ession. 8 
big ones, or 2, and lays a small one out to show what is done, three times 

« A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, p. 114, New York, 1880. 

^ Borne Indoor and outdoor Games of the Wabanaki Indians. Transactions of the Boyal 
Society of Canada, v. 6, sec. 2, p. 41, Montreal, 1880. 



Fio. 71- Manner of holding dish in dice game; 
PoHHHmaquoddy Indians, Maine; from Mrs 
W. W. Brown. 
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in Hucrcession he stands a big stick up — e<iiia] 'to Id sinaii ones from the opixi- 
neat — the uotche<i one to be the last taken of the small ones it being equal to 3. 

When nil the small sticks are drawn and there are large ones left In the i)lle — 
instead of taking 3 from the opponent, the players lay one out to show that the 
other owes 3 stick's, and so on until the large <»nes are won. Then, unless the 
game is a draw, the sec'ond and more interesting stage begins, ami the sticks 
have different value. Turning all the disks but one, the player lays I out — equal 
to 4 from an opponent. Turning all the disks but one twice 
in succession, he lays 3 out — ecpial to 12 from the other — three 
times in succession — stands 1 up, e<iual to 1 li>rge or Id small 
ones. Turning all alike, he sets up 1 large one twl<*e in suc- 
cession; then 3 large ones, or lacking these, 3 small ones for 
each large one. This would end the game if the opponent had 
none standing, as there would be no sti<‘ks to pay the points. 

But a run of three times of one kind in snecession is unusual. 

When one has not enough sticks to pay points won l>y the 
other comes the real te.st of skill, although the former has 
still several superior chanc<‘s to win the ganit". If he has r» 
sticks, he has 3 chances ; if 7 or 0 sticks he has 5 chances ; that Is, he places the 
disks in position, all one side up, for each of the tosses; the other (*oiitestaiit 
takes his turn at playing, but lie <*ati not place the disks. Then, giving the dish a 
peculiar slide, which they call la Ink, or running downhill like water, and at the 
same time striking it down on the cushion, he may, unless the luck is sadly 
against him, win twice out of three times trying. 

To this day It is played with great animation, with incantations for good luck 
and exorcising of evil spirits, by waving of hands and crying yon-t<‘beg-wn- 

wiVdi. At a run of ill luck there are 
lieeiillar passes made over the dish 
and a muttering of Mlc-mae-sqns 
ftk n’me ha-ook (“ I know there 
is a Mlcinac squaw around*’). 

One of their legends tells of a 
game phiy<Ml by Youth against 
Old Age. The old man had mm*U 
m’ta-ou-lln (magic jiovver). He 
had regained his youth several 
times by iiihallug the breath of 
youthful opponents, lie had again grown old ami sought another victim. 
When lie found one whom he thought suited to his purpost? he Invited 
him to a game of ftll-tes-teg-enQk. The young man was also in’t.a-ou-lin, 
and for a pd-he-gan had K’che-baMock (spirit of the air), and consequently 
knew the old man’s Intention, yet he consented to a game. The old man's 
Wftl-tah-hii-mo’g’n was a skull, and the all-tes-teg-euhk were the eyes of former 
victims. The game was a long and exca’thig one, hnt at each tos.s off by the 
young man the dlsk^ were carried a little higher by his i>o-he-gan until they 
disappeared altogether. This broke up a game that has never been cone 
pleted. The legend says that the old map still waits and the young man still 
outwits him. 

Another Passamaqnoddj^ game is de.scribed by Mrs Brown under 
the name of wyponogcnnk: 

This game, like &ll-tes-teg-enflk, has long been a gambling game. The disks 
are very similar, but larger, and eight In number, 'riie players stand op{K)site 
each other with a blanket spread on the ground IxHween them. The disks are 
held In the palm of the hand, and chucked on the blanket. This game is counted 


1 r,- 

Fia. 73— Counting sticks for dice game; length, 61 to 
6| inches; Passamaquoddy Indians, Maine; from 
Mrs W. W. Brown. 



Pio . 72— Bone die, 
Passamaquoddy 
Indians, Maine; 
from MrsW.W. 
Brown. 
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with sticks, the contestants determining the number of iwints uecfessary to win 
before c*(>mmon<'lng to piny. 


]*ENOHSt;oT. Maine. (Cat. no. Free Miiseiiin of Science and 

Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Set of counting sticks of unpainted white w'ood (figure 74), copied at 

the Cliicago Exposition by a Penob- 
scot Indian from those in a set of 
gaming implements, consisting of dice, 
counters, and l>owl, there exhibited by 
the. late (’hi<‘f Joseph Nicolar, of Old- 
town. The latter kindly furnished the 



133 




Fki. 74. Counting fltickfl for dice 
garao; Ponob«cot InrliaiiH, Maine; 


cat. no. 16.S51, Pn^o Mustuira of 
8t^lenee and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Pit;. 75. Limestone disks, iwitwiiily ust^d in game; 
it I inch in dianieter,5 J incli in diameter; Nottawa- 
saga, Ontario. Aivlunfjlogiml Mnstmm, Toronto. 


writer the following account of the game under the name of werlarda- 
harmungun : 

The buttons used as dice in this game are made from the shoulder blade of 
a moose, the counters of cedar wood. The latter are flfty-fivo in number, fifty- 
one being rounded splints about fi inches in length, three fiat splints of the same 
length, and one made in a zigzag sliuiie. A soft hod Is made in the ground or on 
the floor for the dish to strike on. Two persons having lieen selei'ttKl to play 
the game, they seat themselves opposite to each other. The buttons are placed In 
tlie dish, and It is tossed up and brought down hard upon its soft bed. If five of 
tlie six buttons have the same side up, tlie player takes three round splints ; hut 
if the entire six turn the same side up, it is called a double, and the player takes 
one of the flat ones. The game Is c*ontinued until all the i-ounters are drawn. 


Tt might naturally be Inferred that remains of tln^ bone disks used 

in the bowl game would be found 
in our archeological museums, but 
us yc't I have not met with any. 
On the other hand, small disks of 
pottery and of stone, frequently 
marked on one face, are not un- 
common, and are usually classified 
as gaming implements. I am in- 
debted to Mr David Boyle, cura- 
tor of the Archmological Museum, Toronto, for the sketch (figure 76) 
representing a spnall disk of soft white limestone from Nottawasaga, 
Ontario, in his collection, engraved with a cross on one side and a 
similar disk with a cro.ss on l>oth sides. 



Pici . 70. Billie Hiiek dice; length, OinclicB; Pio- 
gan IndiatiH, Alberta; cat. uo. 09856, Field 
Columbian Museum. 


PiEGAN. Alberta. (Cat. no. 69356, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Set of four bone staves, 8 inches in length, marked with incised lines, 
in two pairs, one with chevrons in red and the other with crosses 
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Flo. 77 . Bone dice; diameter, 3 inch; Potawatomi Indiana, 
Oklahoma; cat. no. 70701, Fiehl ( V>luml>iun MuM^um. 


between transverse lines, one of the latter tied with a leather 
band (figure 76). Collected by Mr R. N. Wilson. 

Potawatomi. Potawatomi reservation, Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 70701, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Set of 8 bone diee (figure 77) ; six disks, three- fourths of an inch 
in diameter, one tor- 
toise, and one horse 
head, with one side 
rounded and plain and 
reverse flat and stained 
red; accompanied by a 
flat wooden bowl, 11 
inches in diameter, and 
25 seeds used in count- 
ing. Collected by Dr 
George A. Dorsey. 

Sauk and Foxes. Tama, Iowa. (Cat. no. 36751, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Eight disks of bone (figure 78), gusigonuk, three- fourths of an inch 
in diameter. Six are marked with two incised circles on one side, 
and two with a five-pointed star inclosed in a circle, with a brass 
boss in the center which penetrates to the other side. Except 
for this the reverses are plain. Accompanied by a wooden bowl, 

anagai (cat. no. 36752), 
made of a maple knot, 
grea se -soa ked and h i gh 1 y 
polished; diameter, 11 J 
inches. Collected by tlu^ 
writer in 11100. 

Both men nntl women play, hiil 
this is especially a woman's game. 
The dice are tossed iu the bowl, and 
the count is kept with ten sticks, 10 
being the game. The counts are as 
follows : Eight marked sides up 


Flu. 70. sticks for woman's 

dlco gam<*; length, 54 inohoa; Sauk 
and Fox Indiana, Tama, Iowa; cat. 
no. ^Igs, American Muaeum of N atural 
History. 





Pia. 78. Bono dice; diameter, t inch; Sank and Pox 
Indians, Tama. Iowa; cat. no. U675i, Frw Muaoum 
of Bcience and Art, University of Pennsylvania* 


counts 4 : eight plain sides up, 4 ; seven marked sides and one white side up, 2 ; 
six marked sides and two white sides up. 1 ; seven white sides and one marked 
up, 2 ; six white sides and two marked up, 1 ; seven white .sides and one star up. .> , 
seven marked sides and one brass stud up, 5; six white sides and two stars up. 
10; six marked sides and two brass studs up, 10. The game Is called gusigouogl. 
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A set of message sticks (figui-e T9) for the women 's dice game, in the 
American Museum of Natural History (cat. no. consists of 

a bundle of eight pieces of reed, 5^ inches in length. Collected 
by Dr William Jones. 


ATHAPASCAN STOCK 

San Carix)S Apache. San Carlos, Gila county, Arizona. (Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. na 63556. Three wooden staves (figure 80), 9 inches in length. 



Pig. flO. Stick dice; length, 9 inches; San Carlos 
Aimclie Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 63566, Field 
Columbian Museum. 



BiiHiimMSi 

Fig. 81. Stick dice; length, 8 inches; San 
Carlos Apache Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 
68567, Field Columbian Museum. 


flat faces painted red, with incised cross lines painted black in 
middle and end edges notched, round sides painted yellow. 



Pio. 82. San Carlos Apache Indians playing stick dice; Gila county, Arizona; fi*om photograph 

by Mr B. C. Simms. 

•Cat. no. 63357. Three wooden staves (figure 81), 8 inches in length, 
identical with preceding, except that flat faces have alternate 
painted bands, black and red. They were collected by Mr S. C. 
Simms, who gives the name of the game as settil. 
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White Mountain Apache. Arizona. (Field Columbian Musc^um.) 
Cat. no. 61247. Three wooden staves (figure 83), lOf inches iu 
length, flat on one side, painted yellow, with green band on flat 
face. 

These specimens were collected by Rev. Paul S. Mayerhoff, who 
gives the following account of the game under the name of tsaydithl, 
or throw-sticks : 

This Is a woman’s game and is playeil witli gmit ardor. The staves are 
three in number, from 8 to 10 inelies long and Hat on one sldt*. 

The playground is a circle [figure 84] almit 5 feet in diameter. The center 
of this circle Is formed by a flat rock of any convenient size, generally from 
8 to 10 Inches in diameter. On the circniiiference forty stones are arranged 
in sets of ten, to be used as counters. Not less tlian two or more than four 
persons can participate in the game at one time. 

In playing, the sticks are grasped in the hand and thrown on eml upon the 
r<K?k in the center with force enough to make them rebound. As they fall, 
flat or round face upward, the throw counts fr<»ni 1 to IP, as follows: Three 
round sides up counts IP jjoints, c alled .viih ; two round sides up, one flat, 1 or 
2 points, called tlay ; one round side up, two flat. i»oints. called tali gee; 



Fig. 83. Pig. M. 

Plo. 8:1. stick dico for tsay-dithl; longtli, l(»t imsbes; Wbite Mountain Apache Indiaus, Arizona; 

c*t. no. 6124T, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fi(3. 84. Circuit for stick dico; White Mountain Apache Indians, Arizona. 

three flat sides up, 5 points, (*alle<l dtlgay. Should one of the pla.vers, in mak- 
ing lier count, cf)ntinne fnjin lier set of ci>unters {o the adjoining set of lier 
opixiiient’s and strike tlie place marked l>y the opponent’s tally marker, it 
throws the opixinent’s count out of the game, and she must start anew. Who- 
ever first marks 40 points wins. 

Cat. no. 61248. Four sticks (figure 85). 23 inches in length, the 
round sides painted, two alike, with four diagonal black stripes, 
and one wdth a broad red band in the middle and red ends. The 
• first three have flat reverses, painted red, and the fourth, with 
the red baiid^ a black reverse. 

Another set, cat. no. 61249, has three with round sides decorated 
alike with alternate red and black linens, and one with diagonal black 
lines. The first three have red reverses, the fourth a bhic‘k leverse. 

These specimens were collected by Rev. Paul S. Mayerhoff, who 
gives the following account of the game under the name of haeegohay, 
drop sticks : 

This game Is played by both sexes together. For it there is no prei)aratton 
of a playground. The staves are four sticks 18 to 24 Inches In length, round on 
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the back, flat i)U the face. One of the set of four sticks is distinguished from 
the remaining throe and represents a man, the other three being women. The 
sticks are dropi>e<i and tlie points counted as follows; Four faces down, sticks 
lying parallel, <*ouuts 10; four faces down, pair of crosses, 10; four faces down, 

odd stick crossing the others. 10; 
four faces up, pair of crosses, 20 ; 
four faces up, odd stick crossing 
others. 20 ; three faces down, 
one crossed by the odd stick, face 
upward, 20; three faces ui), one 
c‘ro8sed by the odd stick, face 
down, 20 ; three faces up, crossecl 
i)y the odd stick, face down, 30; 
three faces up, two crossed by the odd stick, face up or down, 30 ; four faces up, 
sticks lying parallel, 40; three faces up, one face down, lying parallel, 52; three 
faces down, one face up, lying parallel, 52 ; three faces up), one down, crossing 
one another six times, 02. 

White Mountain Apache. White river, Arizona. 

Mr AUxtI B. Ueagan furnished the following account of the 
Apache stick dice game in a communication to the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology in 1901 : 

This game is usually played by women only, occupying with It their leisure 
hours. They bet on it such things us beads, dress materials, and other objects 
of small value, sometimes 
even money. When money 
is bet It is put under the 
stone on which the sticks 
are cast. In i)reparing the 
field a spot of ground is lev- 
eled and a small flat stone 
placed ill the center. Other 
stones are then piilod around 
this stone to form a circle 
{ figure 80] 3} feet In diam- 
eter, with four openings, 10 
stones being placed in each 
(quarter of the cir(fle, the 
open I ngs correspond I ng w I th 
the northeast, southeast, 
southwest, and northwest. 

The stones, wliieh are 
ph'ked iij) in the irnniediate t^rcult for stick dice; White Mountain Apache 

vicinity of the playground, 

are of various shapies and sizes. The stones being laid, a stick is placed in the 
opening at the northeast to Indicate that this is the starting point. In counting, 
a fjlayer moves his counting>stick as many stones from the starting point as he 
has points to <wint, putting his marker in the space Just Iieyond the last stone 
counted, unless that count should end In one of the four openings, in which case 
he puts it In the next preceding space. The stones In each section are num- 
bered or named. Those in the two sections on the right of the starting j:)olnt 
are iiuml>ered from 1 on to the right, and those on the left of the starting 
point in the same way toward the left. 
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Fit*. 85. Stick dice for ha-ec-goliay ; length, S3 Incben: 
White Mountain Apache Indiana, Arizona; c»t. no. 
01248, Field Columbian Muaeum. 
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The playing stiekn are nlx>iit a foot In length, and are the halves of green sticks 
about 1 Inch hi diameter, the bark being left on the rounded side and the split 
surface marked across its face with <‘harcoal bands about 1 inch wide. In 
throwing, the sticks are carefully held together In the hand, witli the marked 
faces either in or out They are hurled, ends down, the hand being released 
Just before they strike, so that they are free to fall or bounce in any direction. 

The counts are as follows : One markeil face up counts 2 ; two marked faces 
up, 3; three marked faces up, 5; three marked faces down, 10. 

If the player scores 10, she throws again: otherwise she passes the sticks to 
the next player. When a player makes 10, she always says yak ! and strikes the 
center stone with the hunch of three play sticks sidewise before throwing them 
again. The number of idayers may he two, three, or four, the last-named num- 



Fio. W, White Mountain Apache wi>mon playing stick dice (the sticks in midair i; White river, 
Arizona: from photograph by Mr Alliert B. Hoagan. 

her being usual. When four play, one sits liehind eaeh section of sh)nes, facing 
the center. When more than two play, the two that face eaeh other i)lay as 
partners. In nu»ving their count Ing-stleks, [)artners always mov’e them In the 
siiiuo direction. The player of the east section and her partner. If she has one, 
move around the circle toward the south, and the player of the north section 
moves around toward the west. 

If a player’s count terminates at, or moves past, a place occiii)ied by an 

antagonist, she takes her opixment's eountlng-stick and throws it hack, and the 

latter must start again, losing all her c*onnts. 

A game consists of three circuits, or 12D points. Each time a player makes a 

circuit she scores by placing a charcoal mark on a stone In her section. 

Vocabulary : m dilth', the stick game ; set dilth' b^d'-dfm-kak, let us play the 

stick game; dflk. the sti<*ks use<l In the stick game; gfln-alsh'na, the game Is 

finished, won ; ghn-alsh-na She, I have the game. 

* * • 
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White Mountain Apache. East fork of White river, Arizona. 

(Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 68819. Three wooden staves, 14 inches in length, painted 
alike, blue on the flat face and rounded backs yellow. 

Cat. no. 68822. Thre<i wooden stave.s, llj inches in length, with 
incised cross lines, blue and red in the middle of the flat face, the 
rounded backs plain. 

Cat. no. 68821. Three wooden staves. 121 inches in length, with 
diagonal incised black line across the middle of the flat face, the 
rounded backs plain. 

Cat. no. 68824. Threxj wooden staves, 9 inches in length, with the 
middle of the flat .sides blackened, and one .stave with incised 
diagonal line in the middle, the rounded backs plain. 

These specimens were collected by Mr Charles L. Owen, who 

describes tliem as used in the game of tsa-st^l. 

Arizona. (Cat. no. 1.52696, United States National Mu.seum.) 

Set of three sticks of hazel wood, 8 inches in length, three-fourths 
of an inch wide, and about three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
flat on one side, with a diagonal black band across the middle, the 
other rounded and unpainted. They show marks of use. 

These were collected by Dr Edward Palmer,® and were tlescribcd by 



Pig. 88. Fig, K». 


Flo. 8H. Stick dice; lenfrth, inchca; Whit© Mountain Apacho Indiann, Fort Aparhe, Arizotia; 

cat. no. 18019, Freo Mu.«(oi]ni of Scionco and Art, Univornity of Pennsylvania, 

Pig. 89. Manner of holding: stick dice; White Mountain Apache Indians, Arizona: from draw- 
ing: by the laUt Capt. C, N. B. Macauley, U. *S. Army. 

Captain C. X. B. Macauley, IJ. S. Army, as used in a game played by 
women in a circle * of forty stones divided in four tens with a division 
to each ten, and having a large flat rock placed in the middle. 

Four or six can play. Two sides are formed of equal numbers, and two sets of 
.sticks are used. The players kneel behind the rock circle. The first player takes 
the sticks In one hand, roundeii sides out [ dgure 89], and slams them end first on the 
rock. From this Is derived the name of the game, s4-tich-ch. hounce-on-the-rock.v 

*A set of sticks (flg. 88) made of a variety of the prickly ash. Oi Inches In length, 
but otherwise Identical with the above, is contained in the Free Mitseiini of Science and 
Art of the University of Pennsylvania feat no. 18619). and was collected, by Capt. 
C. N. B. Macauley, U. S. Army. 

Doctor Palmer says a square ; Captain Macauley, a circle. 

^ Capt. John G. Bourke gave the Apache name of this game to the writer as tze-cbls, 
stone, or zse-tllth, wood, the words referring to the central stone and the staves. The 
circle of stones is called, he stated, tze-nasti, stone circle. Dr Edward Palmer gives 
the name of the game as satlll. 
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The counts ure as follows: Three round sides u|» counts 10; three flat sides 
up, 5 ; two round sides up and one flat, 2 ; one round side up and two flat, a. 

A throw of 10 gives another throw. Each side has two sticks which are used 
to mark the couht. The two sides count from opposite directions. 

White Mountain Apache. Fort Apache, Arizona. (Cat. no. 81405, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Thirteen wooden dice (figure 90), 1§ inches in length, flat on one side 
and rounded on the other, all painted black on the flat side, while 
thr(‘e have reddish brown and ten white backs. 

Collected in 1903 by Mr Charles Ij. Owen, who gives the following 
account of the game, which is played only by warrioi’s : 

It is called dA'k&>nadagiza, or dA'ka gil8tsC‘'gi. Thirteen, or. according to 

another Informant, fourteen dice are 
used. Two or four players partici- 
pate. The highest i)ossil)Io throw is 
20 points. The dice are shaken In a 
flat basket, or tsft. The groiiini. hav- 
ing been hollowed out, is lined with 
bear grass covered over w Ith a buck- 
skin or blanket, 'fbis is to give elas- 
ticity and recoil to dice wiien tlie 
basket Is struck sharply. The mode 
of shaking dice Is to strike the basket, 
w-hich is firmly grasped at twN) oppo- 
site sides, dowm upon the elastic play- 
ground, the dice thereby being tossed upward and shaken over well. 

The counts are as follows: Tfi-ilqgai, three white backs, ten black faces, counts 
12; itcld^nkagii, three red backs, ten black faces, — ; nUtdha, one red back: 
twelve black faces, 10: cctl^ -ilqg^, five white backs, eight black faces. 
gflstsdd-ilqg^ or dsilqg^, seven white backs, six black faces. — : bA -isfdna, three 
red backs, ten white backs, 20; beitciha, — red backs, — white backs, 16; t^ndai. 
three black faces, ten white backs, — : doca, three red backs, three white backs, 
seven black faces, — ; nAkl-uftdA^lA, two red backs, ten white liacks, one black 
face, 5. ' 

Hufa, Hupa valley, 

California. 

(Free Museum 
of Science and 
Art, Univer- 
sity of Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37199. Four Ficj. ftl. Shell dice; diamoters, | to If inches; Hufm Indians, 
disks of mussel California; cat. no. ;I71«9, 87:»a, Free Museum of Science 
, ^ ‘ " and Art, ITniverslty of Pennsylvania. 

shell (figure 91rt), 

two alike, three-fourths of an inch, and two alike, seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. One side is dull and slightly concave, 
and the other bright and convex. 

Cat. no. 87200. Four disks of abalone shell (figure 916). similar to 




Pio. 90. Wooden dice; length, 1 1 inches; White 
Mountain Apache Indians, Arizona; eat. no. 
84466, Field Columbian Museum. 
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the preceding, 1 mid li inches in diameter. Collected by the 
writer in 1900. ^ 

They are used by women in a game called by the same name as the 
dice, yeoul mat. 

Two women play. lUie four <lice are shaken together In the hands, the palms 
clasped together, and the d!<‘e let fall upon a blanket. The larger dice are 
called ini iii-klaii, ami the smaller, iiii-iil-skek ; the concave sides, tak-al-tlm-lt, 
and the ct>nvex, you-tlm-it. Two heads and two tails count; four heads count 
I ; four tails ctnint 1. Other plays do not count. The count Is kept with ten 
sticks, which are put in the center between the two women and drawn out as 
Ihej’ win. When the center pile is exhanslod they draw from each other until 
one woman wins the ten sticks. The game is played at any time.® 

A Crescent C-ity Indian, whom the writer met at Areata, California, 
gave the name of the dice descrilK‘d above as tchuthut; large dice, 
tchaka ; small dice, miishnai ; concave sides, gaemun ; convex sides, 
youtowitiTum; let us play dice, chitat. 

Kaw(tiodinnk. Mackenzie. (Cat. no. 7404, United States National 
Museum.) 

Four wooden blocks (figure 92), 1^ inches in length, said to be for a 



Pio. SiJ. WtK»fU>n dice; ]eng1.h, li inchoH; Kawchodlnne Indians, Mackenzie; cat. no. 7404, United 

States National Museum. 

game. They have a rounded base, with two transverse cuts, and 
are perforated, as if for stringing. Collected by Maj. R. Kenni- 
cott on the Arctic coast. 

Navaiio. St Michael, Arizona. 

Rev. Berard Haile ^ describes the following game: 

Ashbf’l, the croRsed-stick game. Two stlckR are used, about 4 or 5 Inches 
long. One side of the sticks Is colored red, the other black. Each stick has 
on each side four marks, cuts. In the center. A blanket la placed on the ground 
and another attached above It to the ceiling. The sticks are crossed so that 

« The following vocabulary for the game was collected for the writer hy Dr Pliny B. 
Goddard: Dice, ki wll-mfit ; large dice, mPnl kl-ft-d; small dice, ml-skl-fttz; convex sides, 
tlS'kOs; concave sides, rndk^kas. 

^ Under date of .Tune 5, 1002. The information was obtained from a medicine man 
named Qatqall nndlol. Laughing l>octor. 
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the marks touch each other, and are held in this ixisitioii with the index finger 
and thumb of both hands. The player slates how many iM)ints lie will s('ore 
and his opponent takes up the ehallenge by stating liis own jKunts. The sticks, 
held In position with both hands, are thrown up against the blanket above, and 
according as tliey fall — that is — as the marks touch eacli otlier or are close to 
one another, a point, great or small. Is scored. Tile higliest point Is scored if 
the sticks fall as held when thrown up, otherwise file points <*ount according 
to the proximity of the mark on the two slicks. Tlie jilayer <*ontiuiies, if he 
scores a point; contrariwise, his opponent tries. 

This was an Indoor game and not limited to a parlicnlar season. At present 
it Is scarcely known, but our inf<»rmaiit renmmiiers it was played quite fre- 
quently in his childhood. lie nancndiers. too. that the sti<*ks wcn^ not roiindCHl 
or hollow, but ordinarily rouml. 

In a subsequent letter, from information obtained from Tlissi 
tso, “Rig Goat,’* whose fatlier was a professional gambler. Father 
Berard writes : 

Tliere are four sticks of different colors, yellow, white, and blue. Yel 

low is called tsi, white wlidshi, black aslibft, and blue iif^zbi, Tiiesc names are 
not those of thg colors but of the sticks. AVhite and yellow, black and lilue, are 
partners, respectively. These sticks are placed in a basket and thrown iq) to 
the blanket in order to rebound. According as they fall, or not. in proximity to 
partners selecte^J, points are scored and stakes won. 

Navaho. (’hill Lee, Arizona. (Cat. no. 3()21. Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Three sticks, 3 inches in length, flat on one side and i-ounilod on the 
other. 

One stick (figure 93a), painted half black and half white on the 



Fio. 08 Cl, Z>, c. Stick dice (for ashbii); 
length, 3 inches; Navaho Indians, Ari- 
zona; cat. no. 8821, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum. 

rounded side, the flat .side black, 
is called tsi'i, head. Another ( fig- 
ure 936), painted half red and 
half white, the flat-side half black 
and half white, is called nezhi, and 
the third (figure 93c), painted en- 
tirely red on the rounded side and 
black on the flat side is t:alled 



Fio. 94. Order of counts in gamt^ of ashbii; 
Navaho Indians, Arizona. 


tqelli. Three dice are employed in the game of ashbii. I ho sticks 
are held together and tossed, ends upward, against the blanket above 
the players. A basket is placed below and they do not count unless 
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they fall into it. I'he counts are agreed upon in advance, and follow 
the order displayed in figure 94. 

N.AVAIIO. New Mexico. (Cat. no. 9557, United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Set of three sticks of root of cottonwood, 8 inches in length, about If 

inches in breadth, 
and one-half inch 
in thickness, one 
side flat and black- 
ened, the other 
rounded and un- 
painted (figure 
95) ; one stick tied 
near the end to 
prevent splitting. 
They show marks 
of continued use. Collected by T)r Kdward Palmer. 

As observed by the writer at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
the Navaho play on a circle of forty stones, throwing the staves ends 
down upon a flat stone placi^d in the t^entcr. Each player has a 
splint or twig to represi'iit him upon the lioard, and these are all 
pla(*ed together at one 
of the four openings 
in the circle at the 
commenwinent of the 
game. The throws 
count as follows: 

Three round side up 
counts 10; three flat. 

6 ; two rounds and 
one flat, 0; one round 
and two flat, 0. The 
following vocabulary 
of the game was fur- 
nished me by a Nav- 
aho at Chicago: The 

game, set-tilth; the Pio. 90. Navaholndlan women playing stick dice, St Hlnhaol. 
staves, set-tilth ; the Arizona; from photograph by Rev. Berard Halle. 

circle of stones, sen-asti ; the stone in the center, a-cle-sane. 

Dr Washington Matthews® describes a game played by Navaho 
women under the name of tsidil or tsindil : 

The principal Implements are three sticks, which are thrown violently, ends 
down, on a flat stone around which the gamblers sit. The sticks rebound so 

* Navajo Logonds, note 47, p. 210, Boaton, 1807. 




Fici. 95. stlc-.k dlfo; length. 8 inelioi*: Navaho Indiana, Now 
Mexico; oat. no. United Stntoa National Miisoum. 
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well that they would tty far away were not a blanket stretchetl overhead to 
throw them back to the players. A number of small atones placed in the form 
of a square are used as cwinters. These are not moved, but sticks, whose posi- 
tions are changed according to the fortunes of the game, are placed between 
them. The rules of the game have not been recorded. 

Doctor Matthews tells,® among the early events of the fifth or 
present world, that while they were waiting for the ground to dry 
the women erected four poles on which they stretched a deerskin, 
and under the shelter of this they played' the game of three sticks, 
tsindi, one of the four games which they brought from the lower 
world,* 

Navaho. Arizona. (Cat. no. 02540^ Field Columbian Museum.) 
Three flat blocks, G inches in length, one fac(‘ painted with equal 
bands of green, blue, and red, and the other face half blue and 
half red. 

They were collected by Dr (leorge A. Dorsey, who describes the 
game under the name of sitih. 

The circle is senesti. The game is 40 and the counts are as follows: All with 
three hands uii count .5; all with two hands up, 10; one with three bands and 
two with two bands, 2 ; two with tlireh bands and one with two bands, .'1 ; one 
with two bands and two with three hands, .*>. 

.Vrizoiia. (Cat. no. 74735, United States National Museum.) 

Set of seven blocks of cedar wood, three-fourths of an inch in length, 
seven-sixteenths of an inch wide, and one-fourth of an inch 
thick (figure !>7) ; section hemispherical. Six have Hat sides 
blackened and one painted red; opposite unpainted. 

These wore collected by Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. Army. 
The game was “ played with t:ount- 
ers by women." 

Doctor Matthew's'-' describes au- 
otlier game similar to the above 
under the name of faka-thad-sata ** 

Olathe thirteen tdlips: Fio. BT. Woodon dice: | inch; 

. . , . _ Navaho Itidians, Ariztma; cat. no. 747;i5, 

It IS played with thirleon thin flat United Btates National Muaoum. 
pieces of wood which are colored red on 

one side and loft white or uncolore<l on the other. Success depends on the num- 
Imr of chips which, l)eing thrown upward, fail witii their white sides n[). 

In the gambling contest between Hastschogan and Nohoilpi the 
animals came to the relief of the former, and in the game of taka- 

® Navajo Isegenda, p.,77, Boston, 1897. 

^Ibld. The other games were dilk(^n, played with two sticks, each the length of an 
arm; atsd, played with forked sticks and a ring; and aspl'n. 

• Ibid, p. 83. 

^ Tak&-thad-sAta was the first c/f four games played by the young Hastsf^hogan with 
the gambling god Nohoilpi. These four games ore not the same as the four described 
aa brought from the under world. They comprise, in addition, n&nzoz, hoop nnd iK>1e ; 
tarnbetsll, puah on the wood, In which the contestants push on a tree untq It is torn 
from Ita roota and falls, and tsol, ball, the object In which was to hit the bail so that 
it would fall beyqnd a certain line. 
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thad-sata the Bat said: Leave the game to me. I have made 
thirteen chips that are white on both sides. I will hide myself in the 
ceiling and when oiir champion throws up his chips I will grasp them 
and throw down my chips instead."' The Bat assisted as he had 
promised the son of TIastsehogan, aiul tlie latter soon won the game. 

Navaho. Kearns Canyon. Arizona. 

Mr A. M. Stoplien describes the following game in his unpub- 
lished manuscript : 

Tu-ka sost-sitl, sev(‘n cards, played with seven small chips about 1 Inch In 
diameter, one red, bi-tu, on one side ami marked with a cro.ss. the other side 
blackened ; six black on one slile, liot-djilc. and niicolored on the other side. 
Thrown up from the hands, when one white side comes up, the one who has been 
shaking the dice wins, called (in tail : when only one hlack ilisk is exiwised, 
tai-kliffii; when the red one and nil the rest white, luVka, a wliinlni;' card for 
several amounts, it may he seven times the stakes doubled; when ail are black 
except the retl, it is called hot-dje-hl tcl. An even number of idayers are sought 
It is a inAn’s game; hut wouumi are also found to play It, though only under 
protest from tlie men. 
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Chin Lee, Arizona. (Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 

Cat. no. 3022. Seven wooden dice (figure i>8a), flat on one side and 

rounded on t h e 
other, ends scjuare; 
length, thr(*c»- fourths 
of an inch. 

Cat. no. 3023. Seven 
wooden dice (figure 
98Z>), similar to the 
alK)ve, hut circular; 

Fia.08a,ft,r. Three sets of wooden dine; len^hs, Inches; i . 1 ’ 

Navaho Indians, Arizona; cat. nu. 3822, 3623, and 3024, (Iiametei , I inCH. 

Brtfoklyn Institute Mnsexiui. Cat. IIO, 3024. Seveil 

wooden dice (figure 9S<*), similar to the above, but oval; diame- 
ter, 1| inches. 

These dice are all painted black on the flat side, with six unpainted 
and oiH* painted red on the convex side; made by a medicine man 
named Little Singer, who gave the name as dakhk tsostsedi, seven 
cards. 

Rev. Berard Haile deserilGes the jireceding game in a personal 
letter ; ^ 


Dil'ka t.sostse'fli, cards seven times or seventh card. There are four sets of 
<*hlps of seven each. One set is flat on lK>th sides, and square; another has round 
corners ; another Is flat below and round alH»vo ; and the other set tapers to a 
IK)lnt on both aides, with rounded back and a ridge In the center. Bach of these 
sets has six <'hips, colored white or natural on one side, the other side being 
hla<*k. The .seventh one Is red and \Uilte and la ealleti blchl', red, and counts 
more than all the rest. These chips were made of onk or of a eeitafn species 
of wood easily i)olished after removing the bark, perhaps mahogany. The 
players usually carried four seta with them, together with a basket, In a pouch, 
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from which I conclude It was small, and threw them up. However, they played 
with only one set at a time, viz., seven chips, either round or flat ones. Accord- 
ingly as the color of the chips faced the ground, |x>ints were scrored. Six white 
and the seventh red won the game, while all blacks did not score as much. 

Frank Walker, one of Father Herard’s interpreters, recro^nized the 
name taka-thad-sata, or thirteen cards, given by Doctor Matthews as 
that of a similar game which is so called in legends, but said that 
daka tsostsedi is more generally known and spoken of. 

SeRani. British ColuinV>ia. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie® gives the following description of the 
game of the platter. 

The instruments of It consist of a platter or dish made of wood or bark fiiul six 
round or square but flat pieces of metal, wood, or stone, wliose sides or surfaces 
are of different colors. These are put into the dish, and after being for some 
lime shaken together are thrown into the air and rei^eived again in the dish with 
considerable dexterity, when l)y tlie iimnber that are turned up of the same 
mark or color the game is regulated. If there should lie equal numbers the 
throw Is not reckoned; if two or four, the platter changes hands. 

Taki'I-m. Slnart lake, British (^)lninbia. 

The Beverend Father \. G. Moriee wrote: 

A third chance game was jn’oper to the women and was jilayed witii button- 
11 kc pieces of bone. 

It was based on the same principle as dice, and, in (H>miuon with atlib, it has 
long fallen into disuse. Its name is atlyf'h. 

BKOTHI-KAN STOCK 

Beothuk. Newfonndlnn<l. 

From colored drawing.s of ancient bone disks attributed to the 
Beothuk, and presented to the ITnited States National Museum by 
Lady Edith Blake, of Kingston, Jamaica, it would appear that this 
tribe may have used gaming disks resembling those of the Micmac. 

(WDDOAN STOC’K 

Arikara. North Dakota. (Cat. no. 0342, 0355, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Set of eight plum stones, plain on one side, with marks burned on tlie 
other, as shown in figure 99. Four have stars on a burnt 
ground; two, circular marks; two are entirely burned over. 
Basket of woven grass, 7 inches in diameter at the top and 2 
inches deep (catalogued as from the Grosventres). Collected 
by Dr C. C. Gray and Mr Matthew F. Stevenson. 

• Voyages from Montreal, p. 142, London, 1801. 

^ Notes on Western oends. Transactions of the Canadian Institute, v. 4, p. 81, Toronto, 
180R. 
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II. M. Brackenridge,® referring to the Ankara, states : 

In the evening, about Rundown, the women cease from their labors and collect 
In little knots, and amuse themselves with a game somethlug like Jackstoues : 

five pebbles are tossed ui> In a small bas- 
ket, with which they endeavor to eateh them 
again as they fall. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out 
(hat he failed to comprehend the object 
of the game. 

(\\DDo. Oklahoma. (Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 50J^t)r>. Four slips of cane 
(figure 100), inches in length, three painted red on the inside 
and one black. 

Cat. no. 59H72. Four slips of cane (figure 101), ll^ inches in length, 
painted black on the inner sidb. 



Pig. 101. 

Pio. KXX CaTiedirn; leiigt}i,ta inc^heH; Caddo IndlanR, OklHhoma; rnf. no. Piold Columbian 

MuHoum. 

Pin. 101. Cane dl<;o; length, inohos; Caddo IndiatiH, Oklahoma; oat. no. 59872, Field Colmii- 
binn Mu.sonin. 

Fuj. 102. CTane dice IxNird and counting Htickn; length of canes, 7i Inches; length of board, 11 
inche.s; length of ooiintors, Sj inchos; Cad<io Indlann, Oklahoma; cat. no. 58870, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. 



Flu. 89. Plum-stone dice; diameter, U 
inch; Arikara Indians, North Da- 
kota; cat. no. 8:155, United States 
National Museum. 


Cat. no. 59370. Four slips of cane, inches in length, painted on 
the inside; one yellow, one red, one blue, one green; with a flat 
rectangular Imard, 3^ by 11 inches, with incised afid painted 

" Views of Louisiana, together with a Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri River, In 
1811, p. 2.51, Pittsburg. 1814. 
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designs, on which the canes are thrown, and eight counting sticks, 
85 inches in length (figure 102). Collected by Dr George A. 
Dorsey. 

Pawnee. Nebraska. 

Mr John B. Dunbar says: 

The women also were adclioteil to games of chance, though with them the 
stakes were usually trifling. The fuinillar game with plum stones, suk'-u, and 
another. Ink'-ta-kit-aii'-i-cuk-u. played with a Iniiidle of parti -colored rods about 
a foot In length, were much in vogue among them. 

Oklahoma. (Field (kdumbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 594522. Set of four stick dice, made of slips of cane, 8 inches 
in length, entirely plain. 

Cat. no. 59413. Set of four stick dice, made of slips of cane, 12^ 
inches in length, curved sides plain, concave sides painted, two 
red and two green. 

Cat. no. 59519. Set of dice, similar to the above, 13^ inches in length, 
one with concave side painted red and having an incised line 
painted red on the convex side; one with cornea ve side blue and 
a line with feather-like marks on the reverse; one with concave 
side yellow, and an iiuiised line painted yellow on the reverse^ 
and one with the concave side painted white, with a long un- 
painted line with a cross mark on the reverse. 






Flo. li«. Cuiif lonjufth, Pawnee liuliann, Oklahoma; cat. no. Field Colum- 

bian Museum. 


Cat. no. 59523. Set of dice, similar to the preceding, 16.1 inches in 
length (figure 103). Insides ])ainted yellow, red, green, and 
plain, and three crosses incised on reverse. Each has a feather 
attached by a thong at one end. 

Cat. no. 59415. Four sticks (figure 101). 8J inches in length, one 
side roiinded and burned with marks, as shown in the figure, 
the other flat with a groove painted red, Aceoinpanied with a 
square of ljuffalo hide, 27 by 32 inches, marked in black with two 
rows of eight lines, a row on each side, each with seven divisions, 
on which the Ix'ts are laid. 

« The Pawnee Indiana. Magaaine of American Illatory, v. 8, p. 751, New York, 1882. 
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Cat. no. 59412. Set of four wooden dice (figure 105), 9 inches in 
length, one side conve.x and marked with incised black lines, as 
shown in figure. The reverse grooved, three painted red and ‘ 
plain, and one black and marked with cross lines at the end and 
middle. Accompanied by a tablet of sandstone (figure 106), 4 
inches square, marked with incised lines, and four counting 
sticks, 7 inches in length, painted red, and twelve, 9 inches in 
length, painted yellow (figure 107). 
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Fig. 105, 


Fig. 107. ‘ 


Fia. 104. Stick'di(*e game; length of dice, inchoB; length of hide, 1)2 inches; Pawnee Indiana, 
Oklahoma; cat. no. ij04ir>, Field CJolumhian Mn.seun). 

Fio. 106. Stick dice; length, 9 inches; Pawncse Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 59412, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. 

Fiu. 106. Stone tablet for stick dice; 4 inches siiuare; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 59412, 
Field Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 107. Counting sticks for stick dice; length, 9 and 7 inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; 
cut. no. 59412, Field Columbian Museum. 


Cat. no. 59419. Rattan basket (figure 108), 8J inches in diameter; 
six peach-stone dice, three burned entirely black on one side, 
three with crosses on one side, the reverse plain, and four red, 
four green, and four yellow counting .sticks, all 12 inches in 
length. 

A number of other peach and plum-stone dice in the same collec- 
tion are in sets of six, two kinds in each set, all plain on one face 
and marked, three alike, on the other, chiefly with stars. 

All of the above were collected in 1901 by Dr George A. Dorsey. 
Pawnee. Pawnee reservation, Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 70721, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 
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Set of six plum-stone dice (figure 109), three small, burned black on 
one side, and three large, with a light longitudinal curved band 
with seven dots on one side, reverses plain; accompanied by a 
flat basket of twined rattan, 9 inches in diameter. Collected by 
Dr George A. Dorsey. 

In the tale of Scabby Bull, Doctor Dor- 
sey describes the marking of a set of 
six magic plum stones for the woman’s 
game: 

One of the stones had a new moon pictured 




on it, and a little black star on the de<‘orated 
Bide. The next stone bore a half moon in black. 

The next stone was docxi rated with a full 

moon; the next one had upon It one f?reat star. 

which reached from one point of the stone to ^ 

the other. Tlie next stone bad two stars 
I)al tiled uixm it, while the last one had seven 
stars painted upon it. Acconlinj? to the people, 
the man took the stones outside, held them up, — r- 

and through the txnver of the uioon and stars p,,, Iv.a<--h-«toae dice, basket, and 
the stones were painted black.o . (.mnterB; diamoter c.f basket, 8i. 

• , , ... incijes; length of countiTs, 12 inchos; 

In reply to a letter aimressecl by the Pawnee In0ian», Oklahoma; cat. no. 

writer to Dr (Jeorge Bird (rrinnell, of ^'ieidt'oiumbiauMuKenni. 
.New York City, he kindly wrott^ the following account of wluit tlie 
Pawnee call the seed game: 


I have seen this game playeil among the Pawnee, Arikara, and Clieyenno, and 
Bubstantlally the same way everywhere. The Pawnee do not use a bowl to 

tlirow the seeds, hut hohl them in a flat 
wicker basket about the size and shape 
of an ordinary tea plate. The woman 
who makes the throw holds the basket 
in front of her, close to the ground, 
gives tile stones a sudden toss into tlie 
air, and tiien moves tiie basket smartly 
down against the ground, and the stones 
fall into It. ^'hey are not thrown high, 
l»ut the movement of the basket is 
<|uick, and it is brought down hard on 
the ground, so that the sound of the 
slapping is easily heard. The plum stones are always five in number, hlackeiied 
and variously marked on one side. The women who are gambling sit in a line 
opposite to one another, and usually each woman bets with the one sitting 
opposite her, and the jioints are counteil by sticks placed on the ground between 
them, the wager always being on the game and not on the different throws. 
It Is exclusively, so far as I know, a woman’s game. 



Flo. 1(19. Plum-stone dice; Pawnoo Indians, 
Oklahoma; cat. no. 70721, Field Columbian 
Museum. 


Z. M. Pike ^ says : 

The third game alluded to. Is that of la platte, described by various travelers. 


* Traditions of the Skldl Pawnee, p. 235, New York, 1004. 

•An account of fin Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi, Appendix to part 2, 
p. 16 , Philadelphia, 1810 . 
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and Is played by the women, children, and old men, who, like Krassboppers, crawl 
out to the circus to bask In the sun, probably covGre<i only with an old buffalo 
robe. 


=17 


Fio. 1 10. Stiok dic«; lenKth,ttiiu-he.'<; Wich- 
Ua Indians, Wichita nworvation, Okla- 
homu; rat. no. 69^150, Fiwld Columbian 
Musoum. 

KaSKIMAI AaNT ST0(^K 

Eskimo (Central, Aivilirmu t, jukI Kkvipetu). Keewatin. 

Dr Franz Boas dosi'ribes the following gaiiH' played with bones 
from seal flippers;" 

Kaeh bone roi>resents n certain animal or an ohl or youn^? r»ei\son. They are 
divided Into tvv<» eiiual parts. One bone is pitked up from ea<‘h pile, held up a 
few inches, and tlicii let <lrop. Should one land right side up. It Is looked upon 
as though it had thrown the other down in a fight. The one wlilch fell wrong 
aide up Is then set aside, and another from the same pile Is tried with the sue- 
eossful one in tills way. ThLs is carried on until one side wins. Then the last 
bone to win Is called the hear, being strongest of all. The player who has lost 
the game so far takes the lioiie, holds it up to his forehead, and lets it droj). 
If it should land right side up, it is looked Ufion as though the bear has thrown 
him. ()tlierwis(‘ lie is stronger 
than the hear. Children also use 
tliese hoiH's for playing housi*. 

EskTaMo (Central). Fro- 
bisher bay, Franklin. 

( -a 1 )t a i n Ch arles V raiikl i 1 1 
Hall says: 

Tlioy have a variety of games of 
their own. In one of these they 
use a miinher of bits of ivory 
made In tht‘ form of ducks, etc. 

- — - Cumbcrliuid sound, Franklin. (Cat. no. TtlH? Amer- 

ican Museum of Natural History.) 

Doctor Hoas figures thrTO iv*)rv dice (figure 111) in the form of 
women, and one repr«*sc‘nting a bird.'' Collected by Capt. James S. 
Mutch. 

Klsi^where '' I )octor Boas says : 

A Kiuiic similar to dice, cnllwl tlnKniliijau)' — I. c., iimigoM of birds— Is fre- 

« Esklino of Hnffln I.and and lindaon l-uy. nollctln of Amerloan Miwautn of Natural 
IIlBtory, V. !.*», p. 112, New York, 1001. 

Arctic ReHcarclioB. p. 570. New Yiirk, isOn. 

« Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of American Museum of Natural 
History, v. l.“), p. 54, New York, 1001. 

The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 507, 1888. 



Fio. 111. Ivory dice In form of wtunon and bird; 
Contra! Ksklmo, Cumberland Hound, Franklin; 
oat. no, aHfl, American Musmim of Natural 
HtHtoi*y; from BoaH. 




Wichita. Wichita reservation, 
Oklahoma. (Cat. no. .59860, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four split canes (figure 110), 6 
inches in length, the outer faces 
plain, the inner sides colored; 
thrw red, one grt'sen. Collected 
by Dr George A. Dorsey. 
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quentiy played. A set of about fifteen figures, like those represented in figure 
522, belong to this game; some representing birds, others men and women. The 
players sit around a board or piece of leather auid the figures are sliakeii in the 
hand and thrown iqiward. On falling, some stand upright, others lie flat on 
the back or on the side. Those standing upriglit lielong to that player whom 



Pto. 112, Game of “fox and Yuit Kskim ». Plovor >Miy, Siliona; from Murdorli. 


thej" face; sometimes they are so thrown that llic\v all belong to (he one that 
tossi‘d them up. The players tlirow l»y turns until tlie last figure is taken up, 
the one getting the grcvitest numbei; of figures l>eing the winner. 

Mr John Miirdoeh^ describes similar obj(*cts which he purchased 
at Plover hay, eastern Siberia, in 1881 (li^ure 112). They were sup- 
posed to be merely works of art. Keferriiig to the account given hy 
Doctor Boas of tlieir use ns a game, he says: 

It is therefore quite likely they were used for a similar purpose at Plover 
hay. If this be so, it is a remark - 
aide point of similarity between these 
widely separated Eskimos, for I can 
learn nothing of a similar eustom at 
any luterine<liate point. 

Til the United States National 
Miisoum (cat. no. 63457) there 
is a set of carved water hinls 
and a seal (figure 113) collected 
from the Eskimo at St Law- 
rence island, Alaska, liy Mr E. W. Nelson, in 1882. Tie informs m(\ 
through Prof. Otis T, Mason, that he never saw the flat-bottomed 
geese and other creatures used in a game, and all of his specimens 
are j^orforated and used as piuidants on the l)(»ttom of j)ersonal orna- 
ments and parts of clothing. 

« Prof. Benjamin Sharp, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, tells mo that he saw the carved water birds used as a 
game, being tossed and allowed to fall by Eskimo at St T.iawrence 
bay, Siberia. 

* Ethnological BesultEt of tho Point Barrow Expedition. Ninth Animal Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, p, .364, l«l>2. 



Pio. 113. Ivory water birds and seal; Western 
Eskimo. St Lawrence isluTul, Alaska: cat. no. 
ttUr»7, United States National Museum. 
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In reply to my inquiry in reference to the use of such object»s in 
games by the Arctic Highlanders of Greenland, Mr Henry G. Bryant 
writes me that small images of birds are rare among them, although 
representations of men, women, walrus, seal, bears, and dogs are part 
of the domestic outfit of every well-regulated family.® 

1 understand that tlie Ixaies of the iirctic fox are sometimes tied together 
oil a stringy and at tiiiios tliose are thrown up and their position noted when 
striking the ground. Perhajm they attach a significance to the iKisition of the 

fox hones, which may be analogous to 
the practice of using wooden or bone 
dice by other tribes. 

Eskimo (Western). Point 
Barrow, Alaska. (Cat. 
no. 41840, 41841, Free 
Museum of Scicmu^ and 
Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Two sots, each of twenty-five 
metatarsal bones ( li g u r e 
in) of the seal (five sets 
from as inaiiy sets of flippers) , employed in a game called inugah. 

These were collected by Mr E. A. McTlhenny. The following 
account of the game is given by the collector: 

IMayed by nion and women during the winter months. 'Fwo persons play, 
dividing the fifty Ixmes between them, <ine taking twenty five from a right flipper 
and the other twenty five from a left. Tlie first player lets 
all his hones fall, and those which fall with tlie condylar 
surface upward are withdrawn. The other player then lets 
his bones fall and witlidraws those whicli fall with the con- 
dylar surface upward in the same way. Tlien the first drops 
his remainder, and the game proceeds until one or the other 
has withdrawn all his bones and becomes the winner. An- 
other game is played by two players, each with a single 
metatarsal hone, the one represented in the foreground of fig- 
ure 114 being selected preferably. The two players hold the 
lx)ne aloft at the same time and let it fall on a skin on the 
floor from a distance of 2 feet. If both !»nnes fall alike, the 
play is a draw. If one falls with the condylar surface upward, Its owner wins 
and takes the other one. The game is continued In the same way until the 
lM>nos of one or the other jdayer are exhausted. 

Island of Kodiak, Alaska. 

Capt. Uriy Lissiansky '' says: 

There is another favorite game called stopka [figure 1151, which is a small 
figure <rut out of lione. It is thrown up Into the air, and If It falls on Its bottom 
2 are counted ; if on Its back, 3, uiil if on its belly, 1 only. This game consists 
In gaining 20, which are also marked with short sticks. 

• Mr Bryant states that these miniature figures, which are made of ivory, are employed 
to teach children the arts of the erhaae. 

» A Voyage Round the World, p. 211, London, 1814. 



Fig. 115. Bone die 
Tstopka^; Woat- 
ern Eskimo, Ko- 
diak. Alaska; 
from Llssiansky. 



Pio. 114. Phalanges of seal used in game; 
length, li to y inches; Western Eskimo, Point 
Barrow, Alaska; cat. no. 41841, Proo Museum 
of S<'.Ience ami Art. ITiiiversity of Ponnsyl 
vania. 
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IROQtlOIAN STOCK 


C AUOH N A W AGA . QuclXiC. 

Col. James Smith " describes a game reseinl)liiig dice or hustle caj>: 

They put a number of plum stonea In a amnll bowl ; one side of each stone is 
black and the other white; then they shake or hustle the bowl, calling hits, hits, 
hits, honesy, honesy, rago, rago. which signifies calling for white or black or 
what they wish to turn up; they then turn the bowl and c*ount the whites and 
blacks. 

Cherokee. North Carolina. 

T am informed by Mrs Starr Hayes that th(^ Cherokee play a ^jame, 
in a flat square basket of cane, like the, lid of a market basket, with 
colored Ijeaiis, under the name of l)laek eye and white eye. 

T1k‘ shallow basket used Is 14 feet square. The beans are colored butter 
beans, a variety of lima, and those selected are dark on one tclde ami white on 
the other. Twelve beans are kept as counters. Six others are put in the 
basket, as they come, and the pla 3 ’ers, who are four In number, and each two 
partners, play in turn. The basket is held in both hands, slightly shaken, and 
then with a Jerk the beans are tossed In the air. If all turn black, 2 are taken 
from tlie counters; if all turn white, 2 are taken. If but one turns up white, 1 
is taken from the twelve. When the.v turn five white, 1 only is taken. The 
game Is pla.ved three or six times weekly. Whoever gets twelve beans has the 
game. 

Conestoga. Western Pennsylvania and southern New York. 

l-ioskiel ^ gives the following aceounl ; ' 

The Indians are naturally given to gambling, and frequently risk their arms, 
furnittire, clothes, and all they possess to gratify this passion. 'I'he chief game 
of the Iroquois and Delawares is dice, wlilcli, imleed, <»riginated with tiuMii. The 
dice are made of oval and fialtlsh plum stones, painted black on one and yellow 
on the other side. Two fiersons only can play at one time. They put tlie dice 
Into a dish, whi<*h is raised nlternatelj' by each gambler and struck on the table 
or floor with f<»rco enough to make the di<‘e rise and change their iK>sition, when 
he who has tlie greater nuniher of winning color counts 5, and the first who has 
the good fortune to do this eight times wins the game. The si)e<*lalors seem in 
great agitation during the game, and at every chance that apt)ears decisive cry 
out with great vehemem*e. 'Phe gamblers distort thi‘ir features, and if unsuc- 
cessful mutter their displeasure at the dice and the evil spirits who prevent their 
good fortune. Sometimes whole townships, and even wliole tribes, play against 
each other. One of the missionaries happened to be present wlieii two Iroquois 
townships, having got together a inimher of goods, i‘onsisting of blankets, cloth, 
shirts, linen, etc., gambled for them. The game lasted eight days. 'Phey assem- 
bled* every daj’, and every inhabitant of each township tossed the dice once. 
This being done and the chance of each person noted down, they parted for the 
day ; but each township offered a sacrifice in the evening to insure success to 
their party. This was done by a man going several times around the fire, tlirow- 
Ing tobacco into It, and singing a song. Afterward the w^hole company danctMl. 
When the apiiointed time for the game was at an end they compared notes, and 
the winner bore away the spoil In triunipb. 

• An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences In the Life and Travels of Gol. .lames 
Smith, p. 46, Cincinnati, 1870. 

* George Henry Losklel, History of the Mission of the TTnlted Brethren among the 
Indians in North America, pt. 1, p, 106, l.K>ndon, 1794. 
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Huron. Detroit. Miohigan. 

Cuarlevoix® gives the following aceonnt.: 

As I returned tliroiiRh a tinarter of tlio Huron village I saw a company of 
these sjiva^res, who appeariHl very oa^^er at play. I drew near and saw they 
were playing at the >faiiie of llie dish fjeu dii plat|. This is tho firaiue of which 
tliese p(M>ple are fondest. At tlds they sometimes lose their rest, and iii some 
measure their reason. At this >;aine they hazard all tlioy possess, and many 
do not leave off till tli<‘y are almost stripped quite naked and till they have 
lost all they have In their eahins. Some liave been known to stake their lib- 
erty for a time, whi< h fully proves their passion ff»r this game, for there are 
no men in the worhl more Jealous of their lil>erty than the savages. 

1"he game of the dish» which they also call the game of the little bones [Jeu 
des osselets), is played by two ihm-sohs only. Each has six or eight little 
bones, which at flrst I look for apricot stones* they are that sliar)e and higness. 
Hut upon viewing them closely I perceived thCy had six unequal surfaces, the 
two principal of which ar(‘ painted, one black and the other white inclimal to 
yellow. They make them jump up hy striking tho ground or the table with 
a round and hollow dish, which contains them and whi<*h they twirl round 
flrst. Wlieii tlicy hav(» no dish they throw tlie hones up iu the air witli their 
hands; if in falling they <‘ome all of one coltw, he who plays wins o. The game 
is 4<i up, and tlioy suhtnict the nimil)ers gained hy the adverse f)arty. Five 
hones of the same color win only 1 for the first time, hut the second time they 
wdn the game. A less numl)er wln.s nothing. 

He that wins the game <*ontiiiues playing. The loser gives his i»lace to 
another, who is named i»y the markers of ids sidt\ for tliey make* the i>arties at 
first, and often tho whole* village is c<nu*erne<l in tho game. Oftentimes, also, 
one village plays against another. Ea<ii i>arty chooses a marker, hut he with- 
draws when lie pleases, wliich never haiqiens except wlieii his party loses. At 
every throw, es|ieciall.v if it liappens to lie do<*lslve, they s«?t up great shouts. 
The play(‘rs appear like pe<»ple possesse<l, and the sjiectators are not more calm. 
''I’hey all make a thousand contortions, talk to the hones, load the spirits of the 
jul verse iiarty with Imprecations, and tho whole village echoes with howllngs. 
If all this docs not re<*over their Iin*k. the losers may put off the party till the 
next day. It <*osts them only :i small treat to the eompany. Then they pre- 
pare to return to tin* engagement. Each Invokes his genius and throws some 
tobacco in the (ire in his honor. They ask him above all things for lucky 
dreams. As soon as day appears they go again to play, hut If the losers fancy 
the goods in their caliliis ma<le them unlucky, the first thing they do Is to 
change them all. 'Fhe grt^at parties commonly la.st five or six dfiys, and often 
continue all night. In the meantime, as all the persons present — at least, those 
who are con<*erned in tlie ganu*- an* in agitation that deprives them of reason, 
as they quarrel and (IglJt, whicli never liappens ainonjit savages but on these 
occasions and In drunkenness, one may Judge if, when they have done playing, 
they do n<»t want rest. 

It sometimes happens that tliese parties of play are made hy order of the 
physician or at the reqii(»st of the sick. * There is needed for this purpose 
notliing more tlian a dream of om* or tlie other. ^J’hls dream is always taken 
for the Older of .some .spirit, and they prepare themselves for the game with a 
great deal of t*arc. They assemble for .several nights to make trial and to aee 
who has the luckiest hand. They <'onsult their genii, they fast, the marrl^ 
persons oliserve <*ontinence, iiiid all to obtain a favorable dream. Every morn- 
ing they relate what dreams tiiey have had and all the things they have 

« J on Mini dim Voyage dans TAnHirlque Septentrlonnale, v. 3, p. 200, Paris, 1744. 
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areaiiit of which they think lucky, and they make a collection of all and put 
them into little bags, which they carry about with them, and If anyone has the 
reputation of being lucky — that is, in the opinion of theses people of having a 
familiar siilrlt more jiowerful or more inclined to do good — they never fail to 
make him keep near the one who holds the? dish. They even go a great way 
sometimes to fetch him, and If through age or any Infirmily he can not walk 
they will carry him on their shoulders. 

They have often pressed tlie intssiotiaries to l»e present at tliese games, as 
they believe their guardian genii are tlie nu>st powerful. 

Nicola.s Pemit says : 

The savages have also a sort of game of dice, the !h)X of which is a wooden 
plate, well rounded and well iiolisbe<l on both sides. The dice an» made of six 
small flat pieeea of bone, about the size of a plum stone. 'I’liey are all alike, 
having one of the fac<‘s (X>lorod black, red, green, or blue, and the othtn- gen- 
erally painted white or any different o<jlor from tlie tlrst-mentloued face. They 
throw these dice in the plate, hohliiig the two edges, and on lifting It they make 
them Jump and turn therein. After liaving struck tlie dlsli on tiie <*lotli tliey 
strike themselves at the same timt‘ lieavy blows on llie cla‘st and shoulders 
while the dice turn about, crying “ l>l<‘e. dice, dice’* until tlic dice liave stt>pi»ed 
moving. When they liml tlvc or six showing tlie same color tlicy take the 
gains which liave been agreed iiiK>n with the opposite ]Kirty. If tiH‘ loser and 
his comrades have nothing more to play with, the winner takes all that is on the 
game. Entire villages have lieen seen gambling away their p ss<*ssioiis, one 
against tlie other, on this gana*. an<l ruining thomsc'lves thtM*eat. 4'liey also 
challenge to a decision liy one throw of tlie die. and when it liappens tliat a 
part.v throws t> all those of tin* trilie that bet on lilm get up and dance in 
cadence to the noise of gourd rattles. All passes wltliout dispute. The women 
and girls also play tills game, lail lliey often u.se eight (lire ami d«> not use a 
dice box like the men. They 4iiily use a blanket, and throw them on with the 
hand. 

(labriol Sagard Tlioodat '' sa'Iv’s: 

The men are addicted not only to the game of rivds, wliic*li they call aescara, 
with three or four liundrcHi small white reeils eut equally to tlie ieiigtli of a foot, 
but are also addict ( hI to other kinds of games, as for instance, taking a large 
wooden platter with five or six jilnin stones small l»alls somewimt tlattemsi. 
about the size of tlie end of tlie little linger, and pninled lilack on one side and 
white or yellow on the other. Tliey squat all around in a circle and take eacli 
his turn in taking hold of tlie platter with Isitli hands, which they keep at a little 
distance from the floor, and bring the platter down somewliat ronglily, so as to 
make the halls move about ; they take It as in a game of <li(*e. oi>serviiig on wliicli 
side the stones He, whetlier It goes against them or for them. Tlie one who holds 
the platter says continually while striking it, “Tel. tet. tet,” thinking that this 
may. excite and Influence the game In his favor. 

For the ordinary game of women and girls, at times Jtilncd l»y men and boys, 
live or six stones are used; for instance, those of apricots, hla<'k on one side and 
yellow on the other, which tlie.v hold in their hands as we do dice, tlirowiiig tlie 
stones a little upward, and after they have fallen on the- skin wlii<*h servt's them 
as a*eari)et they see whiat the result Is, and continue to i»lay for tls^ !ie<*kla<n*s, 
ear ornaments, and other small articles (»f their companions, Init never for gold 

•M<implre sur les Moeiirs, Coustuiiies et Relligiou des Sauvoges de l Amerlfiue Sopten- 
trionale, p. 50, Leipzig, 1864. 

‘^Hlatolre clu Oanadn, p. 1:43, Paris. 1866. 
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or silver coin, because they do not know the use of It, since In trade they barter 
one thins for another. 

I must not forget to mention that in some of tlielr villages they play what 
we call in France porter Ics momons, carry the challenge. They send a chal- 
lenge to other villages to come and play against them, winning their utensils, 
if they can, and meanwhile the feasting does not stop, because at the least 
inducement the kettle Is on the fire, especially In winter time, at which time they 
especially feast and amuse themselv'cs in order to pass the hard season 
agreeably. 

Father T^iiis Hennepin “ says in describing games of the Indians: 

They have games for men. for the women, and for the children. The most 
common for men are with certain fruits, whi<‘h have seeds black on one side 
and r«?d on the other; they put them in a wooden or bark platter on a blanket, 
a great coat, or a dressed-skin mantle. There arc six or eight players. But 
there are only two who touch the platter alternately with both hands; they 
raise it, and then strike the bottom of the platter on the ground, by this shaking 
to mix up the six ^'ods, then if they come five red or black, turned on tlie same 
side, this is only one throw gained, liecauso tlioy usually i)lay several throws 
to win the game, as they agree among them. All those who are in the game 
play one after another. There are some so given to this game tliat they will 
gamble away evc‘ii their great coat. Those who condu(*t the game ery at the 
top of their vol<*e when they rattle the platter, and they strike their shoulders 
so hard as to leave them all black with tlie blows. 

The Baron La Ilontan says; 

Another game which Is hazard and chance is iK?rformM with eight little 
stones, which are black on one side and wiuto on the other. TlieyVe put on 
a plate which they lay on the ground, throwing the little stones up In the air, 
and if tiiey fall so as to turn up the black side, ’tis good luck. Tlie odd number 
wins, and eight whites or blacks wins double, hut that hai>pens hut seldom. 

Marc Lescarbot sa3^s: 

I will add here, as one of the customs of our savages, games of chance, of 
which they arc so fond that sometimes they bel all they have ; and Jaqiies Quar- 
tier writes the same of tho.se of linuula at the lime he was there. I have seen 
one sort of game that they have, hut not then thinking to w^rite this I did not 
pay much attention to It. iiiey place a certain number of beans, colored and 
painted on one side, in a iilatter, and having spread a skin on the ground, 
play upon It, striking the platter on the skin and by this means the before- 
mentioned beans junii) Into the air and do not all fall on the eolored part, and 
in tliis is the hazard, and according to the game they have a certain number 
of stalks of rusljcs wiilch they distribute to the winner in order to keep score. 

Jean de Brebeiif says: 

The game of dish is also In great renown in affairs of medicine, especially 
If the sick man has dreamed of It The game is purely one of chance. They 
play it with six plum stones, w^hlte on one side and black on the other, in a 
dish that they strike very roughly against the ground, so that the plum stones 
leap ui) and fall, sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. The game 

« A Description of I^oulslnna, p. HOO, New York, 1880. 

* New Voyages to North-America, v. 2, p, 18, London, 1703. 

*• Histolre de la Nouvelle France, p. 788, Paris, 1609. 

^Relation of 1636. The .Tesiift Relations and Allied Documents, v. 10, p. 187, Cleve- 
land, 1897. 
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consists in throwing all white or all black : they usually play village against 
village. All the ixjople gather in a cabin, and they tlispose themselves on poles, 
arranged a» high as the roof, along l)oth sides. 'Phe sick man is brought in a 
blanket, and that man of the village who is to shake the dish (for there is only 
one man on each side set apart for the imrpose), lie, 1 say, walks behiiai, his 
head and face wrapped in his garment. I'hey liet heavily on both sides. When 
the man of the opposite party takes the disli, they c?ry at the top of their voice 
achinc, achlno, nclilnc, three, thrc?e, three, or, perhaps, ioio, ioio, ioio, wishing him 
to throw only three white or tliree black. You might have seen tliis winter a 
great crowd returning from here to tlieir villages, having lost their moccasins at 
a time when tliere was nearly throe f^^et of snow, apiiarently as <*hem*fiil, never- 
theless, as if they had won. The most remarkable thing I notice in regard to 
this matter is the (lisjxisition they bring to It. There are some wlio fast several 
days before iduying. The evening before they all meet togetlier in a cabin, 
and make a feast to find out what will be tlie result of the game. The one 
chosen to hold the dish takes tlie stones, and puts tliein promiscuously into a 
dish, and covers it so as to prevent anyone from putting Ids liand into it. That 
done, they sing; the song over, tlie dish Is uncovered, and tlie plum stones are 
found all white or all bla<‘k. At this ptdnt T asked a savage if those against 
whom they wore to play did not do tlie same on their side, and if they might 
not find the i)luin stones in tlie same <‘ondition. He said tliey did. ‘*Aiid yet,” 
said I to him, “ all can not win : ” to that he knew not liow to answer. lie 
informed mo l>eside.s of two remarkable things: In the first place, that tliey 
choose to handle the dish some one who lias dreamed that he could win, or 
who had a charm; moreover, those who liave a charm do not conceal it, and 
carry It everywhere with them; we have, tliey tel! me. one of these in our 
village, who rubs the plum stones with a certain ointment and liardly ever 
falls to win; set'ondly, that In making the attempt, some of the plum stones 
disappear, and are found some time after in the dish witli tiie others. 

Hacquoville de la Potherii? " says : 

The women soinetiines play at platter, but their ordinary game is to throw 
fruit stones with the hands, as one plays with dice. When they have thrown 
their stones in the air, they move their arms as if making gestures of admira- 
tion, or driving away tiles. They say nothing, one hears almost nothing, but 
the men cry like people who fight. They speak only in saying black! black! 
white! white! and from time to time they make great clamorings. I'he women 
have only this kind of game, (^hlldren play at cros.s, never or rarely at platter. 

Teaniiustayae, Ontario. 

Father Lalemant ^ says : 

One of the latest fooleries that has owurred in this village was in liehalf of a 
sick man of a neighboring village, who, for his healtli, dreamed, or received 
the order from the physician of the country, that a game of dish should be played 
for him. He tells it to the captains, who immediately assemble the c^ouncil. 
fix the time, and choose the village that they must invite for this puriwse — and 
that village is ours. An envoy from that place is sent hither to make the propo- 
sition ; it is accepted, and then preparations are made on both sides. 

This game of dish consists In tossing some stones of the wild plum in a wooden 
dish — each being white on one side and black on the other — whence there ensues 
loss or gain, according to the laws of the game. 

• Hlstorle de 1* Am^rique Septontrlonale, v. 3, p. 23, Paris, 1722. 

* Relation of 1680. The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, v. 17, p. 201, rieve- 
land, 1898. 
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It i8 beyond my iwwer to idotiiro the dill^tMiee and activity of our barbarians 
in preparing theuiselvo« and in seeking all the means and omens for good luck 
and success in their game. They assemble at night and spend the time partly In 
shaking the dish and ascertaining who has the best hand, partly in displaying 
their charms and exhorting them. Toward the end they He down to sleep in the 
same cabln» having previously fasted, and for some time abstained from their 
wives, and all this to have some favorable dream; In the morning, they have to 
relate what happened during the night. 

P^inally, they collect all the things whicli they have dreamed cun bring good 
luck, and fill pom hes with tlicm in order to carry them. They search every- 
where, hesid(^, for tiiose who have charms suitable to the game, or uscwandles or 
familiar demons, that these may assist the one who holds the dish, and be 
nearest to him wlien he sliakes It. If tiierc Ik* some old men wlioso jirescnee is 
regarded as elticacious hi augmenting the strength and virtue of tlieir cliarms, 
thc'y are not satisfied to take (he c'harms to them, hut sometimes even to load 
these men tiiemselves niH>n tlu‘ sh<»uldt*i*s of the young men, to be curried to the 
place of assemidy, and inasmuch as we pass in tiie country for master sorcerers, 
they do not fail to adnamish us to liegln our prayers and to perform many cere- 
monies, in order to make tliem win. Tliey have no sooner arrlvetl at the apixilnted 
l»hice tlian the two jiartics take their pliU'es on opiKisite sides of tlie cabin and 
fill it from io\) to iKdtoni. alcove and lielow tlie andlc'hons, which are sheets of 
bark making a sort of canojjy for a lied, or shelter, which corresininds to that 
below, which rests upon the ground, iii)on wliich they sleep at night. It Is placed 
uiK>n polt's laid and suspended tlie whole length of tlie eabln. The two players 
are in the middle, with their assistants, wlio hold the charms; each of those In 
the assembly bets against whatever other person he chooses, and the game 
begins. 

It is then every one lieglns to pray or mutter, I know not what words^ with 
gestures and eager motions of the hands, eyi's, and the whole fa(‘e, all to attract 
to himself good luck ami to exhort their demons to take courage and not let 
themselves be tormented. 

Some arc dcputetl to utter exccrali4ins aunl to make precisely <X)iitrary 
gestures, with the purpose of driving ill huk l>ack to the other side and of 
Imparting fear to tlie tlemon of the opjMments. 

This game was played several times this winter, all over the country: but I 
do not kimw how it has happeiuMl that the petiple of the villages where we have 
residences have always been huhi<‘ky to the last degree, and a certain village 
lost .‘to porcelain collars, each of a thousand heads, which are In this country 
equal to what you would call In Franco 50,000 pearls, or pistoles. But this Is not 
all; f4ir, hoping always to regain what they have once lost, they stake tobacco 
pouches, rolies, shoes, and leggins, in a word, all they have. So that if ill luck 
attack them, as liappened to these, they return home naked as the hand, having 
sometimes lost even their «*lonts. 

They do not go away, however, until tlie j»atl(*nt has thanked them for the 
health lie has rec4»vered through their help, always professing himself cured 
at the end of all these fine ceremonies, althougli fre«]uently he does not do this 
long afterward in tliis world. 

Mohawk. New York. 

Bruyas® in his radical words of tlie Mohawk language, written in 
the latter part of the seventeenth rt'ntiiry, givas under atnenha^ 

'» Rev. Jacques Bruyas. Itaaices VerlM>rnm Iroftiurortun, p. 37. New Y<ii*k, 1862. 
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noyau, stone of a fruit, the compoiiiuls “ tSatnenliaSiniiotoiu jouer 
avec des iioyaux coinnie sont les feiiiines, en los jettant avec la main, 
and tSatennaSeron, y jouer au plat.*’ 

Onondaga. New York. 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp" states: 

Among the Onondaga now eight hones or stones are used, black on one side 
and white on the other. They term the game ta-yon-nyun-writ-hah. or linger 
shaker, and from 100 to 300 beans form the i)ool. ns may be agreed. With 
them it Is also a household game. In jdaylng this the pieces are raised in tin* 
hand and scattered, the desired result l»elng Imliirerently white or l>lack. 
Essentially, the counting does nut differ from that given by Morgan. Two 
white or two b]ac‘k will have six of one color, and these count 2 beans, called 
o*y(l-ah, or the bird. The [dayer procc^nls until he loses, when his opiwauMit 
takes hU turn. Seven white or l>lack gain 4 beans, called o-neo-sah, or pump- 
kin. All white or all black gain 20. calletl o-hfm-tah, or a field. These are all 
that draw anything, and we may indifferently say with the Onondaga two 
white or black for the first, or .six with the Seiie(*a. The game is played singly 
or by partners, and there is no limit to the number. ITsually there are three 
or four players. 

In counting the gains there is a kind of ascending reduction; for as two 
birds make one pumpkin, only one bird can ai>pear in the result First come 
the twenties, then the fours, then the twos, which can occur but oiu*e. Thus 
we may say for twenty, jo-ha iet6- tab, you have oiu* field or more, as the cast* 
may he. In the fours we <*au only say ki-yae-ne-you-sdh-ka, you have four 
pumpkins, for five would make a field. For two beans there is the simple 
announcement of o-yfi-ah, bird. . , . 

The game of peach stones, much more commonly used and Important, has a 
more public character, although I have playeil it in an Indian i>arlor. In early 
days the stones of the wild plnin were n.'tetl, hut now six pencil stom*s an* gnmnd 
down to an elliptic fiattened form, the opposite sides l>eing hlaek or white. 
This is the great gaiia* known as that of the tlish nearly three centuries ago. 
The wooden Isiwl which I used was 11 inches across the top and 3 indies deep, 
handsomely <*arve<l out of a hard knot. A beautiful small liowl, which I saw 
elsewhere, may have he<*n iist^l by children. The six stones are pla<*e<l in tla^ 
kah-ofm-wah, the liowl. and Ihenee the Onondaga term the gjinu* ta-ynue-on 
wAh-cs, throwing the howl to eadi other as they take it in turn. In public 
playing two idayers are on their knees at a time, liolding the howl between 
them. . . . Beans are ciumnoiily used for counters. M:niy rnJes an* settliMl 

according to agreement, but the pumpkin is left out. and the stones usually 
count 5 for a bird and t; for a field. All white or all black is the highest throw, 
and 5 or 0 are the only winning points. In early days it would seem that all 
white or all black alone counted. The* lanvl is simply struck on the llom*. . . . 

This ancient game is useii at the New Year’s, or White Dog, feast aiming the 
Onaudaga yet. Clan idays against clan, the Long House against the Short 
House, and, to foretell the harvest, the women play against the men. If. tiu* 
men win, the ears of corn will he long, like them : Init if the woiia*!! gain the 
game, they will he abort, basing tlie results on tlie common ]iroporll<in of the 
sexes. As of old, almost all games are yet iilayed for the sick, but they are 
regarded now’ more as a diversion of tla* ]iatient's mind tluui a means of heal- 
ing. The game of the dish was om*e much used In divination, each piece having 
its own familiar spirit, but It is more commonly a social game now. 

« Iroquois Games. Journal of Araerhan Ft»1k Ion*, v. a. p. -Mtn, Boston. ISiu;. 
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Onondaga, Grand River reserve, Ontario. (Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Cat. no. 5.5785, Set of eight bone disks, burned on one side, 1 inch in 
diameter. 

(^at. no. 55786. Set of eight bone disks, similar to preceding, throe- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. 

Cat. no, 55787. Set of eight bone disks, similar to [ireceding, 1 inch 
in diameter. 

Cat. no. 55788. Wooden bowl, 9f inches in diameter. 

Cat. no. 55790. AVooden bowl, hemispheric, 12 ^ inches in diameter, 
painted red, with green rim, and yellow dots at the edge. 

Cat, no. 55791. AVooden bowl, hemispheric, 10i| inche^; in diameter, 
machine made. 

Cat. no. 55789. Set of six worked peach stones, burned on one side, 
five-eighths of an im^h in diameter. 

Cat. no. 55807, 55807u. Two sets of peach stones like the preceding, 
one five-eighths and the other three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter. 

These specimens were collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who informed 
me that the Onondaga call the bone dice game daundahskaesadaquah, 
and the Cayuga the peach-stone game daundahqua, and gave the 
following account of the games: 

Game of da-un-dali-ska-e-sn-U.n-qiinh (Onondaga), oonsiKting of a set of eight 
disks, each of a diameter of an in<*h, made from sidit beef ribs and blackened by 
heal iifK)n one side. 'I’liey are thrown witli tlie band, the count depending ui)on 
the number of faces wbicli turn np of one color. If all are black, for Instance, 
the count Is 20; if all turn iii» but one. 4 Is counted; if two, 2. After each 
successful throw the thrower is given the number of beans called for by his 
throw, from the bank, vvhlcli usually begins with 60 beans, and the game contin- 
ues until one party has won them. This is purely a home game. During the 
game the buttons are constantly addressed with such remarks as o-bau-da, 
meaning the thrower hoi)es the buttons will turn up one color; If there should 
be seven buttons that sliow the l)Iuck sides and the remaining one has not 
yet settle<l sulliciently to determine the uppermost side, entreaties of liun-Je, 
meaning all black, are direct e<l to this one Initton by the thrower; If, on the 
other hand, the white sides appear, gaii-Ja, meaning all white, is sung out, 
accompanied by derisive shouts of tek-a-ne-tu-we, meaning two, or sebort, mean- 
ing one. 

Peach-stone game, da-un-dah-qua (Cayuga). This game is played with a 
wooden bowl and six peju'h stones rubbed down and burned slightly on one side 
to blacken them. In the middle of the one large room of the long house where 
the game is played a blanket or a quilt is folded double and spread uimn the floor. 
At the south edge of the blanket stands a vessel containing one hundred lieans. 
The bowl is taken by tlie edge with both haiids and is given a sharp rai» upon 
the blanket, causing the peach stones to rebound and fall back within the bowl. 

There are four winning counts, viz: All white. <?ouiiting .6; all black, 5; one 
white. 1, and one black, 1. For each Huccossful throw the representative of the 
player is handed, from the stock of beans, as many as the throw calls for. A 
player keeps his place as long ais he makes winning throws, but It Is taken by 
another man or woman as soon us he makes an unsuccessful one. 
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The day before the game Is i)layo<l six men are sent around to collect from 
the people such things as they care to stake in the i)eaf*h-stone game. The goods 
collcK*te<J— usually wearing apparel— are placed In two piles, the articles being 
fastened together in pairs with regard to the four brothers* end and the two 
brother’s’ end. Two men are seU^-teil to call out the male players, and, simi- 
larly, two women to call out the femnio players. 

During the game the players are groeb’d with loud and enthusiastic shouts 
or with yells of derision, while the op|M>sing player makes comments and grim- 
aces, hoping thus to distract the attention of his or Ian* rival. 

Public gambling is permitted by the rroquois only at the midwinter and fall 
b^stivals. 

Seneca. New York. 

Morgan describes the Iroquois game, under the name of gusga- 
esatii, or deer buttons : 

This was strietly a fireside game, although It was somotlinos introduced as an 
amusement at the season of religious <*oiincils, the iMH)ple dividing into tribes as 
usual and betting upon the result. Eight buttons, alamt an incli In diameter, 
were made of elk horn, and, liaving been rounded and polislied. were slightly 



Pio. lift, Bono dice; Sonoca Indians, Now York; from Morgan. 


burned uixni one side to blacken them ftigure When it was made a public 

game it was played by two at a time, witli a cbangi* of i)layers ns elsewhere de- 
scribed in the peach-stone game. At the fireside it was played by two or more, 
and all the players continued in their seats until It was determiiuHl. A certain 
number of beans, fifty, perhaps, were made the capital, and the game continued 
until one of the players had won them all. Two persons spread a blanket and 
seated themaolves iu>on It. One of them shook the deer buttons in his hands and 
then threw them down. Tf six turned up of the same eolor, it counted 2; If 
seven. It counted 4; and If all, it couiiUhI 20. the winner taking as many beans 
from the general stock ns he made points by the throw. He also continued to 
throw as long as he continued to win. When less than six came up, either black 
or white, it counted nothing, and the throw was passed to the other player. In 
this manner the game was continiieii until the beans were taken up between the 
two players. After that the one paid to the other out of bis own winnings, the 
game ending as soon as the capital lii the hands of either player was exhausted. 
If four played, each had a partner or played Indepeudeutly, us they were dis- 
posed; but when more than two played, each one was to pay the winner the 

• League of the Iroquois, p. 302, Rochester, 1861. 
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amount won. Thus, If four were playing independently and, after the beans 
were distributed among them In the progress of the game, one of them should 
turn the buttons up all blark or all white, the other three would be obliged to 
pay him 20 each ; but if the beans were still in bank, he took up but 20. The 
deer buttons were of the same size. In the figure 1110] they were represented 
at different angles. ... 

An ancient and favorite game® of the Iroquois, giis-kfi'-eh, was played with a 
bowl and peach-stones. It was always a betting game. In which the [people 



FUi. 117. Bowl for dice; Seneca Indiaas, Now york; from Morgan. 


divided by trll>es. By establishwl custom, it was introduced as the concluding 
exercise on the last day of the Green Corn and the Harvest festivals, and also of 
the New Year’s jubilee. Its intrminction among them is ascribed to the first To- 
do dll' ho, who flourished at the formation of the League. A popular belief pre- 
vailed that this game would lx* enjoycnl by them in the future life — in the realm 
of the Great Splrit —which Is perhaps but an extravagant way of expressing 
their admiration for the game. A dish, about a foot in diameter at the base, was 
carved out of a knot or made of earthen. Six [Hjacb stones were then ground or 

cut down Into an oval form, re- 
ducing them In the process about 
half in size, after which the 
heart of the pit was removed and 
the stones themselves were 
burned uiam one side to blacken 
them. The above representation 
[figures 118, 117] will exhibit 
both the Ik)w1 and the i3eacb 
stones, the latter being drawn In 
different positions to show the 
degree of their convexity. 

It was a very simple game, de- 
pending, In part, uiK)n the dex- 
terity of the player, but more upon his good fortune. The peach stones were 
shaken In the bowl by the player, the count depending upon the number which 
came up of one color after they had ceased rolling In the dish. It was played in 
the public council house by a succession of players, two at a time, under the super- 
vision of managers appointed to represent the two parties and to conduct con- 
test. Its length depended somewhat upon the number of beans which made the 
bank— usually 100— the victory being gained by tbe side which finally won them 
all. 

A platform was erected a few feet from the floor and spread with blankets. 



Pig. 118. Peach-atone dice; Seneca Indianii, New 
York; from Morgan. 
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When the betting was ended, and the arlielos had been delivered into the OUS' 
tody of the managers, they seated themselves upon the platform in the midst of 
the throng of speetators, and two persons sat down to the game between the 
two divisions into which they arranged themselves. 1^he beans, in the first 
instance, were placed together In a bank. Five of them were given each player, 
with which they commenced. Each player, by the rules «)f the game, was 
allowed to keep his seat until he had lost tills outfit, after which he surrendered 
it to another player on his own side selected by the managers of his own party. 
And this was the case, notwithstanding any nimiher he miglit have won of his 
adversary. I'hose which he won were delivereii to his parly managers. The 
six peach stones were placed in the Iwiwl and shaken by the player; if five of 
them came up of one color, either white or black, it countt^d J, and his adversary 
paid to him the forfeit, which was one bean, the bean simply representing a unit 
in. counting the game. On the next throw, w'hich tlie player having won. re- 
taine<1, if less than five came up of the same color it counted nothing, and he 
passed the bo\yi to his adversary. The second player then shook the bowl, upon 
which, if they all came* up of one color, either while or black, it counted five, 
^o. pay this forfeit required the whole outfit of the first player, after whicli. 
having nothing to pay with, he va<’ated his seat and was succeeded by another of 
his own side, who received from the bank the same number of beaus which th<‘ 
first had. The other player followed his throw as long as he continued to win. 
after whi<‘h he repassed the Ixiwl to his adversary. If a player chanced to win 
five and his opponent had but one left, this was all bo could gain. In this maniu‘r 
the game continued with varying fortune until the beans were divided between 
the two sides In projKirtlon to their success. After this the game coiitiiUKHl in 
the same manner as l»ef<u’e, the outfit of each new player being advance<i by the 
managers of his own party ; but as the beans or <*ount(n’s were now out of sight, 
none but the uuuiagers knew the state of tlie game with ac(*uracy. In playing 
it there wwe but two winning throws, one of which counted 1 and the other 5. 
When one of the parties had lost all their beans, the game was done. 

Morgan,® referring to games generally, says: 

In their national games is to be found another fruitful source of amusement 
in Indian life. These games wore not only played at their religious festivals, 
at which they often fornie^l a conspicuous part of tlie entertainment, but special 
days were set frequently aiiart for their coU*bration. They entered into these 
diversions with the highest zeal and emulation, and took unwearied pains to per- 
fect themselves In the art of playing each successfully. There were hut six 
pl'indpul games among the Iroquois, and these were divisible into athletic games 
and games of chance. 

Challenges were often sent from one village to another, and were even 
exchanged botw'een nations, to a contest of some of these games. In such cases 
the chosen players of each community or nation were called out to contend for 
the prize of victory. An intense degree of excitement was nrouse<I when the 
champions were the most skillful players of rival villages or adjacent nation^. 
The people enlisted uiwn their respective sides with a degree of entlmsiasm which 
would have done credit both to the spectators and tlie contestants at the far- 
famed Elian games. For miles, and even hundreds of miles, they flocked 
togetlier at the time appointed to witness the contest. 

CnlVke the prizes of the Olympic games, no chaplets awaited the victors. 
They were strifes between nation and nation, village and village, or tribe and 
tribe; in a word, parties against parties, and not <*liaiiipion against champion. 

• League of the Iroquois, p. 201, Rochester, 1851. 
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The prize contended for was that of victory ; and it lielongod, not to the 
triumphant players, but to tlio party whieh sent them forth to the eontest. 

When these *fuines were not play^nl by one cominiinity against another, upon 
a formal elnillenge, the pt'ople arranged themselves iiptm two sides according to 
their tribal divisions. Hy an organie i»rovlsion of tlie Iroquois, as elsewhere 
stated, the Wolf, Hear, Heaver, and Turtle tribes were l)rothers to each other uft 
tribes, and cousins to the other four. In playing their games they always went 
together and formed one party or side. In the same manner the Deer, SniiK.*, 
Heron, and Hawk trilies were bridhers to each other, as tribes, and cousins to 
the four tlrsl named. These forme«l a stH*ond or opposite party. Thus in all 
Indian games, with the ex<‘eptions lirst mentioned, the people dlvideil them- 
selves into two seel ions, four of the tribes always contending against the other 
four. Father and son, husband and wifis were thus arrayeil in opiiosite ranks. 

Betting upon the result was common among the Irogiiois. As this pra<*tice 
was never reprobated by their religious teachers, but on the contrary, rather 
encouraged, it frequently led to tiie most re<*kU*ss indulgeiu*e. It often hap- 
pened that the Indian gambled away every valuable article which he possessed ; 
his tomahawk, his medal, his ornaments, and even his blanket. The excitement 
and eagerness with which he watchetl the shifting tide of the game was more 
uncontrollable than the delirious agitation of the pale face at the race course, or 
even at the gaming table. Their excitable temperament and emulous spirits 
peculiarly adapted them for the enjoymeiit of their national games. 

These l»ets were made In a systematic* manner, and the articles then de|H)sit<Ml 
with the managers of tlie game. A bet offered b.v a i>erson upon one side, in the 
nature of some valualde artic*le, was mat<*lied hy a similar jirticle or one of 
cMlual value b.v some one upon the other. lN*rsonal ornaments made the usual 
gaming curremry. Other bets were offered and taken in the same manner, 
until hundreds of articles were soinetinu‘s collectnl. '^I'bese were laid aside 
by the managers until tlH» game was d<M*ided. when each article lost by the 
event was banded over to tlie winning individual, together with his own, which 
be had risked against it. 

Seneca, (iraiul Kiver reserve, Ontario. 

Mr David Boyle « says: 

It is only in connection with the midwinter and fall festivals that the prac- 
tice of public gambling is permitted. On tliese occasions there is filgh revelry. 

All the goods collected as stakes by the six men already mentioned are i>lled 
in one or two heaps, the articles being tied or pinned in pairs with some regard 
to their respective values or uses. Thus, there may l»e two silk neckties, two 
pairs of mocc-asiiis, two shawls, or two strings of onagorlm (wampum), which 
Is regarded as taking first pla<*e at sucli times. 

Tlie Old Men ^ of the nation ajipoint two men, one from each side of the long 
house, to cull out the male players, and, similarly, two women for a like iiuriiose. 

A sheet Is spread on the floor of the long house, and in the middle of this 
sheet r<?sts the wooden bowl, nlsmt 14 or Hi Inches wide and 4 to 5 deep, 
containing six (leach stones ruhbtMl down to smoedh surfaces and lilackened 
on one side. Near the south edge of the sheet is placed a vessel coiitaluing 100 

« Archwologlcnl Keport, 1808, p. 120, Toronto, 1808. 

<*Thc pagan InUiaua wlion atippiyllng information make frequent mention of the “Old 
Men, ’ who are not, as would appear. :mv old men, but certain HPiilora who, either tacitly 
or hy arrangement, are iov»ked upon as sages. There are six of them; three represent 
the east end of the long house and three the west. The present Old Men are John Styres, 
Abraham Buck, and James Vunevery for the east and Johnson Williams. Seneca Wil- 
liams, and Jacob Hill for the west, (ientes are not taken into account. 
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beans, from which stock seven are taken by each of the men who act as callers. 
When everything Is ready the arrangement is as shown in the diagram [figure 
119], the players invariably sitting east and west. 

Before the game Is begun all present are t»xhorted by the speaker to keep 
their temper, to do everything fairly, and to show no jealousy, “ because,** says 
he, “ the side that loses this time may be favore<l by Niyoh the next time, and 
it will displease him should there bo any bad feeling.** 

The first player takes the bowl by tlK» edge with both hands and after a few 
preliminary shakes in midair lie strikes the bottom sharply on the floor, when 
the peach stones rebound and fall back within the dish. 

Winning throws are of four kinds: All white, all black, one white, or one 
black. All black or white means that the woman representing the winner 
receivers from him who represents the loser 5 beans, hut when only one wliite or 
one black bean shows face up, 1 bean is tlio gain. If, however, any player 
makes three su<*cesslve casts, winning 5 each time, he is allowed 15 adiJilhmai 
beans, and similarly, after 
three sue<*esslve casts win* 
niug 1 each, he is allowed 
more beans. 

As long as a player makes 
winning throws he keeiis his 
place, which when he leaves 
Is immediately taken by an 
other — man or woman. In 
this way the game is con- 
tinued until one side wins 
all the beans, and this may 
roiiulre only an hour or two. 
or it may take two or thre(‘ 
days. 

While the play Is going 
on It is not to l)e understood that the onlookers exemplify what is known as 
Indian stoicism. Anytiiing but this. Excitement runs unnsnally high. *rhose 
on the side of tlie player for the time being encourag<* him with enthusias- 
tically uproarious shouts of “ jagon! jagon! jagon ! *’ “play! play! ’’ or “go on! 
go on! go on!’* while the opp^nients yell with a sort of tremulous dcTisivcness 
“ hee-aih! hee-aih! ” Nor is tills all, for those on the or)posiiig side make faces 
and grimaces at each other and give utterance to all sorts of ridiculous and 
absurd things, hi>piug thus to dlstra<*t the uttentUm of their rivals, to discourage 
them, or in some other way to induce l<»ss. . . . 

When all the beans have been won, the (wemonial game is at an end and the 
stakes are divided, each better getting bis own artiele along vvltli the one 
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Fui. UlL Positloiiof pluy«*i*.s in howl game; Seneca Indians, 
Ontario; from Boyle. 


attached to it. 

Similar games may be played afterward “just for fnn,** as often as the 
I>eople please. 

The peach-stone game is one of the most popular gambling exercises on the 
Reserve tind Is often played among friends in each other’s liouscs. The pagans 
religiously abstain from card playing in accordance, it may be remembered, 
with the lujunetlons of Iloh-shnh-honh and Sosf-a-wa, the immotllale successors 
of Ska-ne-o-dy'-o, l>oth of whom taught thtit, as this was a wliite mairs device, it 


must be shiinnod.o 


• Mr Boyle writes : ** The description of the peach stone game applies to the method of 
playing by all the pagan nations- Seneca, Cayuga, and Onondaga, although the Seneca 
are referred to in my report. As the Oneida and Tuscarora are professedly Christian, 
the game la not indulged in by them." 
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The implements for a Seneca bowl game collected by Mr John 
N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology (cat. no. 21073, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania), from 
the Seneca Indians, Cattaraugus 
reservation, Cattaraugus county, 

N. Y., consist of a wooden Ijowl 
(figure 120) 9| inches in diameter 
and six dice made of friiit stones?. 

A set of bone gaming disks from 


Pig. lai. 

Pig. 120. Peaoh-stona bowl diamotor of Ijowl, 9| Inohee; Beneca Indiana, New York; cat. 

no. 21078, Pro© Museum of Science and Art, University of Peiiusylvaula. 

Pig. 121. Bon© dico; diameter, | inch; Seneca Indians, New York; cat. no. 21078, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

the same tribe and place are represented in figure 121. As will l>e 
seen, they are eight in number and marked on one side, in a way 
similar to those of the Micmac and Penobscot. 

Tuscarora. North Carolina. 

Referring to the North (Carolina Indians, John Lawson® writes: 

They have several other games, as with the kernels or stones of persimmons, 
which are in eflPect the same as our dk*e, bei^ause winning or losing depends on 
which side appears uppermost and how they happen to fall together. 

Again, speaking of their gambling, he says: ^ 

Their arithmetic was kept with a heap of Indian grain. 

lie does not specify this game as played by any particular tribe 
in North Carolina, and it was probably common to all of them. 

Wyandot, Kansas. 

Mr William E. Coniielley writes me as follows: 

There is little I can say aliout games. The Wyandot are now tliree-fourths 
white in blood. There Is scarcely a qiiarter-blood to be found In some neigh- 
borhoods. Until they came to Kansas In 1843 they kept up the game betweem 

" The History of North Carolina, p. 176, London, 1714. * Ibid., p. 27. 




Fig. 121. 
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the divisions of the tribe at the celebration of the green-corn feast. This game 
was played with marked plum seeds, and exactly as the Seneca played it 
and play it yet. The ancient divisions of the trll>e are as follows : n 
First division: 1, Bear; 2, Deer; 3, Snake; 4, Hawk. Second division: 
1, Big Turtle; 2, Little Turtle; 3, Mud Turtle; 4, Beaver; 5, I*orcMipino; 0, 
Striped' Turtle; 7, Highland Turtle, or Prairie Turtle. Mediator, umpire, 
executive power, the Wolf clan. These are the phratrles of the tribe. For 
the purpose of gambling or playing the final game of the green-corn feast fes- 
tivities, the tribe separated into its phratries. The Wolf clan was not permitted 
to take sides. It was always the office of this <*lan to act as the executive 
power of the tribe and settle all disputes; but a certain portion of the 
winnings of the successful party was given to the Wolf clan. The game wa.s 
played exactly as played l>y the Senecra. The ending of the game terminated 
the festivities, as it does to-day in the Senec‘a. The dances were partly 
games and partly ceremonies, often engaged in for amusement alone. But 1 
could never get enough information to warrant me In saying where amusement 
left off and ceremony began. The gambling at the close of the greeu-corii 
feast is the only game I could get any definite Information about. 

KERESAN STOCK 

Keres. Acoma, New Mexico. (BrtM)klyii Institute Museum.) 

Cat. no. 4976. Four split canes, 5 inches in length, marked on convex 
side with cut designs painted black as shown in figure V22. 

The reverses are painted with black marks, precisely like those of 
the Zuni sholiwe. The cut designs represent a water bug, ganiasku, a 




Fig. 122. Fig. 128. 


Fio. 122. One dice; length, 5 inches; Keres Indians, Acoma, New Mexico; oat. no. 4976, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. 

Fio. 128. Cane dice; length, inches; Keres Indians, A«-oma, New Mexico; cat. no. 4976, Brocjk- 
lyn Institute Museum. 


word which also means spider. The Zuni call this gannastepi, and 
use it in precisely the same way as a mark on their sholiwe (see fig- 
ure 289). 

Cat. no. 4975. Four split canes, 6^ inches in length, marked as shown 
in figure 123. 

« Wyandot Folk-lore, p. 26, Topeka, Kans., 1899. 
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Both of the above were made for the writer in 1904 by James H. 
Miller, an Acoma Indian living at Zuni, who furnished the following 
particulars : 

The game is oaUed blsh-l, and the four cancs receive the following naineR: 

Stick marked at one end, blshd, the same as the game, after a great gambler 

of the olden time; stick marked in the mid- 
dle. tsoi-yo, woman ; stick marked at both ends, 
gosh, tile name of a man ; stick marked entire 
length, tel-i, woman. 

The first and last two are paired, as if part- 
ners. In playing, a basket, o-ta-nl, covered with 
buckskin, is hung c*oiicave side down and the 
canes tossed against it, so that they fall on a 
blanket spread beneath It on the ground. In 
throwing the canes three of them are slid, concave side up. one inside of the 
other, with the top one jirojecting and <»ne or the other of the first two crossed 
beneath them, as in Ziifil. 

The counts, which resemble those in Znhi, although, according to 
MillerV statement not precisely the same, 
are extremely compli(‘ated. Among i hem 
is (he following: 

'I'hree convex sides np and the stick marked 
in the middle or at one end eoneaw side up, 
and crossed beneath others, counts 

The game is counted with twelve grains 
of white corn. They blow their breath on the 
canes before tossing them. The game was in- 
vented by (Jau-pot. He was the greatest of 
gamblers, and lost everything, lie played 
against tlie sun and was beaten, and lost 
his eyes and been me liliiid. Risli-i is jilaycHl in 
winter In tbe estufas, .and there is a society, 
the Blsh-I society, devoted to it. Women don’t play and are not even allowed to 
touch the sticks. Ac<»ma Indians regaril it as one of their original games and 
not as lMjiTowe<l from Ziini. 

Keuk8. Acoma, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 4972, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Set of three stick dice (figure 124), 5^ inches in length, black on one 
side and plain white on the other. 

They were made for the writer by James H. Miller. lie gave the 
name as owasakut. The counts are as follows: 

Three black counts 10; three white, 5; two white, 2; one white, 3. The 
game Is counted around a circle of thirty stones, yow-wii-nl f figure 125], with 
little sticks cralled horses. There are three openings in the stone circle, which 
are called tsl-a-ma, door. 

Acoma, New Mexico. 

The Acoma Indian, James 11. Miller, described also the following 
game to the writer under the name of inaani, to throw up : 



FTa.125. Circuit for »ti«k dice; KeroH 
Indians, Acoma, Now Mexic^o. 



Fig. 124. Stick dice; length,,^! inches; 
KoroH Indians, A<‘omii, Now Mex- 
ico; cat. no. 4972, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Mtiseum. 
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A piece of bone, white on one side and black on tlie other, la tossed with tlie 
fln^?ers. Black counts 10 and white 5. Black gives another throw. The count 
Is 30, and Is kept by making marks on the ground. Formerly a deer Ixme was 
used, but now a sheep l)one Is substituted. 


Keres. Cochiti, New Mcxici/. (Cat. no. 4977, Urooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Three sticks, 4 inches in length, flat on one side and convex on the 
other, one of the flat sticks marked on the round side with four- 
teen or fifteen notcluvs with two crossed notches, as shown in 
figure 126. 

They were collected by the writer in 1904. and were made by a 
Cochiti boy at St Michael. Arizona, named Fran- 
cisco Chaves (Kogit). lie gave this account: 

The sticks are thrown, ends down, on a flat stone. The 
counts are as follows: Three round sides up counts 10; 
three flat sides ui), 5; the marked stick round side up 
and the other two flat side uj), 15; one round side nj) and 
two flat, 2 : one flat si<ie up and two round, 2. Tlie game 
is counted around a circh* of forty stones with markers 
called horses. 

Laguna, New Mexico. ( Cat. no. 6 1819, Field 

Columbian Museum.) 

Three flat wooden blocks, by Ig inches, with one 
side plain and one side painted red. f)iie of 
the block has fifteen notches, ten of which arc on one c<lge and 
five on the other, as shown in figure 127. Collected by Dr C. E. 
Lukeiis. 

The following detailed account of the game, under the name of 
owasokotz, which was furnished by the <!ollector, ai)pears on the 
museum label : 






Ficj. m. Stifk 
Inrigth, 4 inchoH; 
Kerc*B IndianM, Co 
chiti, New Mexico; 
cat. no. 4a77, Brook^ 
lyu Iiifttitute Mu- 
seum. 



The game is played wltli three hlll(ds 
of wood, paintiMl l)Iaek on one side, white 
on the other, one of tiie wliiU' sides liav- 
Ing fifteen notches on it, tlie other plain. 
Knell player has a small stick to use 
as a marker, formerly known as o-yxiia- 
nlu-ma, hut of late called a lnu’so. “ 
cause it goes so fast ; ” a flat stone, the 
size of the hand, used as a renter stone, 
upon which the billets are dropped; and 
forty small stones, the size of a lion’s egg. 
These forty stones arc placed on the ground in the form of a i'irele, with four 
openings, or doors, called si-am-ma, always facing the four cardinal points. The 
play always begins at the east door, hut after that they play whichever way tliey 
choose. Each player may go a different way If he chooses ; as many as wish can 
play, or they may play partners. At the beginning of the play the horses are 
placet! at the east door. A player takes up the billets and. placing the ends even 
with one hand, strikes them ends down on the center stone like dice ; the count 


Fio. 187. Btlok dice; length, 4i Inches; 
Keros Indians, Laguna, N«»w Mexico; 
cat. no. 61819, Field Columbian Museum. 
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iB determined by tbe manner of the fall, and he then moves his horses up as 
many stones as he makes ; If he gets around to the starting point first, he wins. 

There are two ways t»f playing — one is called pass, the other enter. In pass, 
if one makes a score wlilch lands him exactly in the starting, or east, door, he 
must go around again until he lands in tlie proi)er place. In enter, if A should 

land his horse on the top 
north ooor opix>nent’s horse, he 

l>cgiiiniiig, but if A 

qO reaches the starting point 

^ O O wins, 

O O <>ven if the number of stones 

O Q made should carry him be- 

west ooop- • . DOOR yond. The count otlierwise 

CENTRE STONE 0 Is Just the saiue in botli. 

O O The blocks may fall within 

Q O or without the ring. If one 

CL (y bkK*k should fall on edge, 

SoUj Q® leunlng. then the player 

^OoqI IoO® center st(»iie 

SOUTH DOOR strikes it with another 

billet, but If the not(‘hed 

Plo.lW. CUnmltfo^ Atickd^: Kei^Indi.^^^^ ^ 

Mexico; from sketch by Dr C. E. Lukens. * » 

must not be used to strike 

with: when the notched block stands on edge It must be picked up and thrown 
on tile Center stone. 

The count is as follows: Two black sides up, 
with oue white notched, 15 stones; three white 
sides up, 10 (when it player makes 10 or 15 he j 
may strike again, and as many times as he 
makes these large numliers) ; two blacks up and 
one white, not notched, l\; two white and one 

black up, 2 ; three blacks up, 5, — r r ::;: ;; ; :- — — • _ «. 

Kerbs. Laguna, New Mexico. (Cat, no. 

38500, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) i 

Three flat blocks (figure 129), 3^ inches 
in length, painted black on one side I 

the other plain. Pro. 129. sttelc dloo; lengrth, «♦ 

One has 15 notches on the edge of the ‘“'hw KBr,. in.itaiii.^gui^ 

New Mexico; cat, no. 88601), Free 
white side. Made for the tvriter by a Museum of science and Art, 

Laguna youth, at the Pan-Anieri(uui Ex- «f p«nniqriT»ma. 

jKisition, Buffalo, 1903. lie descrilies them as used in the game of 

patol, or, in their own language, wasokutz. 

Laguna, New Mexico. 

Capt. George H. Pradt, a resident of the pueblo of Laguna for 
many years, writes as follows; 

The game played with a circle of small stooes Is called, by the Keres Indians, 


Fro. 129. Stick dice; length, 8^ 
inches; Keres Indians, Laguna, 
New Mexico; cat, no. 8860t), Free 
Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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ka-wA-su-kuts.« The stonen number 40» ami are divided into tens by openings 
called doors or gates called si>am>ma ; the doors are placed north, south, east, 
and west. 

In the center of the circle Is placed a flat stone, upon which are thrown tlie 
three counters. These are flat pieces of wood about 4 Inches long, oiie-lialf of 
an inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick, painted black on one side, and 
marked with two, three, and ten marks, respectively. The counters are flrmly 
grasped with the ends <iown and forcibly thrown, ends down, on the stone in 
the center In such a manner tlint they will rebound, and the marks. If any are 
uppermost, are counted, and Ibe player lays his marker, a small stick like a 
pencil, between the stones the proper distance 
from the starting point, to record the nninl>er. 

The starting ix)Int is one of the doors, which- 
ever Is selected, and the game is played Uy 
any number that can assemble around the 
circle. A player can go around the circle in 
either direction, hut if another player arrives 
at the same point he kills the previous player, 
and that one is obliged to go l>aek to the start- 
ing point; the first one making the circuit suc- 
cessfully wins the game, which is generally 
played for a small stake. The game Is modi- 
fied sometimes by ruling that if a player falls 
into one of the dooi s he must go back, but in 
this ease the player is not ohllgefl to go back If 
another happens to mark as many iK>in(s as he. 

Sometimes a round stone is painted to resemble a face and has a wreath of 
evergreens iilaced around it and is used as a mascot; It is placed to one side 
of the circle and is appealed to by the players to give tlicm gtK)d numbers; 
this mascot is generally called kflm-mfishk-ko-yo, a traditional fairy, or witch. 
The name means the old spider woman. 
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Flo. lyi). Circuit for stick-dlcci game, 
Kercs IndianH, Sia, Now Mexico; 
from Mrs Stevenson. 


Kerbs. Sia, New IVrexico. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson ^ gives a description of the game as 
played by the Sia under the name of wash'J^asi, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract : 

Forty pebbles form a square, ten pebbles on a side, with a flat stone in the 
center of the square [figure 180J. Four fiat blocks, painted black on one side 
and uupainted on the other, are held vertically and dropped upon the stone. 
The counts are as follows : Four painted sides up, 10 ; four unpalnted sides up, 
6; three palntetl sides up, 3: two painted sides up, 2; one painted side up, — 
The players move In opposite directions, both starting at one of the corners. 
The game is described as the first of four games iihiyeil by Po'shaiylluiie, the Sia 
culture hero, with the, tribJrt priest. The stake was tlie latter’s house in the 
north. The second of the four games Is of the IhiwI class, which I li:ivo Included 
In this series. The stake in this game was .the tl'Jltnonl, or iirlest’s, house In 
the west. It was playeil with six 2-lnch cubes, which were highly polished 
and painted on one side. These were tossed up in a large bowl held with each 
hand. When three i)alnted sides are up, the game is won ; with only two 
painted sides up, the game Is lost. Six palnteil sides up is equivalent to a march 
In euchre. The games that followed were, first, a game played with four sticks 
with hollow ends, under one of which a pebble was hidden. This was played 


® Meaning a punch, or sudden blow, the only name the liagunas have for It. 
*The Sia. Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 60, 1894. 
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for the priest's hoiise in the south. Second, a j^ame played with four little 
inoundR of sand. In one of which a small round stone was hidden. This was 
played for the priest’s house In the east. The pnnes were then repeated In the 
same order, <*ommeneinjJc with wash'kasi for the house In the zenith, the game 
with the six blocks for tlie house in tlie nadir, and, finally, the third In order, 
that with the four sticks with hollow ends, for all the people of the tribe. 

Mr Charles F. Luniinis informed the writer that he had witnessed 
the game with the staves or blocks in the following pueblos belong- 
ing to this sto(*k : Acoma, Cochiti, Laguna, El Rito (Laguna colony), 
and San Felipe. 

K IOWAN STOCK 

Kiowa. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 10535, 105*30, Free Museum of Sci- 
(uiee and Art, ITniversity of Pennsylvania.) 

Set of four sticks of willow wood, called ahl (wT)od), 10 inches in 
length, five-eighths of an inch in width, and three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness (figure 131), nearly hemispheric in section, with 
one side flat. 

Thr(H‘ of the sticks have a red groove running down the middle 
on the fiat side, and one has a blue stripe. The last has a burnt 
design on the rever.se, as shown in the figure, while' the backs of the 
others arc plain. The flat sides are also burnt, with featherlike 
markings at the ends. 

A cotton cloth, 41 by 48;] inches, marked as shown in figure 133, 
called tlie ahl cloth; a flat bowlder, called the ahl stone; two 
awls, sharpened wires, with wooden handles, GJ inches in length; 
eight sticks, 8^ inches in length, to be used as counters (figure 
PV2). 

These objects w('re collected by Col. IT. L. Scott, U. S. Army, who 
furnislicd the following description of the game, under the title of 
zohn ahl (zohn, creek; ahirwood), commonly known as the ahl game: 

The ahl cloth iw divldeil into points by wbicli llio game is counted. The 

curve<l II 11 C.S are called kiiee.s, because they 
are like the knees of the jilayers. The space 
between the jiarallel lines 1 and 1 ami 20 
and 20 is <*alk'd the creek, and the eorre- 
sponding spaces between the parallel Hues 
at right angles are called the dry branches. 
The sticks are held by the players in one 
haml and struck downward, so that their 
ends come on the ahl stone with consider- 
able force. If all the sticks fall with the 
sides without groove.s uppermost, the play 
Is called white, and c<»unt8 10. If all the gnawed sides come uppermost, it is 
called red, and counts Both of those throws entitle the player to another 
throw. If one groovwl side is uppermost, It counts 1 ; two grooved sides. 2, 
and three gnsived sides, 3. The game is played by any even number of girls 
or women (never by men or hoys), half on one side the line N S and half on 





Pio. 131. Stick dico; length, 10 inohe^; 
Kiowa Incliaim, Oklahoma; cat. no. 
16536, Free MiiHonin of Science and 
Art, UniverHity of Pennsylvania. 
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the other. The fliit ahl stone is placed In the middle of the cloth, and the 
players kneel on the edfie. The two awls are stuck hi the creek at 1 1. 'I'he 
player at A makes the first throw, and the throwing gcsis around the circle 



PlO. 138. Counting sticks and awls (or ahl (stick-dice) game; lengths, 81 and «1 Inches; Kiowa 
Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. la'iDB, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

in tho (llrootlon of the hnndn of u wntoh» oa<*h side ooiintln^; the results of eaeh 
throw on the ahl elotli by stlckiiif? its awl Just beyond tlio mark railed for !»y 
the results of the throw. "Phe moves are made in the opposite directions, as 
indicated by the arrows. 



Pio. 1«8. Cloth for ahl game; Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. KttHTi, Free Museum of Sc ience 
and Art, Univor»ity of Pennsylvania. 

If In counting any awl gets into the creek at N, that side must forfeit a 
counter to the other side and be set back to the creek at S. That side is 
then said to have fallen Into the creek, the object being to Jump over. Tf in 
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Iholr pasnngo around tlie rlrcle the two awls get into the same division, the 
last comer is said to whip or kill the former, who forfeits a counter and is 
set back to the beginning. The eountini^ continues until one gets back to the 
creek at S. The one first at S receives a counter, and if there is more than 
enough to take it to the creek the surplus is added to the next round; that 
Is, the creek is Jumped, and the awl rnit beyond it as niaio' ixdnts as may be 
over. When one side wins all the counters, it conquers. If the game should 
he broken up before this event the side which has the greater number of 
counters is victor. 

Colonel Scott further states : 

TIh^ Kiowa have a custom of wetting the fingers and slapping them several 
times on the stone before a throw, and calling out “red. rcd,“ or “white, 
white,” according to the number they desire to count; or, if but “one” should 
be requireii to throw the opposite party into tlie “ creek,” some one puts her 
finger Into her inoullt, and, drawing it carefully across the top of the stone, 
calls out “parko, parko ” (“one, one”). Often before the throw the thrower 
will rub the four sticks in a vertical position backward and forward several 
times between the palms of the hands, to insure good luck. 

The Comanche have a similar game which they play with eight ahl sticks, 
and the Clicyonne and Arapalio are said to have a game which they i>lay with 
uhl sticks which are 2 feet or more long. 

Kiowa, Oklahoma. (Gat. no. 152908^?, United States National 
Museum.) 

Set of four sticks of willow wood, 7 inches in length, three-eighths of 
an inch in width, and three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, 
nearly hemispherical in section, with one side flat, and having a 
<leep groove. 

The slick is doubtless a substitute for the cane, like that used by 
the Zuhi, as suggested by Mr Cushing. Three of the grooves are 
painted red, these .sticks having two oblique marks burnt across the 
grooved face near each end. The fourth stick has the groove painted 
black, with three lines burnt across the middle in addition to those 
at the ends. Its rounded reverse is marked with a star in the center, 
composed of four crossed lines burnt in the wood. The rounded 
sides of the others are plain. 

The collector, Mr James Mooney,® prefaces his account of the 
game with the following song, employed in the ghost dance: 

Illse' hi, hlse' hi, 

HU' tine' bliku' tha' na, 

Hii' tine' btlku' tha' na, 

HHti' ta-u' seta' na, 

Hatl' ta-u' seta' na. 

My comrade, ray comrade, 

Let us play the awl game. 

Let us play the awl game. 

Let us nlay the dice game. 

Let us play the dice game. 

•The OhoFt Dance Religion. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
pt. 2, p. 1002, 1896. 
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The woman who eomposcHl this song tolls how, on waking up In the spirit 
world, she met there a party of her former girl companions and sat down with 
them to play the two games universally i>opular with the prairie tribes. 

The first Is called ne'bilku'thana by the Arapaho and tsomi, or awl game 
(from taofi, an awl) by the Kiowa, on account of an awl, the Indian woman’s 
substitute for a needle, being used to keep record of the score. The gaiiu* is 
becoming obsolete in the north, but It is the everyday summer amusement of 
the w’omen among the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache in the southern plains. 
It is very amusing on account of the miforcseeii rivers and whips that are 
constantly turning up to disappoint the oxpe<*tant winner, and a party of 
women will frequently sit around the blanket for half a day at a time with a 
constant ripple of lauglUer and good-hiiinonxl Jokes as they follow the chances 
of the play. It would make a very pretty picnic game, or could be readily 
adapted to the parlor of civilization. 

The players sit on the ground around a blanket marked in charcoal with 
lines and dots and quadrants in the comers, ns shown in figure [i:Wl. In the 
<;enter Is a stone upon which the sticks are thrown. Each dot, excepting those 
between the parallels, counts a point, making 24 {K)ints for dots. Each of the 
parallel linos and each end of the curved lines at the corners also counts a 
point, making 10 points for the lines, or 40 t>oint8 in all. The players start 
at the bottom, opposing players moving in opposite directions, and with ('ach 
throw of the sticks the thrower moves her awl forward and .sticks it into the 
blanket at the dot or line to which her throw carries her. The parallels on 
each of the four sides are called rivers, and the dots within these jiarallels do 
not count in the game. Tlie rivers at tlie top and bottom are dangerous and 
can Jiot be crossed, and when the player is so uuIiK'ky as to score a throw which 
brings her upon the edge of the river (1. e.. upon the first lino of either of those 
pairs of i»arallels) she falls into the river and must lose all she has hitherto 
gained, and begin again at the start. In the same way, when a ifiayer moving 
around In one direction makes a throw which brings her awl to the place 
occupied by the awl of her oi)pouent coming around from the other side the 
said opponent is whippetl back to the starting point and must begin all over 
again. Thus there is a constant succession of unforeseen accidents, which 
furnish endless amusoincnt to the players. 

The game is played with four sticks, each from (5 to 10 Inches long, flat on 
o)ie side and round on the other. One <»f tliese is the trump stick and is 
marked in a distinctive manner in the center on both sides, and is also distin- 
guished by having a green line along the flat side, while tlie others have each 
a red line. The Kiowa call the tnimp stick saho, green, on account of the 
green stripe, while the others are <*alled guadal, red. There are also a number 
of small green sticks, about the size of lead pencils, for keeping tally. Each 
, player in turn takes up the four sticks together in lier band and throws them 
down on end upon the stone in the center. The number of points depends upon 
the number of fiat or round sides whicli turn up. A Iwky throw with a grei'ii 
or trump stick generally gives the thrower another trial in addition. The 
formula Is : One fiat side up counts 1 ; one flat side up (if sahe), 1 and another 
throw; two flat sides up (with or without saiie), 2; three flat sides up, 3; 
three flat sides up (including sahe), 3 and another throw; nil four flat sides 
up, 6 and another throw ; all ft)ur round sides up, 10 and another throw. 

Cat no. 162908&. Set of four sticks (figure 134), of a variety of 
alder, 6^ inches in length, seven-sixteenths of an inch in width, 
and one-fourth of an inch in thickness; three with groove painted 
red on flat side and one with groove painted black. 
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I'hc former are burned with four diagonal marks, i*esembling the 
feathering of an arrow on alternate sides of the groove near each 
end. The fourth stick lias in aildition two jjarallel marks burned 
directly across the middle. Its rounded reverse is burned with a 

design in the shape of a diamond. 
The reverses of the others are plain. 
Cat. no. ir)2{)()8f/. Set of four sticks 
of willow wood or chestnut 
.sprout, 8.^ inches in length, 
three-fourths of an inch in 



, - breadth, and five-sixteenths of 

C ■ " ■ J"T*— thickness (figure 

I 135 ). 

F,,.. 1.S4. Stlckdico (tueioweststiok«h,.ws >'*''’0 flat sides with length- 

obvorsedf one iit^xtabove it); longth,r>l AVISO grOOVO paintocl ml, witll pilF- 

inohos; Kiowa liKliann, Oklahoma: cat. no. jj j 4>h|i(uie lillOS liko JllTOW- 

ir>2«)8/>, Unitoil States National Musoum. ^ IIIILS IlKl ai lOW 

foalhoring burned on alternate sides 
of the groove at the onds, opposite to which aro similar marks 
arranged in triangles. The ronndod reverses of these sticks aro 
plain. The fourth stick has an ineisetl device painted black and 
resemhling two feathered arrows, the heads of which meet a trans- 
A'erse band cut across the middle. Its rounded side has three parallel 
lines burned across the center, on one side of which is an imused 

design resemhling a siupent and on (ho other an undetermined 

figure. 







Fio. 135. Stick dice (th« luwoHt stick shown obverse of one next above it); leni|(th, Ml inches; 

Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; cat. n<». lA^^NiSrt United State.s National Museum. 

Cat. no. 152908<?. Set of four sticks of elm wood, 8J inches in length, 
nine-sixteenths of an inch in width, and five-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness (figure 13G) ; three with groove painted red 
and one with groove painted black. 

The former are burned with two sets of parallel marks about 
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inches apart across the grooved face near eacli end. The fourtli stick 
has in addition oblique marks burned across the center of the same 
side, with two pyramidal dotted designs in the center of the opposite 
side, which on the others is plain. 

Cat. no. 152909(1. Sot of four sticks (figure h17), 5-V inches in length, 
seven-sixteenths of an inch in breadth, and three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness; section ellipsoidal. 
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Fio. 136. stick dice (the lowest stick shows obverse of one iioxt above it); heigth, 8} inches; 

Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; cat, no. l52tKWr, United States National Museum. 

One side, slightly flatter than the other, is grooved and marked with 
fine cross lines, forming a lozenge pattern. Three are painted red 
and one dark green. One of the red sticks is burned in the center 
with two parallel marks obliquely 
across both the grooved and the 
opposite side. The green stick has 
an undetermined figure burned in 
the center of the rounded* side, 
which on the other two is plain. 

Cat. no. 152909&. Set of four 
sticks, 3f inches in length, 
five-sixteenths of an inch in 
breadth, and one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness; the flat 
sides grooved and painted, 
three red and one black. 

Cat. no. 162909<?. Set of four 

sticks, 5f inches in length, five-sixteenths of an inch in breadth, 
and one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 

One of the red sticks has an oblique incised line cut across the mid- 
dle and two parallel lines on the opposite (rounded) side. Ihe black 
stick has a small triangle cut lengthwise in the center of the rounded 
side, across which is a transverse incised line. 

The flat sides are grooved and have triangular expansions of the 
groove at each end. Three are painted red and one black; one of the 
24 m ^ 



Pia. 137. Stick dice ( the lowest two sticks 
show obverses of the two next above); 
length, 5| inches; Kiowa Imllans, Okla- 
homa; cat. no. ir>:iW)9a, United Statfm Na- 
tional Mnsenm. 
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red sticks is marked like the one in the preceding, and the black stick 
in the same manner. 

These Kiowa sticks were all collected by Mr James Mooney. In. 
each s(?t there is an odd stick. 

I 

KOLfSfHAN STOCK 


Tlinoit. Alaska. (American Museum of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. Small ivory die (figure 138rf), shaped like a chair; 

,, . , height 1 inch, twelve-sixteenths 

of an inch wide at back, and 
"-I '] gEgifc ten-sixteenths of an inch at 

^PP side, with a vertical hole fi’om 

abode top to bottom filled with lead. 

Pio. las. Ivory and woinion dt<-e; Tiin»it jf, jj., ca ]]<,(] ketcliu and caiue from 
Indians, Alaska; cat. no. E 10 650, , , 

E 1850, 19 <»50, E 1857, American Mnsenm onaKJni. 

of Natural History. IK). Small Woodeil tlio 

(figure 138Z)), like preceding, the sitles engraved with crossed 
lines. The back of the die has four lead pings and a hole for a 
similar plug. The front has an incised rectangular design with 
three lead plugs. 

Cat. no. E 894. Small ivory die (figure VlSa),, like the preceding; 
height 1 incli, tw<4ve- 


sixteenths of an inch 
Avide at back, and 
eight-sixteenths of an 
inch at side: front 
face having small 
plug of lead. 

Cat. no. E 1857. Small 
Avooden die (figure 
1386:), like the pre- 
ceding, IVrt inches 
high, t w o 1 V e - s i X - 
teenths of an inch 
wide at back and 
sides; the back and 
three sides marked 
with incised lines. 



Cat. no. E IHuO. Small Fio.iao. Leather tablet on which dice are thrown; helgliU 
wooden die (figure inches; Tllnglt Indians, Alaska; cat. no. E 606, Amer- 

100 \ i'i at. lean Museum of Natural History. 

138c), like the pre- 

ceding, fifteen-sixteenths fif an inch high and nine-sixteenths of 
an inch wide at side; jierfoctly plain. 

All these specimens were collected in Sitka by Lieut. George T. Em- 
mons, U. S. Navy. They are designated as women’s gambling dice. 
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Dr Boas informs ino that one die is used. The counts are: 

Either side up, 0 : back or front up, 1 ; l)ottoi« up, 2. 

The dice are thrown upon a thick tablet of leather about 8 inches 
square, cut with a totemic device. One (cat. no. E 000, figure 130) 
has the device of a iK'ar's head. Another (eat. no. E 1057) a beaver, 
and still another (cat. no. E ti404) an unidentified animal. 

Similar dice are used by the Ilaida and possibly by the K\vakiutl. 

KITI.ANAPAN STOCK 

PoMO. Tculaki, Mendocino county, California. (Cat. no. 51473, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Six wooden staves (figure 140), 17 inches in len^^th. flat on one side, 
the other convex, with rounded ends, the convex faces decorated 
with burned designs, in two slightly different patterns; acc^oin- 
panied with twelve counting sticks, rudely whittled, 11 inches 
in length. 

The collector, l>r (ieorge A. Dorsey, who obtained tliese objects in 
1809, describes the game as follows: 



Pio. 140. 8tl<* dice; length, 17 incheH; Porno Indians, Tculokl, CaUfornia; cat. no. 54478, Field 

Columbian MuHeuni. 

Name, ka-dal. Twelve Is the gaiiio. .Ml white, kiile-kule-ka. counts 2; nil 
black, katae-mal da biitchlii, counts ; three white, three black, bubu-kule-ka, 
counts 3. It is played by women. 

Ukiah, California. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 61085. Six staves (figure 141) of elder wood, 10 iiichcw in 
length, similar to the preceding, decorated alike on the rounded 
face with a burned figure, designated as kawiuatcedi, turtle-back 
pattern. 
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Collected by Dr (leorgc A. Dorsey, who gives the counts as follows; 

Three plain up counts 11 ; three plain down, 1 ; six plain up, 0 ; six marked 
up, 2. 



Fig. 141. Stick dice; length, 10 inches; Porno Indians, Ukiah, (California; cat. no. 610H5, Field 

Cohimbiau Museum. 


Ca.t. no. C1086. Six staves (figure 142), similar to preceding, 11 
inches in length, four marked alike and two slightly different, 
with turtle-rib pattern, kawinamisat. 

Cat. no. (>1087. Six staves (figure 143), .similar to the preceding, 
made of elder, 12 inches in length, marked alike with hododudu- 
ciba, the milk-snake pattern. 



• Fio. 142. Stick dice; length, 11 inchea; Pome Indlane, Ukiah, CsUfornla; cat. no. 61026, Field 

(Tolomhlan Museum. 

Cat. no. 61146. Six staves (figure 144), similar to the preceding, 
lOJ inches in length; four marked alike and two differently, the 
counts varying much. 

Cat. no. 61166. Six staves (figure 1.46), similar to the preceding, 
14J inches in length, all marked differently with burnt design. 
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Cat. no. 61174. Six staves (figure 146), like the preceding, made of 
elder, 11 inches in length and marked alike. Collected by Dr 
George A. Dorsey. 



Fig. 143. Fig. 144. 








E^rryTOOxiTi 



lig. 148. 

PlO. 148. Stick dice; length, 18 Inches; Pomo Indians, Uklah, California; cat. no. 6H)H7, Field 

Columbian Museum. . 

Fto. 144. Stick dice; loUKth, 10| inohes; Pomo Indians, Ukiali, Lahfornia; oat. no. 01146, I 

Columbian Museum. ^ mwui 

Pig. 146. Stick dice; length, 14f inches; Pomo Indians, IJkiuh, l-alifornia; cat. no. 611 W, P 

Columbian Museum. ,,, ^ 

Fxo.lid. Stick dice; length, 11 Inches; Pomo Indians, ITkiah, California; cat. no. ttllil, F 

Columbian Museum. 


Cat. no. 61175. Six .staves (figure 147), 8 inches in length, of Salix 
sitchensis, marked alike, designated as kadai kawiatan (toy or 
child). 
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Cat. no. 61193. Six staves (figure 148), 121 inches in length, all 
marked alike. 

Cat. no. 61194. Six staves (figure 149), 12^ inches in length, all 
marked alike. 



Fig. 147. Pig. 14». 



FIk. 14H. 

PlO. 147. Stick dice; length, H inchee; Pomo Indiaiie, Ukiah, Ciilifornia; cat. no. irtlT.'i, Field 
Oolumhiaii Museum. 

Fig, 148. Stick dice; loiifftlit 121 inches; Porno Indians, Ukiah, Cali£oi*nia; cat. no. 61108, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 149. Stick dice; leiij^th, 121 inches; Porno Indians, Ukiah, California; c^t. no. 611SH, Field 
<yolum\)ian Musouni. 

Cat, no. 61089. Twelve counting sticks (figure 150), kadai haitai 
(counters), ash .shoots, painted black, 9^ inches in length. 

Cat. no. 61090. Twelve counting sticks (figure 151), 10 inches in 
length, with burnt markings on the end and in middle of the 
tsupiam, lance pattern. 
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Cat. no. 61091. Twelve counting sticks (figure 152), 9^ indies in 
length, with burnt markings of the inisakala, black-snake pat- 
tern. 




Fig. 158. 





Fig. 164. 

Pio. 160. Counting sticks for stick dice; length, t»i inches; 

cat. no. 61089, Field Columbian Museum. 

Pio. 161. Counting sticks for stick dice; length, lu 

cat. no. 61090, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 168. Counting sticks for stick dice; length, ttj mchen; 

cat. no. 61091, Field Columbian Museum. . . , . 

Pio. 163. Counting sticks for stick di<*e; length, % inches. 



Fig. 15.5. 

porno Indians, I’kiah, (California; 
Pouio Iiniians, I’kiah, (.’aliforuia; 

Indians, Ukiah, California; 
Porno Indians, Ukiah, California; 


cat. no 61098, Field Columbian Museum 
Fio. 164. Stick dice; length, 16 inches; 

Field Columbian Museum. 

Pio. 156. Astragalus of deer used as die; 
Field Columbian Museum. 


porno Indians, 
Porno Indians. 


Lake village. California; 
Ukiah valley, California; 


cat. no. 54474, 
cat. no. 70937, 


Cat. no. 61092. 


Twelve counting 


sticks (figure li>"* 


), OJ inches in 


length, with burnt markings. 
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All of the jjreceding were collected by Dr (leorge A. Dorsey. 

PoMo. Lake village. Lake county, California. (Cat. No. .54474, 
Field (Vdunibian Museum.) 

Set of six stavi's (figiii'e 154) of elder wood, 15 inches in length, simi- 
lar to tlie preceiliug, but each with a different pattern. 

They were collected in 181)9 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who desig- 
nates them as kaikadai. 

Ukiah, Mendocino county, California. (Cat. No. 70937, Field 

Columbian Museum.) 

Astragalus of deer (Hgui’e 155), dcscrilied by the collector, Dr J. W. 
Hudson, as used as a die. 

I.DTUAMIAN .STOCK 


Klamath. Upper Klamath lake, Oregon. (Cat. no. 61711, 61722, 
Field Columbian Mu.seum.) 

Four pine staves (figure 156), 7^ inches long, flat on one side, rather 
rounded on the other, and tapering to the ends. 
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Pio. IM. stick length, Tj int'hwt; KlHuiHth liidiatiH. OrcKoti; cat.no. 61711, Field Columbian 

Muaoum. 


Two of the staves are marked by a series of nine parallel lines at 
each end and three parallel line.s in the center, and are known as 
shnawedsh, women; the remaining two sticks are marked from end 
to end by zigzag lines cro.ssing back and forth from side to side, and 
these arc called xoxsha or hishuaksk, male jierson. All these lines 
have been burnt in by means of a sharp-pointed iron tool. 

The counting is as follows: “ 

• Ortiiln Oambliog Oi’mes of the Klamath Indiana. American Antbrvpologlat, n. a., T. 
3, p. 2.’5, inoi. 
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All marked 8lde« up or down i*ount 2 ; hotli male sticks up with women down, 
or vice versa, <x»uiit 1. These are the only counts. 

The set no. 61722 differs from the jm'ceding only in the nunilx^r of 
parallel lines on the two shnawedsh staves. At the ends of tin' two 
staves there are seven parallel lines, while in the center of oiu* an*, 
five and of tHe other six parallel lin(‘,s. These specimens were col- 
lected in 11)00 by Dr (r('org(‘. A. Dorst'y, who furnished the above 
description of the game under the name of skushasli. 

Klamath. Oregon. (Cat. no. 24126, United States National Museum.) 
Four woodchuck-teeth dice (figure 157), two, both lefts, stopped at 
the end with red cloth and marked on the 
flat side with chevron pattern, and two, some- 
what smaller, one right and the other left, 
apparently fnjin the same animal, marked 
cm the same sich^ with five small holes. Col- 
lected by Iv. 8. Dyar, Indian agent. 

The game is descrilnxl by Dr Albert S. Gat- 
schet," under the name of skushash : 

Tbe four teetb of the beaver are marked for this game 
by tbe incision of puralle! lines or crosses on om* aide, 
and a small piece of woolen or other eloth Is inserted 
into tbe hollow lo prevent breaks in falling. The two 
longer or upper teeth of the heaver are called the male, 
lakl, the jmlr of lower and shorter the female teeth, 
grtlo. kfilii, distributive form : kdkiilu. The marked side 
of the teeth wins, if it is turiuxl np after dropping. Tlie 
teeth of the woodchuck (iiifi-i, or inAi) serve for the same purpose. . . . In 

this game of beavers’ teeth (pu'imin tut) or woodchuck’s teeth (imiyaiu tut) 
they use twelve check sticks to cfumt their gains with. ’Phe game is played l>y 
two persons, or by two partners nii each side. 

A further account of the game is found in a text translatcxl by 
Doctor Gatschet : * 

The Klamath lake females play a game with beavers’ teclli, letting them droj) 
on a rubbing stone. W’lien all the teeth fall with the right, or marked, side 
uppermost, they win 2 checks. If both female teeth fall right side up, they 
win 1 check. If both male teeth fall right side up, they win 1 check. Fall 
Ing unequally, they win notliing. They quit when one side has won all tljc 
stakes. Women only play this game. 

The beaver-teeth game maj’ lx* regarded as a modification of tlu*. 
bone game played by the Blackfect. The four beaver ttHdh marked 
with circles or dots and lines arranged in chevrons clearly rcjilace ihc 
four similarly marked staves. Again, the tooth tied with sinew cor- 
responds with the sinew-wrapped stave. The twelve counters agree 
with those of the Blackfeet. 

•The Klamath Indians. Contributions to North American. Ethnology, v. 2, pt. 1, p. Sl, 
Washington, 1890. 

• Ihld., p. 80. 




FUi. 157. Wooflch u<‘k' 
t.Hoth (lu*e; length, 1 * to 
\l inc’hes; Kluinuth TU’ 
diaim, Orogon; cat. no 
24120, XTuitod States Na- 
tional Museum. 
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Klamath. Upper Klamath lake, Oregon. (Cat. no. 61536, 61734, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Set of four woodchuck Icclh, the two upper teeth marked on the flat 
side with zigzag lines extending the length of the teeth; these 
are (lalled laki, male. 

The lower teeth are marked by four incised dots and are kulu, 
female. Tii another set (61734), figure 158, the markings are as in 
the preceding set, except that the lower teeth have five dots instead of 




PlO. 1*'W. WtMidchuck-tiHith dice; Klamath Indians, ()rt»Kon: cat. no. B1734, Field Columbian 

Museum. 

lour, and that the incised markings on all four teeth have been filled 
with red paint instead of black as in the preceding set. These speci- 
niens were collected by Dr George A. Dorsey," who gives the name of 
the game as skushash, and says: 

III playing the game, which is generally done hy women, the teeth are dropped 
on a hard level ohjeet, suc'h as an under grinding stone. The (*oiuit Is the same 
as In the stave game, namely, all marked dice n|) or down, 2 ; both males up with 
females down, 1. 

MARiroSAX STOCK 

Ctu^kctiansi. Chowchilly river, Madera county, California. (Cat. 
no. 708J)0, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Astralagus of deer used as a die. Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson. 
These they <*all ka-nish-nan*shet to flip between tlinmh and secxnid Auger. 
The counts are 0, 2, 2, 

Doctor Hudson also gave the following description of this game, 
obtained from the Tcausilla living on Chowchilly River, about 4 
miles Ave.st of Ahwahnee post-office. 

The lu)iie and the game are culU*<l hy tlie same name, katiishnaushe, mean* 
iiig flipped between thumb and second finger. The lH)ne Is thrown like a die. 
Tlicre are four counts, 1, 2, 4, 12, depending upon the side that turns uppermost. 

Tejox. Tide River reservation, California. (Cat. No. 70371, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Flat basket plaque for dice game, collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who 
describes it as follows : 

This game is played hy women with six dice made from halves of walnut 
shells. The game, which Is pla.ve<l by any niimher Is called ho-watch, the same 

« Corral D Gambling Games of the Klamath Indians. American Anthropologist, o. 8.i 
V. 3. p. 26, 1901. 
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name being applied to the dice. Three up and 3 down count 1 ; all u(» or nil 
down, 5. The count Is kept with 10 sticks, witchet. The basket plaque Is 
called tal-wan. The designs on this plaque represent the women pluyei-s, the 
walnut-shell dice, and the counters. 

The game Is played also by all other Marlptisau tribes In this manner. 
Wiktchamne, Keweah river, California. (Collectitm of Dr C. 
Hart Merriam.) 

Flat basket plaque for dice game (figure 159) 2‘il inches in diameter, 
with a coil foundation of yellow gra.ss, Epioampes rigeni^; the 
body material is of the root of the (Jladimn mariseux. It is dec- 



Flo* 169. Dice plaque; diameter, 221 inches; Wiktchamne Indians, Kewi^ali river* California; 
in the collect ion of Dr O, Hart Merriam. 

orated with colored designs in red and black; the red twigs with 
bark on, of redbud (Cerrix orridentalix) . the black, the root of 
the basket fern {Pteridunn) . Doctor Menaani dt'serilies the 
game as played with eight dice of half walnut shells filled with 
pitch, inlaid with abalono shell. The flat faces up count when 
2, 5, or 8 are up together. Two and five up count 1 each; eight 
up, 4. The basket is called ti-wan. The man like figures re])re- 
sent water dogs, the 5-spots, wild-cat tracks, and the double 
triangles, deer tracks. 

The employment of these basket plaques in dice games may in part 
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be explained upon the supposition that the plaques originated in 
basket shields. The coiled basket trays made by the Hopi Indians at 
the Second mesa, which suggest shields in their general character, were 
probably derived from shields. One of the Hopi names for shield is 
tu*‘'-o-po-o-ta, from tu*^'-o-ka, enemy, po'-o-ta, the circular tray. An 
unique example of an ancient basket shield, from a clitf-d welling in 
the Canyon de Chelly, Arizona, is represented in plate i.® 

Yokuts. Fort 'J ejon and Tide river, California. 

Mr Stephen Powers gives the following account: 

The Yokuts have a sort of gauihlliiK which pertains exeiusively to woraen. It 
is a kind of dice tlirowlng, and Is called u-chu'-iis. For dl<‘e tliey take half of a 
large acorn or walnut shell, fill it level with pitch and pounded charcoal, and 
inlay it with bits of bright colored abaloiie shells. For a dice table they weave 
a very largo tine basket tray, almost tlat, and ornamented with devices woven 
in hlaek or brown, mostly rude imitations of trees and geometrical figures. 
Four squaws sit around it to i)lay, and a fifth keeps tally with flftc»eii sticks. 
There are eight dice, ami they s(*oop them u|) in their hamls and dash them into 
the basket, counting 1 when two or five flat surfaces turn up. The rapidity 
with whi<'li tlu‘ game goes forward is wonderful, and the players seem totally 
oblivious to all tilings in the world beside. After each throw that n player 
makes she exclaims, yet'-nl or wl-a-tuk or ko-inai-f»h, whlcli are simply a kind 
of sing-song or chanting. 

Tule River reservation, Tulare county, California. (Cat. no. 

70395, 7039G, 70397, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Eijiht split reeds (figure 100), 13 inches in length, with hacks rudely 
smeared with seven and eight bands of red paint; four willow 




Fi«. bK). Cane dkie and counting sticks; length of diet*, 18 inches; length of counting sticks, 21) 
inches; Yokuts Indians, Tulo River rHsorvation, California; cat. no. 70395, 70396, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. 


counters, 20 inches long, marked with red stripes; and 25 willow 
sticks, j)ointcd at one end. 

* This shield, which Is 81 inches In diameter, was found by Mr Charles L. Day, of Chin 
Lee, Arizona, in the cliff-house known as the Mummy cave. In the Canyon del Muerto, July 
19, 1904. It 1 b now in the I.hiltcKi Btates National Museum, oat. no. 2.31778. 

* Tribes of California. Contributions to North American Ethnology, v, 3, p. 877, Wash- 
ington, 1877. 
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These were collected by Dr J. W. Tludsoii, who (Icscribcs them jis 
used in the flip-stave game by women. 

Tho game is called tslkehi, to hurdle. Tweuty-ttve sticks are stuck in a row 
In the ground and receive tho same name as thc^ game, 'rhe throws are counted 
around these sticks with four stick counters or horses called witchet. All con- 
cave sides up count 10; one concave si<le up, I ; tw«) concave sides up, 2 , and so 
on ; but if an opi)onent ties your throw you go hack as mu(‘l). 

The game a|)pears from Doctor Hudson’s des<*rii)tion to be played also ff»r 
counting sticks, when 4 up ami 4 d<»wn <*ount 1; all up or all down, 1. The 
sticks are ta-cha. In another dialect they are ka-li-sa. 

Yokuts. Mouth of Mill creek, Fresno county, California. (Cat. 

no. 7(M>71, 70t)7’J, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Eight walnut-shell dice (figure 101) ; basket pla(|ue, inches in 
diameter. Colle<‘ted by Dr J. W. Hudson. 

The shells are filled with gmu, with pieces of abalone shell inserted 
as usual, and the basket is old, with (rolored design. 




Pio. UJl. Walnut-ftht^U clico; dianaftor, al>i>ut I inch: Vokuta Indians, Fresno county, (California; 
cat. no. 7(KI7I, Field (Columbian Museum. 



MAYAN STOCK 


Kekchi. Northern Guatemala. 

Mr Thomas J. Collins, of Haddonficld, N. J., who spent some time 
in Guatemala, has communicated to the writer the following acc’ount 
of the corn game of this tribe. lie says that it is still in common use 
among those in the outlying districts. Tn or near the Spanish- 
speaking towns, although known, it is rarely, if ever, played. 

It Is known as bool-ik (from bool, dleo, and ik, state of, or meaning of) oi 
as batsunk, to play ; lain oj guecdi txe batsuiik, I want to play. 


«In reply to my inquiry In referonoo to tbo moaning of bool, Mr Collins wrltoa mo as 
follows, under dote of Doooml>or 2.'i, ISOO: 

“I have some Information as to (he Kt^kthl word hool-lk. 1 asked fur a ”»t “* 

words containing the syllable bool from a somlnatlvo who baa the reputation of knowing 
the language better than a Giiatemalleco. Bool: un pajnrito clilquitilo, t lo ^ 
birds; bool: cumhre de las inoiitanus, the summits of mouutuins , bool . an >nja, m > i 
bool: granos de mnfz marcadoa, the dloe: I)ooI-ok : Jognr; to pluy. , 

“Tho third (bubble) recalla to me something of Interest. A smiill. turbulent s 
near the bouae at Chama was called the bul-hnl-hft. and this name "as also « “ 

stream on the opposite mountain when the sound of its roaring ' ’ , , 

rains. Superlatlvea are made by repeating the adjective, and 

an extremely bubbling, playful water. The way they throw the dice and tin n^undl 
and rolling of them on the ground are very suggestive of l)iil>bllng watei- and c - 
If the bird he means be the humming bird, as Is likely. ' , ,,, „nd down 

tho same Idea. The summits of the mountains are not unlike the '>™g' I 
flight of humming birds. I think that bul (bool) may fairly be a e 
playful, or dancing. In a general sense.** 
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Tlio Rinut? iH playcMl on tlio elay floora of hoiisea, usiinlly at night by light of 
the fire. The ground is swept eloan and 15 grains of (*orn are placed in a 
straight line, IJ to 2 inches apart, forming eplix chet, all their places, the 14 
spaces between these grains being the board for play. 

Four flat-sided grains of corn are selected for dice, and are prepared by dig- 
ging out with the thiinibiiail the eye on one side of each grain and either rub- 
bing charcoal in or applying the live end of a glowing stick to the hollow, 
resulting in each of the four grains, or dice, having a bhu’k spot on one side. 
This operation is called tsep, to mark, ru xam, put to the face of the fire, 
or kc kek sa ix naj ru. put black in the face of his face. The black-si)otted side 
of the dice is called ru bo<»l, face of the dice, and the blank side rlt bool, bottom 
of the dice. 

The board and the di<'c being ready, phiycrs scdect their counters, five for 
each. Any small articles will do, but preference is shown for five similar twigs, 
leaf stems, or split sticks, or different lengths and kinds of these. Fragments 
of leaves of different colors or striK'ture are often used, and where there are 
many players hits of grass, niiisliii. or paiier ; even thread is ja'essed into service. 

riayers, any even number, s^puit around the line of corn, and one of them, 
taking the four dice in bis hand, tlirows them lightly on the ground, calling the 
number of black s[>ots, ru bool, showing as they lie. It may be one, two, three, 
four. or. in case <»f all blanks, rlt bool, five. He plays in a eounter to the value 
of his throw starting from the right end of the line of corn, then throws again 
and plays farther in: thus, if his first is two and tlie .second live' lie would 
leave his counter in the seventh diet, or space, from the right of the board. 
He is followed by an op(Kment who fdays In from the opposite. (*r left, end of 
the iioard. Then, in turn, a partner (giudilien) of the first and a partner of 
th(‘ second idayer enter, continuing alternately, e.ach throwing twice, entering 
each at the pro|)(‘r end of the board, until both have played and It is tlie turn 
of the first player, who continues the advance of bis counter from its iiosition 
in the scv(‘ntli s])a<*e, with the object of ultimately completing his passage of 
the line. Tf this is aeconiplished without taking an ad\ersary ov being taken 
by him he enters again at his own end of the board, exactly as If the lioard 
were continuous. 

Hut it is the Iioi)e of every player to fall into the space occupied by the 
counter of an adversary and so take him (xin ket, I struck, or xin chop, I 
caught). In this case he plays Imckward toward his entering jioint and passes 
out, carrying his captive (ix kani, he is dead). 

If he iiasses out vsaftdy without meanwhile being retaken by one of Ills op- 
jsmeiits, the <*ai)tured coniucr is retained (ix giiak, he is eaten), hut hls own 
<!onnter, the captor. Is entered again as before. Itiit if he is retaken before 
passing out, hotli himself and hls captive hecHime the i>rey of the new captor and 
arc cjirried by him in tlu» opposite <lirectlon. He in ids turn may he taken, 
losing himself and all hls prey. 8ojnetInies this taking and retaking continues 
until tlie a<‘cuinulated counters number (» or S, the excitement of players In- 
creasing until It is a wonderful sight to look upon in the half light of the fire. 

All crowded! together and moving ceaselessly in a curiously animal way, no 
muscle or feature at rest. Some are pawing with their hands, some stretching 
hack like cats about to spring, or leaping for an Instant upright, but all scream- 
ing commemts or calling throws in voices entirely unrecognizable. At last the 
disputetl counters are carried out at one end or the other. They are at once 
separated, those belonging to partners of the winner of them are returned to 
their owners, who enter them again (tox yolA hi chlk, they are living again), 
while those belonging to the opriosing side are put Into a hat or some receptacle 
(llx naJ kamlnak, there place the dead, or, rotxotx kamlnak, house of the dead). 
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No player loses his throw, for if he has lost his oovinter, ho enters aiiotliei*, 
but no se<*oiul can he usotl until the first is lost. Falling into a space occupied 
by a partner does not <*han>:e the play of either, hut an adversary would take 
both should he throw into that space. Players never throw more than twice 
under any eircuiiistances, hut if the first throw takes an oi>ponent’s counter, the 
second throw counts toward carrying him home. 

The game lasts from one to three hours and is ended when siiie has no 
more counters to enter (laex chixgnnil xa guak, you have eaten all). 

From time to time, toward the close of the game, counters already taken are 
separated, cham-alni, and counted, guarj la, the Imrden of proof lying curiously 
enough on the victors to show thc^y have (‘aught and eaten all their adversaries. 

'riie whole Idea shown by th(» terms of the game, and still more hy the (excla- 
mations and roinarks of players is that of the lairsuit, cai»1ure, and safe carry- 
ing off of prey. For example: Xin kaii, 1 lay in wait; a an xa ram us. 
you intercepted him well; ta ok laAt, enter, thou t(»U is uscmI as sidling out 
upon an enterprise) ; ok ri' slkhal kar, to start fishing, or ok vO sikhal tsik. to 
start the hunt for birds. In the ordinary sens(» of laiter, anothiu* word. ojan. 
is used ; a An xin nunu' sa jumpat, T passed him <iuickly ; gwi .Inn chik xa 
kam-si fewe, if one more, you would have killed me. 

rteforc counters are put in play tliey are called what they are: Che, stick; 
chaj, loaf; rnk-ehe, twig; ton chaj, l4\af st«Hn. Put when put in play they 
become me, myself : laat, thou ; or in the third person are called by name 
of the piayer. 

Maya. Chicheii Itza, Yucatan. 

Dr Alfred Tozzer informs me that, ho saw grains of corn, black- 
ened on one side, that were used in a game, juego do maiz, presumahly 
similar to that observed among the K(‘k<.*l)i. 

The game Is called haSal iSim (hashal ishim). Four grains of corn. Iwo of 
them cijlored black on on<.» sidi^ are thrown. The winning throws are two wliit(‘ 
and two black or all black. 


AlOQUELFMNAN STOCK 

Awani. Near Cold Springs, Mariposa (‘ounty, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson descrilx^s the following game under the name of 
teatac^u : 

Six half a<H)rnfl arc cast in a basket phupK'. Half face ui). half down, cniml 
1 ; all up or down count 2. 

The game was given me by a refugee of the Awani once possessing Voscmit(* 
valley, called “ Old Short-and-I)irty," a woman about so years old, who is om* 
of the five surviving iiiemhers of that warlike p(^oi)le and lives with lau* sisU*r 
and a blind nephew at the above-mentioned place. None of her iieople hav(‘ 
been in Yosemlte siiiee about 1870. 

MnvoK. California. (Collection of Dr C. Hart Merriam.) 

Plaque for dice game (figure lt>2), inches in diameter, eolhxdtMl 
by Dr C. Hart Merriam. 

The collector states that this plaque was collected from the Miwok, 
but made by one of the Ynroks trilies. The Miwok call the })laqne 
and game by the same name, chattattoomhe. Ihey use six dici*. 
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Tri.AREs. Rancheria near Lomooiv, Ivinas county, California, (('at. 

no. 2000()1), United States National Museum.) 

Flat basket tray (figure 163), iiSJ inches in diameter, worked in 
chevron design in colored pattern; accompanied by eight dice 



Fia. 168. Basket dice tray and dice; diameter of basket, 281 inches; Tulai*o IndiaiiH, California; 
cat. no, 2(KXM)9, United States National Miisourn. 


made of halves of walnut shells, tilletl with and inlaid with 
pieces of abalone shell. (P'roin the C. F, Briggs collection. See 
Holmes in Report of U. S. National Museum, 1900, plate xi.i, 
1902.) 
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MIISKHOOEAN 8T(WK 

Choctaw. Mandoville. Txmisinna. (Cat. no. 38477, Free Museum 
of Science ami Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Rijrht grains of white corn (figure 134), 
cliarr«Ml on one side. Collected by the 
writer in IhOl. 

Those jire used as dice in the corn game, baska- 
tanje. Two or more men play, throwing the com 
with the hand upon the ground. The throws are 
cither white, toiich. or lilack. losali. up. The game is 
twcnty>tive. and tlie counts arc as follows: All 
black up. untachaina. counts S; all white up, S; 
seven white uj). untokalo, 7: six white up. imnali, t> : five white up. tustslata. o: 
four white up, oshta, I; three white up. tuchaina. 3: two white up, takalok, 2; 
one white up, chofa, 1. 



Pig. 164. Corn-grain dice; 
CJhoctaw Indians, Ltmlfliana: 
chI. no. r{ 8477 . Free Museum 
of Srionco and Art, Univer- 
sity of P«mnsylvania. 


NATC11E8AaV stock 

Naix’hkz. Louisiana. 

lie Lajre (In Pratz" says, rt^ferring to the women’s game of the 
Natcliez : 

These pieces with wiiich they play arc three little hits of cane, from S to 0 
inches long, .split In two equal parts and pointed at the ends. Each piece is 
distinguished by the <losigns which are engraved on the convex side. They 
I>Iay three at a time and each woman has lier piece. To play this game they 
hold two of these pieces of cane <m the open left hand and the third- in the 
rigiU liaiid, tlM‘ round side uppermost, with which they strike upon tlic others, 
taking care to toucli only tlie en<l. TIu? three pieces fail, and when there are 
two of tliem whhii have the eonvc'X side npiiennost the iilayer marks one point. 
If there is only one. she marks nothing. After the first the two others play 
in their turn. 

riMAN .STOCK 

Opata. ftpnora. 

T)r A. F. Baudelier speaks of patol, or quince, as a social game 
played often on the streets. 

Pa\pa(jo. Pima county, Arizona. (Cat. no. 174516, United States 
National Museum.) 

Set of four sticks (figure 165) of saguaro cactus, about 9^ inches in 
length, three-fourths of an inch in width, and one-fonrth of an 
inch thick. 

Tliese are painted solid reil on one side, which is flat and marked 
with black lines of numerical and sex significance.” They were col- 
lected by Dr W J McCce ami Mr William Dinwiddie. The game is 
described by the collectors under the name of ghingskoot: 

The four marked faces re<*eive the following names: Old man (a), young man 
(6), old woman (c). young woman id). In the play the sticks are held vertl- 

“ nistoire de lu I.oiil8lane. v. a, p. 4, Paris. 1758. 

^ Plual Roport. I^apera of the Archcpolo^ical Institute of America, Am. aeries, pt. 1, P* 
240, Cambridge, 1800. 
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fully, bunched lii the right hand, and struck from underncatli on their lower ends 
by a stone grasped in the loft hand, blow shooting them vertically into the 
air [figure 106]. Two backs and two fronts of any sticks up counts 2; three 
fronts and one back of any sticks up, 3; three backs and the young man up, 4; 
all fronts up, 5® ; three backs and the old woman up, t> : all backs, 10 ; three backs 
and the young woman up, 14 ; three backs and the old man up, 15. If the sticks 
touch or fall on one another, the throw must 
be repeated. The counts are kept on a rec- 
tangle marked on the ground [figure 167], 
usually approximating 12 i»y 8 feet, having 
ten holes, or pockets, counting the <*orners 
each time along each side. At two alternate 
corners are two quadrants called houses 
(kee) of five holes ea<*h not counting the cor- 
ner holes, called doors (joiita). 

The game is ]>layed l>y two, thnn*. or four 
players for self or ])artner, with counters 
called horses. Tliese usually nuinhcr two for each player. They are put 
into play consecutively and by alternate throws of (he players. A throw of 
k*ss than 5, whi<*h does not carry the horses out of the door, prevents a 
player from entering ariotlu*!* horse until his aggregate throws are .5 ^ , thus 
putting his horse into tlie rectangle pro|>er. After all tlie horses of a single 
contestant are In play he may mov(‘ the same ho^se cniitinuously. Tn counting, 
the pockets from A to either of the nearest corners Is 1.1, It is optional witl) the 
player whetlaa* he turns to the left or right upon leaving tlje door, though he 
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Pio. 1(55. Btlck (lico; length, inchos; 
Papago Tnrliana, Pitna county, Ari- 
zona; cat. no. 174510, United Htates 
National Museuin. 


Plii. 160. 
Flo. 107. 
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Fig. 107. 

striking stick dice in the air; from pbotograpli l>y William Dlnwiddie. 
k dice; Papago Indians, Arizona; from skctxdi by Mc(4oo and Dinwiddio. 


must move his horse round the rtHdaugle in the same direction after once 
starting. If X throws 15, moving to d, and W throws (he same nnmher, etiahliiig 
him to move to the same point, he kills, or throws X’s horse out of play, and he 
tnust start his piece over again ; and again, if he sluaild tlirow 14, he accom- 
plishes the same result (there is no 1 in the stick count). However, if X 
should get to c and W throw .10 from house and get to tf, he does not kill him. 
If on the next throw W throws 14 and X has not moved from c, ho kills him. 
A horse must run entirely around the rectangle and back into the house pockets, 
where he Is safe from being killtH.1; but to make him a winning piece, tlie exact 

® At this play they all laugh, and say the player “ has nut done skinning himself.” 
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f incl'es in length, roundei on one 

Kate, jr, in 1»««- 




K.o .6H. stick ai..c 4, i... hcH; Pa,»4..> India, » Arizona; cat. no. 8«74, 59. Biiks Kti.no- 

tjmpbisclio.s Mnwum, L»w<i«n* 


(Cat. no. 174443, United State?* Na- 



I’iniu ooiintv, oVrizona. 

tional Miiseiitn.) i\ w r Mi-(Jee 

Astragalus of bison (figure 1(«)). Colleetcd by r . 
who describi'd it as used in a game called tanwan. 

controls the count In the Kaine. So long us 
succecilH In throwliiK the pitted side, ot 
It Is called, upward he retains possession of the bom . 
and with ea<h throw wins one Iwau from a pieai- 
rangcl number equally divided hetwee.i the pluyei^- 
The sides do not count In the play, and the thrm 
„u.y play again and again without forfeiting the bone 
until he throws the flat side, opposite “’“J- 

upward, when the bone goes to his opiKinent to tluovi, 

with the same <-onditlons. The winning of the entire number of an opponents 
ooiiiitors constitutes a piiue won. 

Pima Arizona. ( United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 27842. Set of four sticks of willow <* wood, 9 inc les in 
length, (hree-fourths of an inch in breadth, ami one-fourth of . 
i„A i,; ,hi,*n..ss 170) : flat on „na aid., " 

with transverse-, and iliagoual lines filled in with black paint, the 
opposite side rounded an«l painted red. 

Cat. no. 27843. Set of four sti<-ks of willow" wood, 8i ” 

length, three-fourths of lui inch in breailt h, and one-fourth 


Pig . 1<J9. Astragalus of bi- 
son UHod H.S die; Papago 
Indians, Pima county, 
Ari'/.ona; «'at. no. 17444^1, 
United States National 
Museum. 


Salio! amygdaloidea. 
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inch in thickness (figure 171); i«lcnlicnl with preceding, e.\c<>pt 
in the arrangement of the incised lines. Both collected by Mrs 
G. Stout. 






Flo. 170. stick dice; length, « inch«H; Pima Indians, A cat. no. Unit-ed Stales 

National Museum. 

Cat. 111 ). 7r)Ol7. Set of four sticks of hazel wood, 7| inches in length, 
one-half of an inch in breadth, and one- fourth of an inch in 



czinrjzriri::::] 



Pio. 171. Stick dire; length, inches; Pima Indians, Ariztma; cat. no. ;i7Hri. rnited Stati^H 

Natiimal Mustniiii. 

thickness (figure 172) ; Hal on one side, and marked with incised 
lines cut at angles across the sticks. These lines are painted red, 



" wiiiMii^miii 1 

Fig. 178. Stick dice; length, 7l inches; Pima Indians, Arizona; cut. no. 7ii017, United States 

National Museum. 

and the inscribed part of the faces, black; opposite, rounded 
sides, plain. These were collected by Dr Edward Palmer and 
described as men’s sticks. 
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Doctor Palmer states: 

A spare of 10 square feet is Inclosed by holes made in the ground [figure 
17:il. At op|)OHito corners on the outside are two 
^ semicircular rows of five holes each. At the be^ln- 

^ niiij? a marking-stick is put into the center hole. A. of 

ooooo ooooo eacli semicircle, and the point is to play around the 

® Q scpiaro. and hack again to the center hole. Each pair 

o o of players moves the pegs in op|x>site directlon.s. and 

^ ^ whenever- the count is made that would bring the 

stick to the hole occupied by that of the antagonist, 
he is sent back to his original starting i)lace. 

The <‘ounts are as follows: Four round sides up, 
^ ^ counts 10 ; four flat sides up. 5. When only one flat 

o o counts whatever Is marked on it; any 

o o three counts and any two. 2. 


ooooo 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

ooooo 


o 

o 

o 

o 

ooooo 
O o 
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Pima. Arizona. (Cat, no. 7001 S, TTnited 
A States National Museum.) 

""rnofimlfpimainrtoS of four sticks 7^ inches long, one-half 

Arizona; from skt.toh by inch in breadth, and one-fourth of an inch 
Dr Edward Paboor. thickness; flat ou oiic side and painted 

black; the opposite side rounded and painted red. Collected by Dr 
f]dward Palmer an<l deserilx'd by him as women’s sticks. 

Two play, Tlie sticks are held in the right hand. I»etween tlie thumb and 
forefinger, and, with an underthrow, touch tlie ground slightly, and are let fly. 

The counts are as follow.s : Four blacks, counts 2 ; four re<ls. t ; two blacks, 
out. 

Cat. no. 211935. Squared woodiui block, TJ inches lon^, marked on 
its four sides, as shown in figure 171. 


Fia. 173. Circuit forstlck- 
dico game; Pima Indians, 
Ari 7 .ona; from skott?h by 
Dr Edward Palmer. 


:>o<x>c/fl 



Pia. 174. Four faces of stick: die; length, 7; Imdies; Pima Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 211985. 

United States National Museum. 

This specimen was collected by Mr Clarence H. Shaw, who de- 
scribes it as used in tin* game of kinsgoot : 

It is held in the palm of each hand and thrown from the player with a push- 
ing motion. Tlie counts are indicated on figure 174: 15, 4. 14, 6. The game 
ends at 45. 

Pima. Arizona. (Cat. no. S362, 52, Rijks Ethnographisches Mu- 
seum, Leiden.) 

Three sticks (figure 175), from a set of four, about 5 inches in 
length, marked on one face with incised lines. 
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If)! 

These were collected by Dr II. F. ('. ten Kate, jr, and catalofruod 
under the name of kiense (quince), and are similar to the sets from 
the Pima in the United State,8 National Museum (cat. no. 27842, 
27843, 76017). 

Dr ten Kate “ refers to this game as kiensse, and says it iwcmbles 
the otochei and oetaha of the Yuma and Mohave. 



Fio. 175. Stink dine; lenftth, 5 inchen; Pima Indians, Arizona; cat. no. HdB2, 52, Rijks Ethm)- 

KraphlM'.hea Mnsouiu, Eoidoii. 

Pima. Arizona. (Cat. no. 218042, United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Four sticks of mesquite wood, about Si{ inches in length, henii- 
sphoric in section and not colored on either side. They wc^re 
collected by the late Dr Frank Russell, who gives the name 
of the game as ki"ts and of the sticks as ki“ts kut. 

The sticks (llguro 170 1 nro deMlj?nnte<I as follows: 

No. 1, kl-lk. four. No. 2, tco-otp', six. X(». a, si-lkil, meaning of word un- 
known to Infornittiita. No. 4, kPts, meaning also unknown. 

The players sit about 10 feet apart, and put the sticks in play by striking 
from below with a flat stone held In the left hand. The sticks are held nearly 
vertical, but are inclined a little forward, so that they will fall In the center of 
the space between the players, who rake them back with a long stick after each 
throw. 

The count is similar to that dtwribed for the Papago game. If we substitute 
the Pima names for the pieevs as follows: 

Two hacks and 2 faces count 2: 1 back and ^ faces count 2; kl-ik facing up 
and others down count *1; all faces up ctiunt 5; tco-otp' 
facing up and others down <*ount d; all faces down count 
10; sMkA facing up and others down count 14; ki'’ts fac- 
ing np and others down <*ount 15. The counts are kept 
upon a rectangle marked upon the ground, usually approx- 
imating 12 by S feet, having 10 holes or po<*kets, counting 
the corners each time along each side. At two alternate 
corners arc two quadrants, called houses (kl),of five holes 
each, not counting the corner holes, called doors (utpa). 

The stick used by each player or side to mark Its throw Is 
called rsAiku, slave or horse. When a player is “ coming home ” and his count 
carries his “slave” only to the last hole of his house, It is said to be “in the 
fire.” and remains “ burnt ” until he throws a less nninber than I I or 15. 

The corner hole of the rectangle is called tcolOt, hip; the second, tcoolrsfVn, 
near the wrner; the third, rsa-akit, middle; the fourth, koketam, ab<*ve the end; 
the fifth, ko-ok, last; the first hole of the house, tcooletani. above the hii»; the 

•Reisen ea Ondcrzoeklngen In Noord .Vmerlku, p. 15P, Leiden, ISSo. 


CnZIZZZZID 1 
“rr /IS) 2 
cziirssxzizz) a 

4 

Fig. 17fl. Stick dice; 
Pima Indians, Ari- 
zona; rat. no.218()42, 
United States Na 
tioual Museum. 
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wc(»iul, kilk \s\k^ iitrn. four linle (‘ini; the lliird. vai-ik vak** iitra. three hole 
end: the fonrtl). sairk** utra, rifjrht end or phiee ; the fifth, tai-I utrn, fire end or 
in the fire. 


Doetor Kiissell descrihes also the following stiek iliee game, which 
is played exclusively liy wonu'.n;'' 

KA-ilinisakht. This slave jrame is played with elixlit slicks, in two sets of 
four each, wliich are colored black on the rounded side in one set and black on 
the flat sid<‘ in the other, the opposite side heiMjc staiiM‘d red. Two play, each 
usinjx h<‘r own set of sticks, but exchaiij^iiiK tlnaii alternat(‘l.v. so that first one 
set Is in use and then the otiier. They ar«‘ held loosely in the riKht hand, and 
are thrown from th(‘ <‘nd of the m<‘tale or any otlun* convenient stone. If all 
fall red side up, one iK>int is scored hy a mark in the sand. If all are hhiek, 
two an‘ counted. Four points compb'tes the ^am(‘. 


Tak.mhi MARK. Pueblo of Carichic, Chihuahua, Mexico. (Cat. no. 

Am(u*ican Mustnim of Natural History.) 

Set of four split iveds, i\ inches in length and onedialf of an in<*h in 
width, marked on the inmu*. flat sid(‘s, as shown in iigurt* 177; 
opj)osit(‘ sid(‘s plain. 

C()Ile(*ted by Dr Carl Lumlioltz. who says: '' 






czizzi^: 


Their ^^ealest ^'amhlin^ jranie, at which th(*y may play even wli<‘n tipsy, is 
qnimc. in 'raralmman* romavda. It is playisl with f(nir sticks of equal length, 
called rcmiAlaka and inscribed with (ertaiii marks to indicate their valn(‘. They 

prai'tically se^•^'(‘ the sam(‘ purpose as 
dice, hut they an‘ thrown in a dilTferent 
way. Th<‘ plny(‘r ^rrasps tluMii in his left 
hand. U*v(‘ls tlunr iMids <-an*fnUy. lifts 
his hniKlIe and strikes the ends a;rainst 
a fiat or s(|nar<‘ lit11(‘ stone In front of 
him. from which lh(‘y rehmind toward 
his opisau*iit. Th(‘ sticks <*onnt in a(‘- 
corda nc<* with the way th<‘y fall. The 
point of the >;ame is to pass through a 
IlKuri* outlined hy small holes in the 
ground hetw(‘(‘n the two play(‘rs. The 
movements, of course, depend upon the 
points ptined in throwing; the slicks, 
and the count is kc'pt hy means of a 
wliich is placed in the resiM‘ctive hole after (‘ach throw. Many 

It may hapiicii t«» he in tlie 
In this 
The 


f 




J 


Flo. 1T7. Stick Icnj^th, (J iiirliw, Tara- 
humare Indlaii.s. pucbki of (Jari«*lii<\ Chi- 
huahua, Mexico; rat. im. Auirriran 
Museum <if Natural History. 


little stem 

accidents may imp<‘de its pn^Kress; for instaiH***, 

hole into which the adversary comes from tlie oiqKislte direction, 
case he is killtvl, and la* has t(» het'in aj^ain from the opfiosite side, 
advance is rej'ulated hy a innnher of injjenioiis by-laws, wlileh make the game 
highly intellectnal and entertaining. If he has the wherewithal to pay his 
losses, a Tarahnmare may jeo on playing for a fortiil^lit or a month, until he 
has lost everything he has in this world except Ids wife and children; he draws 
the line at that. He scrupulously pays all Ids Kumblinj; debts. (See plate 
HI, c. ) 


« From n forthromlns rrirmolr l>y iho rollrrtor, to Im» ]>ublifth(Hl by the Bureau of Amerl- 
VHii Ethnoloi^y. 

rnknown Mexico, v. 1, p. 278, Now York. 1002. 




TARAHUMARE INDIANS PLAYING STICK-DICE GAME AT THE PUEBLO OF PENASCO BLANCO 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO; FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY LUMH0LT2 
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Tei’eiican, Talayote, near Nabogame, Chihuahua. Mexico. (Cat. 
no. . Americtan Museum of Natural Histcn-y. ) 

Set of four ash-wood sticks, 18^ inches in length, three-fouiihs of an 
inch broad, and one-eighth of an inch thick, marked on one side 
with incised lines smeared with red paint (figure iTScc) : reverse, 
plain. 

Chihuahua, Mexico. (Cat. no. American Museum of 

Natural History.) 

Set of four ash-wood stmks, identical with the preceding, except that 
they are 16^ inches in length (figure 1786). 




Fid. ITS. Stick dice; lenffthft: ri, 18J inchcH; 10} Inchon; e, llj to lUi iiu-hos; iVj>ehuan liidiuna, 
Chihuahua, 'Mcxii'o; cat.no. j}*,’',, nVni i8an- Amorioan MuHoinn of Natural Histtiry, 

Cat. no. ^^^ 5 . Sot of four sticks of canyon walnut, , of slight ly tlilTor- 
ent lengths, from llj to 13i inches, elcven-sixteentlis of nn incli 
wide, and one-eighth of an in<*li thick: one side Hat, with incised 
designs composed of straight and ohlitinc lines, the incised 
places being stained nnl (figure I78r) ; opposite sides ronndcMl 
and plain. 

Cat. no. tHb* four sticks of piilon wood, OA inches in length 

and three-eighths of an inch scpiare (figure 17fi). 

These last sticks have four instead of two faces. Two opposite sides 
are flat and unpainted. One set of the other four sides is unpaintod, 
with incised linos filled with red painty as shown in figure 170. The 
sides opposite to these are slightly rounde<l and painted rod. The 
top stick is marked with a diagonal line across the middle, the next 
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with two straight transverse lines near each end, the third has a sin- 
gle transverse cut across the middle, and the fourth is plain. The 
preceding Tepehuan sjxicimens were all collected by Dr Carl Lum- 
holtz. Ho informs me that the Tepehuan call the game intuvigai 
zuli gairagai, game straiglit throwing. It is also generally known 
by the Spanish name of quince," or fifteen. 

He states that it is playe»l by all the tribes in Chihuahua who live 
in or near the sierra, and by the Mexicans as well, but is not seen 
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Figr. 179, Fiff. IHO. 


Fig. 17'J. Stick dice; length, 61 iuchcM; Tepehuan Indians, Chihuahua, Mt’ixico; cat. no. 

American MuHoum of.Natural Hlatory (lower four show roverHos). 

FiQ. 180. Circuit fur Htick dice game; Tarahuiimro and Tepehuan Indiana, Chihuahua, Mexico; 
from drawing by Dr Carl Lumholtz. 


south of the state of Durango. It is not known to the Cora of the 
static of Jalisco, or to the Tarasco of Michoacan, 

ZuAQUE. llio F uerto, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Mr C. V. Hartman, who accompanied Dr Carl Lumholtz, informs 
me that th(' Ziuujue play the game of quince with four flattened reeds, 
calling the game kezutc. 


PIMIINAN STOCK 


Nish IN A M . Cal i f orni a. 

Mr Stephen Powers ^ gives the following account: 

The ?ia Is a gaaie of dice, played l)y men or woiiioii, two, three, or four together. 
The dice, four In iiiimher, eon.slHt of two acorns split lengthwise into halves, 
with tlie outsides scraped and paiiitwl rod or lilack. They are shaken In the 
hands and thrown hito a wide, flat basket, woven In oriiaiuental patterns, 
sometimes worth $2.5. One paint and three whites, or vice versa, score nothing; 

* Also in French, <{uinze. “ ii popular game with cards, In which the object is to make 
15 points.” The name ” quince” does not appear to be confined among the Indians to 
the game played with staves. 

^Contributions to North American Kthnology, v. 8, p. 332, Washington, 1877. 
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two of oac'li score 1 ; four alike score 4. The thrower keeps on throwing until 
bQ makes a l)laiik throw, when another takes the dice. When all the filayers 
have stood their turn, the one who has scored most takes the stakes, which 
In this game are generally small, say a “ hit.’’ 

Nisiiinam. Mokeluiiine river, 12 miles south of Placerville, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes a dice game, played with four half 
acorns cast into a basket, under the name of ha. 

Te'-d, the dice plaque basket Is often oval In shape. Two alike up or two 
alike down count 1 ; all alike up or down, 2. 

SAL1SHAN STOCK 

BELLAfXK)LA. British Columbia. (Firlcl Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 18422. Bone, die, coijied from a In^aver tooth, 1§ inches in 
length, the center tied wiUi a thong and one face decorated with 
twelve dots in six pairs. 

Cat. no. 18434 and 18435. Bone dice, two similar lo the above, but 
with thevron device.-;; length. 1.) inches. 

Cat. no. 1841C to 18419. Wooden dice (figure 181), similar to the 
preceding, two carved with chevrons and two with <lots; length, 
2i inches. 

All these sp('<‘iinens were collected by Mr Carl Tlagenljeclc. 



Fio. 181. Wooden diee; length, inehes; Bellacoola Indiana, British (\»luiubiu; ejit. no. 18418 

to 18419, Field CVdninhlan Mnst-um. 

Cla I.L am . Wash i ngion . 

A Clallam boy, John Kaub, described to the writer the beaver-tceth 
dice game, as played by this tribe, under the name of smitale. The 
two teeth marked with dots are called swaika, men, and the two marked 
with chevrons, slaiii, women. Playing cards are called smitale. 

^ Port Gamble, Washington. (Cat. no. 19053, Field Columbian 

Museum). 

Set of four beaver-teeth dice, two with straight lines and two with 
circles. Collected by Rev. Myron Eells. 

Mr Eells writes: 

Precisely the same kind are used by the Twana, Puyallup, Snoluunish, (Mie- 
halls, and Quenaielt : in fact, by all the tribes on Puget Sound. I have obtained 
them from the Twana and Qulnalelt. 
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To this list Mr Kolls has mhlod the ('ovvlitz, Lummi, Skagit, and 
Squaxon, and the Sooke, of British Columbia. * 

N isQi ' A lAA . W ashiiigl oil. 

Mr (reor^e Gibbs" states: 

The women have a game belonging properly to themselves. It is played 
with four beaver teeth, nieh-ta-Ia, having partlenlar marks on each side. They 
are thrown as dice, success depending on the arrangement in which they fall. 

In liis (lictioiiarv of the Nis(|ualli, the name of the game is given 
as metala, sinctali ; the highest, or four-point in dice, kes. 

QuiNAiKi/r. ^^'ashingt<»n. (Cat. no. American Museum of 

Natural Ilistorv.) 

Four Iwaver-teeth dice, (.'ollectcd bv Dr Livingston Farrand. 
SiirswAF. Kamloops, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas'' says: 

Th(‘ games of tlie Shuswap are almost the same as those of the coast tribes. 
We And the game of dice played with heaver teetii. 

Snohomish ( ?).' Tulalip agency. Washington, ((•at. no. l.‘10y})0. 
United States National ^Iiiseuni.) 

Set of four b(>aver-teeth di<-e. (figure 18‘2) ; two. both lefts, stopped 
at tlie end and marked on the flat side with rings un<l dots, and 




FKj!. is,?. Re»ivor-t4^cth dice; length, to *4 inches; Rnohomlsh (y) Indians, Tulalip agency, 
Washington; no. 1809H(i, United States Kational Museum. 

Fio. IWi. Counters for Ijeavor-teetli die©; length, about a inches; Bnohomish (?) Indians. Tulalip 
agency, Washington; rat. no. 130090, United States National Mnsoum. 



two, rights and lefts, both apparently from the same animal, with 
both sides plain: 28 radial bone's of birds, about 3 inches in 
length (figun^ 183), n.sed as counters. Collected by Mr E. C. 
Cherouse and designated by him as a woman’s game. 

< Viutrihutlous to North American F:ihnology. v. 1, p. 200, Washington, 1877. 

"Second General Report on the Indians of British Uohimhia. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 041, London, 1890. 

It is not possible to determine the tribe exactly. The tribes at the Tulnllp agency 
are given In Powell’s Indian LInguistit Families of America us follows: Snohomish, 443; 
Madison, 144 ; Muckleshoot, 103 ; Swinomlsh, 227 ; Lummi, 295. 
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SoNGisii. Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas'* gives the following account: 

SmCtaie', a game of dice, is played wllli four lx>av<*r teeth, two l)plng marked 
on one of thoir flat sides with two rows of small circles. Tlnw an‘ t-allcd 
women, sla'nae smetale'. The two others are marked on one of the flat sidt's 
witli cross lines. They are called men, suwe'k'a smetiil6'. One of them is tied 
with a small string in the middle. It is called ink’ ak* *e sen. The game is 
played by two persons. Aceordiiig to the value of tla^ stakes, .'10 or 40 stirks 
are placed between the players. One begins to throw. When all the markt'd 
faces are either up or down, lie wins 2 sticks. If the faci‘s of tlie two men are 
up, of the two women downi, or vice versa, lie wins 1 stick. Wlien the f.ice of 
the ink* ak*’e' sen is up, all others down, or vice versa, he wins 4 sticks. Who- 
ever wins a stick goes on ])laylng. When one of the players has obtained all the 
sticks he wins the game. 

It is considered Indeeent for women to look on when the men gamlile. Only 
when two tribes play against each other an* (hey allowtnl to be pn*sent. They 
sing during the game, waving their arms up and down rhythmically. Men and 
women of the wdnning party jiaint their faces refl. 

Thompson, liritish Colninbia. (Cat. no. Ainoricari Museum 
of Natural Ilislory.) 

Set of four beaver-leelh dice (figure 181) ; one, partly split, wrapped 
in sinew; marked on one face with lines and dots, the opposite 
sides plain. Collected by Mr James Teit. 

The following account is given by the collector: ^ 

Women played a game of dice with beaver teeth, which wctc tossed down on 
a spread blanket or skin by the player. Kaeh tooth was markeil on only one 
side with carved lines or sfiols. 

One, callofl the man, was marked 
with eight transverse lines and 
tietl around the middle with a 
piece of sinew. Its mate was 
marked with five transverse lines, 
each having a dot in the middle. 

The other two wen* mates, and 
were each marked alike with a 
certain number of triangular lines. 

When the dice wore thrown, if all 
the blank sides or if all the faces 
came up, It oountwl 2 points for 
the thrower; if a triangular- 
marked die came face up and all 
the others face down, 14 points; if the dotted one fell face up and tlie other 
three fac*e down, S jioints; if the man turned fac*e uji ami the n*st fare down, 
4 iX)ints, If the dice fell any other way than as indieated above, it eonnttMl 
nothing, and the opposite party took tlieir turn to throw. If a tooth fell on its 
edge. It was taken up and let fall to see on whieh side it would turn. Tlds game 
is still played by some women, hut not nearly as much as It was eight or ten 
years ago. 

• Second General Uoport on the Indians of British (^olunihiji. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the British Associutioii for the Advancement of Seleiue, p. TiTl, London. IS91. 

•The Thompson Indians of British Culumhia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 2, p. 272, New York. 1900, 



PlO. IH4. Bwiver-ttH'tli die**; length, U ln< hes; 
Thompson iiuliaiis, British ('olumbia; cat. la*. 
Amerieun Must‘um of Natural History. 
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T w A N A . W a shington. 

Rev. Myron Eells thus describes the women’s game: ® 

The (lice are made of beavers’ t(^th generally, but sometimes fi’om musk- 
rats’ teelh. There are two pairs of them, and generally two persons play, one 
on each side; but sometimes there are two or three on each side. The teeth 
are oil taken in one hand and thrown after the manner of dice. One has a string 
around the middle. If this one is down and all the rest up. or up and the 
rest down, it counts 4 ; if ail are up or dow:n, it counts 2; if one pair is up 
and the other down, it counts I ; and if one pair is up or down and the other 
divided, unless it be as al)ove when it counts 4, then it counts nothing; 20 is a 
game; but they generally play three games, and bet more or less, money, dresses, 
or other things. ’Phey sometimes learn very expertly to throw the one with the 
string on dlfft*rently from the others, by arranging them in the hand so tfiat 
they can hold this one, which they know by feeling, a trifle longer than the 
others. 


SIlAHArTIAN HTOCK 


Kltkitat. Washington. (Cat. no. ‘201)55, Frc(^ Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Three beaver-teeth dice, two marked with five (circles with central 
dot and one willi chevrons on flat side. All have ends wrappexl 
with sinew to prevent splitting and one with (urcles and one with 
chevrons are wrapped about the middle with sinew. Collected 
by Mr A. B. Averill. 


Yakima. Y akima reservation, AVashington. (Cat. no. 27512, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, Univc^rsity of Pennsylvania.) 
Four sticks, o’J inches in length, triangular in section, one side flat 
and plain and the otlu^r two sides marked with dots and cross 



lines as shown in figure 
185. (’ollected by the 
writer in 1000. 

The dice and game are called 
l>omtallwit. The two sticks marked 
with cross lines are called walou, 
man, and the two with dots, 
woman. It Is a woman’s game, 
played by two fK?rsons and counted with twenty counting sticks. 11 (juas. The 
(?ounts are as follows; All heads up wunts 2; all tails up, 1; two heads and 
two tails. 1, 


Pio. 186. Stirk dice; length, .5} Inches; Yakima In- 
dianH. Washington; f,at. no. .'17512, Froc^ Mneoum 
of Hcjionce and Art, University Ponneylvania. 


My informant, a Dall(\s (Wasco) Indian named Jack Long, stated 
that (he game was also played by the Klikitat and Dalles Indians, 
The former call the game tskaiwit. The game is played on a blanket, 
and the sticks are tossed up with the hands. 

‘•Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, v. iii, p. 90, Washington, 1877. 
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8IIOSHONEAN STOCK 

Bannock. Fort Hall rosorvatioii, Idaho. (Cat. no. J17050, Free 
Muscmn of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Four willow sticks, halves, with pith removed and the groove painted 
red; length, 8.1r inches. Three have the Hat, grooved side plain, 
and one has burnt cross marks. Two hav(* plain reverses. The 
others, including the one with the flat side, are marked with 
burned designs, as shown in Hgure 18b; with eight wdllow-tw ig 
counting sticks inches in length. These were collected by the 
writer in IDOO. 

The stick dice and the Kfuno are called to-i)c-di ; the counters, ti-hone. The two 
sticks marked on the roumh^d convex side with cross lines and trian^^les are 
known, respecrtively, as pi au, female, and a-kii-a, male. 'Plie counts are as fol- 
lows : All heads or all tails, 1 : male and female heads or tails up and the other 
two lieads nr tails down, 1! ; three heads or three tails up. 1. 



Pl(i. IWl, Stick dice; lonjjfth, fti inches: Bannrn'k Indians, Idaho; cat. no. a7()r>9, Froo Musonin of 
Science and Art, Univoi*sity of PennHyivania. 

Fto. 187. C(»untiujf sticks for sti<‘k dice*; length, m<*hcs; Bannoc;k Indians, Idaho: < at. no. 
870fi9, FrcK) MuBciim of Science and Art, University of IVnnsylvania. 


Coman(tie. Texas. 

J. M. Stanley, in his Catalogue of Portraits of Norlli American 
Indians, « says in connection with no. 92, a Comancln* game, ])ainted 
in 1844: 

This game Is played exclusively !»y the women. They hold in their hands 
twelve sticks, about 0 inches in length which they drop uix>n a rock; the slicks 
that fall across each other are counted for the game; 100 such c<»uuts the game. 
They become very excited, and fretiuoiitly l>ct all the dresses, deerskins, and 
buffalo robes they possess. 

Kiowa reservation, Oklahoma. (United States National Mu- 

stmm.) 

Cat. no. 152911d. Set of six bone dice, having both faces convex, and 
l)earing on one face incised designs (figure 188) filled with hmI 
paint. 


•Page 56, Washlngtou, 18.62. The pfcturcH were destroyed by tin* dre In the Smith 
Bouian Institution, January 24, 1866. 
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The reverses are plain, with the exception of the third from the 
left, which has a cross ins(^ribed upon the back. The device on the 
face of tliis die was intended to represent the head of a buffalo, which 
is more plainly delineated upon one of the Mandan dice (figure 242). 
'I'he dice ar»> described by the collector as being played by women and 
shaken up in a basket. 



Ful. 189. Bono diet*; lengths, Ij and Ij iiKdioH; Oomanoho Indians, Oklahoma; oat. no. 1629116, 

United States National MiiHoiiin. 


(^at. no. IWOll/;. Set of six bone dice with designs like those on the 
preceding , but painted green instead of rod (figure 189). Both 
sets were collected hy Mr James Mooney. 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

^ . . Cat, no. ooJiVJ. Sandstone slab, inscribed with 

li! — a-! — J diagram, 11 inches in length; and four 

— ^ „ pieces of cane, inches in length, with 

the outer face burned with dots in chevron 
a pattern (figure 190). 

• . These were collected in 1899 by Rev. H. R. 

Pro. 19(1. Cano dioo; i i -i i i i • • i a 

lollKth, 3 M^‘•llt•^*: Hopi Voth, uiid are described by him as implements 

Indian.M, OraIbi, AH tho game of totolospi I ® 

zona: cat. no. 55Ji’»2, 

Fi*dd f^olumbian Mn- 111 this either two or four participate. lOaeh 

player has one ple<?e, which Is pUured in the riu)^ seen in 
tile foin* soini<*ir<*les. 'Idle stieks are then thrown l)y one party, ami as loniJ: as 
eitlier the plain or the n^mred sides of all tlie stieks lie upward he moves his 
jnece f*>rward over th<' cross lines towanl tlie center. As soon as the stieks 
I)reseiU dlff<»rent surfaces another player tlirows. 

Cat. no. TuscrilHid stone for game of totolospi (figure 101). 


Pro. 19(1. Cano dioo; 
lon>^th,.‘b iiiflies: Hopi 
Indian.M, Oraibi, Ari- 
zona: cat. no. 

Fi*dd t^oliimbian Mn- 


" Compare witli thr Aztoc lotoloque : " Sorto do Jon qiil coiiHlstait k laiiVQi* d’lin pou loin 
do i4o(It8 JaIot.s conK’H on or ot tl•^s-poI^8 sur dos paleta (^galomoot en or; cinq marques 
Buinsalout pour qn’on perdit ou qu’on Kaijnftt oortalne pl^oe ou joalllcrle qul formalt 
I’enjoii (B. Ulaz).” R. Simoon, Diotionnniro do la Lniq^ne Nahuafl ou Mexicalne (Paris. 

The same name, totolospi, is applied by the Towa at llano to the foreign Mexican 
(Spanish) game like Pox and UeoHo, and the word was probably derived from the Mexican 
like tho analogous patol. 
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Cat. no, 55354. Inscribed stone for game of totolospi {figure 15)2). 
Cat. no. 55350. Two slips of cane, SJf inches in length, marked on the 
round side with burned designs (figure 193), dice used witli llie 
above. 

These Avere collected in 1899 by Rev. 11. R. Voth, who describes 
the game as follows; 

There are two opiwsluR iiarties, each of which uiuy consist of one or more 
persons. The diagram la made smaller or larger, acx-ording to the number of 
players. Each player has one plec'e, or animal as the IIopl call It. and before 
starting the pieces are placed on the cir<‘les in the space that Is depleted run 
ning Into the center of the diagram. This spa<re Is made either in a straight, 



Fio. 191. Stone board for cane dit^e; lengrtb of diagram, .s iiu’.lies; Hopi IndlaiiH, Oralbi, Ari* 
zona; cat. no. 56868, Field Columbian Muat^um. 

Fia. 192. Stone board for cajie dice; length of diagram, 5 inches; Hopi Indiaim, ( )ralbi, Arizona; 
cat. no. 55364, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fig. 193. Cano dice; lengrth, 8f inchee; Hopi Indiann, Oraibi, Arizona; cat. no. r>585<l, Field 
Columbian Museum. 


Winding, or coiled form. The number of sticks used varies; generally, how- 
ever, either two or three are used. These are dropped ii|k)u the floor on end. 
All white or all figured sides up count. The players throw until the sticks do 
not all present the same side. The pieces are put into the i>utslde eindes and 
move from left to right. Under certain conditions, which liave not yet been 
fully studied, they are put forward over more than one point or are returned 
to tlie plac^ of starting. 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Free Museum of Science aiul Art. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania). 

Ca^;. no. 38611. Sandstone slab, 9 inches long, inscribed with dia- 
gram, consisting of an ellipse, with 5 transverse lines on each 
side and three circles arranged as shown in figure 194. 

24 ETH — 05 M 11 
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Cat. HO. 38610. Sandstone slab, inches long, inscribed with a 
cross-shaped figure, with five lines on each arm and a circle at 
eadi end and in the middle (figure 195). Collected by the writer 
in 1901. 



Fig. 194. Fiff. 19.5. 

Flc. UK. ( V no dioe and Htx»ne board; length of lKinrd,9infhHs; Hopi IndiHnM,Oraibi, Arizona; oat. 

no. itHBll, Fro«^ Muaenm of Stdonco and Art. Uidvoraity of IVnnHylvanin. 

Pig. 195. Cano dioo and atx>no board; length of lioard, 1 1 .1 im-heK; Hopi Tiullana, Oraibi, Arizona; 
eat. no. Preo Mufteiira of Seleneo and Art, TTnlvorstity of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 38609. Stoiu* slab engraved with diagram as shown in figure 
196. Collected by the writer in 1901. 

These are counting boards for the game of totolospi. The first is 
played by two men and the second by four. 'Phe moves are made 
according to the throws with cane dice*. The first is accomj)anied by 
three slii)s of cane 4 inches in length, painted red on the inner, liollow 



Fio. ]9»». CaiM* dico and stono board; longth of lioard, l;fl inches; Hopi Indians* Oraild* Arizona* 
I'Ht. no. llStMNi, Fret' Mnstnim of Seioneo and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

side. The second also has three dice, with the convex side marked 
with diagonal burned lines. The counts are as follows: 

Three while up counts 2 ; three red up, 1. The players start with their man 
on the circle nearest to them, mlvanelng line by line across the hoard. The one 
who gets first to the oppr>site side wins. The circles are called hwalmai, and 
the spaces tuwoila. 

Hon. Walpi, Arizona, 

Mr A. M. Stephen in his unpublished manuscript gives tcomakin- 
tota. as the name of a Hopi man’s game, corresponding to the Navaho 
woman’s game of tsittilc. 
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Hopi. Mishongnovi, Arizona. (Field Cohimbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 76568. Pottery bowl (figure 197), 7i inches in diameter, cream 



Fig. Iii7. Dororated pottory bowl with gambling aticks; Hopi Indiana, Miahongnovi, Arizona; 
<*nt. no. 7r)r>B8, Fiold Coluin>)ian Miiaouni. 


color, decorated with four marked gambling sticks painted in 
brown inside of a broken band in th<‘ center. 



Pig. 198. Decorated pottery bowl with gambling sticka; Hopi Indiana, Miahongnovl, Arizona; 
cat. no. 768SJ2, Field Columbian Muaoum. 

Cat. no, 76892. Pottery bowl (figure 198), 8 inches in diameter, the 
interior decorated with three marked gambling sticks painted 
in brown on a plain field inside of a ring with serrated edges 
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having 30 notches; the spact*- outside of the ring spattered. Col- 
lected from ancient graves by Mr C. L. Owen in 1900. 

Hopi. Shimopavi, Arizona. (Cat. no.. 167736, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Pottery bowl (figure 199), containing symbolic pictograph of bird 
and four marked gaming canes. Excavated from the old ceme- 
tery " hy Dr J. Walter Fcwkcs. 

The symbolic bird, Doctor Fewkes informed me, was identified as 
Kwataka, Eagle-man. an old <Tony of gamblers. 



Pla. IW. Dt>c<)i-at<Hl jiotteiy buwl with Eaglo-mau and gaminfi; rood tiasts; HopI ludlana, Shlmo- 
TMiA'i, Arizona; t«t. no. United States National Museum. 


The bird in this bowl was further identified by Mr Cushing with 
the Zuni Misina, referred to in his account of sholiwe (p. 21t5). 

These three bowls serve to establish the existence and antiquity of a 
cane or reed game, like the Zuni sholiwe, among the Hopi. Fur- 
ther evidence of the antiquity of this game is furnished by several 
split gaming reeds excavated by Doctor Fewkes at the Chevlon ruin, 
near where the Chevlon fork flows into the Little Colorado, about 15 
miles east of Winslow, Arizona. The marks on the reeds are shown 

•Doctor Fcwkcs Informs me that old Shimopavi was Inhabited up to 1680, but the 
bowl he regards as older than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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in figure 200. One is apparently without marks on the exterior, and 
of the four others, two have the same marks, from which it may be 
inferred that they belonged to two different sets. 







Pig. 200, Caiie dice (ronturodi; Chevlon ruixif Arizona; cat. no. ]580;jn, United States National 

Mn^euin. 

Kawia. Indio, lliverside county, California. (Cat. no. fn^oSt), Field 
Columbian Muscmiiu.) 

Pig. 201. Stick dice; length, 10 inches; Kawia IndlanB, Indio. Riverside eouiity, California; cat. 

no. 63589, Field Columbian Museum. 

Three staves of midrib of palmetto, 16 inches in length, one side 
rounded, the other flat with burned marks, as shown in figure 
201. Collected by Mr S. C. Simms. 
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Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Cat. no. 71926, 71927. Basket plaque, 18^ inches in diameter, and six 
dice, made of acorn caly.xes, filled with talc (figure 202). 



Fio. 202. Acorn-cup tiicci; diameter, seven-oitfhths of an inch; Mono Indians, Madera county, 
(California; cat. no. 71027, Field Columbian Museum. 

Cat. no. 71178. Baskt't dic(‘ plaque (fifi^ure 208), 25 inches in diam- 
eter, with colored designs. 

Both collected by Or J. W. Hudson. 



FfO.SUS. Baskot tray for dice; diameter, 25 inches; Mono Indiana, Madora county, (?aliforiiia; 
cat. 110.71178, Field Columbian Museum. 

Paiute. Southern Utah. (Cat. no. 14662, United States National 
Museum.) 

Slips of cane (figure 204), about 14 inches in length, painted red on 
the inner, concave side. 



-a e gfJ’ggTiyrai- 

Fig. 204. Cane dice; length, about 14 inches; Paiute Indians, sciuthern Utah; cat, ik). 14002, United 

States National Museum. 


Among them an^ several pairs, made of halves of the same cane, 
collected by Maj. J. W. Powell. A large number of other sets of these 
cane dice from the same place are contained in the National Museum. 
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Paiutb. Southern Utah. (Cat. no. J)411, Peabody Museum of 
American Archseologj' and Ethnology.) 

Fourteen strips of cane, 5| inches long, with the inner, curved sides 
painted red (figure 205). Collected by Dr Edward Palmer and 
said to be used on the dice principle, the red sides only being 
counted. 

Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. no. 11)045, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Eight slips of split cane, painted red on the inside, 11 inches in 
length. Collected by Mr Stephen Powers, who desc ribes them as 
follows : 

Tatsunglii, gambling I)leceR. Ten stlckR are stuc‘k into the jjroniul, and two 

men play by throwing on end eight split piec^es of reed, painted red on the 



Fig. 205. Cane dice; Itiiigth, 6| Inches; Paiute Indians, southern Utah; oat. no. 9411, PoaWsly 
Museum of American ArchsDology and Ethnology. 

Fio. 20(K Stick dice; length, 2f inches; Paiute Indians, Pyramid lake, Nevada; cat. no. :j7152. Free 
Museum of Sciera^e and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


inside ; they count the iileeea which fall white side up and there are two pieces 
serving as counters In addition to the pieces stuck in the ground, the latter 
representing the ten fingers. 

Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. no. 37150, Free Museum of 

Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Eight slips of split reed, painted red on the convex side; length, 13^ 
inches. Colleeled by the writer in 1900. 

The name of these dice, as reported by Dr (xeorge A. Dorsey, is 
quoquokotateana. 

Cat. no. 37152. Eight small willow sticks (figure 200), rounded on 
one side and flat on the other, the round side plain and tin* flat 
side stained red; length, inches. Colleded by the writer in 
1900 through Miss Marian Taylor. 

Pyramid lake, Nevada, (United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no 19054. Set of twelve sticks of grease wood,® one and three- 
fourths inches in length, five-sixtouiths of an inch in breadth, 
and one-eighth of an inch in thickness (figure' 207) ; both sides 
rounded, the outer painted rexl and the inner unpaint ed. 


" Larrea meteicana. 
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These were collected by Mr Stephen Powers, and are described by 
the collector under the name of nabago-in, as intended for women to 
gamble with : 

F'om* players squat in a eir<*lo and take tiirnfl In tossing these sticks on a 
basket tray. Five white sides niiist turn up to count 1. They mark in the sand 
and five marks count 1 stone; 10 stones end the game. 



Vui. !iW»7. Stic'k lis inches; Paint*? Indiana, I* 3 rrainid lako, Nevada; (?at. no. 19054, 

Ignited Statea National Museum. ^ 

Cat. no. 19005. Sol of eight (lice (figure 208), hoowats. made of 
canyon walnut shells, split in the middle, and each half filled 
with pitch and powdeml charcoal, inlaid with small red and 
white glass lx?ads and bits of abalone shell. They are accom- 
panied a basket tray, chappit (cat. no. 1909(5). 

The collector, Mr Stephen Pow- 
ers. gives the following account of 
the game: 

Tlio women sqimt on the ground and 
toss the dice In the tra.v. When either 
three or five of them fall flat side up 
that eounta 1. They kec'p eoimt with 
sth^ks for countt^rs. "rhe game Is exclu- 
sively for women, who bet on ft with as 
much recklessness as men. 

SiioHuoNi. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of JVnnsylvania.) 

Cat. no. JU)Sr)5). Set of stick dice, topedi, slender twigs, two marked 
alike with grooves the. entire length and cross notches in the 
middle and at the ends on the flat side; the reverse plain; two 
marked with red grooves and burnt designs on the flat side, 
and with burnt designs on the reverse, which is otherwise plain; 
length, inches. 

Cat. no. 36860. Similar to the preceding, except that the designs on 
the reverses of the two sticks are slightly different; length, 9J 
inches. 

Cat. no. 368()1‘. Two alike, one side painted red, the reverse plain. 
One painted red on the flat side, with burnt marks in the center, 



Fiti. Wfilnul shfll dice; diametor, 1 

iucli; Paiuto Indiiin», I'yramid lake, 
Nttvada; cat. no. 19695, United States Na- 
tional MuaeuTii. 
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and burnt marks and green paint in center on the rever.se; one 
with the groove painted green and burnt marks on the flat side, 
the reverse with burnt marks and green paint; length. Ill inches; 
with eight willow counting sticks, ft inches in length. 

Cat. no. 3(5802. Two painted yellow on the flat side, the reverse plain ; 
one painted red on the flat side with burnt marks and blue paint 


in the middle, the re- 
verse with burnt cross 
lines in the middle; one 
with groove jiainted red. 
and burnt lines, the re- 
verse burnt with cross 
marks (figure 200) : 
length, 11 inches. 

There are five other sets in 
this collection (cat. no. 





Fifj. 209. Stick dico: lonjfth, 11 iTicljcs; Shoshotii In- 
dians. Wyoming; cat. un. 3CW>2, Free Museum of 
Srdeiicc and Art, University of P(^nnftylvanifi. (#', f 
are rovcrHcs of c, rZ. ) 


3(>8C>3-3()8fi7), all varying slightly from the above. Collected by 
the writer in 1000. The dice are struck ends down on a flat stone. 


Shoshoni. Fort ITall agency. Idaho. (Cat. no. 2228;). United States 
National Museum.) 

Set of four sticks, 10 inches in length, seven-sixteenths of an incli in 
'breadth, and three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness: rectangu- 
lar in section (figure 210), made from grooved bo.x boards, which 
Mr Cushing pointed out to the writer were used as a substitute 
for split canes; burnt on the inner grooved side with four trans- 
verst; marks, two near each end. Collected by William H. Dan- 
ilson. 



Fio. 2l(». SUuk dice; lenttth, 10 inctios; Shoebunl Iiidlaiie; Fort Hall atfeney, Jilubo; rat. no. 
zasSB, United Statea National Musonm. 

Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Free Museum of .Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 3683G. Dice, bone, marked with incised lines and painted 
red and green. 

Cat. no. 36837. Dice, bone, three round, three rectangular. 

Cat. no. 36888. Dice, blue china, three round, three oval. 

Cat. no. 36839. Dice, three blue china, three bone. 

Cat. no. 86840. Dice, three bone disks, three plum stones. 
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Cat. no. 36841. Dice (figure 211), six bone disks, two sizes. 
Cat. no. 36842. Dice, three bone disks, throe bone diamonds. 



PHr. 811. FIr. 212. 


Pig. 211, Bono dke; diameter, fi and i incli; Shoshoni Indians. Wyomin>c: <'At. no. .'16841, Free 
Museum of Scieneo and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pro. 3J2. Bone di<*e: diameter, f t<» jji inch; Sho.shoni Indians. Wyominjf; oat. no. 3684S, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Ponnsylvania. 


Cut. no. Dice (fif^uru ‘212). tliree luw disks, threo hone tri- 

aiif^les. 

Cat. no. 8084 1. Dice, thivo china dislv.-^, three plum stones. 



• • • 



Fig. 21,S. Fig. 214. 


Pig. 218. (7hina dice; dlamet4^r, \ inch; Hhoahoni Indians, Wyoming: cat. no. :i6847. Free Muaeum 
o£ Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 214. China dice; diameter, 4 to f inch; Shoshoni Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. 86848, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Cat. no. 8(584 5. Dice, three bone disks, three plum stones. 

Cat. no. 3t)846. Dice, three plum stones, three china triangles. 



FiR. 215. Fig. 216, 


Pig. 216. Bag for dice; diameter, 3 Inches; Shoshoni Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. 80856, Free 
Museum of St’donco and Art, University cf Pennsylvania. 

Pig. 216. Basket for dirre; diameter, 12j inches; Shoshoni Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. 86868, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 36847. Dice (figure 213), six china disks, two kinds. 

Cat. no. 36848. Dice (figure 214), seven china dice of three sets. 
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Gat. no. f36849. Dice, three bone disks, tliree bone diamonds. 

Cat. no. 36850. Nino dice of five st^ts. 

All these specimens were collected by the writer in 1900. There 
are six dice of two different kinds in each set. As wiW be seen from 
the above, three may bo made of china or bone and thre<‘ of plum 



Fio. iil7. CouTititiif HtickM ft>r dico; longthn, 5 and 13jj iiicht‘»; Shoshoni ItidiaiiH. Wyomiim:; cat. 
no. Pre«' Miiwmitii of S<*1mikh‘ and Art. UnivorHity of PeiinsylvaTiia. 

stones, or tliree may be round and three diamond-shaped or triangular. 
The reverses are all plain. Great ingenuity is displayed in the manu- 
facture of these dice, which are made by the women. They are called 
awunhut. The dice are carried in small buckskin bags ornameiited 
Avith beadwork, awunhut mogutz. Cat. no. 3G852, rectangular, I by 
3| inches; cat. no. 36853, 36854, circular: cat. no. 3(»8r>5. circular, 
diameter, 3 inches (figure 215). 

The dice are tossed in a flat woven basket, of which there are three 
specimens in this collection: Cat. no. 3(5856, diameter, 15 inches; cat. 
no. 36857, diameter. 11 inches: cat. no. 36858, diameter, 12 J inches 
(figure 216). 

'rheso baskets are called seheouwu. The game is counted with ten 
counting sticks of peeled willow. Cat. no. 368()8 consists of ten such 
sticks, four of which are 132 and six 5 inches in length (figure 217). 

Saboba. California. (Cat. no. 61940. Field Columbian Museum.) 
Set of four wooden staves, 15 
inches in length, rounded 
on one side and flat and 
marked with incised lines, 
as shown in figure 218, on 
the other. 

They were collected by Mr 
Edwin Minor, who describes the 

ffame as follows • stick dice; length, 15 inchoa; 

“ * * Indians, California; cat. no. (ildlO. Field i\>- 

Kun-we’la Is played by any number lumbian Museum, 
of women seated on the ground in a 

circle. The players In turn hold the stieks. round side up, with the pnlnis 
pressing against the ends of the sticks, which are tosse<l up and alloweil to fall 
on the ground. The count is determined by the number of faces, or tlat sides, 
that turn up. The marks on the sticks are not used in the counting; they 
merely distinguish them individually. 
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Tobikhar (Gabrielknos). TjOs Angeles county, California. 

Hugo Rictl “ says : 

Another Kume, cnllcHl <-liarcharako, was playetl between two, each taking a 
turn to throw with tiie points down eight piwes of split reed S or 10 inches long 
and l)lack one side. 

Uinta Ute. White Rocks, Utah. (Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37109. Four willow sticks, one side flat and painted red, 
the rounded sitle burnt with cross marks; length, 10 inches. 

v:"i ; V II 

inrs: ll-y If 

ii>g> n i i 

I-' y. iV X— 

Fig.s? 1». Stic.k dice; leriRUi, inches; IJintu Ute Indians, White H<x*ks, Utali; cat. no. 87110, 
Fn'o Miiscnim of Science and Art, Univorsity of Pcmnsylvnnia. 


Cat. IK). JiTllO. Four willow slicks ( figure 219), one siile nearly flat 
and painted blue, the opposite sides also ruuirly flat and marked 
a]ik(‘ with burnt designs; length, 9| inches. 

Cat. no. J17111. Four willow stieks, one side flat and painted yellow, 
and the opposite side rounded and painted red; length, 16i 
inches. 



Fio. t/H), Stick dice for baBket dice; len^^th, Inchea; Uinta Ute Indiann, White Rcxjkn, Utah; 
<*at, no. 87112, Free MuHoum of S<;ience and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Those wore collected by the writer iu 1900. The dice are called 
toroknop (toropwinuk, Dorsey). 

Cat. no. 37112. Twenty oval slips of willow’ W’ood (figttre 220), flat 
on one side and rounded on the other, in five sets marked alike on 
Hie rounded side ; four painted red, four yellow, four green, four 

“ Account of the InUlanH of lyos Angeles Co.. Cal. Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v. 
17, p. 18, Salem, 188S. 
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black, and four with burnt marks, tho rev(*rs<*s jilain; length, 
inches. Collected by the writer in 1900. 

Doctor Dorsey gives the name as wnshaniip. 



Flo. ISl, Utt* wumi^u yluylii); iHutkct Uoi'uy, Utah; fruiii pliutugruph by Dr Gi'orge 

A. Dorsoy, 

8101 r AN STOCK 

Assiniboin. North Dakota. ((\it. no. 8498, United States National 
Museum.) 

Set of four sticks of poli.shed hickory, 154 inches in length, about 1 
inch in breadth in the center, tapering to three-fourths of an 
inch at ends, and one-eighth of an inch in thickness. Two are 
burnt on one side with war calumets, or tomahawks, and with 
crosses (stars?) at each end, and two each with four bear tracks, 
with stripes of red paint lad ween (figure 222) : opposite sides 
plain, ends rounded ; one notched and tied with sinew', to prevent 
splitting. Collected by Dr J. P. Kimball. 

— Fort Union, Montana. 

In a report to Isaac I. Stevens, governor of Washington territory, 
on the Indian tribes of the upper Missouri, by Mr Edwin Denig. 
a manuscript in the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
occurs the following accounts of the laiw'l and stick-dice game among 
the Assiniboin : 

Moat of the leisure time, either by ntaht or by day, amoug all these nations Is 
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c1i*vot€Hl to ^amblin^ in variouH waya, and aucb ia their infatuation that it is 
the cause of much distress and poverty In families. For this reason the name 
of twing a desperate gambler forms a great obstacle in the way of a young man 
getting a wife. Many quarrels arise among them from this source, and we are 
well acquainted with an Indian who a few years since killed another because 
after winning all he iiad he refused to put iii> his wife to be played for. Every 
day and night In the soldier’s lodge not occupied by business matters presents 



Ptg. rttit'k length. 16t in<'he»; Aasiniboin Indians, North Dakota; cat. no. 84<J8, United 

Htatcrt National Musoum. 


gambling in various ways all the lime; also in many private lodges the song of 
hand gambling and tlie rattle of the l»uwl dice c‘an be hoard. 

Women are as much addicted to the practice as men, though their games are 
different, aial not being in possession of much property their losses, although 
cc»nsi(lerable to them, are not so distressing. The principal game playeil by men 
is that of the howl, or (’ossod, which is a howl made of woo<l with flat l>o(tom 
1 foot in diameter or less, the rim turned np about 2 inches, and highly polished 
inside and out. A drawing and a descTiption of the arithmetical principles of 
this game is now attached in this place. The manner of counting therein men- 
tioned is the manner in which we learned It 
fnmi the Indians, but the value of each of the 
articles comiiosing the dice can be and is 
changed sometimes In default of some of them 
being lost, and again by agreement among 
the i)lay‘U’s in order to lengthen or shorten 
tile game or facilitate the counting. How- 
ever, the l)est and most exflerieiiced hands 
iday it as it is represenUMl. It can be i)layed 
l>etween two or four; that is, either one on 
each side or two against two. The game has 
no limit unless it is so agreed in the com- 
mencement, but this Is seldom done, It being 
usually understood that the players continue 
until one party is completely ruined. 

The dice and their counts f figure 223] are 
as follows : One large crow’s elaw% red on one 
.side and black on the other, being the only one that will occasionally stand on 
€‘nd, ill which case 25 for It is counted, besides its value of 5 when on its side; 
four small crow’s claws, painted the same as the large one, which count 5 
each if the red side turns up; If the black, nothing; five plum stones, black 
on one side and scraped white on the other, the black sides turned up val- 
ued at 4 each, the white sides nothing; five small round pieces of blue 
china, one-half inch in diameter, which count 3 each for the blue side, for the 
white side nothing; five vest buttons, the eyes filed off, the eye side turned up 
counts 2 each, the smooth side nothing ; five heads of brass tacks, the concave 
side turning up counts 1 each, the convex side nothing. 



Pig, fSSHi. Bowl gaino; ABsiiiiboin In- 
(liaiiM, Montana; from Bkotoh by 
Edwin T. Denlg.' 
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First throw. Big claw on end, 30, and three red claws, 15, counts 45; two 
burnt sides up, 0; three hlue sides up. 3 each, !>; one eye side up, 0; four con- 
caves up, 1 each. 4: total, 5S. | Figure 224(/.l 

>SVrow</ throw. Two red, non<‘ on end. nothing hy claws, counts O; three hiinit 
sides up. 4 each, 12; five blue sides up, 3 each, 15; three eye sides up, 2 each, 
0; t>vo concaves, nothing hy tacks, 0; total, 33. [Figure 224^. j 

Third throw. Big claw on end. 30, all the rest re<l, 20, counts 5t>; live burnt 
sides up, 4 each, 20; five hlue sides up. 3 each. 15; live eye sides up. 2 each, 10; 
five concave tacks. 1 each, 5; total, 100. 'riiis is the best throw that can be 
made and takes all the stakes when the game does not 
excised ICK). [Figun' 224c. J 

The 1k>w1 is held hy the tips of the four fingers In 
side the rim and the thumb underneath. The di<*e being 
put in, they are tlirown up a few Inches by striking 
the bottom of th(» bowl on the ground, so that ca<*h 
counter makes several revolutions. It Is altogidher a 
game of chance, and no advantage* <*an be taken by 
anyom* in making the throws. The <‘<»unters or dice 
never leave the 1k)w1, but are counted as the valia* 
turns up. One person having shaken It. and the amount 
of his throw having been ascertained, a requisite num 
her of .small sticks are j)laced liefore him, each sti(*k 
(?oui)tiiig 1. In this way the game Is kept, but eaili 
keeps his adversary's game, n<»t his own; that is. la' 
hands him a number of slicks t*(pial to the amount of 
his throw, which are laid so that all can see them. 

Each throws in turn unless the big <‘law stands on end, 
in which case the person is entitle<l to a successive 
throw. By much practice they are able to count the 
number turned up at a glance, and the prin<4ples of lla* 
game being stated . . . we will now describe how 
it is carried on. It has been observed in reference 
to their gambling that it Is nui<*h fjiirer In its natnn* 
than the same as carried on by the whites, and this 
is worthy of attention, inasmuch as it shows how the 
loser Is propitiated, so that the game may not result 
In qiiari’el or bloodshed, as Is often the case. The game 
is mostly played by the soldiers and warriors, :ind ejich 
must feel equal to the oth<*r in courage and resolution; 2:34. t'ounts in 
it is often kept up for two or thret* day.s and nights gmm*; AsHiiiibf>in Inrtiaus, 
without any intermission, (‘xccfit to eat, until one of Montana; fn)m»k(‘t**li hy 
the parties is ruined. For exaniple, A plays against hfl^\m l. DoniK. 

B; each puts up a knife, and they throw alternately until ItM) is counted 
hy the dicre; say A wins. B now puts up his shirt against two knives, which Is 
about equal In value; say A wins again, B then stakes his [M)wderhorn and 
some arrows against the whole of A’s winnings; should B now win, the 
game commences again at the heginning, as A would oidy have lost a knife; 
but supposing A wins, B now puts up his bow and quiver of arrows against 
all A has won. The stakes are never withdrawn, but let lie in front of 
them. Say A again wins. B then stakes his blanket and leggings, whicli 
are about equal in value to all A has won, or, if not, it is e<iualli 5 <:Nl by adding 
or subtracting some article. SupiK)sing A again to be winner, he would then 
be In possession of two knives, one shirt, one blanket, one powderhorn, one Ih>\v 
and quiver of arrows, and one pair of leggings, the whole of which the Indians 
value at eight robes. B now stakes his gun against all the above of A's win- 
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niiiKs. Now, If A again wins he only retains the gun, and the whole of the rest 
of the property won by A returns to R, but he Is obliged to stake it all against 
his gun In possession of A, and play again. If A wins the second time he 
retains the whole, and R now puts up his horse against all of A’s winnings, 
iiu'luding the gun. If \ wins he retains only the horse, and the gun and every- 
thing else revert again to K, he being obliged to stake them again against the 
horse in A’s possession. If A wins this time, he keeps the whole, but if B wins 
he only gets lm<*k the horse and gun, and all the rest of the property goes to A. 
Supposing R again loses and (X)utinues losing until all his personal property 
has passed into the hands of A, then R, as a last resort, stakes his wife and 
lodge against all his properly in the hands of A. 1 f A wins he only keeps the 
woman; the horse, gun, and all other property returns again to R, with the 
understanding, however, that he stake it all to get back his wlfe.‘ Now, if B 
loses he Is ruined, but If A loses he gives up only the woman and the horse, coU' 
tinning to iday with the rest of the articles against the horse until one or the 
other is broke. At this stage of the game the excitement Is very great. The 
si>ectators crowd around and intense fierceness prevails. Few words are ex- 
chang<Hl ami no remarks made by those looking on. If the loser be completely 
ruined and a desperate man, it is more than iikely he wiU by (piarrel endeavor 
to re[M)ssoss himself of some of Ids property, hut they are generally well 
inatclHMl in this i*espe<*t, though bloody struggles are often tlie consequence. 

VVe have known Indians to lose everything — horse, 
dogs, cooking utensils, lodge, wife, even to his wear- 
ing apparel, and be obliged to h(*g an old skin from 
some one to covta* Idmself and seek a shelter In the 
lodge of one of his relations. It Is, tiowever, consid- 
ered a mark of maniiness to suITct no discomposure 
to be pereeptn)le on account of the loss, but iii most 
cases we imagine this a restraint forced upon the 
loser by tlie cbaraetor of his adversary. Suicide Is 
never <*ommitted on these occasions. His vengeance 
seeks some otlicr outlet — in war expeditions or some 
way to acquire property that he may again play and retrieve his losses, q'here 
are some who invariably lose and are jX)or all their lives, A man may with 
honor stop |>laying with the loss of Ids gun. He has also a second opportunity 
to retire on losing his horse, and when this is so understood at the commouce- 
inent they do : lint wlien a regular set-to takes iilace between two soldlei’s it 
generally ends as above described. 

The usual game which women play alone — that is, without the men — Is called 
cluinkaiidce, and is performed with four sticks marked on one side and blank 
on the other. The women all sit lii a circle around the edge of some skin spread 
ui3on the ground, each with her stake before her. One of them gathers up the 
sticks and throws them down forcibly on tlie end, which makes them bound and 
whirl around. When they fall the inindier of the throw is counted, ns herein 
stated. The iiiqilemeiits | tigure 2:^5] are four sticks, 12 inches long, flat, and 
roundetl at the ends, about l inch broad and one-eighth of an Inch thick. Two 
of tliein have figures of snakes burinMl on one side and two the figure of a bear’s 
foot. All the sticks are white on the opposite side. Two painted or marked 
sides :ind two white count 2 ; all tlie wliite sides turned up count 10; three burnt 
sides up and one white count 0; three white sides up and one burnt count 0; 
four burnt sides up count 10. Ka* h throws in turn against all others, and if 
tlie whole of the marked sides or all the fair sides of the sticks are turned up 
she is entitled to a successive throw. The game is 40, and they count by small 
sticks as in the preceding. In fine weather many of these gambling circles can 






Pia. aJiTi. stick dice; length 
12 inches; Aseiniboln Indi- 
ans, Mnntuiiu; from sketch 
by Edwin T. Denlg. 
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be seen outside their lodges, spending the whole day at It, Instead of attending 
to their household affali’s. Some men prohibit their wives from gamlding, but 
these take the advantage of their husbands’ al)sonce to play. Most of the 
women will gamble off everything they isjssess. even to the dresses of their 
children, and the passion appears to be as deeply rooted in them us in tlie men. 
They frequently are thrashed by their husbands for their losses and oeeasioiially 
have quarrels among themselves as to the results of the game. 


Maximilian, Prince of Wiod,® says: 

Another [game] is that In which they play with four small hones and four 
yellow nails, to which one of each sort is added : they are laid upon a tint 
wooden plate, which Is struck, so that they fly up and fall buck into the plate, 
and you gain or lose ac<*ordliig as they lie together 
on one side, and the stake is often very high. 





Assixiboin. Fort Belknap reservation, 

Montana, ((^at. no. 60101, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Set of dice consisting of five claws, one a 
lion claw larger than the others, five 
heads of brass tacks, one rectangular 
jiiece of copper, and four plum stones 
having one side burnt and one plain 
(figure 220). 

These were collected in 1900 by Dr 
George A. Dorsey, who descrilies them as 
used in the game of kansii and gives the 
names and value of tlie objects as follows: 

Large crow claw, washage, on end eonnts 2S: 
red side up, 5: small claws on end, 12; red side 
up, 4; plum stones, kan-h, black (snap) side up, 

4; plain, ska, side up, 0: brass tacks, masiek, concave side up. 4: convex side 
up. 0; copper plate, hungotunk, big mother, bright side up. 18: other side. (). 

As in other dice games, the.so ohjetrts are tossed in a wooden bowl, the score 
being kept by counting sticks and 100 constituting game. 


G) Q O Q # 

Fig. saj. Claw, plum -stone, and 
brn.sH dice; Assiniboin Indians, 
Montana; rat. no. 00101, Field 
Columbian Museum. 


Crows. Wytmiing. 

Dr F. V. TTaydcn'’ in hia vocabulary gives manoi)e(le. a favorite 
game with women, in which plum pita are used: manuhpe. plum 
(Prunvs virffiniana) reveals the etymology: hadeahpedik. to guinhle, 
evidently referring to the dish, hate; also'’ inaneshope, a game with 
sticks, played by the women. 

Crow reservation, Montana. (Field Colnmbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 69091. Four stick dice (figurt* '227). flat slips of sapling. 
11^ inches in length and one-half of an inch wide, with rounded 
sides plain, and flat sides painted red; two having hiirnt marks 


“Travels In the Interior of North Amerlni. tranelntea li.v 11. KvntiK I.loyd. p. IOC. I.on 
flon. 1843. 

* Contributions to the BtbnoKraphy and Philology of (he Indian Tribes of the Missouri 
Valley, p. 408. Philadelphia, 1862. 

• Ibid., p. 420. 
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on both sides; one, two crosses with three dots on the red side 
opposite, and th^ other, six diagonal lines with two crosses on the 
red side opposite. 

These were collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who describes them as 
used in a woman's game. There are 14 other sets of these stick dice 
in this collection, all of four sticks each, varying in length from 6 to 
11^ inches. They are painted red, green, blue, yellow, and black. 
Two sticks in each set are distinguished by burnt marks on both sides 
more or less like those figured. 





— BWH 




■PH 


Pig. 887. 



Pig. 888. 



FjO. 287. Stick dice; length, lU inches; Oiw Indiana, Montana; oat. no. Field Columbian 
HuHeum. 

Fto. 228. Bone dice and conntingr sticlcft; length of stlclcs, 4 inches; Crow Indiana, Montana; cat. 
no, 69711, 60712, Field Cohimbian Museum. 

Fio 229. Platter for dice; diameter, 9 inchee; Crow Indians, Montana; cat. no. 69712, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

Fia. m. Plum-.stone dice; Crow Indians, Montana; cat. no. 60699, 69700, 69701, 69702, 69706, 69707, 
69708, 607J3I, OttTJK, Field Odumbiun Museum. 


Cat. no. 69711, 69712. Set of implements for woman’s dice game, 
consisting of six bone dice, three triangular and three rectangular, 
marked on one side with burnt designs ; a wooden bowl. 9 inches 
in diameter, and twelve willow twig counting sticks, 4 inches in 
length (figures 228, 229) . Collected by Mr S. C. Simms in 1901. 

There are some fifty sets of these dice in this collection, each con- 
sisting of .six pieces, of which three and three are alike. They are 
made of bone, of plum stones (figure 230), and of wood, uniformly 
marked on one side with burnt designs. A few sets are made of for- 
eign material, such as blue china, brass buttons, etc. They closely 
resemble the dice used by the Shoshoni in Wyoming. 
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Dakota (Brule). South Dakota. (Cat no. 10442, 10443, 16552, 
Free Museum of iScience and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Eleven plum-stone dice, apparently belon^ng to two sets; basket in 
which dice are thrown, made 
of woven grass, 8 inches in 
diameter at top and 21 inches 
deep, with bottom covered 
with cotton cloth (figiu-e 

231) ; set of thirty-two sticks 
used in counting (figure 

232) , consisting of eleven 
rounded white sticks, about 
13 inches in length, fourteen 
similar black sticks, made of 
ribs of an old umbrella, about 12 inches in length, and seven iron 
.sticks, about 11 inches in length, consisting of ribs of an umbrella* 
Collected by Mr Horatio N. Bust in 1873. 



Ficj. 231 . Basket for plum-ntofio dice; diameter 
at top, 8 inchen; Brul6 Dakota Indians, 8outli 
Dakota; cat. no. 10443, Froo Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennaylvania. 




Fio. 232. Counting sticks for plum-stone dice; lengtbH, 13, 12, and 1 1 inches; Brul6 Dakota Indians, 
South Dakota; cat. no. 10552, Free Museum of Science and Art, TTnivorsity of Pennsylvania. 

Dakota (Oqlala). Pine Kidge reservation. South Dakota. (Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) Im- 
plements fur the game of kansu. 

Cat. no. 22119. Set of six dice made of plum stones, polished, with 
incised and burned marks. Two are marked on one face 
with a spider and on the reverse with a longitudinal line 
with three cross marks; two with a lizard, with three transverse 
marks on the reverse, and two with undetermined marks, as 
shown in figure 233, the reverses being plain. 

Cat. no. 22120. Basket, tampa, 8^ inches in diameter, having the bot- 
tom covered with a disk of hide (figure 284). 
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Cat. no. 22121. Wooden enp. tampa, 3f inches in diameter and 2 
inches deep (figure 235) — a model such as would be used by a 
child. 

'rhe.se objects were collected by Mr Louis L. Me.eker,'* who .says: 

The pniie Is played like dice. Each spider ffllfure counts 4; ea<*h lizard, 
3. and each turtle. 0. There is a connection between the native term for spider, 
Inktomi, and the number 4, topa or tom. The turtle presents six visible mem- 
bers when it walks. .\n old woman here has plum atones marked with the 
above si>?ns, and also with a face, a thunder hawk, and a bear track. JShe has 



FIk. m. Fijf. 2:i5. 


Fio. 5SS. Plum-stone dice; O^lala Dakota Indians, Pino Ridgre reeervation, Routb Dakota.; cat. 

no. 22119, Free Museiita of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 284. Basket for <lico; diameter, Hi inches, Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge reservation. 
South Dakota; cat. no. 22120, Free Musentn of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
Flo. 235. Wooden cup for dice; diameter, 8t inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge reser- 
vation, South Dakota; oat. no. 22121, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

throe sots of throe pairs each. Th^ third set lioars a buffalo face on one and 
marks that represent the pickets of a buffnlo-siirround on the others. Those 
were u.sed only to secure success in the buffalo bunt. The wagers were sacrl- 

flCQ.S. 

Dakota ( Santee) . Minnesota. 

Philander Presciott ^ gives th(‘ following account in Schoolcraft: 

They play with a dish and use plum stones figured ainl marked. Seven Is the 
game. Sometimes they throw th<‘ whole count; at others they throw two or 
thrw times, but freciuently miss, and the next one takes the dish. The dish 
wliich they play in is round and will hold about 2 quarts. Women play this 
game more than the men and often lose all their trinkets at It. 

4 . 

* Ogulala Games. Rullctin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, v. 8, p. 81, Phila- 
delphia, 1001. 

» Information respecting the lllatory. Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes ot 
the United States, pt. 4, p. 64, I’hiladelphta, 1856. 
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Schoolcraft® describes the game of kuntahso, which he translates 
as “the game of the plum stones.” lie figures five sets of stones, 
each consisting of eight pieces : 


In set A [figure 280] numbers 1 and 2 represent sparrow hawks with forked 
tails, or the forketl-tall eagle — Falco fitrratus. This is the so-called war (*agk\ 
Numbers 3 and 4 are the turtle; which typifies, generally, the earth. If 1 and 2 
fall upwards, the game is won. If hut one of these figures falls upwards, and. at 
the same? time. 3 and 4 are up, the game is also won. 1'lie other miinbers, Ti. <». 7, 
and 8, are all blanks. B denotes the reversed sides of A. which are all lilauks. 

Set C shows different eharacters with a single* ( hief figure (5) which repre- 
sents the Falro furcatuft. Tills throw Indicates half i\ jraiia*, and entilles tin? 
thrower to repeat it. If the same 
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figure (5) turns iu>, the game is 
won. If no succe8.s attends it by 
tuniing up the chief figure, the 
throw passes to other hands. D is 
the reverse of set C and is a blank 
throw. 

In set K, No. 3 rejiresents a 
muskrat. The three dots (7) indi- 
cate two-thirds of a throw, and 
the thrower ean tiirow again: hut 
if he gets blanks the set'ond time 
the dish passes on to tiie next 
thrower. Set F is investe<l with 
different powers. N<». 1 repre- 
sents a buffalo, and 2 and 3 <le- 
note cbleken-bawks, fluttering 
horizontally in the air. The chief 
lileces, 1. 2, 3, have the same 
lowers and modifications of 
value as A. 

To play this game, a little orifiee is made in the ground and a skin pnl in it. 
Often It i.s also playtnl on a robe. The women anil young men iilay this game. 
The Isjwl is liftcil witli one hand atsmt 3 or 4 inches, and puslied suddenly 
down to its iilace. The jilum stones fly over sevt*rnl times. Tlie stake is first 
put up by all who wish to play. A dozen can play at oin*e. If It he desir.ahle. 
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Fig. 2JJ6. Cawts in plum-atonc* dice; SaiiU*c Dakota 
Indiaim, Minnesota; from Schoolcraft. 


Dakota (Teton). Cheyenne River agency. South Dakota. (Cat. 

no. 153365, United States National Museum.) 

Set of seven plum stones, plain on one side and with marks burnt 
upon the other. 

Collected by Dr Z. T. Daniel,^ who desc ribes the game as follows 
under the name of kansii: 

This is a very ancient game of the Sioux Indians, played nsnnlly by elderly 
women, although young women and men of all ages i>lay it. Kansu is an 
abbreviation of kaiitasu, which means plum seed. They drop the ta and call 
the game kansu, t>eeause It is played with plum steeds. It is used for gambling 
and amusement, and Is more like our dice than any other of onr games. W’hen 
played, the seeds are thrown up in a basket or bowl, and the markings on 
the seeds that are up or down decide the throw. 

• luformation respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the liidian Tribes of 
the United States, pt. 2. p. 72, Philadelphia, 1853. 

‘ Kanau, a Sioux Game. The American Anthropologist, v. 5, p. 215, 1S92. 
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The Reeds used are those of the wild plirm of the Dakotas, indigenous through- 
out the northwest region of the United States. They are seven in number. 
On one side they are all i>erfectly plain and of the natural color, except some 
fine marks on four to distinguish them when the burnt sides are down, but 
on the reverse side of all there are burnt markings. These markings are made 
by a piece of hot Iron, such as a nail, the blade of a knife, or a piece of hoop 
iron. Before the natives used iron they used a hot stone. Six of the seeds are 
in pairs of three different kinds, and only one is of a different marking from 
all the others. One pair Is scorched entirely on one side; another pnkp has an 
unburtit Hue about 2 mllliiuetors wide traversing their longitudinal convexity, 
the remainder of their surfaces on that side being scorched ; the remaining pair 
have one-half of one side burnt longitudinally, the other side of the same 
unburnt, but traversed by three small burnt lines equidistant, about 1 iiiilll- 
metor wide, running across their short axes. The remaining and only single 
seed has an hourglass figure burnt on one side, the contraction In the figure 
corresponding to the long diameter of the seed. They are all of the same size, 
about 16 inllliineters long, 12 wide, and 7 thick, and are oval, having the out- 
lines and convexity on oaeh side of a diminutive turtle shell. When the 
Nioux first obtained our ordinary playing cards they gave to them, as well 
as to the game, the name kansu, because they were used by the whites and 
themselves for the same purpose as their original kansu. The mcui do not 
use the seeds or the original kansn now, but they substitute our cards. 
The women, however, do use the game at the present time. When a ration 
ticket was issucnl to them, they gave it the name of kansu, because It was 
a card; so also to a postal card, business card, or anytliing of the description 
of a card or ticket ; a railroad, street-car, milk, store, or circus ticket would 
be called a kansu ; so that the evolution of this term as applied to a ticket is 
a little Interesting. 

The description of the game kansu, as related by the Sioux, la as follows; 
Any number of persons may play, and they call the game kansu kute, which liter- 
ally means to shoot the seeds. When two persons play, or four that are partners, 
only six of the seeds are usetl, the hourglass, or king kansu, being eliminated. The 
king is used when a nuniijer over two are playing and each one for himself. The 
three-line seeds are called sixes, the one-line fours, those that are all black tens. 
When two jilny for a wager they each put sixteen small sticks, stones, corn, pens, 
or whatnot Into a common pile between them, making In all 32. The play 
begins by {mtting the seeds Into a small bowl or basket and giving it a quick 
upward motion, which changes the positions of the seeds, then letting them fall 
back into the receptacle, care being taken not to let any one fall out. The 
markings that are up deedde the throw, precisely on the i)rinclple of our dice. 
As they count, they take from the pile of 32 what they make, and when the pile 
Is exhausted, the one having the greatest number wins the game. If all the 
white sides are up, the throw counts 16. The two tens up and four whites ^ 
count 16. Two pairs up count 6, and the player takes another throw. Two 
sixes down count 4. If both tens are down, either side symruetrleally, it .counts 
10. If all burnt sides are up, It Is 10. If both fours are down, it is 6, If 
two pairs are up, it counts 2. One pair up does not count unless all the others 
are down. When more than two play, and each for himself, the king Is intro- 
duced. If the king is up and all the others down, the count Is 16. If they are 
all up, the count Is the same. If two pairs are up, the count is 6. If the king 
is down and the remainder up, the count is 16. 
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Dakota (Wahpbton and Sisseton). South Dakota. 

Dr H. C. Yarrow® refers to the plum-stone game in his paper on 
Indian mortuary customs, as described to him by Dr Charles E. 
McChesney, U. S. Army, as follows: 

After the deatlrof a wealthy Indian the near relatlvea take charge of the 
effects, and at a stated tlmer-uaually at the time of the first feast held over the 
bundle containing the lock of hair — they are divided into many small plies, S 4 > as 
to give all the Indiana invited to play an opix)rtunity to win something. One 
Indian Is selected to represent the ghost, and he i>lays against all the others, 
who are not required to stake anything on the result, hut simply invited to take 
part in the ceremony, which is usually held in the lodge of the dead iK»rson. in 
which is contained the bundle Inclosing the lock of hair. In cases where the 
ghost himself is not wealthy, the stakes are furnished hy liis ri<*h friends, should 
he have any. The idayers are called in one at a time, and iday singly against 
the ghost*s representative, the gambling being done In recent years hy means of 
cards. If the Invited player succeeds In heating the 
ghost, he takes one of the t)iles of goods and passes out. 
when another is Invited to play, etc., utitll all the piles 
of goods are won. In eases of men, only the men play, 
and in cases of women, the women only take part in the 
ceremony. Before the white man came among tiicjse 
Indians and taught them many of his improved vlf‘e^ 
this game was played by means of figured plum seeds, 
the men using eight and the women seven seeds, figured 
us follows and as shown in figure 237. Two seeds are 
simply blackened on one aide fAAl, the reverse {an\ 
containing nothing. Two seeds are black on one side, 
with a small si)Ot of the <'olor of the seed left in the 
center [BB], the reverse side [hh\ having a black spot 
in the center, the body being plain. Two seeds have a 
buffalo's head on one side 10] and the reverse fc] 
slmi)Iy two (Tossed black lines. There is but one seed 
of this kind In the set used by women. Two .seeds have 
the half of cue side blackened .and the rt^t left plain, 
so as to represent a half-moon fDD] ; the reverse | (/(/] 
has a black longitudinal line crossed at right angles hy six small ones. T\wr^ 
are six throws whereby the player can win and five that entitle him to another 
throw. The winning throws are as follows, each winner taking a j»lle of the 
ghost’s goods : 

Two plain ones up, two plain with black spots up, buffalo’s head up, and two 
half-moons up wins a pile. Two plain black ones up, two black with nahiral 
spot up, two longitudinally crossed ones up, and the transversely crossed om* 
up wins a pile. 

Two plain black ones up, two ]}\ack with natural spots up, two half-moons np. 
and the transversely crossed one up wins a pile. Two plain black ones, two 
black with natural spot up, two lialf-mooiis up, and the buffalo’s head up wins 
a pile. Two plain ones up, two with black spots up, two longitudinally iTossed 
ones up, and the transversely crossed one up wins a pile. Two i)lain ones uii, 
two with black spots up, buffalo’s head up, and two long crossed up wins a pii«\ 

The following auxiliary throws entitle to another chance to win: Two plain 
ones up, two with black 8i)ots up, one half-moon up, one longitudinally <*ro.ss(Hl 

* Mortuary Coatoma of the North American Indians. EIrst Annual Itepori of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, p. 195, 1S81. 
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Olio up, and buffalo’s lioad ui> givos another throw, and on this throw, if the 
two plain ones up and two with black spots with either of the hulf-niooiis or 
luiffalo’s head up, the player takes a pile. Two plain ones up, two with black 
spots up, two half-inooiis up, and the transversely crossed one ui) entitles to 
another throw, when, if all the black sides come up excepting one, the throw 
wins. One of the plain ones up and all the rest with black sides up gives 
another throw, and the same then turning up wins. One of the plain black ones 
up with that side ui> of all the others having the least black on gives another 
throw, when the same turning up again wins. One half-moon up, with that 
side up of all the others having the least black on, gives another throw, and 
if tlie throw is tlien duplicated It wins. The eighth seed, used by men, has its 
place in their game whenever its facings are mentioned above. 

The periiiutations of the winning throws may be indicated as fol- 
lows: (Kt^ hh^ c, 1 ) 1 ) ; AA, nn, r, dd; aa, bb, c, dd; aa, bb, c, i>d; cuu hhy 
c, dd ; aa^ hh^ c, dd, 

Dakota (Yankton). Fort Peck, Montana. (Cat. no. 37604, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Set of six plum stones (figure 1^38), kansu, for playing the game of 

kansukute, plum-stone 
shooting, marked as fol- 
lows: One pair marked 
on one face with a cross^ 
kahdehdega , m a* r k e d 

across, reverse black, 
ata sapa, all black; one 
pair marked on one 
face with burnt bands 
at the end, sanni ska, 
half white, the reverse, three dots, yamni, threes; one pair marked 
with two bands near one end, coku, ska, middle white, the reverse 
plain, ska, white. Collected by the writer in 1900. 

^''he game ia played by both men and women. The dice are thrown with the 
liniul. Tlie object is to get a pair upiKjnnost. Hots are made on particular 
pair.s. In old times, when a man died, It was customary to gamble off his 
property at this game. This was done four or five days after death. The 
men and women sat in a clrele. 

South Dakota. 

(Jeorge P. Belden® says: 

% 

Tliey u.sed a kind of diee made of the stones of the wild plum, which grew 
very plentifully in the deep ravines and canyons a mile or two hack from the 
Mis.souri river at this iiolnt. These stones were first dried hard, then polished 
by scraping them with a knife. 8ix were used for the game, four of them 
being Slotted on one side and blank on the opposite, and the other two striped 
or checked on one side and left blank on the other. These spots and stripes 
were made on the stones by means of a small Iron instrument which they used 
to paint buffalo robes with. The iron was heated, and the spots and stripes 

« Belden, the White Chief, edited by Gen. .rnmes H. Brtsbin, V, S. Army, p. 21H, Clncln- 

n«tl. 1871. 



Fig. 288 . Plum-Htone ditio*, Yankton Dakota IndianH, 
Fort Peck, Montana; cat. no. Free Mnneum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
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then seared or burnt In, the stone. The IndiuiiH used a wooden howl, small and 
light, for shaking the dice, and never threw them out of the bowl. To i>lay the 
game they sat on the ground in a elrele, and a blanket or robe was doubled up 
and idaced In the middle of the ring — the 1k)w1, (fontaiiiing the six diee, being 
placed on the folded blanket. The stakes usually were two or four silver ear- 
rings, put up by those who engaged in the game, and the si>ort eomnieiieed by 
some one of the players seizing the edge of the bowl, with his thumb outside and 
the ends of his forefingers inside the rim, and, raising it an inch or so, humped 
it down on the folded blanket three or four times, eaiising the light plum 
stones to Jump around In the most lively manner. After tiie player had sliaken 
the bowl thoroughly he sat down and allowed the stones to setth* on the bottom, 
and then they were counted thus: If all the spotted and stripcsl sid(‘s were 
uppermost, the player won, unless some one else th‘d him : if he thrmv four 
six)tted ones, It was the same as four aees In cards in the game of Idutt*; l)ut 
if he threw three spotted and two striped ones, it was equivalent to a full hand 
of bluff, and so on, the only difference being that when all tin* spottiMl and 
striped sides were turned up. It showed a higher hand than four aces, and when 
all the blank sides were turned up It showed a flush that ranked m‘xt to the 
highest hand and above the four a<‘es. 

Dakota (Yanktonai). Devils lake. North Dakota. (Cat. no. 

2355(), 23557, United States National Mnsenin.) 

Six plum-stone dice, part of two sets of four each. The desij^is are 
burnt, and two — the fourth and lifth — have perforations on both 
sides (figure 239). Collected hv Mr Paul Beckwith in 187<>. 

The two dice (o the left bear a bulfalo's head on one side and a 
pipe or calumet on the reverse. The ilie on tlie right has an eagle, 
or thunderbird, with lightning symbol, on the reverse. 

® 9 # 

^0 0 O 0 9 Cl 

Fiii. 2SKI. Plum-Htono dice («, obverne; 6, reverse): diameter, about i inch: Yunktonai Dakota 
Indians, North Dakota; cat. no. 28550, tSiW, United States National Museum. 

Devils Lake reservation. North Dakota. (Cat. tio. r>03r>9, 

60421, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Seven plum stones seared on one sitlc (figure 210). and an oblong 
wooden bowl, with handle, about 14 inches in length. 

These were collected by Dr George A. Dorsey, who dchcribes the 
game as follows : 

These are used in the (^nt Head 1 Uabaksa] game t)f kansvi. The dice :uv plum 
Htones and are seared on one side with various devices, whbdi occur in i»airs with 
an odd stone. The odd stone, with central markings and eight rudiating lines. 
Is called wheana, alone: the pair with three parallel lines and seared ends are 
called okehe, neiLt; the other two pairs are ikeheka, common. To play, the 
bowl Is grasped with two hands and brought down sharply on the ground, so as 
to cause the dice to Jump about. I'he (*01111(8 are determined by the character 
of the upper sides of the dice and are as follows : All marked sides up, 
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HHliyaese. hlarU, equal 10; all marked Blde8 down, aal^yapeHe, white, 10; all 
marked sidea down, except alone, 4 ; all marked sides down, except one, next, 3 ; 
all marked sides down, except one, common, 1 ; all marked sides up, except one, 
common, 1. This game is played exclusively by women and invariably for 
stakes. 

$ 0 ^ 

0 00 

Fi(]. 240. Phim-fltone dice; Vanktonai Dakota Indians, Devils Lake reservation. North Dakota; 
cat. no. OOaaO, Field CJolumbian Museum. 

IIiDATSA. North Dakota. (Cat. no. 842.5, United States National 
Museum.) 

Set of four bone staves made from cores of elk horn, 84 iuche.s in 
lentil, eleven-sixteenths of an inch in width in middle, and about 
one-sixteciilh of an inch thick; the outer rounded face of the 
bone marked with lines and dots, filled in with faint red paint, 
as shown in figure 241, there being two pairs marked alike; (he 
opposite side unmarked and showing texture of bone; ends 
rounded. Collected by Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. Army, 
and described as women’s gambling instruments. 

Doctor Matthews stated in a letter to the writer that these bone 
stav(*s were not thrown so as to rebound, but gently, ends down, on a 
blanket. 






Ffo. 241 . Ikme stick dice; leng^th, 84 inches; Hidatsa ludians. North Dakota; cat. no. 8425, United 

States National Museum. 

Iowa. Missouri. 

Catlin ^ describes a game among the Iowa under the name of 
konthogra, game of platter. 

'^riiis Is the fasciiuitiug game of the women and exclusively their own, played 
with a number of little blocks of wood the size of a half-crown piece, marked 
with certain ixilnts for counting the game, to be decided by throws, as they are 
shaken Into a bowl and turned out on a sort of pillow. The bets are made 
after the bowl Is turned and decided by the number of points and colors turned. 

^ Thomas Donaldson, The Oeorgo (?atlln Indian Gallery. Report of the Smlthsonlap 
Institution for 1885, p. 102, 1887. 
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Mandan. Fort Berthold, North Dakota. ("Cat. no. 8427, United 
States'National Museum.) 

Set of five bone dice, with incised designs (figure 242) fille(i in witli 
red paint, and basket of woven grass (figure 243), 7i inches in 
diameter at top and 3 inches deep; with the dice a small clay 
effigy» li inches in length, with legs outspread and with arms and 
head missing (figure 244). Collected by Dr Washington Mat- 
thews, U. S. Army. 

Catlin ® mentions the game of the platter among the Mandan. 



Pla- 242 Pig. m Fig. 244 


Fia. 242 . Bone dice; lenifthH, 11, and 1 inch; Mandan Indians, Port Berthold, North Dakota; 
cat. no. 8427, United States National Muflcnm. 

Fia. 243. Basket for dice; diameter, T* inches; Mandan Indians, Port Berthold, North Dakota: 
cat. no. 8427, United States National Museum. 

Flo. 244. Clay fetich used with dice; Iciii^th, IJ inches; Mandan Indians, Port Berthold, North 
Dakota; cat. no. 8427, United States National Museum. 

Omaha. Nebraska. 

Dr J, Owen Dorsey* ** gives the following account under the name 
of plum-stone shooting, ka"'-si kide : 

Five plum stones are provided, three of which are marked on one side only 
with a greater or smaller number of black dots or lines and two of them are 
marked on both sides ; they are, however, sometimes made of bone of a rounded 
or flattened form, somewhat like an orbicular button-mold, the dots In this case 
being impressed. A wide dish and a certain number of small sticks by the 
way of counters are also provided. Any number of iMjrsons may play this 
game, and agreeably to the number engaged In it, is the quantity of slicks or 
counters. The plum stones or bones are placed in a <liah, and a throw Is made 
by simply jolting the vessel against the ground to make the socxls or bones 
rebound, and they are counted as they He when they fall. lUie party plays 
around for the first throw. Whoever gains all the sticks in the course of the 
game wins the stake. The throws succeed each other with so much raphlity 
that we vainly endeavor to observe their laws of computation, which it was 
the sole business of an assistant to attend to. The seeds used In this game 
are called ka"'-8i g§. Their number varies. Among the Ponkas and Oinabas. 
only five are used, while the Otos play with six. Sometimes four are marked 
alike, and the fifth is black or white (unmarked). Generally three are black 

* Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customa. and Condition of the North Ainerlcan 
Indians, p. 147, I'hiladelpbin, 1K60. 

* Omaha Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Rthnology, p. 334, 1884. 
•Mlaa Alice C. Fletcher gives me the name of the game ns gkon'-thl. (Ikon Is the 

firat syllable of the word gkon'-do, plum; thi means seed. The game Is deserlljed by 
Major 8. H. Long (Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, v. 
1. D. 216, Philadelphia. 1822) under the name of kon se-ke-da. 
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on one «Ule, nnd white or unuiarketl on the other, while two have eaoh a star 
on one side and a moon on the other. The players must always be of the same 
sex and class ; that is, men must play with men, youths with youths, and women 
with women. There must always be an even number of players, not more 

than two on each side. There 
are about twenty sticks used as 
counters. The.se arc made of 

desk a or of some other grass. 
The seeds are put into a bowl, 
which Is hit against a pillow and 
not on the bare ground, lest it 
should break the bowl. When 
three seeds show black and two 
have the moon on the upper 

side it is a winnlntr throw : but when one is white, one black, the third black 

(or white), the fourth showing a nuH>n, and the fifth a star, it Is a losing throw. 

The game is played for small stakes, such as rings and necklaces. 

Figure *245 n^presiuits a set of plum stones from the Omaha, col- 
lected by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. Two have a star on one side and a 
crescent moon on the otlitT, the devices beinjjf in white on a burnt 
{ground, and three are white* or plain on one side and black on the other. 
They are accomiianied bv a hemispherical bowl made of walnut, 12 
inches in diameter, of perfect form and finish, and by about one hun- 
dred slips of the stalks of the blue-joint grass, about 12 inches in 
length, use<l as counters. 


‘O o ^ ^ ^ 

Puj. iJtS. Plum-stoDA dice obverse: b, reverse); 
diameter, t inch; Omaha Indians, Nebraska; cat. 
no. IV iJ 2228 , Berlin Museum fttr Vaikorkunde. 


Osage. Mis.souri and Arkansas. 

John 1). Hunter^* says: 

111 common, they merely lairn on one side a few grains of (*orn or pumpkin 
seeds, wlilch the stiikers alternately throw up for a suo 
cession of times, or till one arrives at a given number 
first; that is, counting those only (hat show of tlie 
requisite <‘olur when he wins. 

A very similar game is played with small flat pieces of 

wood or hone, on one side of which are notched or burnt a Pio. 24 (i. Braasdice; Osage 

greater or less mimher of marks, like the Individual faces 
- 1 1 , 1 X , SWHtr, Field Colum* 

of a die. It is played and countefl like the preceding. blan Museum 
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Osage reservation. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 59097, Field Colum- 
bian Mustnim.) 

Si.x tliee, heads of small brass tacks (figure 246), one with a hole 
punched through the center, all with the inside painted red; 
diameter, one- fourth of an inch; accompanie,d by a flat wooden 
lx)wl, 9^ inches in diameter. Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey. 

P(»N<’A. Nebraska. 

According to a Ponca legend published by Dr J. Owen Dorsey,^ 
the plum-stone game was invented by Ukiaba, a tribal hero of the 


"Mitnuers niid Customs of Severnl Tndlnn Tribes Located West of the Miwtsslppl, p. 
27(1, Philadelphia, 1823. 

»Tbe ^eglba I>anKnaKe. Contributlona to North American Rthnolog;, r. 9, p. 617, 
Washington, 1890. I 
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Ponca, who sent five plum stones to a young woman wlwim he secured 
by magical arts, afterward telling her: “Keep the plum stones for 
gambling. You shall alwaj’^s win.’* 

WiNNEBA0<». Black River Falls, Wisconsin. {(’a(. no. •2’21.')7. Free 
Museum of ScieiKM' and 
Art, University of Penn- 
.sylvania.) 

Wooden bowl, highly polished with 
use, inches in diameter, 
and eight bone disks, five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, 
one side smooth and white, 
the other stained dark blue 
(figure 247). Collected l)v 
Mr T. R. Roddy. 

Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

Caleb Atwater " says : 

Tbe woiiion jiluy ii niiiou^r theiiisolves, iisiiiK iMcces of hoiu* iihoiit tlio 

size aiul wbich have tbe appearance of a common button in<>l(l. 'I'licy arc so cut 
out that one side is bla<*kish an<l the other whih*. A <*ousideral)le niiinher of 
these button molds are placetl in a small wotKleii howl and thrown up in it a 
certain number of times, when the white sides up are cuunte<l. 

HKllTAGFrrAX STUCK 

Haida. Skidcgate, Qnecn Charlotte islands, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcomlx! states that this tribe have the chair-shaped tlice 
figured among the Kwakiutl and Tlingit and gives the following 
account of the game, obtained in 1901, under the name of gadegan : 

'Ten counters of slips of wood or of loiij^ bones t>f 
birds are placed between two players, l^he first 
throw in the game is won by the playei* wlio sc<»res 
tile highest in the preliminary throwing, which con- 
tinues until tht* advantage is gained in tlie allei- 
nate play. 

Scoring. — The following are the winning positions 
llignre 248] : Supine (1 ). scores 1 ; prone (LM, witli 
tbe hack and under surface iippormost; erect ClL 
or natural iHisitioii of a chair, 2; resting eii the 
front iHigo (4), l)a«*k uppermost, 4. 

Losing positions. — If the die falls and remains on 
either side. The player contimies to throw until the 
die falls on its side. T’ntil the pot is exhaustetl win 
ners draw oouutera from it, and afterward from their opponent’s pile. The 
game goes on until one player has won all the (‘ounters. Men and women play 
Indifferently, 

* Bemarks Made on a Tour to Prairie dii Chien, p. 117, (.'ohnubuH, IS.U. 
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Fto. 848. Positions of die in 
winning throws; Haida In- 
dians, Britbih Columbia; 
from sketeV by Dr C. P. 
Newcomb© . 



Fm. 'M7. Bout' dice; diameter, ( inrh; Wiu- 
mdiago IniliHUM, WinconKin; eat. uo. iJrUoT, 
Free Muwtnini of Sideiico and Art, Uiiivur- 
Hity of PenuHvlvatiia. 
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Haida. British Columbia. 

Dr J. R. Swanton “ describes the throwing game : 

The Haida name for this game (gu'tgi qi&'atagafl) means literally “tb^ 
throw the q i&'atagafio, * thing thrown up/ to each other.” The “ thing thrown 
up,” ngure 5 rSwantonJ, was a piece of wood, bone, or Ivory, about 3 inches 
high, with a base measuring, say, by li Inches, and most of the upper part 
cut away, leaving a thin flange extending upward on one side. It was held by 
the thin flange, with Ihe thicker part up, and flipped over and over. If it fell 
u{)on either side. calle4l qid'dagaflo, marked o in figure 6 [Swauton], the oppo- 
nent took it ; if oil the long flat side, or on the concave side, it counted the one 
who threw It 1 ; If on the bottom, 2; or if on the smallest side, 4, as indicated 
in the figure. Tlie game was usually playeil at camp, in the smokehouse, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the looser’s face with soot. It may be 
played by two or more, each for himself or by sides. 

TANOAN STOCK 

Tewa. Hallo, Arizona. (Cat. no 38618, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Three wooden blocks, 4^ inches long and 1^ inches wide, painted black 

on one side and plain 
on the other (figure 
249). Collected by 
the writer in 1901. 
They are called chl-tl, and 
are counted around a circle 
of forty stones laid on the 
ground and having an open- 
ing after every ten. The 
counts are as follows : Three 
white count 10; three black, 
; two black, 3 ; one black, 2. 

Mr A. M. Stephen, in an unpublished manuscript, gives edehti as 
the Tewa name of a seldom-played man’s game corresponding with 
the Navaho woman’s game of tsittilc. 

Ttotta. Isleta, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 22726, Free Museum of 
Sidenoe and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Two sets of three sticks each (figure 2.50), halves of twigs, flat on one 
side, and rounded, with inner bark on the other; length, 4J 
inches. Collected by the writer in 1902. 

One .stick in one of the sets has eleven diagonal notches across the 
rounded side. In the other set all the sticks are plain. They are 
used as dice in the game of patol. 

An Isleta boy, J. Crecencio Lucero, described to the writer the peo- 
ple of this pueblo as playing the game of patol, which they call in 
their own language cuwee, with three sticks, puo,, counting around a 
circle of stones, hio. 

Oontrllnitlons to the Ethnology of the Hnida. Memoirs of the American Muaeum of 
Natural History, whole seriea, v. 8, pt 1, p. 59, New York, 1905. 



Fiu. :S49. stick dice; length, 41 inches; Tewa Indians. 
Hano. Arizona; t^at. no. aWilH, Free Museum of Science 
and Art^ University of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr Charles F. Lummis ® gives the following account of the game 
in Isleta : 

The boys gather forty smooth stones, the size tlie fist, nnd arraugo them 
In a circle about ^ feet In diameter. Between every tentli and eleventh stone 
is a gate of 4 or 5 inehes. These gates are 
called p’fty-hlah rivers. In the center of the 
circle, pa*tdl nAht-heh, pa-tol liouse, Is placed a 
large cobblestone, smooth and approximately 
flat on top. called liyee-oh-tee-dy. There is 
your pa-tol ground. 

The pa-tol sticks, which are the most im- 
portant part of the paraphernalia, are three 
in number. Siunetimes they are made l>y 
splitting from dry branches, and sometimes i)y 
whittling from a solid block. The chief essen- 
tial Is that .the wood be firm and hard. Tlie 
sticks are 4 to o inches long, ai>out an inch 
wide.' and a quarter of an inch thick, and must 
have their sides flat, so that the throe may l)e clasped together very miicli as one 
holds a pen. but more nearly perpendicular, with tlie thiiinb and first tliree fin- 
gers of the right hand. Each stick la plain on one side and marked on llie other, 
generally with diagonal notches, as shown in figure 1. 

The only other requisite is a kah-nfd-deh, horse, for encii player. i»f whom 
there may be as many as can seat themselves around the pa-tol liouse. The 
horse is merely a twig or stick used as a marker. When tlu' players liave 
seated themselves, the first takes the pa-tol sticks tightly In his right luind, 
lifts them about as high as his cliln, and, liringing tliem down 
with a smart vertical thrust, as if to harpoon the center stone, 
lets go of them when they are within some d inclies of it. 'Phe 
three sticks strike the stone as one, liittlng on tlielr ends 
squarely, and, rebounding several inches, fall hack into the cir- 
cle. The manner in which they fall de(‘ides the denomination 
of the throw, and the different values are shown In figure |25t]. 
Althougli at first flush this might seem to make it a game of 
chance, nothing could be farther from the trutli. Indeed, no 
really aboriginal game is a true game of chance; tlie invention 
of that dangerous and delusive plaything was reserved for 
civilized ingenuity. 

An expert pa-tol player wdll throw the nmnlier la» dc*sires 
with almost unfailing certainty by hl.s arrangement of the sticks 
in his hand and the maimer and force witli whicli he strikes 
them down. It Is a dexterity which an.vone may acquire liy suflicleiit practice, 
and only thus. The five throw Is deemed very much the hardest of all, and I 
have certainly found it so. 

According to the number of his throw the player moves his marker an equal 
number of stones ahead on the circle, using one of tlie rivers as a starting 
point. If the throw is five, for Instance, lie lays Ids horse between the fourtli 
and flfth stones, and hands the pa-tol sticks to the next man. If his throw be 
ten, however, as the first mun's first throw is very certain to lie, it lands his 
liorse in the second river, and he has another throw. The se<*ond man may 
make bis starting point the same or another river, and may elect to nin his 

« A New Mexico Utivid, p. 184, Now York, 1801. 



PiG.a^d. Counts 
in stick dice; 
Tigua Indians, 
Isleta, New 
Mexico; from 
Lummis. 



PlQ. 250. Stlokdlco; length, 44 inches; 
Tigua IndiaiiM. Isleta, Now Mexican; 
cat. no. 22726, Free Museum of ,Sci- 
oncoand Ai*t, Univoraity of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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horse nroiiiul the oirele in the siiiiio dlrwtioii that the first is going or in the 
opposite. If in the same direetfoii, he will do his best to make a throw which 
will bring his horse into the same notch as that of the first man, in which case 
the first man is kilbnl ami has to take his horse back to the starting point, to 
try over again wIkmi lie gets another turn. In case the second man starts in 
the opposite direction — whhdi he will not do unless an expert iilayer — he has 
to calculate with a good deal of skill for the meeting, to kill and to avoid being 
klllcil by the first player. Wiieii he starts in the same direction, he Is behind, 
and runs no chance of l>elng kille<l, while he has Just as good a 
cliance to kill. But if, even then, a high throw carries him 
ahead of the fir.st man — for jumping does not count either way, 
the only killing being when two horses come In the same notch — 
his rear is in danger, and he will try to run on out of the way of 
his pursuer as fast as imssilile. The more players the more <*oin- 
pli(*aled tlie game, for each horsc' Is threatened alike hy foes that 
cJiase from liehlnd and charge from before, and the most skillful 
player is liable to be sent back to ths^ starting point several 
limes before the game is finished, which Is as sooiv as one horse 
lias made tin* complete circnil. Sonietiiues tlie players, when 
very young <»r niiskllled, agree there shall he no killing: but 
unless tben‘ is an explicit arrangement to tliat effect, killing is 
nndcrstoo<l. and It adds greatly to the interest of the game. 

There Is also anotlicr variation of tlie garni* — a rare one, however. In case 
the players agrei* to throw fifteens, all the [ai-tol sticks are made the same, 
except that one has an extra notch to distinguish it from the others. Then 
tlie throws are as shown in figure |2r>2|. 


ODD 


10 


Flo. 252. Count.s 
in slick 
Tigim Indians. 
1 s 1 c i a . N c \v 
Mexico: from 
Tjummls. 


In n'ply to a letter of iiujuiry, Mr Lnmniis wrote me that he dis- 
tinctly rcineinhers havinj? witnessed this game at Tsleta, Santa Clara, 
San Ildefonso. Tesnqne, and Taos (Tanoan): at Acoma, Titsiama. 
and Canada Cruz (Acoma colonies), Cochrti, Laguna, El Rito, 
Sandia, Santo Domingo, and San Felipe (Keresan) ; and at Zuni. 


1 feel ipiitc confident I .saw It also in San Juan (Tanoan), though of that I 
would not be posltivi*. I can not remember seeing the game played In Jemez, 
Pienris, and Pojoatpie (T.niioan) : in Sia (Keresan) or any of the Moqiil pueblos 
except llano (which of course is a village of migration from the lilo Grande). 
In Nambe (Tanoan) I never saw it, I am sure. 

Tewa. Nambe, New Mexico. (Cat. no. I777f‘b 17774, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Set of stick (lice, three pieee.s of split twig, 3^ inches in length, 
one side roiin(h*d and the other Hat; oiu' of the round sides 
mark(Kl with lifteen notches (figure 253). Collected by Mr L. M. 
Lampson. 

There are two sets, one having the bark left on the back; on the 
other it is removed. The game is described under the name of tugea, 
or patol : 

This game Is played by two or inoro persons. Forty small stones are laid in 
n circle with a space or gate between each group of ten. The players throw 
the billets perpendicularly upon a stone, the surfaces falling uppermost deter* 
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mining the count. One flat and one notched round side up count 1 ; two flat 
aud one notched round side up, 3 ; three flat sides up, 5 : three round sides up, 
10; two flat and notched stick up, 15. When 
the count is 10 or 15, the player is entitled to 
another throw. Bach player Is provided with a 
small stick for a counter. This is called a horse. 

All players start from the same place and move 
their horses forward between the stones ac 
cording to their score, in the same or opposip^ 
directions, as they choose. If one player scores 
so that his counter comes to a place occupieil by 
the counter of a previous player, the first player 
must remove his counter or horse and start 
again, except it be in one of the spaces or gates 
which may be occupied by two or more horses 
at the same time. The one who first moves his counter completely round the 
circle is the winner. 

Tewa. Santa Clara, New Mexico. (Cat, no. 00359, Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Four sticks (figure 254), ^ inches in length, one sidc^ flat and un- 
marked and the other round with bark on, two of the rounded 
sides with incised marks. 

They were collected by Mr W. C. B. Biddle, who describes the game 
as follows; 

This game Is played with four short two-faced lots, two of which i)ear 
sxiecial markings on the obverse side. In playing the 
game forty small i)ebi)les are iilaced on the ground In 
the forui of a hollow square. Two small sticks or 
feathers, to be used later on as markers, are iihiced 
at the o|)eiiing in one corner. In the center of the 
square Is a flat stone or Inverttnl cup. 

The game begins by one of the players taking the 
four staves in hand and casting them on one end on 
the stone or cup. The count Is determined hy the 
character of the iippennast side «)f the staves, and Is 
as follows: All flat sides down count 10; all round 
sides down, 6; two flat sides down, 3. In registering the count the counting 
stick is moved about the stone circuit according to the value of the thi*ow. 

The game Is ended when one of the counting sticks has made the entire 
circuit. 

Santa Clara, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 170707, United States 

National Museum.) 

Set of three blocks of wood, inches in length, 1 iiu‘h in breadth, 
and three-eighths of an inch in thickness (figure *J55) ; flat and 
painted red on one side; the opposite side rounded and painted 
reddish brown. 





Fio. S54. stick dice; length, 
4i inches; Tewa Indians, 
Santa Clara, New Mexico; 
cat. no. 60850, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. 





Fio. 25 : 1 . Stick dice; length. 8| 
inchns; Tewa Indians, Nambo, 
New Mexico; cat. no. 17774, Field 
Columbian Museum. 


24 IBTH — 06 M 13 
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One stick has fifteen transverse notches painted green on the 
rounded side. The notehes are divided by an incised cross painted 
yellow.® 

The following account of the game, from a manuscript by the col- 
lector, Mr T. S. Dozier, was kindly placed in my hands by Mr F. W. 
Hodge : 

Grains of corn or pebbles are laid In the form of a square, In sections of ten 
each. The two players sit on either side. The sticks, called fvpfe, are thrown 
in turn on a stone placed in the square. The counts are as follows; Two flat 
and notched sticks, notches up. count 15; tthree round sides up, 10; three flat 
sides up. 5; two flat and one round side, not notched, up, one flat and two 
round sides, not notched, up, 1. 

The players move their markers between the grains or pebbles according to 
their throw, going In opposite directions. The one first returning to the start- 
ing point wins. T'hls Is the ordinary way. Sometimes, the markers being eon- 




Fig. 255 Pig. 256. 

Pio. 255. Stick dice; l«‘nKth, St inche»; T«wa Indiana, Santa Clara, New Mexico; cat, no. 176707, 
United States Nai i<mal Musmim. 

Fio, 266. Stick dice and marking sticka; lengths, and 4f inches; Tlgua Indians, Taos, New 
Mexico; cat. no. 20122, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


sidered as horses, a player will attempt to kill his adversary’s horses. In this 
case he so announces at the commencement of the game, and he then moves his 
marker in the same direction, and, by duplicating the first throw, or, if at any 
future stage of the game, always following, he succeeils in placing his murker 
whore his adversary’s is, by so doing he kills that horse (marker) and sends 
him back to the place of beginning. The latter may then elect to move in the 
same direction as before and kill and send back his adversary, but, if he wishes, 
he may go iu the opposite direction, in which case he does no killing. The game 
is called tugl-O-pfe, meaning the thrown stick (tugl, to throw). 

Mr Dozier states that the stick with fifteen notches gives rise to the 
Mexican name of quince (fifteen), which is sometimes given its Tewa 
equivalent of tadipwa nopfe, and juego de pastor, shepherd’s game. 

" Another set, collected by Mr T. 8, Doasier, in the Free Museum of Science and Art of the 
University of Pennsylvania (cat. no. 20153), has the notches painted green, red, yellow, 
and blue, and the cross red. These marks appear to imitate wrappings of cord of dif- 
ferent colors. 
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Tigua. Taos, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 20123, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Set of three sticks, 4^ inches in length, three-fourths of an inch broad, 
and six-sixteenths of an inch thick (figure 256), one side round, 
with bark, and the other fiat. 

One of the sticks has eight transverse cuts on the bark side, as 
shown in the figure, with the opposite flat side smeared with red 
paint. They are accompanied by two twigs, 45 inches in length, with 
sharpened ends, one having two nicks cut near one end to distin- 
guish it. 

These objects are employed in the game of caseheapana (Spanish, 
pastor), of which the collector, Dr T. P. Martin, of Taos, has fur- 
nished the following account : 


.•O' 


A circle, from 2 to ;i feet in diameter [flgure 267J, is marked on the ground 
with small stones. One hundrofl and 

sixty stones are used, with larger ones wEsn' 

at each quarter, dividing the circle 
Into four quarters of forty stones each. 

A line AB Is marked ont as a river, 
and is usually marked frenn east to 
west. The line CD is designated as a 
trail. A large stone Is placed In the 
i'enter. 

There are two players, eac!» of whom 
takes one of the little twigs, which 
are known as horses. A player takes 
the three stones, holds them together, 
and drops them vertically uiion the 
large stone. He counts according to 
their fall, and moves his Iiorse as 
many places around the circuit. Tiiey 
throw and move In turn, going in op- 
liosite directions, one starting from 
K and the other from U. If M 
passes i)olnt B before K reaches It, 
and meets K’s horse iiiiywhere around 

the circle, K’s horse Is said to he killed, and has to go back to A and start over 
again, and vice versa. A chief |X)Int in the game is to reach B before the other 
player, so as to kill him on the sei*ond half of the circle. 

The counts are as follows : Tw^o flat and notched sticks, notches up, count 15 ; 


•o. 


K M 

EAST 


PiO- 257. ( in.'ul t for stick dice; Tigaa Indians, 
Taos, New Mexico; from sketch by Pr T. P. 
Martin. 


three round sides up, 10 ; three flat sides up, 5 ; two flat and one round side, not 
notched, up, 1 ; one flat and two round sides, not notched, up. 1. 

This game is usually played all night on the night of November of each year. 
November 8 is known as “ the day of the dead,” and this game seems in some 
way to be connected with it, or rather with its celebration, but 1 can not find 
out any tradition connecting the two. 
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WAKASHAN SIXKIK 



Clayoquot. West coast of Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

(Cat. no. American Museum of Natural History.) 

Set of four beaver-teeth dice, two with dots and two with cros.sed lines 

(figure 268). Collected by Mr F. Jacob- 
sen in 1897. 

One pair with circular designs are called the women 
and the other pair with straight lines the men. The 
one man with the more elaborate designs Is trump. 
Ten counters are placed between the players, one of 
whom tosses the dice; when two men or two women 
fall face up he wins one counter; when the trump 
falls face up and all the others face down, or vice 
vei*sa, he wins two ctmnters. The game Is won by the 
player who gets all the counters. 

Dr C. F. NewcomV)e writes: 

In this game the Clayoquot mark two of the teeth 
with circular dots, o o o. and two with incised cross 
lines, X X X or # # 

One of the dotted teeth is also marked by a circular 
black baud, and this is called the man. and the other 
the woman. 

Of the Incised teeth, the one with more deflnih* or 
stronger marks is the man. and the other the woman. 

The game is calle<l a. IsyEk. No si>ei'imens were seen, but the Information 
was obtained from '‘Annie,” the daughter of Atliu, a well-known chief of tlie 
tribe. 

Kwakiutl. Dsawadi, Knight’s inlet, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcoinbe describes the beaver-tooth dice game at this 
place under the name of midale. They say it came from the Stick 
Indians (Tahlkan). It is now obsolete. It was a woman’s gambling 
game. Wlien all four come 
up alike they count 2. 

Vancouver island, 

British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas® de- 
scribes these Indians 


Fio. 258. Beaver-teeth dice; 
length, 2 to 2^ inchea; Clayo- 
qnot Ifullanci, Vancouver 
island. British Columbia; 
cat. no. American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 



as 


Fio. 259. Wooden 
die; Kwakiutl 
Indiana. British 
Oolumbia; from 
Boas. 



Pia, 260, Beaver-teeth dice; length, 
2 to inohes; Makah Indians, 
Noah bay, Washington; cat. no. 
28851, United States National Mu- 
seum. 


using wooden dice (figure 
259) in a game called ei- 
bayu. ‘^The casts count 
according to the narrow- 
ness of the sides.” The dice collected by him were in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

*Slith Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Blxty<«izth 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 578. Londop^ 1886* 
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Dr C. F. Newcombe informs me that after very careful inquiry 
he is unable to find this game among the Kwakiutl. The name 
eibayu is similar to libaiu, that of the stick game. 

Makah. Neah bay, Washington. (Cat. no. 23351, United States 
National Museum.) 

Sev«i beaver teeth, probably part of two or more sets. Two, right 
and left, apparently from the same animal, are similarly marked 
on the flat side with chevron pattern (figure ‘260, a, b). 

Two, also apparently from the same animal, are marked with 
circles and dots (figure 260 c, d). Two teeth, right and left, are 
marked with three chevrons, and one odd tooth has ten circles. 

The following account of the game is given by the collector, Mr 
J. G. Swan : “ 

Four teeth are used ; one side of each has marks and the other la plain. If all 
four marked sidew come up or all four plain Hides, tlie throws form a double ; if 
two marked and two plain ones come up. It lH*a slnfi^le; uneven numbers lose. 

He states also that this game is usually played by the women, and 
that the beaver teeth are shaken in the hand and thrown down.’’ 

Neah bay, Washington. (Cat. no. 37378, Free Museum of 

Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 



fir. am. 

Pro. an. Beavor-teeth dice; longth, 2 Inchos; Makah Indians, Washintcton; cat. i o. 87878, Free 
MuMTim of Science and Art, Unlvopslty of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 2^. Counters for l»eaver-teeth dice; lens;tli, 4^ inches; Makah Indians, Washinirton; oat. 

no. 87879, Free Museum of S<^ienc6 and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 868. Charm used with beaver-teeth dice; Makah Indians, Washinjcton; cat. no. 87378, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Four beaver-teeth dice (figure 261), two with incised chevrons on 
one side and two with circles with center dot; reverses plain; 


, •Th« Indians of Cape Flattery. Smithsonian Contribution* to KnowledKe, n. 220, 
P. 44. 18T0. 

Northwest Coast, or Three Years’ Residence In Washington Territory, p. 168, 

Nswiropk, 1887. 
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length, 2 inches. One tooth, marked with circles, is tied with a 
string around the middle. 

Thirty small bones (figure 262), 4| inches in length, accompany the 
dice as counters, katsaiac. Collected by the writer in 1900. 

The set is contained in a cotton-cloth bag, in which also was the 
charm (figure 263), or medicine, koi, used to secure success. This 
consists of a dried fungus, which is rubbed on the hands, and the 
tooth of a small rodent. 

Dr George A. Dorsey ® describes the following game : 

Khis This is the well-known game of the beaver-teeth dice, and is played by 
women throughout the extent of the Northwest Territory, Of this game three 
sets were (collected, one of which is imperfect There are four teeth in eacli full 
set, two of which, usually the lower, are de<x>rated with Incised lines, ehlhllchi- 
cotl, which refer merely to the markings. The other pair are variously deco- 
rated with a single row of circles or circles arranged In groups. These are 
known as culkotlith. dotted teeth. In two of the sets, one of the dotted dice is 
further distinguished by means of a band of black yarn about tbo center. This 
is known as (pilsquis, or snow. The teeth are tlirown from the hand u|x>n the 
ground or uixm a blanket. When the marked sides of all four teeth lie upper- 
most the i*ount is 2 and is known as dhnbns or all down. When tlie four plain 
sides lie iipix^rniost the count Is also 2 and Is known as tnscoas or without 
marks. When the two dotted dice fall face down, ann the cross-hatch dice fall 
face uppermost, then the count is 1, chllitchcoas o? <‘ross-hatch dice up. The 
exact reverse of thl.s also counts 1, and l.s known as kulcocoas or dots tlown. 
When one of the teeth is further distinguished by l>eliig wrapped with a black 
band the (X)unt is somewhat different : nil the marked sides uppermost, counting 
4; while the wrapped tooth up with three blank teeth, wunt 4, also. The 
remaining counts are as i)efore deseribetl. 

Nootka. Vancouver island, British Columbia. (Cat. no. IV A 
1487, Berlin Museum fur Viilkerkunde.) 






fik. m. Fig. m. 

Fio. 264. Bone dioe; length, 2 inohee; Nootkn Indiane, Vancouver island, British Columbia; cat. 
no. IV A 1487, BorUn Museum ftlr yoiKerkunde. 

Flo. 265. Bone dice; length, 1( inches; Nootka Indians, Vancouver island, British Columbia; 
cat. no. IV A 1487, Berlin Museum fdr Vdlkerkunde. 


• Games of the MaUah Indians of Neab Bay. The American Antiquarian, v. 28, p. 72, 
1901. 
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Set of four flat curved pieces of bone, 2 indies in length, imitations 
in form of beaver teeth; two marked on one side with spots and 
two with chevrons (figure 264), the opposite sides plain. Col- 
lected by Mr Samuel Jacobsen. 

It is described by the collector under the name of todjik as a 
woman's game. The counts are as follows: Four marked sides up 
count 2; four blank sides up, 2; two hole sides and 2 blank up, 1 ; 
one hole side and three blank up, 0; two line sides and two blank 
up, 2 ; two line sides, one blank, and one hole side up, 4. The game 
is played on blankets, the count being kept witli small sticks. 

Another set of four flat curved l)one <lice (figure 26.5). inches 
in length, similar to the preceding, but with pointed ends, is included 
under the same number. 


WASHOAN STOCK 

Wasiio. ('arson valh'y and Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game played by women: 

Twelve small sticks, 4 Inches long hy thrw-cigliths of an Inch wide, of sjdit 
willow {Sulia> agrifolia), bent, and painted nsl on (he flat side, are cast np and 
caught in a winnowing basket. The counts are as follows: .\11 rwi uj) count 
6; two red up, 1 : one red up, 2; all plain up, <!. 

The sticks are culle<l itpawkaw, the game, |K)kowa, and the pebble counters, 
dtek, “ stones,” 


weitspekan stock 

Yurok. Ilupa Valley re.servation, California. 

Dr Pliny E. Goddanl gave me the Yurok name of the shell dice 
used by the Hupa Indiatis as tckgorpos. 

WISHOSKAN STOCK 

Bata WAT. Blue Lake, California. 

Ah Indian of this trilxi who was interrogated by the w’riter at 
Blue Lake in 1900 recognized the shell dice (figuqp 91) which hi* had 
collected in Hupa valley and gave the name as goplauwat: large 
dice, docted; small dice, koshshop; concave sides, tsusarik; convex 
sides, bokshowarish. 

YUMAN STIHIK 

Cocopa. Sonora, Mexiw. (Cat. no. 7616.5, United States National 
Museum.) 

Set of four sticks of willow “ wood, 8 inches long, about l)t inches 
broad, and one-half inch thick (figure 266). Flat on one 


Saiijr amygftatoifh'H. 
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side, which is uniformly marked lengthwise in the center with 
a band of red paint about one-half inch in width; opposite 
side rounded and unpainted. Collected by Dr Edward Palmer. 



Pio. 288. Stick dice; length, 8 inches; Oocopn Indians, Sonora, Mexico; cat. no. 70165, United 

States National Mnsoum. 

Havasupai. Arizona. 

Mr G. Wharton James has furnished the writer an account of the 
following game (figure 2G7) : 

Squatted around a circle of small stones, the circle having an opening at a 
certain portion of its (?ircuniference called the yain-sci-kyalb-ye-ka, and a large 
flat stone in the center called tna-he-ehe-ka. the Havasupai play the game called 
hue*ta-(iiicO'Che-ka. Any number of i)layers can engage in the game. 



Ftg. !W7. Havasupai Indian girlg playing stick dice; Arizona; from photograph by Mr Q. 

Wharton James. 

The players are chosen Into sides. The flrst player begins the game by hold- 
ing in his hand three plec'es of short stick, white on one side and red on the 
other. These sticks are called toh-be-ya, and take the place of our dice. They 
are flung rapidly xipoii the central stone, taa-be-che-ka, and os they fall counts 
are made as follows: Three whites up count 10; two whites, one red up, 2 ; 
two reds, one white up, 3; three reds, 6. Tallies are kept by placing short 
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8tickR between the stones, huo« IhHt compose the circle, one side counting in 
one direction from the oi)ening and the other keeping tally in the opposite 
direction. 

Mahicopa. Arizona. (Cat. no. 2926, Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 
Four sticks (figure 268), 7 inches in length, one side Hat and painted, 
red, and the other rounded. Collected in 1904 by Mr Ix)uis L. 
Meeker. 

The collector describes the game under the name of kainsish : 

A Joint of onne guartered will serve lusteud of the sticks. The four flat sides 
up count 1; the four round sides up count 2; the other throws. iiothitiK, 
though sometimes they have values ngreetl iiism also. The count is made hy 
marking In the dust. The game is for u iioints, or as iimny as are agreed ur»on. 



Pia. attS. stick (tlco: lenfutb, 7 inebes: Maricnea Indianii, Aiiscnna; cat. no. iilWi. Binoklyu Iiistl- 

twte Museum. 

The following abstract of Mai'icoi)a mythology, furnished by Mr 
Meeker, refers to the game with four sticks: 

Tahir of generations 

I. First principles: 

Females: Mat the Earth 
11 lash, the Moon 
Males : Ilyaisli. tlie Sky 

II lash, file Sun 

II. Offspring (originally liermapliroditos) : 

(1) Terrestrial (of the Earth hy tlie Sky) 

- Kokmat. mud 

Kokiiiat ha irk. Ids brother 

(2) Celestial (of the Moon l>y the Sun) 

Ilatelovvisli epash, Coyote man 

' Quokosh epash. Fox man 

Our man in the moon is Uatelowlsh. or Quokosh. The Hrollier seems to have 
been the first handiwork of Hatelowlsh epash. He is also identllied with the 
Spider Woman, who spun the web on wbicli the earth was deposited. 

Once, when there was yet no earth, a whirlwimi came down out «>f the sky into 
the turbid water, and they were man and wife. 

Twins came. Winds carried them about during their long infancy, childhood, 
and early manhood. 

At length the elder changed the other into a spider and sent him to stretch 
webs north and south, east and west, and between points. Tlien a close web was 
woven outward from the center, where tlu* lines crossed. On this plant the 
earth was built of sediment deposited hy the water. The elder brother then 
shaped the earth.* The sky was so close the snu soon dried and cracked It up 
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Into mountain ridges and deep oanyons. So he put up his hand and pushed the 
sky away to its present po.sitIon. There are five stars where his fingers touched 
the sky. They are called the hand of (hni. Then he went about making green 
things grow, shaping what came forth after HubHe<iuent whirlwinds into living 
things and men and women, teaching the.se how to build houses, and making the 
qjirth fit for tliem to live uixm. So his IMma name is Earth Doctor (Che-o- 
tujii'-ka ) 

The Brother, ceasing to be a spider, foilowe<l and imitated Earth Doctor. 
LTsing common clay, he iuingled so that uiissliai)en animals were all that he 
could make. 

"rhe man lie formoil had the palm of his hand extending out to the end of his 
fingers. Earth Doctor reliukod him. so lie threw it down liard against the sur- 
face of the water and it swam off In the form of a duck, with a web ftiot and a 
very flat breast. 

Others were so bad lie tlirew tlieiu up against the sky. and they remain there. 

One of these Is Gopher (Pleiades) : one is Mountain Sheep (Orion), farther 
east, and one is the S(*orpioii of five stars. three in the body and one for each 
claw, whose place is west of the Gopher. These go in tlie sun’s patli. When 
the (topher and the Mountain Sheep are east, the Scorpion is west; hut when 
the (iopher and Mountain Sht'ep are in the west, the Hand is east. Now 
all the things that were made then were of tlie first generation. Tlie first flood 
came because tlie Brother made so much troulile and claimed to have more 
power Ilian Earth I)o<*tor, who at lengtii drove him off the earth. 

(’hanging again to a spider, ho took refuge in the sky, across which he spun the 
web of the milky way. Earth Doctor took water into liis mouth and .spurted It 
upward at tlie Spider, hut It fell in a spray and remained on the web making a 
liver of the milky way. He took dust in a pouch, and, Jerking it, tried to make 
ll go into Slider’s eyes. The dust made a road and banks along the river, but 
some fell In Spider’s eyes. Observing that water did not injure him. even when 
Earth Doctor took handfuls and spiinkleil the sky wltli stars of snow and ice, 
and also that earth, even in the form of dust, did injure him, Spider tried his 
own jiower over the water, calling uimui it to rise mi and wash away the earth. 

i'he waters rose, washing away all except the mountains and the represonta- 
live races and animals that took refuge there. A truce was called ; it was 
agreed that Earth Doctor should have power over tlie eartli, the Brother over 
water. The sun’s reflection in winter was dipped up with the hand and cast 
toward the sky, and the flood .sulKsideil.'' 

From the monutains tliat stood, a stronger earth vva.s iiuilt. The broken web 
was mended with strong ro|»e.s made <if yuc(‘a fibers. Eagle feathers were set 
up anaiiid tlie border. Itoinnants of the first generation wen* gathered up, 
and the .second generation began. 

In the meantime the Sun, who is a male, had oliserved what was done liy 
tlie Sky up<»Ti the maiden world of turbid water and visited the Moon in like 
manner. Tlie Moon’s twins were <’oyote and his <*ompanlon the Fox. 

When tlie road and river were complete a<*ross tlie sky along the milky way, 
(’oyote and his companion came down upon the earth. Whatever Earth Ikx^tor 
did the (’oyote imitated, bungling Ills work as the Brother had done, until at 
length there was strife again. 

** He 1 h kuowa la Maricopa as Kokiaat, which may mean mud or middle earth. 

'*A8 this constellation rises in the cast about August, the three stars of the body are 
nearly horlssontal. The two claw's point toward the south, upward and downward. 

When a rain doctor wants the rain to cease he still does the same. It is obvious that 
there must first be a rift In the clouds to get the sun’s reflection. 
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The Brother met Coyote and called him brother, but Coyote would not reply. 
So a flood was sent to destroy Coyote and the earth and all its inhabitants. 
Small numbers were saved by clinging to trunks of trees that floated on the 
water. Coyote Insisted the Brother should address him as Klder Brother. This 
was conceded. Coyote made a ball of mud froin the i-oot of the tree* on which he 
floated. He stuck In a bunch of grass from the hill of the duck the Brother had 
made. This he cast u()on the water to be the nucleus of a new world, and the 
flood subsided. 

Then Earth Doctor proceeded to construct the third gtmeratloii. Coyote 
helped, or rather hindered. His companion. Fox. made trouble by pranks of 
his own. 

Men Increasetl rapidly. They had no diseases, 'riiere were no wars. The 
few deaths were from snake bites or accidents. The earth was crowded. 
There was not food for all. 

Some killed little children for food. One esiieclally had from girlhood a vora- 
cious appetite: as a woman she went from village to village, prowling about 
houses and carrying off children for food. She had eaten the fl(‘sh of all 
animals and the children of all tribes. A conn(‘il was hold in the skies. The 
seats of those who were there are in ji circ*le.'» They agivc^d to have the great 
flf>od, so there would not he too many people. 

The cannibal woman was hound and <‘aiTied away. She was hiinuHl alive*; 
all kinds of wood were used for fuel, and the tlaiuc^s wc^rc* fc'd seven years. 
The ashes were then collected, mixed with meal made of all kinds of si»eds, and 
the whole was put Into an earthen jar f<»r the seed of the fourth generation. 

The flood that followed continued for four years. The Brother, as Spider, 
sat on the northern end of the milky way & opjMisite Coyote (the Dipper), who 
tended his fish net, fastened to the imm<»vable star. Coyotc*’s c^oinpanlon. intent 
upon some prank, ran along the milky way toward the south and fcdl off, where 
ho may he seen as six stars <• arranged like the s<*v4^n stars that i‘c*presc»nt Coyote. 
He is generally seen with his head lower than his tail. But when the Moon is 
full she takes him in her lap, and we can .see him there as Babbit (man In the 
moon). 

Earth Doedor took his seat at the end of the milky way that Is south, ^ on the 
western side, opposite Fox. Only his h€»ad may he seen. It is vc*ry large* and 
grand. His face Is looking toward the west. The lower end of his long hr.aid 
of hair is in the milky way. When “ the moon is dead ” and stars are thick two 
eagle feathers may be seen In his lialr, oac*h conu)osed of three very small stars 
in a row. 

The vessel containing the seed of future generations floated upon the water, 
and, as the waters subsided. toiu*be<l ground at the highc*st point; I'he n-imaka, 
as the Pima call him, the Maricoi)a Kokiiiat, crossed over the sky 1o get the 
vessel. But Coyote was Just ahead of him, and took refuge in the jednt of a 
great reed that floated upon the water. There were three other Joints of rc'ed 
floating by it, and CJoyote having sealed up his reed with resin from the mc's^ulte 
and chaparral hushes. Kokmat could not tell In which he* was conceahMl. 

Now, the earth was barely dry enough to supi)ort one who passed over it rap- 
idly, but if he stopped he would sink. As botli Coyote and Kokina t wanted the 
vessel, they ran toward it. (\)yote coiidug forth from his reed when it had 
floated to a point on the opposite side of the vessel from Kokmat. Coyote chal- 
lenged Kokmat to exchange places with him and see which c*onId first arrive. 
The offer was accepted. The two were so nearly tM|ually matched that both 
arrived at the same time. They tried again, with the same result. When they 

^ Corona Borealis. ^ In Sagittarius < 7). 

^CaMiop6ia*8 Chair* ^Scorpio and the others (see Hrhule.viiks In roiiMtollatlons). 
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ran tbe third time, Cvoyote being out of breath, sent Fox In bis stead, but Kokmat 
also sent bis brother. When tbe two eblef characters ran again, they passed 
together by tbe vessel containing the seed, and each tried to kick It on before 
him, so the race ceased and the contest took on a dltferent form. When they ; 
had trle<l very long and neither had gained any advantage. Fox proposed to cast 
lots with four sticks, one each for Kokmat, his brother, Coyote, and Fox. He 
made the sticks half white and half red, and, hiding them, asked Kokmat which 
color were the sticks for himself and his brother, purporting to turn the sticks In 
his own favor. But Kokmat made him strike them upward with a stone, to 
count one if all fell white, two if all fell red, and nothing If they fell mixed. 

While they played, C^oyote and Fox cheating and quibbling In every conceiv- 
able way, the sticks very sehlom fell all of a c*olor ; Kokmat meantime had the 
red-headed woodpecker carrying away the seed In his bill to all parts of the 
world. 

From the ashes of the woman and the ashes of all the woods and from all the 
seeds that were i)owderetl sprang up the present generation. 

The mortar, stones, and earthern vessels use<l were copied by men. Baskets 
and woven mats were patterned after Spider’s webs. The games we play rep- 
resent the contests l)etwecn Kokmat ami his Brother (Spider) or Kokmat and 
fXvote. 

Each of these four wore lK)th male and female, but tbe female side of Spider 
became the wife of Kokmat, who alone married. 


Mission Indians. Mesa (iraiide, California. (Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Cat. no. 62537. Four wooden staves, 12 inches long and inches 
wide, marked on one face with burnt lines as shown in figure 
269. 




■ -l-g. 







m. 




Flo. 2(19. Stick dico; length, 12 Inches: Mission Indians, Mesa Grande, California; cat. no. 69687, 
Field C<^1ambian Museum. 

Fio. 270. Stick dice and board; length ol sticks, 8i inches; length of board, 9 inches; Mission 
Indians, Mesa Grande, California; cat. no. 62686, Field Columbian Mtuteam. 


These were collected by Mr C. B. Watkins, who describes them as 
used in the game of can welso. The sticks are thrown with an over- 
hand movement. The marked sides are counted. The game is played 
in silence. 

Oat., no. 62536. Four wooden sticks, 3^ inches in length and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, round on one side and flat cm the other, 
the latter being marked with burnt cross lines as shown in .figure 
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270; accompanied by a wooden tablet. 7 by 9 inches, marked with 
holes counting 10 on a side. 

These were collected by Mr C. B. Watkins, who describes the game 
under the name of serup. Each .stick has a value known by the 
marks. The tablet serves to keep the count of the throws. 

Mohave. Arizona. (Cat. no. 10934. United States National Mu- 
S6uni* ) 

Set of four blocks of cottonwood, inches in length, 2 inches in 
width, and one-half inch in thickness, section ellipsoidal; one 






FIO. Wl. sack dioe: length, Inches; Mohave Indians. Arizona; cat. no. ll»3*. Unit«l Sta tee 

length, lilnoher; Mohavo tndlanH. l..er Cailfoml. (Mexico,; cat. no. ^1««. 
United States National Museum. 

side Mintwl red, with designs as slnmn in dgnm 2T1, and Ih. 
opiJitt sid« unpninted. Cnllnctnd by Dr Edn'.rd Palnw and 

described as used by women. 

In a letter to the writer Doctor Palmer states . 

in. .room... a. d» p.a.n «!' 


dimlT^ in water. 
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iVIoHAVE. Lower California (Mexico). (Cat. no. 2416(), United 
States National Museum.) 

Set of four blocks of willow wood,® 6 inches in length, inches in 
width, and live-eighths of an inch in thickness; one side flat and 
painted brown with designs (figure 272) similar to those on the 
preceding, the opposite side rounded and unpainted. Collected 
by Dr Edward Palmer. 



Pig. 278. Pig. 274. 


Fiti. 27H. Stick dice; length, 5} inchoH; Mohave Indiane, Arizona; cat. no. 101)90, PeabtKly Mu- 
seum of American Archioology and Ethnology. 

Fuj. 274. Stick dice; length, 6t Inchea; Mohave Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 00265, OU206, Field 
Oolumbiaii Must^um. 

Arizona. (Peabody Museum of American Archawilogy and 

Ethnology.) 

Cat. no. 10090. Sot of four gambling .sticks, .5I inches in length and 
Ij inches in width; marked on one face with designs as siiown in 
figure 273 ; the opposite .side plain. 

Cat. no. 10090, bis. Set of four gambling sticks, to 3f inches in 
length and eleven-si xUvnths of an inch in width ; marked on one 
face with red and black designs, the opposite side plain. Both 
collected by Dr Edward Palmer. 

Fort Mohave, Arizona. (Cat. no. 6026.5, 60266, Field Colura- 

V)ian Museum.) 

Four wooden blocks. .5} inches in length and 21 inches in width, 
round on one side, the other flat and marked with brown paint, 
as .shown in figure 274. 


amyodatolden. 
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Mr John J. McKoin. the collector, describes the game under the 
name of hotan : 

This game Is played with four billets, one side of which la flat. The players 
lay one stick on the ground, flat aide down : then they throw the three remain- 
ing sticks with the hand and let them fall uikhi the ground. If all fall with 
the same side up It counts one. Th<! giime Is for 4 or .5 iiolnts. The sticks are 
given to different players when two sticks fall the* same side up. This is a 
gambling game, betls, blankets, ponies, and sometimes wives being wagered. 

Walapai. Walapai reservation, Arizona. (Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Cat. no. ClOyO. Three wooden blottks (figure 275). 3^ inches l)v 
throe-fourths of an inch, one side plain and rounded and the 
other flat with painted red streak. 



Ptg. 277. ■P’ff- 

PiQ. 275. Stick dice: length, :i} inches: Wal*p»> Indians, Walapai reservation, Arizona: cat. no. 
61099, Field Columbian Museum. 

PlO. 276. Stick dicf»; length, 4 ifi<-.heB; Walai»ai IndiauK, Walapai rom^rvatlon, Arizona; t‘at. no. 
61100, Field Columbian Museum. 

FiO. 277. Stick dice; length, 4i inchess: Walapai Indians, Walapai reservation, Arizona; rat. no. 
68206, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 278. Stick dice; length, 41 inches; Walapai Indians, Walapai reservation, Arizona; cat. no. 
08209, Field Columbian Museum. 


Cat. no. 61100. Throe wooden blocks (figure 270), + inohe.s by seven- 
eighths of an inch, one side plain and rounded, the other flat, 
with painted designs, two alike and one odd. 

Cat. no. 63206. Three wooden blocks (figure 277). i\ inches by 1 
inch, one side plain and rounded, the other flat and painted with 

brown dots. , . • i i 

Cat. no. 68209. Three wooden blocks (figure 278). 4} inches by 

three-fourths of an inch, one side plain and rounded, the other 

flat with painted designs, two alike and one odd. 
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These were collected by Mr H. P. Ewing, who gave the following 
account of the game under the name of tawfa : 

The Walapai call thia game taw-fa, from the manner of throwing the sticks 
against a stone. The play is as follows ; 

Place fifty small stones In a circle about 4 feet in diameter, arranging them 

close together except at one point in the circle, 
which remains open. Opposite this open space a 
larger stone is placed. These stones are the 
(‘oiiiiters, and the game Is counted by moving the 
stones around the circle. An equal number of 
stones is placed on each side of the large stone, 
and whichever contestant gets to the large stone 
fii*st wins. In playing the game, one person takes 
the little billets of wood, which are three in num- 
ber, rounded on one side and flat on the other, 
and holds them between the thumb and first two 
fingers so that they are parallel. She throws 
them so that tlie three ends will strike on a 
large stone in tlie center of tlie circle. The count 
is as follows : One flat side up counts 1 ; two 
flat sides up. three flat sides up, .5; three flat 
aides down. 10. This game of taw-fa Is little played now among the Walapai. 
cards having taken its place. 

Yuma. Fort Yuma, Arizona. (Cat. no. IV B KJOO, Berlin Muaeum 
fill* Volkerkunde.) 




V 



Walapai Indian^t, Walaim.1 ren- 
ervation, Arizona; from »ketrh 
by Mr H. P. Kwing. 




Pic. 880. Btick dice; length, Of inches; Yuma Indians, Arizona; cat. no. IV B IMO, Berlin 

Museum fttr Volkerkunde. 


Set of four blocks of wood, 6^ inches in length, li inches in width, and 
five-eighths of an inch in thickness; one side flat and painted 
with designs,' as shown in figure 280, in red; opposite side 
rounded and painted red. 

The collector, Mr Samuel Jacobsen, gives the name as tadak, and 
states that it is a woman’s game. 
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YuaiA. Fort Yuma, San Diego county, Arizona. (Cat. no. iuU'2i), 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four wooden blocks, inches in length and Ig inches wide, with flat 
sides decorated with red i)aint, as shown in figure 281 . The collec- 
tor, Mr S. C, Simms, describes them as usc'd in the game of otah. 



Pio. 2HI. Stifk diet'; fd Inches; Yiinm Indians, Fort Yuma. Arizona; ••ai . no Fiold 

('<dnm)iian Museum. 

Colorado river, California. 

Lieut. W. II. Kinorv'! says: 

They ])lii.v iiiiotlier li'iiinel willi sti<-ks. like Jaok.straw.s. 

Colorado river, California. (Cat. no. .'s.‘h>2, 7(>, Riik" Eth- 

nogi’ai)hisches Museum, Ixuden.) 






Flu. 2 * 12 , Stick dim; lonitth, 0 iuchi's; Yuma ImUiinfi. I'lilifornlii; cat n<'. Sltei, T«, Uljka 
Etliii<>Mri*rtphiHidios Museum. Eeiden. 

Set of four blocks of w'ood, 0 inclms in length ami 1 incii in width, 
one side flat and jiainted with designs, as shown in figure 282, in 
dark brown on a. whitened surface, 

•Report on the T^nltert States and Mcxieou Boundary Survey, v. 1. i>. tH. Washing- 
ton, 1867. 

24 ETH — 05 M 14 
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These were collected by Dr H. F. C. ten Kate, jr, who gives the 
name as olochei. He refers to this game as played only by women.® 

In reply to my inquiry in ref(*rence to the words tadak and otochei, 
given by the colle(’lor as the names of the preceding Yuman games, 
Dr A. S. Gatchet writes : 

I have not Iwn able to illsooier any Yunin or Mohave words resembling your 
otoche-1 and tAdfik either in the vooalnilarles In our vaults or In those that I have 
laibltshed myself In the Zeltsehrlft filr Ethnologle. The term “ Yuma ” refers to 
a tribe which, during the last forty years, had a reservation at the confluence of 
the (ilia and Colorado rivers, who seem to have resided on New river near the 
Mohave desert in California. Yuma l.s also used at present to comprehend all 
the language or dialects cognate with the Yuma dialect at the above confluence, 
under the name of Yuma linguistic family. Your word otoche-1 has pretty nearly 
the ring of an Aztec, or better, Nahnatl word. 

ZCNIAN STOCK 

ZuNT. Zufii. New Mexico. (Cat. no. ‘200.^1, Free Museum of Scientje 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Set of four sticks. inches in length, in two pair.s, each of which 
(jonsists of a length of nnal split in the middle. 






pitf. m. 






Fijf. 


Pig. Sat’.riflcial fHiit? (lic« troveTOo); Zimi IncUann, Zufii, New Mexico; cat. no. 20tK}l,Freo 
MuKttum of Science tuid Art, University of Pmiiwylvnnia. 

Fjg. 284. Sacrificial cano dice (obvorHo); length, 5}^ inches; Zufii Indiane, Zufii, Now Mexico; 
cat. no. 2lK).'U, Free Muftoum tif Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


The inner sides of the reed are painted as shown in figure ‘28.3. and 
the opposite rounded sides scratched with transverse lines and burnt, 
as shown in figure ‘284. I'hese were employed, according to Mr 
Cushing, in the game of sholiwe, canes, one of the four games® which 
are sacrifi(;ed to the twin War Gods, Ahaiyuta and Matsailema. 
These particular canes were not made to play with, but for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice. 

" Heisen en Ondorzookingen In Xoord Amorikii, p. 114, Leiden, 188n. 

'>Tn Addition to shoMIwe there were Iflpochlwe, feather dart; I'yankolowe, hidden halb 
and m6tikawe, kicked stick. Compare with the four Bia games described on p. 128. 
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ZUNI. Zufii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. <»9‘280, United States National 
Museum.) 

Two s<d.s, ea<-h of four .sticks, one 7} indies and (he oth(*r 7 inches 
in length; made in jiairs, like the preceding, of split reed. 

The inner sides of the reed art* painted like the preceding. I'he 
outer sides of the longc-r set are unmarked, while, those of tlie shorter 
set are marked, as shown in figure 285. 



Fio. 8acrlfl<na! di<’e (obvt^rse); ZuiM [udiaitn, Now Moxit;o; fitt. no. Unitod 

Statt?a National Miistnim. 

Mr Cushingf informod iiio. that these two sets wore used together, 
also for sacrificial |)iir])oscs, th(‘ longer one being offered to Ahaiyuta 
and the shorter to Malsaihdiia/^ 

New Mexico. (United Stales National Museum.) 

Cat. no. r>9!i77. Sot of four sticks, fii inches in length and one- 
half inch in width, made of split cane: the inner sides painted 
like the jireeeding, j.nd (he ronndt^d sides s(Tat(*hed with cross 
marks, as shown in figure Collected l>y (V>I. James Ste- 

venson. 



Fi>f. SJ86. 


Pio. 28(1. Cane dice (obverse); lentfth, (JJ mches; Zuni Indians, Zuili, New Mexico; »at. no. 
(ftWTJ, United States National Museum. 

Flo. 287. Cano diee (obverse); length, (i inches; ZuFii Indians, Zuili, Now Mexico; cat. no. (ft(278. 
United States National Museum. 

Cat. no. 69278. Set of four sticks. 0 inches in len^h and one-half 
inch in width, made of split cane; the inner sides painted like 
the preceding, and the rounded sides marked with cuts, as shown 

in figure 287. ^ 

•MfttBaUema Is somewhat shorter In stature than his twin brother, and all of his 
things are made somewhat shorter. He always wears a shorter war elub and a shorter 
bow (Cushing). 
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These sets were intended for actual use and are made of heavy cane, 
with the inside charjed at the edges, unlike the sacrilicial sets, which 
consist of common inarsii reed. 



Ij'ia. ;iM8. Cane dice; lentfth, inches; showing method of tying in bundle; Zufii Indians, Zuhi, 

Now Mexict); mt. no. Free Museum of Stnence and Art, IJiilvorsitv of Pennsylvania. 

ZiTNi. Ziifii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 22593, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four split canes, ()| inches in length, marked on one side with cross 
lines and chevrons and on the other with ink, as shown in figure 
288. Collected liy the writer in 1902. 

These are bound (ogether in a hnndle with string, one inside of the 
other, so that the end of the toj) cane projects beyond that of the one 
below it, and so on down. The sticks are arranged in the following 
order: Top, black in middle; second, black at one end; third, all 
black: bottom, black at both ends. 

The figure illustrates one of the ways in wdiieh the canes are lied 
up when not in use. 'Fins is one of a numl)(T of sets collected in Zufii 
by the writer. Tlie markings vary <‘onsiderahly in d(*tail on the dif- 
ferent sets, but an* all essentially the same, fn removing the bundle 
of canes from the cloth in which it was wrapped, the owner took up 
each cane in turn and breathed on it. 

New Mexico. (Cat. no. 4984, lirooklyn rnstitiite Museum.) 

Set of four cane dice, 0 imrhes in length (figure 289). Collected by 
tlie writer in 1904. 

The etched figures on the dice represent the water hug, gaiinastepi. 
The drawing below (figure 290) shows the manner in which these 
dice are arranged and bound together when not in use. 

Mr Cushing placed in my hands the following account of sholiwe:^ 

riK» gfune of kIjo' II-wo is certainly the most distinctive of any praetleinl l)y 
the /aiid Indians. It is not eonftned to them, hut fi)rm8 of it are found amonjic 
all the more settk^l of the present Indians in both our own southwest, and In 
nortliern, western, and <*entral Mexico; while variants of it and derived 
may he traced over w<dl-nigh the whole wesiern half of onr continent. 

A study of the <listlnctive marks of the ditfereut sticks or cane slips used in 
this game by the Ziifii wouhl seem to indh*ate tliat this peculiar form of It is the 
most fn’iinltive. The reason for this will suhsecpiently appear. 

® Mr Owens described slio'-ll we In Stam* Oames of the ZuHl (Popular Science Monthly, 
V. :U), p. 41, 1S91). The names of the four sticks he gives as follows: The one whose 
concave side Is entirely black, qiiln, Zuhl ft»r black; the one with one black end, path-to; 
with two black ends, ko-ha-kwa ; and one with a black center, ath-ln-a. He flgnres two 
of the reeds, and the manner ol holding the stleks, M'hich he descrlljes ns thrown with 
the right hand against a suspend ed blanket and allowed to fall on another blanket. 
Two of the pieces belong to each man and are companions. There is a pool with twelve 
markers, and he who wins the markers wins the game. The winner takes the twelve 
markers up into his hands and breathes on them. This Is because they have been good 
to him and allowed him to win. It Is wholly a game of chance, and horses, guns, sad- 
dles, and everything are staked upon the throw. 
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Ihe name sho -ll-we is derlveil from sho'^-n, arrow, and wc, phiral ondlng, 
agnl ylng parts of, sho'-we boing tbo plural of simple arrows. Sho'-o-li, 
arrow. Is derived In turn from sho'-o le, <-iine. (he toriulnatlon 11 In the d<*rlveil 
word being a contraction of ll-a, and signifying out of. from, or made of Thus 

parts""'* ««■ I^'oc-es or 

These parts consist of four slips of cane. From the fact that these slins 
are so spilt and cut from the canes as to include at .heir lower ends isirtlons ut 
the Joints or septa of the <.ano.s. and from the further fa.-t that thev -uv. 
variously handed with black or red paint, or otherwise, it may be seen tbai tiiev 






Fio. aso. Cano dice; length, (I inches; ZuHi Indians. Zufii, Now Mexico; (»t, no. ♦HSt. BnH.klyi) 

Instit\it<} MuHtmm. 

represent the footings or shaftmonls of <*ano arrows in which the septa at Iho 
lower ends serve as stops f(»r the footing or uoeking-phigs/i 
A study of the bandings l)y which tlM‘so cane slips are dlstingnishoii from one 
another reveals the v<n*y slgnirtcant fact that they are reinesentatlve of the rib- 
bandings of cane-arrow shaftnieiits. 

I have found tliat sets of Zufii. as well as the ancestral cliir-dweller arrows, 
were thus ribbauded with bla<‘k or red paint to synilK)Hze, in the arrows so 
marked, the numerl<*al and su<*<‘essional values of the four (piarters, each set, 
esiK>ciully of war arrows, consisting of four sul>s(‘ts. the shaft nienls of eaeli 
marked differently, The reasons for this, and for proeesses of divination by 



PlO. 290. Cano dico, HhowitiR; method »»f tyin^ in Imiidle; Zufii IndiapK, Zufii, New Mexico; cat 
no. 49S4, Brooklyn Institiito Miismim. 

which the members of the? different sets among tlie arrows were determined dur- 
ing their manufacture, I have s(»t forth in a painn* on “The Arrow," pnl)lished 
in the Proeeetlings of tlie American .\ssoeiation for the Ailvanecment of Seicaice, 
1895, and also in tlie Ameri<'au AnthroiH)l(»gist for 0<*toher of the same year. 

“ Tho canes are split with reference to the notion that one side Is mascMiIlno or north, 
and the other feminine or south. This la doterinlnod by the direction or character of 
the natural growth, aa well as l»y the presence or absence of the leaf pocket in the joint on 
the one side or the other of that particular section which forms the shaftment of the 
arrow (Cuahlng). In ancient China, according to the Chow Le (i.xti, 37L the arrow 
maker floated the arrow longitudinally upon water to delennlne the side which cor 
responded to the principle of Inertia and the side which corresponded to tlie prirndple 
of activity. The former sank, while the latter rose, lie cut the uotch wltli reference 

thereto. 
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In the second pnrt of thnt paper, the puhlicatloii of which was delayed by my 
Florida explorations, 1 proceefled to show how these various facts Indicated 
quite clearly that the Zufil game of sho'-ll-we. as its name implied, develoi)ed 
from the use of actual arrows for divination : and 1 further instanced many 
ceremonial uses of simple or ceremonial arrows in such dlvlnatory processes as 
further demonstrating tills claim. 

It may he well for iiu‘ to preface a desiTiptlon of the four cane slips consti- 
tuting the princ'ipal apparatus of the game hy a stalemeiit or two relative to the 
successional numhers of the four ipiarters as coiiceiveil in Zufii ilraniatograiihy. 

I'he chief, or Master, region, as well as the first, is the X<»rth, designated 
the Yellow ; believed to lu‘ the source of breath, wind, or the element of air. and 
the phK*e of winter; henc4' of violence or war, ami therefore masculine. 

The next, or second region is the West, designated the Blue: helieved to be 
the source of moisture or the element water ami the place of spring, or renewal 

and fertility; lauice of birth, and therefore 
feminine. 

The next, or third, is tiie South, desig- 
nated as the Ued ; helievt^l to he the source 
of heat or the element fire, and the place 
of summer, of growth and productivity: 
hence of fostering, and likewise feminine. 

The last, or fourtli of the earthly regions 
represented in the ordinary sheaf of arrows 
and In the game, is the Bast, designatwl the 
White, and believed to be the souive of 
seeds ami the ehanent earth, and the place 
of autumn, of new years, and hence of cre- 
ation ; therefore masculine again.« 

These various regions ami their numhers 

Fi«. m. Arrow nhuftments of the four h.vuiI»o1I/a'<I on tlio ur 

diroctious, showing ribtiHiHlirig and cut rows of the four quarters by ditTereiices in 
cock foathers; Zufii Indians, Zufti, Now fbeir ribband! ngs [figure 201 j. 

Mexico; from sketch by Prank Hamilton Those of the North were charaeterlKOd 

hy a single medial rihhanding around the 
shaflment, sometimes of yellow, hut more usually of hlack, tlie eolor of deatli. 

Those of the West w<»re also singly rlhhanded coextensively with the shaft- 
mont, hut there was oftentimes a narrow terminal hand at either end of this 
broad hand, sometimes of blue or green, hut usuall.v of hlack. 

1'hose of the South were characterized liy two hamls midway between the two 
ends and the middle, sometimes of red. hut usually of black. 

Those of the East were characterized hy eitlau' two narrow hands at either 
end, leaving the wliole medial space of tlie shaftimmt white, or, more often hy a 
single hand at the upper end o.f the shaflment, sfniiotimes composed of two 
narrow hlack fillets inclosing white, hut usiially merely hlack and not double. 

In the highly finished arrows the cock or tail feathers were notched and 
tuft€»d to <*<>rrespond iiumerii’ally and positionally with the handings, for mythic 
reasons Inb) which It is not ne<*essary to laiter here. 

Each of the four cane slips was bandeil to corresiiond with the ribbandlngs 
of one or another of these sets of the arrows of the four quarters ; but the paint 
bands (figure 28fil were almost Invariably bla(*k and were place<l in the con- 
cavity of the cane slip, not on the iierljihery (which was, however, scorched. 



® See Outlines of Zufii Oreatlon Myths. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, p. 369, 1890. 
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scored, or carved to correspond), evidently to keep t!ie paint from being worn 
off by handling and casting. 

Thus the cane slip of the North was lmnd«*il only at the middle, and was 
called a'-thlu-a, or the all speeder, sender (a, all. and thlu-ah, to run, speeil, or 
stand ready). 

The cane slip of the West was blackcaied its full length and was called 
kViMd‘kwH, or the Black (medicine), from kVl'-na, black, and ak'kwa, 
** medicine ” or “ 8a<Ted.’* 

The cane slip of the South was doubly banded, as was the arrow of the South, 
and was called pathl-to-a, or divider dIvIdcHl (bordered, enclosed), from patid-lo. 
l)order edge, end, and (»a, to become, to do, or make to do. 

Finally, the cane slip of the Fast was banded only at one end, and was called 
ko'ha-kwa ,the white, or the White Medicine (ko'-ha-na, whlUs and ak'-kwa, 
“ me<llclne ”). 

In addition to the banding and scoring of these cane sli]>s. they were, in 
cases of great Imrmrtance, as in sets imule from the capturiMl arrows of some 
celebraBHi foeman, notched at the ends, as I have said the (‘ock featht»rs 
were notched: but this old i)ructi<‘e has fallen into disuse to such extent that 
I have seen only one venerated set so notched. In this set. if I observe<l 
aright, the notches corresi)ond(Hl in number as well as in i»i:n e. whether at the 
sides or in +he middle of the ends with the number and positions of the bandings 
and of the tuft i rigs on the cock feathers of the arrows from which, probably, 
they >vere made. The normal numeri<‘al value of tire cane slips agreed with 
the successlonal values of the regions they lu^onged to — that is, the slip of the 
Noi’th made one ; that of the West, two ; that of the South, three, and that of 
the East, four. But as this gave unequal values, othm* values or counts we!*e 
added, acconllng as the slijis fell con<*ave or convex sides uppermost, and 
especially a<*cording to the thrower. 

That this may be understood, the general nature of the game as essentially 
a sacred tribal process of divination must considered. Formerly slio'-li-we 
was exclusively a game of war <liviiiation, and was pla.ved only hy priests of 
the Bow, members of the esoteric so<*!ety of war sliamans. 

These inemliers were, according to their totems and clans, imMiihers of the clan 
groups corresponding t<i the several quarters or sjicred precints of Nortli, West, 
South, East, Upper, lA»wt*r. and Middle regions. Bnt since there were only 
four regions concerned in the waging of war, clansmen of the iip]»er and netliiu’ 
regions \Vere relegate<l to the east and west, since the places of tla» nppta* ami 
lower regions in the sacred diagram were in the northeast helw(M*n tlie East 
and North, ami In the southwest — between the West and South; while clansmen 
of the middle might, as determliie<l by the <*asts of their arrow canes, belong to 
any one of the other regions, since the midmost was the synthetie region, the 
all-contaluiiig and the all-contained plac-e, either the first, therefore, or t!n‘ last. 
This war game of the priests of the Bow was pla.ved semlannuall.v at the festi- 
vals of the Twin Go<ls of War, Ahalyuta and Matsailema. patrons of the game 
hy virtue of their vamjulshinent of the creational god of ^amhllng .Mi'-sl-na, tlie 
Eagle star god, whose forfeited head now hangs in the Milk.v May, and whose 
birds are the god servants of war and the plumers of the canes of war. 

It is played at sueh times as a tribal divination ; a forecast for war or peace, 
for prosperity or adverslt,v, and is aci-ompanlod by tribal hazards and gambling. 
But at other times It Is played for the determination of peace or war, <»f the 
direction or precaution to lie taken in defensive or offensive operations or 
preparations. As thus plnye<l, there must be four participants. Each ih>s- 
sesses his own canes. In the uppermost room of tlie pueblo (now fallen), 
there was formerly a shrine of the game. Here during terrific sand storms or 
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at uiglit the players gatheml tci divine. To the middle of the ceiling was sus- 
pended a Jical or large round bowl-basket over which a deerskin was stretched 
like a drumhead. Immediately below this, spread over a sacred diagram of 
prayer meal representing the terrace or cloud bed of the four quarters, on the 
floor, was a bufTalo rube, pelt side up, head to the east, left side to the north, 
etc. [fl^ure I’lnm tlds |Kdt a broken circle was traced either in black 

lines or dots, and with or without grains of corn (forty for each line, the colors 
(corresponding to (he (piarters as above described), and the openings (canyons or 
passageways) occurring at the four points o|)|K>site (he four directions. It 

should be observed that a cross 
( + ) was sometimes painted 
both on the (‘enter of the skin 
on the basket drum and on the 
hide beneath, the upper syni- 
l)olic of Ahaiyuta, and the 
g lower of MAtsailcma, the Twin 
War (Tods. 

The four players (‘hose their 
places a(*corditig t(» the clan 
groups and directions or (luar- 
ters they ivj) resen ted : the 
player of the North between the 

Pio. m. Hide Kamiiig oir.uit for oane dk-e: ZnSl «>«<1 nortboru passage- 

ludiaiis, Ziiiii, New Mexico; from sketch by Prank way ; the player of the West 
Hamilton Cushing. between the northern and west- 

ern passageway, and so on. 
The players of the East and North represented war, and in other modes of tlm 
game, masciilinuy ; those of the West and South, peace and femininity. 

Ilefore taking their plac(‘s they muttered prayers, or rather rituals, clasp- 
ing (he playing canes lengthwise between the palms, breathing deeply from, and 
from the (‘lose of the firayers, rep(*atedly uiK>n tlann. nibbing and shuffling them 
vigorously, from which comes the title of a skilled player or a gambler, shos'-ll, 
cane rubiier. or cam* shullk'r. As they took their seats, each fdaced inuicr 
the edge of llie hulTalo liide in front of his place the \\ool (‘onsisting of sacred 
white shell beads, or of little 
tal)lets representative of va- 
rious propcrti<*s and thus 
forming a kind of currency, 
since these little symbols 
were nnltMunable in IIk* pro])- 
ertles they represented or in 
c*oni modi ties of eipial value 
by agreement. Each also 
laid down at bis right side 
un the (Mlg(^ of tlie robe oV(*r Pio.JiWS. Mannor of holding (‘ano dice iu game of Bbuli we; 
the pool two kinds of (^ount- Indians, Zuhi, Now Mexico; from sketch by 

. 11 .. 1 ^ Frank Hamilton Cushing, 

ers, usually a set of count- 

iiig straws of broom grass, about six or seven inches long, worn by mueh use, 
and varying in number a(‘cording to the prornwod game. From ten to forty or 
forty-two, (»r from one hundred to one hundred and two, this latter number 
divided at random into four bundles, was selected by each player. The addi- 
tional counters were supplied by beans or corn grains, each set, or the set of 
each player, being of his appropriate color. Four splints, the moving pieces of 
the game, were laid in their places by the left sides of the passageways. 
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Knell player then Khulllod hln cane mrils baek and forth in his palms, as before 
doscrlbiHl, ns thouKh to smooth and heat Iheni, addn^ssod them, especially the 
stick of his special ipiarter, as (for the Kast) “Now then, white one, iMone 
Ihoii uppermost! ; then laying the all-sender or his special slip as such ai ross 
the two middle lingers ami the other three slips upon it inside of <»ne another, 
his thumb pressing over their middle, the ends pointed outward over tlu* index 
tlnger, and the bases held down to the base of the |)alm by the bent-over little 
linger lfit?ure he quickly hreathe<l or puffed ui)on them, shouted at llaan. 

and cast them skillfully against the streb'lied skin of the basket, so that they 
rehoumhHl swiftly and fell almost unerringly within the circle on tin* p(*'-w i-ne 
or bed of buffalo hide. Now it was noted which slip lay ni)permost over tin* 
others. If the White man tiirew, and if the white sli< k lay uppermost over all 
the others, he uttered thanks and iho cast <ounted him four and pive him the 
privilege of another cast. If. mort'ovtu-, all three slips cx<ept ins semler lay 
concave sides upwaivl. they counted him ten and gave him a .second addititaial 
throw'. If all three fell <-onve\ sides up, tht‘y counttMl lilm five: if two concave 
.sides and one convex side up, they coinded him thre(‘. and if two conv(‘x sides 
and one concave side up, they counted iiim only one. The i»layer who had the 
largest number of both kimls (d* counts aftm* each had tried, hal off in the* gaim* 
and W’as supiM)sed to Uo favored by the gods at tlie beginning. With hnt a 
slight change in tlie sysbaii of counting, tlic game was eontinm‘d : tliat is, the 
double counts w’ere kept if tlu» i>rocess ineludtHl gambling, willingm^ss to saeritice. 
hut only the counts according to tlie rt‘gi4»ns. if tlie game was purely an arr(»w 
or wall* divination. lUit it is to l)e noted tiial in eitlier case an ingtmious metliod 
was resorted to In order to e<|uallze the* counts. Since tlie Xortli or Yedhuv man 
ixuild gain oidy one and a <louhle throw if Ins slip <aine iqqicrmost, he gained 
the count of his oppomail, tin* South, if Ids slip fell ui>pernmst on the Ued 
man’s slips. The latt('r tiius forfeited alike Ids ilouhle tlirow and his appro- 
priate niimher, three. Tlu‘ tally of thes(* purely eosinical counts was kept with 
the bundle of si»linls: the tally of the <‘ast-<*ouids or their sums w’cre ktqit 
with the grains by <*ouiiling out. and that of the individual by moving the 
jiointer of tht* passageway as many dots or grain jda<*es to tlu* left as tlu* east 
called for. If a playt*r of the Kast or the .North ov(»rtook a player of the West or 
South, if his pointer fell in tlu* same spai’c, lu* malme<t his opponent, S(*nt him 
hack to his jiassagew’ay, and rohlxMl him of Ids loail ; that is, took or imnlc* iiim 
forfeit his c*ounts. 

The completion of the f<»urth circuit by any om* <»f tlu* players closed the ordi- 
nary game, providing tlie sum <d’ the cosmii*al counts liad I)cen w'on liy him, and 
the player who, with his partner, had the largest aggregate of both lot and 
ooHinical etuiuts was the w inner. 

There w’ere many variants of this game as to counts. Some of these were 
RO coluplieated that it w’as ahsohit<iy iiiqM»ssil)le tor iiu* to gain kiuuvledge of 
them in the short practice 1 had in the play. I have glv(*ii liere. not very pre- 
cisely or fully, the sinqilest form I know, t*xiH*pt that of tlu* lot and ^llagiam, 
which >vas quite like that of ta'-sho'-ll-w’e or w’ood eaiies, wldcii may he seen 
by tbe above description to be an obvhuis <U*rivative l>oth in mode and name of 
the older game of canes. 11 was evidently thus ilivoreed for jiurposes of 
exoteric* play, as it is practiced not only liy men but also liy w'omen. 

Mrs Matilda Coxo Stevenson « gives a ninnhor of additional par- 
ticulars in reference to sholiwe, and her ilescription of the ganie, 

« Zuftl Games. Aineiicaii Aiithrupologlst n. s., v. r», p. ISO, 100.^. 
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wliioh follows, differs from the preceding in the names of the canes 
and in the manner in which they are arranged when t^ast: 

Legend says that it was playcKl for rains by the (tods of War and the Ah'- 
shiwaniii « st)on after eoiulng to this world. The Airshiwaniii afterward 
thougiit the reeds used for the game were too long, so their length was nieasured 
from th(‘ tip of the thumb to the tip of the middle Anger, the lingers extended. 

The Ali'shlwanni eonskleretl this game so edieacrious In bringing rains that 
they organised a fraternity, which they cnllcil Shdwekwe, arrow-reed people, 
while the Ah'shiwi were at IIHn'*hlipIn*ka. f<)r the express i)uriK)se of playing 

the game for rain. Ten men 

4 3 3 l were designated by the Ah'shi- 

wannl as the original members 
of the Shdwekwe. 'Phe jirayers 
of tile fraternity were sure to 
bring rains. . . . 

Eaeh player takes the side 
of one of the (tods of War. two 
pieces of split rtHHl representing 
tlu‘ side of the elder (tod of 
War and two the younger <lod 
of >Var. Tlie writer for eoii- 
venience Tmml>ers the 1, 

2. ;t. 4 frtgure 2*M\. 

No. 1, namotl knin'na, black, 
lias the concave side of the reed 
colored black, indicating morn- 
ing, noon, and sunset, or the 
whole day. Thn^e sets of lines 
on the convex side denote the 
tlirce periods of the day — 
morning, noon, and sunset. 

No. 2, fithlnwa, center, has a 
daub of black midway of the 
reed, concave side, denoting 
midday. The lines on the con- 
vex side also denote noun. 

No. a, kdhakwa. white shell, has 
a haul) of black paint at either 
tnid of the con<*ave side, indicat- 
ing morning and evening, or sun- 
rise and sunset. Lines on the 
convex side denote tlie same. 
No. 4. pAhlto, mark on the 
end. has a daub of black paint on the Joint end of the concave side, denoting 
sunrise, which to the Zufli Is the first light of day, or the white light which 
comes first : and the lines on the convex side Indicate the same. Three dots 
are sometimes found on the joint of the reed, Indicating eyes and mouth 
of the face, which is not delineated. Other reeds have only two dots for 
the eyes. Nos. 1 and 3 are said to belong to the elder Chnl of War, and nos. 
2 and 4 to the Younger God of W'ur. The player representing the elder god 
holcLs no. 3 concave side up, and slides no 2 Into the groove of no. 3. the 


hij 




Fio. 294. 8pllt reeds used in shdllwe; ZuBi Indians, 
Zufti, New Mexico; from Mi*h Stevenson. 
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joint of no. 2 fiillinK below that of no. ;i. He then slides no. I into tliat of 
no. 2, also allowing the joint to extend ladow. No. 1 is held t-rosswlse. Hie 
others at an aentt* angle (the l•('e^ls are soinetinies erossisl at rigid, angles i 
with the grooved side against Hie eorres|M.nding sides of lla> others, tlie joint 
to the left, and the opiMisite end projei ling a little more Ilian an ineli lieyond Hie 
gruu|) (figure 2!»5|. Wlien the representative of tlie younger Hod of War 
plays, he runs no. .T into the gnsive of no. 2 and no. I lnt< no. and . losses 
them witli no. 4. Tlie naxl wlileli erossi*s the oHiers is designated as tli.> 
thrower, but the .same reed, as stat.sl, is not nscsl l>y Isitli pla.vers. In tills 
position tlie reeds are Hirowii npwai-.l against an inv<*rled iiasket, io or i2 
hiclies in diameter, eovered wlHi a pieee of blanket or .loth and snsjionded 
from the eelllng. The reeds strike Hie .lotli ov.n- tlii> Iiasket an.l fall to a 
blanket spread on the lloor to receive tliem. If play.'d .ait of doors, which is 
seldom the case at present. Hk* Iiasket is siispcml.Ml aliove Hie lilanket from 
the aiiex of thre«> jioles, arranged triiHid fasliioii. witli suttici.'iil spa.-e li.>iieatli 
for the blanket and pluytu’s. 

When the representative of the elder (iod of War thr<>\vs and tlu* eoneave 
side of no. 1 and the eoiivex sides <»f the others jiiv up. the trick Is won: t»r if 



Fjtj. SRI5. Mi'tliod of pla('inf< roeds in pliiyiitjc slioliut*: Zuiii IiHliauM, Znfii, Xmv from 

Mrs Sttwonson 

no. 1 be eouvex side uii with the otliers eomave up. the Irick is won. If no. I 
crossoH no. I?, or viee versa, eonvex sides up, tlie trick is won, tweii stwaild one 
ero88 the others by hut a halrshreadth. If nos. 2 and 1 should he crossed as 
deserlbed, the trlek goes to the oiiponent. If all eonvex siiles are up, or vi<*e 
versa, the trick is lost. If the convex side of no. is up and the others liave 
the eoneave sides up, the trlek belongs to tlie oi)ponent. 

When the ropre.sentative of tlie younger tJod of War plays, tlie counts are 
reversed. Silver buttons are the favorite cliips for tin* game. Tliougli shollwe 
is the favorite of the lot games of the idder Airslilwl. it iieiiig tlie game of tlie 
professional gamblers of the imeiilo, there is no tlionglit of personal gain when 
it is played by the Ah'siiivvanni for rains. At tliis time great ec*reiiiony is ob- 
served and buckskins are used in place of tlie clolli covering tiver tlie iiasket and 
the blanket on the The skin on the lloor has tlie lieail to the east, a 

broken circle, forming a ciuadraiit. is drawn on tlM» skin. . . . 

There is hut little ceremony associated with the game wlieii playeil by tlie |iro- 
fessional or other gamblers. The most alinmloiuHi, however, would not ilare to 
play without first offering prayers to the (iods of War, invoking tlunr IdoHslng, 
and breathing on their reeds. 
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ZcNi. Zuni, New Mexico. (United States National Mnseuin.) 

Cat. no, (59285. Set of three sticks of larch wtMid, inchc.s in length, 

I inch in breadth, and 3^ inches in thickness (figure 29(5) ; sec- 
tion rectangular; one side painted red, the oppoisite unpaintcd. 

Cat. no. (59001. Set of three sticks of pinon wood (one mussing)', 3^ 
imrhcs in length, li inches in breadth, and three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness; one sitle flat and blackened, the opposite 
i-oughly rounded and nnpainted; ends cut straight across and 
painted black. 

Cat. no. (55>355. Set of three sticks rudely shaped from pinon wood, 
5i inches in length, thre<‘-fourths of an inch in breadth, and about 
one-fourth of an inch in thi*-kness; section rectangular, with both 
sides flat; one painted black, the opposite plain. 

Cat. no. (59352. Set of three sticks of pinon wood, 5^ inches in length, 

I I inches in breadth, and about one-fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness: one side flat and jiainted black, the opposite rounded and 
painted red. 



Ki)f. iiyii. Hiff. 297. 

Fui. UK. stick tlU’o; longth, 3l ini;h«M: Zufli Iiidiuiut, ZuQi, Now Moxiimi; i-iit. no. UtKiWi, United 
National aVIiiHtmm. 

Fit*. *^17. Stii'k di«‘o; length, 4 lu<?hos; Zufii TTitliuiiH, Zuni. N(‘w Mexico; cat. no. 0W287, Fnitcd 
Stattis National MuBouin, 

Cat. no. (59284. Set of three .sticks of pifion wood, 54 inches in length, 
seven-eiglitlis of an inch in breadth, and about three-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness; slightly rounded on both sides, one 
being jtainleil black and the other red. 

Cat. no. (593,54. Set of three .sticks of ])inon wood, 5J inches in lengtli, 
about 15 inches in breadth, and three-.sixteeuths of an inch in 
thickness; painted black on one side, (he opposite side unpainted : 
corresj)onding ends on one si<le c-ut straight across and the oppo- 
site witli one corner rounded. 

Cat. no. (59340. Set of three sticks of pine wood, (5 inches in length, 
lA inches in breadth, and seven-sixteenths of an inch in thick- 
ne.ss; s<*ction rectangular; one side marked with triangles of red 
and mack paint, the opposite side unpainted. 

Cat. no. 09287. Set of three .sticks of white pine, 4 inches in length, 
three-fourths of an inch in breadth, and three-si xteentlis of an 
inch in thickness (figniv 297); one face flat, with triangles 
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painted red and black and outlined by incised lines, the opposite 
rounded and unpainted. 

Gat. no. 69281. Set of three sticks of yellow pine, 5i incbes in length, 
1 inch in breadth, and three-eighths of an inch in thic'kness (fig- 
ure 298) : one face flat and nnpainted, the opposite face rounded 
and painted red and black in triangular designs, the triangles on 
one side being red with a black inner triangle, and vice versa, 
the outline of the larger triangles deeply incised. 

Cat. no. 6900^1. Set of three sticks of basswood, A'i iiKihes in length, 
Ig inches in breadth, and live-sixteenths of an inch in thickness 
(figure 299) ; flat and painted light red on one side,oj)posite side 
rounded and painted in triangidar designs in red and black, the 
pattern being double that on nuinb(u*s (>9:U0, (>9287, and (>9281. 

The preceding Zunian staves were collected by Colonel dajui's Sp^v- 
enson. They were all used, as T was informed by Mr Cushing, for 
the game of tasholiwe, or wooden canes, 
which he described to me as follows: 

Ta'-slio'-li-we « is played accord in;' to the 
tlirowH of three wooden bhxrks. paiute<l re<l on 
one side and black upon the other, around a 
circle of stones placed upon the sand. Two or 
four players oiiffage, using two or four splints 
ns markers, and advancing, according to their 
throws, around the circle, which is divided Into 
forty parts l>y pebbles or fragments of potterj', 
and has four openings, called doorways, jit its 
four (luarters. At tbe commencement of the 
game four <*olored splints are arranged at these 
points: At the top (North) a yellow splint, at the 
left (West) a blue, at tlie bottom (South) a reil. 
and at the right (East) a white splint. The 
blocks are tossed, einls down, on a disk of sjindstone placed in the middle tif tlie 
eircle, and the counts are as follows: Three n*d sides up count 10; three black 
aides up, 5; two red and one black, two black aial one nnl, 2. 

A count of 10 gives another throw. When four i>iay. the straws of the X»>rtli 
and West move around from right to left, and those of the South anti East from 
left to right. When a player’s move ttuiiiiiiates at a tli vision of the oinlc 
occupied by an adversary’s* straw he takes it up ami sends it back to the h(*gin- 
ning. It is customary to make the circuit (*f (h<‘ stones four tiiiH*s, beans t>r 
corn of dilTerent colors being useil to count the nnml)er t»f tiim\s a ]>layer has 
gone Hrt>und. The colors on the wooden blocks or dice syinht>lize tlie two con- 
ditions of men: Red, llglit or wakefulness; black, darkness or slt'op. 

The splints have the following syniholisiu : At top. yellow, iiortli, air. winter; 
at loft, blue, west, water, sjiring; at bottom. riMl, south, tire, siiinmer : at right, 
white, east, earth autumn. 

• Ta'-8ho'-li-we was described by .Tolm O. Oweus la the Popular Sci' nee Monthly, v. :r.>, 
1801. Ila give.s the name of the central stone as a-rey lej' amJ I ii»* dice tn-uu'.N. tor 
counting, oacli player has a horse, or touche. “ The horse is supposed to stop and drink 
at the Intervals between the groups of stones. One game whleli I witnessed liad^ loaded 
rifle cartridges for stakes. Each player places his bet within the circle of stones. 



Fio. 21^. Sti(;k dice; length, .51 
in<-hcs; Zufil Indians, Znfil, New 
Mexico; no. rt08Ml, United 
States National Museum. 
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The following is ii voeubulary of the game : blocks, ta'-sho'-ll-wo ; literally 
of w(K)d cones: splints, ti'-wo; <*lrcle of stones, i'-te-tchbna-kya-a'-we, literally 
from one to another succeeiilug ; doorway, a-wena-a-tc-kwl-a, literally doorway, 
all directions of: beans iiseil as counters, a-wl'-yah-na-kya no'we, literally, for 
keeping count beans. 

Mrs Matilda (^oxo Stevenson ® gives the counts in this game as fol- 
lows : 

Three colored sides up count 10 : three uneolored sides up, 5 : two uncolored 
and one colored, 8 ; two <*olored and one uncolored, 2. The first one around, the 
c ircle wins the game, provided his count does not <*arry him beyond the starting 
isdnt, in which event be must continue going round until his counter reaches 
the doorway, or spring, as the opening is often called. 



Fig. 299. Pig. 900. 


Pio. 299. Stick dice; Icngtii, 4t inchcH; Zufii IndiatiH, ZuiU, New Mexico; c«,t. no. 60003, United 
StatcH National Mustuim. 

Fio. :>K). Stick dice; length, .li Inchoa; Zuiii IndiaiiB, Zuili, Now Mexico; cat. no. 22r]01, Free 
MiiHoum of Scion<^o and .Art, Uni vorsity of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs Stovonson says lhal the Zufii declare that they adopted this 

frame from the Navaho. 

ZuNi. Zuni. New Mexico. (Cat. no. 22591, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four soft wood blo<-l<s (figure :100), 5^ inches long and inches 
wide, painted hlack and marked on the rounded side w'ith diag- 
onal lines and chevrons, two and two alike. Collected by the 
writer in 1902. 

New Mexico. (Cat. no. 16531, Free Miiseum of Science and 

Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Reproductions of s<‘t of three blocks, originals of pinon wood, 4 
inches in length, 1^ inches in breadth, and five-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness (figure 301) ; made by Mr Cushing; rectangu- 

"Zufii Games, American Anthropologist, n. s., y. 5, p. 405, 1003. 
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lar in section; one side painted nniforridy while and the opposite 
side with transverse bands of color separated by black lines of 
paint, in the following order: yellow, bine, rod, variegated, 
white, spt^ckled, and black." 

Mr Cushing informed me that theses blocks are used in a divinatorv 
form of tasholiwe, called tenithlanahnatasholiwe, of all the region's 
wood canes. 

In this giimc the eonritlng grains .are nuuied for: North, thlup-tsi kwa-kwe, 
yellow medicine seed i>eople; West, thll'-a kwa-kwe. t)hio iiiedleiuo seed people; 
South, shi-lo-a kwa-kwe, red uiedieiiu' swd pt-oplc; Kast. ko'-ha kwa-kwe, 
white medicine seed pwiple ; I'piter region, kti'-tsu-n kwa-kwe. variegated nasll- 
elne seed jieoidO; Lower legion, k’wl'-na kwa-kwe. black niedicine seed jieople; 
Middle or all-containing region, i'-to-pa-nah-na kwa-kwe, of all colors medicine 
seed iieople. 



Fig. 301. Fig. :*«. 


Flo. 301.. Stick dice; lenglli, 4 incliw, Znfd Iiidiana, ZuM, New Mexli'o; {’Bt. iii«. IIKtl. Free 
Museum of Scieuco and Art, tlniveiNily c»f Pontmylvania. 

Plti, 308, Stifk ff>r banket-dif^ game; U'ligth, *♦ include; ZiiFii IiidiaiiH, Ziifil, Now Mexico; 
cat, no, 3(Xt5, Brooklyn Institute 

This game is i^niployfMl in name tlivination and in’ognostleation of an indi- 
vidual, usually of a youth, the colors btuiig ii<»led for tlu? imr])ose of determining 
the rank, and naiiio significant thereof, of the one for whom the divination Is 
made. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, coninicntinfj upon the al)ove ^anie 
(figure 301), says that she ]ias not dis<*overed any such form, hut that 
a Ziini will sonietinies, when he Avishes to play sholiwe, n^fer le the 
canes as teintlanana sholiwt*, literally all grandfathers’ arrow reeds, 
i. e., reeds of our forefathers,** 

ZiJNi. Zuni, NeAV Mexico. (Cat. no. 3035, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Four very thin flat sticks, 4 inches in length, painted red on on<‘ side 
as shown in figure 30^, tliere being two and two alike, the reverse 
plain. Collected by the writer in 15)03. 

The Zufli described these sticks as used as dl<*e in the gaim* of tsas[intsawe, 
a woman's game, learned hy the Zuni from the Navalio and regard<*<l as :i 

•The stick with notches (page 104), uswl In the Tanoau game, suggests the protml.llily 
that these painted sticks replaced otliers wrapped with colored thread or fabric. 

^ZuAl Games. American Anthropologist, n, s., v. 5, p. 406, 1903. 
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Nuvaho game. Tlit* Ntick.« ;uv tossed up lu n small native basket. The <>ounts 
are as follows: All painted sides up c«uiit 4; throe painted sides up, 3; two 
paiiitiHl sides ui>. 2; one painte«l side ui), I. 


ZcNi. Zufii, ^’ew Me.xico. (Cat. no, 2*2r>})4, Free Museum of Science 
and Art. University of Fcmisylvania.) 



PiK. m 



Flu. M«. 


i'ltj, .'HKJ. Wooden du;c for bartkot-diro game; longtli, U int'hoH; Zufii Indiann, Ziiiii. Now 
Moxii'o; cut. no. Fro« Musoiiiii of Hfienoo and Art, Uiilv<‘r«ity of Poimaylvatiiu. 

Flu. ;«)4. Baskoi for difo; <liamoU*v, lOj iurhos; Zuni Indians, Zufii, New Mexico; cat. no. 

Fn't* S< Uuiet) an«l Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Five wooden l)lo(‘ks (figure 1 by l.i inches and one-fonrth of an 
ineh thick, painted lilaek and marked with incised lines on one 
side, the otlier side being left plain, accompanied by a Znni 
basket, 10] inches in diameter (figure »'>04). Collected by the 
writer in 1002. 

The name of the gaim^ was given as thlaspatsa ananai; that of the 
bask<‘t, tselai: 

Alen jiinl women play, "i'wo portions engai<e, and money is hot on the j^anie. 
The counts are as follows: Five black nj) (*onnts 10; five white up, o : four 
white nj), 4; three white up, :j; two white up, 2; one white up, 1. The game 
is m. 



Fig. 305, Pig. m. 


Fitj. :iar». Wooden dice and t<4S8lng instrnmont; lengths of dice, U and inches; Ziifii Indians, 
Znni, New ^Icxiro; cat. no. JM)44, 3045, Bnioklyn Institute Museum. 

Fio. 3a(i. Wooden diets diameter, li inches; Znni Indians, Zufii, New Mexico; cat. no. 3046, 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 


— Mexico. (Brooklyn Institute Mnsenm.) 

Oat, no. 3044. Thrw (linmotKl-sliHped pieces of wood (figure 305), 
inclu's long, painted black on one side and red on the other; 
called moiuchua tsleuimai. star boards. 

Cat. no. .3045. Two flat wtM)den blocks (figim*. 305), by 1| inches, 
painted red or. one side and having a black stripe on the other; 
called tslemmai kokshi, good boards. 
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These games are played by two men. The boards are put on the end of a flat 
forked stick and tossed in the air. They play turn about until one throws all 
red or all black and wins. The throwing board is called tslem-mai kwil-li ka-so-la, 
two-forked board. 

Cat. no. 3046. Four flat wooden disks (figure 306), IJ inches in 
diameter, black on one side and red on the other. 

They are called tslai-wai pl-so-li, round boards, and aroused like the preoe<iing, 
except that the lioards arc thrown by hand. 

All of the above-mentioned specimens were collected by the writer 
in 1903. 
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Stm'K (iamks 

The implements for the stick games are of two principal kimls. 
The first, directly referable to arrow shaftments, consists (a) of 
small wooden cylinders, painted with bands oi‘ ribbons of color, simi- 
lar to those on arrow shaftments, employed by tin? Indians of the 
Athapascait, Chimmesyan, Chinookan, (lopehan, Kolusciian, Sali- 
shan, Skittagetan, and Wakashan stocks of the Pacific coast; (/>) of 
fine splints, longer than the preceding, of which one or more in a si?t 
are distinguished by marks, employed by the Indians of the Athapas- 
can, Lutuamian, Shastan, Weitspekan, and Wishoskan trilws near the 
Pacific coast; (c) of sticks and rushes, entirely unmarked, employed 
by the Indians of the Algoin|uian, InKpioian, Kulanapan, Simian, 
and Washoan trilws. The marks on the implements of the first sort 
are understood as referring to various totemic animals, etc., which 
are actually carved or painted on some of the .sets. 

In the second form of the game the sticks are replaced by flat disks, 
variously marked on the edges. In this form the game is played by 
Indians of the Chinookan, Salishan, Shahaptian, and Wakashan 
stocks, and is confined to the Pacific t?oast. 

The numix'r of sticks or disks varies from fen to more than a hun- 
dred, there being no constant number. 'I'lie first operation in the 
game, that of dividing the. sticks or disks into two bundles, is invari- 
ably the same. The object is to guess the location of an odd or a par- 
ticularly marked stick. On the Pacific coast the sticks or disks are 
u.sually hidden in a inaiss of shredded cedar bark. On the Atlantic 
coast the sticks are commonly held free in the hands. In one instance 
it is recorded that the giiessm* usc?s a pointer to indicate his choic*e. 
'rhe count is commonly kept with the sticks or disks themselves, the 
players continuing until one or the other has won all. 

On the Northwest coast the sets of sticks are almost uniformly con- 
tained in a leather pouch, sometimes with the inner side painted, with 
a broad flap to which a long thong is attached, 2 )a.ssing several times 
around the pouch, and having a pointed .strip of bone, horn, or ivory 
at the end. The latter is slipped under the thong as a fastening. 
The identification of the.se sticks with arrow shaftments is aided by 
comparison with the banded shaftments of actual arrows, as, for 
example, those of the Ilupa (figure 307). Figui’e 308 represents a 
cut shaftment of an actual arrow, .still Ixmring bands of red paint, 
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found among the d6bris of a cliff-dwelling in Mancoa canyon, Colo- 
rado, which Mr Cushing regarded as having been intended for a 
game in the manner of the sticks. In this connection the following 
account of the tiyotipi of the Dakota, by Stephen R. Riggs," will be 
found of interest : 

The exiionont of the phratry was tlie tlyotlpl. or soldier’s lodge. Its meaning 
Is the lodge of lodges. There were placetl the bundles of black and red sticks 



Pi<». ins'. Arrow Hhaftment showing ribband ng; Hnpa Indians, Ca'.ltomia; cat. no. 186517, 

United StAtttH National MuHeum. 


of the HoldierH. "fhere the Nolcliers Ruthoretl to talk and smoke and feast. Tliere 
the laws of the eiK.'aminnent were enacted. 

l)e.scribing the lodge, he says: 

A good fire is blazing inside, and we may Just lift up the skin door and crawl 
hi. Toward the roar of tlie tent, but near enough for convenient u.se, is a large 
pipe placed by tlie symbols of power. There are two bundles of shaved sticks 
about 6 Inches long. ’'Fhc sticks in one bundle are painted black and in the 
other red. The black bundle represents the real men of the camp — those who 



Fia. 808. Out arrow shaf tment; length, 0 inchee; cliff -dwelling, MaiutOA canyon, Colorado; Free 
Museum of Science and Art, XTniversity of Penn'»ylvaniu 

hare made their mark on the warpath. The red bundle represents the boys 
and such men as wear no eagle feathers. 

Again, he says : 

Then of all the round-shaved sticks, some of which were painted black, and 
some painted red, four are especially markeil. They are the four chiefs of the 
tlyotlpl that were made. And these men are not selected at random for this 
place, but men who have killed many enemies and are most able are chosen. 

• Unkotu Grammar, Texts and Ethnography, edited by James Owen Dorsey. Contrlbu- 
tlouH to North American Ethnology, v. 9, p. I9f», 200, Washington, 1898. 
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Til conclusion, Mr Higgs adds: 

Tbe special marking of the sticks Is done on the line of personal history. 
Whatever Is Indicated by tbe kind of eagle feathers a man Is entitled to wear on 
his bead, and by the notches In them, this Is all bleroglyphed 
on his stick In the tlyutlpl. Then these bnndles of sticks are 
used for gambling. Tbe question is “Old or even?” Tbe 
forfeits are paid In meat for the tlyotlpl. 

The gambling mat used in the .stick game by the 
Thompson (figure 33.')) suggests a piobable explana- 
tion of the origin of the long woven head ornament, 
consisting of a strip or net made of native hemp (fig- 
ure 309) worn down the back by the Ilupa in one of 
their dancers. From the general resemblance of the 
two objects and the constant use of other gambling 
implements as head ornaments, the writer is inclined 
to connect the Hupa head band with their common 
game of kin. It may have been used to wrap the sticks 
or as a mat for the game. 

ALOONQUIAN STOCK 

Aloonkin. Three Rivers. Quebec. 

Pi(‘rre Boucher" says: 

The game of straw (pallle) la played with little straws 
made for this purpose aud which are divided very uueciually 
Into three parts, as la hazard. Our Frenchmen have not yet 
been able to learn this game. It is full of vivucy ; aud 
straws are among theiy what cards are with us. 

Chippewa. Turtle mountain, North Dakota. (Cat. 

no. American Museum of Natural 

Hbtory.) 

Eleven sticks (figure 310), painted saplings, 18 inches 

long. These were collected in 1903 by Dr William Jones, who 
described them as used in a game called agintakunanatiwinani, 
stick counting. 

Two men play. One takes the sticks, live in one hand and six in the other, 


Fig. 909. Head or* 
nament; length, 
88 inches; Hupa 
Indians, Hupa 
valley, Califor- 
nia; cat. no. 87268, 
Free Mnsoum of 
Science and Art> 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 



Pio. 810. Stick game; length of sticks, 18 inches; Chippewa Indians, Turtle mountain, North 
Dakota; oat. no. ^$ 7 , American Museum of Natural History. 

his opponent gnessing which hand held the odd stick, touching the hand he 
seleetB. The division and guess are effected with great rapidity. 

• Hlstolre Veritable et Naturelle dee Moeurs et Productions du Pays de la Novelle 
France, ch. 10. PaHa, 1664. 
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Ckke. Wind Rivor reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 37027, Free 
Museum of KSeience and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Twenty-nine peeled willow twigs (figure 311), 18 inches in length. 

Thesis were collected in 1900 by the writer, for whom they were 
made by a Cree of Riel's band, who gave the name as tepashgue ma- 
tun and said the game was derived from the Salish. 

IMnyod by two persons. One takes the bniulle and rolls the sticks In his hands 
and divides them into two parts, throwin.tt one bundle to the other player, who 
j^uesses whleh contains the even nuinlKM* of sticks. If the bundle designated is 
odd, tile giu'sser loses. Sometimes the stic^ks are divided into two bundles and 
held crosswis(». the other tlien guessing, 'i'liey do not sing at this game. 



Pm. an. Stick gaino: length <>f sticks, IK inehos; (><‘o Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. K7027, Free 
Mustmm <»f S<!i«mco and Art, ITiiivorMity of Pennsylvania. 


— Miiskowpelung reserve, Qirappelle, Assiiiiboia. (Cat. no. 

(>1987, Field Columbian Mu.seinn.) 

Ilundle of twenty-live slender willow splints (figure 3J2). 19 inches 
in length. 

They are used in the game of counting sticks, ahkitaskoomnah- 
inahtowinah, and aie descril^ul as follows by the collector, Mr J, A. 
Mitchell : 



Played i)y both men and women or by either separately. Players are <Uvided 
into two parties. seattMl opposite ea(?h other. Stakes of money, clothing, etc., 
are tlien put up in a eomiuou lot. The person inviting the players begins the 
game liy secretly dividing the bundle • 

of twenty-five sticks into two lots, 
holding <me bundle in el (her hand. 

If his opponent chooses tiie hiindle 
containing the even nninber of 
sticks, he wins; if the odd hnudle, 
he loses, and the play passes to the 
next couple. Play is kept ni) until either one or the other party desires to 
stop, when tile wagered articles are taken possession of by the j)arty having 
made the most points and are divided among all that part>". The game Is 
sometimes kept up f(»r .several days and nights. 

lELiNors. Illinois. 

Mr Andrew McFarland Davis® states: 


Fio. 312. Stick gamo; leugth ot sticks, 10 inches; 
Croo Indians, AHMimIx>ia; cat. no. 61087, Field 
Columbian Museum. 


I am indebted to Dr Trmnbnll for inftjnnation that a MS. Illinois dietlonary 
(probably (*oinpiled by (Jravier, about 17tM>) gives many of the terms used in 
the games of straws and dice. 

Massaohuset. Massachusetts. 

William Wood, in his N(*w England’s Prospect, * says: 

They have two sorts of gumes^ one ealled puim, the other hubbub, not much 
unlike cards and dice, being no other tlian lottery. Puim is fifty or sixty 


- Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v. 18. note p. 177, Salem, 1886, 
L(»DdoD, 1634 ; Reprint, p. i)0, Boston, 1808, 
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siiinll FientH of a foot long which they divide to the number of their gamesters, 
shuttling them first between the palms of their hands; he that hatli more than 
his fellow is so much the forwarder in his game : many (»ther strange whim- 
sies be in this game; which would be too long to commit to pa])er ; he that 
*8 a noted gambler, hath a great hole in liis ear wherein he carriers his laiiins 
In defiance of his antagonists. 

Miami. 8t. floseph river, Michigan. 

P. de Charlevorx says : 

That day tiie Pottawatoml had c'onie to play the game of straws witli tlie 
Miami. They played in tiie iiiU of tlie chief, ami in a place opposite. Tiiesi* 
straws are small, about as thick as n wheat straw and 2 indies long. Each 
player takes a bundle of them, usually containing two Imndred and one, always 
an uneven mimber. After having well shaken tlieni alumt, making meanwhile 
a thousand contortions and invoking the spirits, they sepanite tliem, with a 
sort of thorn or pointed bone, into parcels of ten. Each one takes his own, 
hapha/.ard, and he who has chosen the parcel containing eleven wins a certain 
numlM»r of |K)ints, as may have* Ikhmi agreed upon. Tla^ game is C»P or SO. 
There were other ways of playing this game wlddi tliey wta c willing to (‘Xi>laln 
to me. hut 1 could undei*.stand nothing unless it was tliat sometimes tlie n\iml)er 
0 wins the game. They also told me that there is as mu<*h skill as <*lian<»‘ in 
this game, and that the savages are extremely clever at it, as at all other games; 
that they give themselves up to it and stiond whole ilays and nights at it ; that 
sometimes they do not stop playing until they arc «*ntirely naked, having 
uothing more to Ios(\ There is amither w’ay of idaying, without stak<‘S. This 
Is purely a pastime, hut it has almost always had <*ouse(iueuces for morals. 

Narrao.v nset. Rhode Island. 

Roger Williams, in his Key into the Language of America,'^ says: 

Their games (like the English) are of two sorts; private and pid»Iic; a game . 
like unto tlie English cards, yet instead of cards, they play witli strong ruslicvs. 

In his vocabulary he givers the following definitions: 

Ak(^suog : they are at cards, or telling of rushes ; pissinnegaiiash : their play- 
ing rushes ; ntakOsemhi : I am telling, or counting; for their play is a kind of 
arithmetic. 

Norridgewock. Korridgewock, Maine, 

In the dictionary of Father Sebastian Rasies/' as pointed out by 
Mr Duvis/^ one finds c()rres|)onding with pissinneganash, the word 
pesseiifganar, defined as les pailles avec quoi on joue a un autre jen." 

PiEGAN. Montana. 

Mr Ijouis Jj. Meeker writes : ** 

A game, descrlboil as straws or Indian cards, is played with a nninher of 
unmarked sticks. Plegan tmpils at Fort Shaw. Montana, used load pencils for 


"Journal d’un Voyage dans rAuii^rlqiie Septcntrlonnak*. v. .'l, f». ins, ]*nrlN. 1711. 

^ boudon, 164:t. CollerthmB of the l^hodo Island HIstorlofil Snriety. v. 1. p. 1 15. Piovl 
denco, 1827. 

** Memoirs American Aradeniy of ArtB and ScleiiccH, n. s.. v. 1, p. 472, (’auibrhlge, is;{;k 
^Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v. 18, p. 176, Salem, 1886. 

* In a letter to the author. 
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the purpose. An odd number was separated Into two portions by one player. 
I’he other chose one portion. If the number was odd, he won. 


Powhatan. Virginia. 

William Stnichev “ says: 

Dice play, or cards, or lots they know not, how be It they use a game upon 
rushes nmch like primero, wherein they card and discard, and lay a stake too, 
and so win and los(‘. They will play at this for their bowa and arrows, their 
copper beads, hatchets, and their leather coats. 

In his vocabulary Strachey gives : “ To play at any game, mamantii 
terracan.” 

Roger Beverley '* says : 

They have also one great diversion, to the practising of which are requisite 
whole handfuls of little sticks or hard straws, which they know how to count as 
fast .MS they can cast their eyes upon them, and can handle with a surprising 
dexterity. 


Sack and Foxes. Iowa. (Cat. no. xHjo American Museum of Nat- 
ural History.) 

Buiulle of one luiiiclred and two peeled willow sticks (figure 313), 1‘2 
inches in length, and a pointed stick (figure 314), with a red- 
painted tip, 13J inches in length. 

These were collected by Dr William Jones, who describes them as 
implements for the counting game, agitci kanahamogi. The name 

means to count with an agent; agi- 
lasowa, he counts; Jigitasoweni, count- 
ing. 

Dr Jones informed me that the 
game is no longer' played, but, from 
the constant reference to it in stories, 
the people are all familiar with it and 
made the above-described implements according to their tradition. 

In playing, tlie entire bundle Is held together In the hands and allowed to fall 
in a pile, whieh Is then divided with the polnte<l stiek, eallecl the dividing stick. 



Fia. 318. Stic'lc gatri<^; length of ntlrks, 
12 inches; Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; 
cat, no. aPii, American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Pio. 314. 


Dividing stick for stick game; length, IJq implies; Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; cat. 
no. aS?,, Amerieai} Musnum of Natural History. 


'j"he objef't is to separate either 9, shagHwa ; or 11, metAswl neguti, or 13, 15, 17, 
or 19.<J but the player must call out which of these iiumliers he attempts to 
divide l)efore putting down the dividing stick. If he succeeds he scores 1 point, 
but if he falls the turn goes to another player. 

« Illstorle of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, p. 78 ; printed for the Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1849. 

»The History and Present State of Virginia, p. 63, London, 1706; p. 176, Richmond, 

\H., 18.6.6. 

Or 21, 31. 41 ; 23, 33', 43 ; 26, 85, 46 ; 27, ;17. 47 ; 20, 89. 40. etc. 
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Another set of implements for the same game in this collection 
(cat. no. TffjTr) consists of fifty-one sticks (figure 31.5), 9^^ inches in 
length, and a finder, a forked twig 18 inches in length. Another 
name for the game is ateso’kaganani, from ateso ’kawa, he tells a 
story — that is, a myth. 



Flo. WR. Stick game: sticks ami finder; length of stickH, ftt inches; length of finder, 18 inches; 
Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. American Musmiin of Natural History. 

ATHAPASCAN STOCK 

Ataakut. Hupa Valley reservation, California. (Cal. no. 120905, 
United States National Museum.) 

Set of thirty-one sticks, 8;] inches in length and tajiering to the ends, 
one having a band of lilaek paint near the middle (figure 3H)). 
These were collected by Lieut, P. H. Ray, IT. S. Army, who de- 
scribes the game under the designation of kinnabelali : 

Thift gunie is playeil by any number tliat vvinh to engage in betting. T wo deal- 
ers sit opposite each other on a blanket, eacli backed liy two or more singers and 
a drummer, and the game commences by one of the dealers taking the sticks in 
both hands, about equally divided, and holding them behind ids back, shuf- 
fling them from hand to hand, after which he lirings them in front of bis body 
with both hands extended and the sticks grasiK*d so the players can not 



Fro, 31tf. Stick game; length of stickfi, 8t InchoH; Ataakut Indians, Hupa Valley reservation, 
California; cat. i\o. 1^906, lTnit<>d States National Mustmin. 

see the centers. The opposite dealer clasps his hands together two or three 
times and points towards the hand which he thinks holds the stick with the 
black center. Should he guess correctly, he takes the deal and holds it until 
his opfionent wins It back in like manner. For each failure a forfeit is paid, 
and one is also demanded when the dealer loses the deal. Friends of each party 
make outside bets on the dealers, and each dealer’s band plays and sings as long 
as he holds the deal.<» 

Hupa. Hupa Valley reservation, California, (Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art, TJniversity of Pennsylvania.) 


“ Se6 Prof. Otis T. Mason, The Ray Collection from TTiipa Ueaervatlon. Keport «)f llie 
Smithaonlan luatltutlon for 1880, pt. 1, p. 234. 1880. 
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Gat. no. 37201. Set of one hundred and six fine wooden splints, 
eight marked in the center with black; length, 8^ inches; tied 
with a thong. 

It was oxplalnod by tbe uiakor of these sticks that it was customary to put four 
sticks, aces, uiarked with black, in a pack, altliouKb but one Is actually used in 
jruesslnj;:. Tbe count Is kei)t with 11 twi^s. Two people play. The starter takes 
and tbe other player 0, and the j?aine continues until one or the other has the 11 
twi>;s. The name of the same is kiSl, meaniiiK stick. This and the similar sots 
following: are called hd-tebi-kih, hd-tchl beinc: explaiiUHl as ineaninj: correct. 

Cat. no. 37202, Set of sticks for kin, hotchikin. Fifty-three coarse 
splints, one marked with black; length, 10 inches. 



Flo. SIT. CV milting sticks for stk’k game: longtb, 7 inches; Hiipa Indians, California; cat. no. 

Froc Musciiin of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 37203. Set of one hundred and ninety-three^ fine splints, 
four marked with bla(‘k; length, Hg inches. 

Cat. no. 37201. S<‘t of forty-three fine splints, three marked with 
hlack: length, 0 inches. 

Cat. no. 37207). Set of one hundred and thirty-nine line splints, 
live marked with black; length. Oil inches. Twenty-four splints 
hav(‘ spiral ribbons of red the entire length, said to have been 
added to make the sticks more salable for the white trade. 

Cat. no. 37200 (figure 317). Set of eleven counting sticks for kin, 
called ehittistil; half sections, with bark having three spiral 
lines cut across; length, 7 inches. 

A Crescent City Indian whonx the writer met at Areata, Cali- 
fornia, gav(‘ the names of the sticks used in kin as tchacti, and the 
trump as tehaewun. 

e m r jrj.rr f J'li . 




Fio. 318. Stick game; limgth uf Hticks, 4!| inchoH; Hupa Indiana, California; cat. no, 372CW, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, Univeraity of Ponnaylvania. 

Cat. no. 37208. Set of game sticks, mis.solich (figure 318). Fifteen 
small sticks of hard polished wood, 4f inches in length. 

Seven of these have thret; hands around and three rows of dots or 
points at each end ; seven have only three bands and one, two bands. 
The la.sl is regarded as the ace, or stick which is guessed, hauk. 

All collected by the writer in 1900. 
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Hupa. Hupa Valley reservation, California. (United States Na- 
tional Miistaiin.) 

Cat, no. 151673. Set of ninety -eight .slender pointed sticks, sj inches 
in length, two marked with a band of black near the mid<lle: 
collected by Lieut. Robert H. Fletcher, U. S. Army. 

Cat. no. 21314. Set of si.xty-two slender pointed sticks. 1);] inclu's in 
length, three marked with Idack band near the middle. 

Cat. no. 21310. Set of fifty-one slender sticks (figure 31S)). Sty iiu'hes 
in length, thicker than the preceding and not pointed; thre*> 
marked with a black band near the middh*. 



Pio. Hitt. Stick length tjf nticks, IH inclicb; Hupa Indiaim, California: cat. no. 

United Slatea National Muhcuiu. 

Cat. no. 21315. Ninety-three slender pointed sticks. SJ inches in 
length, and two about 8i inches in l(*ngth, ])ossibly ])arts of two 
or more sets: four marked with band of l)lack near the middle, 
one carved near the middle, and one carved near the end. as shown 
in figur(( 320. 



Fio. 3S30. Sthik game; length of sticks, 8* inches; Hupa Indians, (California; cat. no. :;iyir), 

UnittMi States National Museum. 

The foregoing specimens from cat. no. 21314 were collected l>v 
Mr Stephen Powers, who describes the <;aine as follows: 

Kin, one bundred jumbling sticks, four of them iiiarkcHl black around tlie 
middle. Tbe player bolda up two, and bis adversary guesst's in which hand is 
tbe marked one. If be is unsuccessful with this one, he takes another one of 
tbe marked ones; If unsuccessful with all of the marked ones in the Imncb, he 
tries another bunch, or scarifies tbe outside of his legs, cutting them witli shal- 
low cross lines. A company, sometimes a hundred people, surround the jilnyers, 
and a drum Is beaten with a stick, to which Is attached a rattle of deer hoofs, 
while chanting Is kept up. 

-Hupa Valley reservation, California. (Cat. no. 126901), 

United State.s National Mnseuin:) 

Set of eight cylinders^; of wood (figure 321), 4g indies in length and 
five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, ru^e of twigs. Seven 
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have a band of black pajint at both ends and in the middle, while 
the eighth is painted only in the middle. 

These were collecte<l by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U. S. Army, who de- 
scribes them under the name of kinnahelah: 

The game eHnentially the same [as that from the Ataaktit] except In the 
use of a smaller numt)er of sticks and the Joker 
being blackened only In the center, while the balance 
are blackened at both ends and center. Both games 
are calle<l kin. 

Mikonotonnk and Mishikhwutmetunne. 
Siletz reservation, Oregon. A. W. Chase® 
says : 

(■aptaln Tlchenor playeil several native games of 
cards for us, the “ pasteboards ” being bundles of 
sticks. 

Sekani. Sicanie river, British Columbia. 

(Cat. no. 088, Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy.) 

wood, 4f iiu;hes in length and one-fonrth 
of an inch in diameter, marked alike with red lines or rib- 
bons (figure 822) ; (rollected by J. T. Rothrock, and acquii'ed 
by the Museum in 1807 with other Ath- 
apascan objects. 

The n?ie of these sticks is explained 
clearly by the following reference by Father 
Mori(!e to the game of atlih. There is ati- 
other set of gambling sticks in the Peabody 
Museum, cat. no. 48395, about which noth- 
ing is known, but which from their re- 
semblance to the preceding are probably 
from the same or some adjacent tribe. 

They mmil)er fifty-om', are marked in four 
different ways with faint black and red 
lines, and are contained in a flat leather 
pouch, open at the top, the sticks standing 
on end. 

Taki7m.i. Upper Fraser river, British Columbia. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie " says : 

We al] sat down on a very pleasant green apot, and were no sooner seated 
than our guide and one of the i)arty prepared to engage in play. They bad each 
a bundle of about fifty small sticks, neatly polished, of the size of a quill, and 6 
inches long: a certain number of these sticks had red lines around them, and 

•The Overinna Monthly, v. 2, p. 483, San EVimclaeo, 1869. 

•Voyages from Montreal, p. 311, London, ISOlT 


a 




Pio. 322. Stick game; length of 
HtiokH, inches; Sekani Indi- 
ans, British Columbia; cat. 
no. 6H8, Peabody Museum of 
American Archnology and 
Ethnology. 



Pio.:i21. Stick game; length 
of sticks, 4i inches; Hupa 
Indians, Hupa Valley reser- 
vation, California; cat. no. 
123006, United States Na- 
tional Museutn. 

Ten sticks <»f light 
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as many of thoso as one of the players inl^^bt find convenient wore curiously 
rolled up In dry grass, and according to the Judgment of his antagonist resim-t- 
Ing their number and marks he lost or won. Our friend was uppareiitly tin* 
loser, as he parted with bis bow and arrows and several articles which 1 had 
given him. 

Takulli. Stuart lake, British Columbia. 

The Reverend Father A. G. Mori(‘e" refers to a game — 

atllh, which in times past was passionately playefi by the ('arrlers, but Is now 
altogether forgotten except by a few elder men. It necessitated the use of a 
quantity of finely-polishefl honest Icks, perhaps 4 or r> inches long. 

Father Morice describes atlih as the original counterpart of the 
modern netsea, or hand game. In a general sense, the name of the 
game may be translated gambling. The bones were called alte. 
Father Morice ^ gives also the following legend of the game: 

A young man was so fond of playing atlih that, after ho had lost every part of 
his wearing apparel, he went so far as to gamble away his very wife and rhll 
dren. Disgusted with his conduct, his fellow-vll lagers turncnl away from him 
and migrated to another sjKd of the forest, taking along all their belongings, 
and carefully extinguishing the fire of every lodge so that he might perish. 

Now, this hat)pene<l in winter time. Reduced to this sad fate, and in a 
state of complete nakedness, the young man searched every fireplace in the hoim 
of finding some bits of burning cinders, but to no purpose. He then took liie 
dry grass on which his fellow villagers had botai resting every night and rougidy 
weaved It into some sort of a garment to mver his mikodness. 

Yet without fire or food he could not live. So he went off in despair without 
enowshoes, expecting death in tl)e midst of his watKlerings. 

After Journeying some time, as he was lialf frozen and dying of hunger, he 
suddenly caught sight In the top of the tall spriicc^s of a glimmer as of n far-off 
fire. Groping his way thither, he soon perceived sparks flying out of two col- 
umns of smoke, and cautiously approaching he came upon a large lodge covered 
with branches of conifers. Ho pet^iied tlirough a chink and saw nobody but an 
old man sitting by one of two large fires burning in the lodge. 

Immediately the old man cried out. “ ('oine in. my soa-iu-biw ! ” 'Phe young 
man was much astonished, inasmuch as he could see nobody outside lait himself. 
“Come In, my son-in-law; what are you doing out in the cold?** came again 
from the lodge. WhereuiMUi the gambler asc*ertainod that it was hims€df who 
was thus addressed. Therefore he timidly entered, and, following his host’s 
suggestion, he set to warm himself by one of the fires. 

The Qld man was called Ne-yo«-hwolluz,<’ bwause, Injliig no other than Yihta,<* 
he nightly carries his house alK)ut In the course of his travelings. “ You seem 
very miserable, my son-in-law; take this up,” he said to his guest while putting 
mantlewlse on the young man’s shoulders a robe of sewn marmot skins. He next 
handed him a pair of tanned skin moccasins and ornamental leggings of the same 

“ Notes on the Western D4n(*s. Transactions of the Canadlau Tnstltiitp, v. i, p. 7M. 
Toronto, 1895. 

*Ihld., p. 79. 

•Literally, “He-carrles (as with a sleigh) -a-house.” The ttnal hwolluz l« proiier t<> 
the dialect of the Lower Carriers, though the tale is narrated by an Upper Carrier, 
which circumstance would seem to indicate that the legend Is not, as so many others, 
borrowed from Tslmpslan tribe. 

* Ursa Major. 
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material. He then called out, “ My daughter, roaat by the firealde aomethlng 
to eat for your husband; he must be hungry.” Hearing which, the gambler^ 
who had thought himself alone with Ne-yeR-hwolluz, was much surprised to see 
a beautiful virgin « emerge from one of the corner provision and goods stores and 
proceed to prepare a repast for him. 

Meanwhile the old man was digging a hoie In the ashes, whence he brought 
out a whole black liear cooked under the fire with skin and hair on. Pressing 
with his lingers the brim of the hole made by the arrow, he took the bear up to 
his guest’s lips, saying, “ Suck out the grease, my son-in-law.” The latter was 
so exhausted by fatigue that he could drink but a little of the warm liquid^ 
which caused his host to exclaim, “How small bellied my son-in-law Is!” 
Then the old man went to the second fireplace, likewise dug out therefrom a 
whole l>enr, and made his guest drink in the same way with the same result, 
accompanied by a similar remark. 

After they had 4Mit«*n, N<^-y eR-liwolluz sliowed tlie gainlder to his resting 
place aihl cautioned him not to go out during the night. As for himself, he was 
soon noticed to leave the Itidge that and every other night; and as he came 
back in tlie morning he invariably soome<l to l)e quite heated and looked as one 
who had traveled a v**ry great dlstaiiee. 

The gambler lived there happily with his new wife for some months. Rut his 
former passion soon revivi»d. As spring came hack he would take some alt^^ in 
an ahsent-mlndcd way and set out to jday therewith all alone. Which seeing his 
father-in-law said to him, “ If you feel lonesome here, my son-in-law, return for 
a while to your own folks and gamble wdth them.” Then, hauding him a set of 
altc and four tetquh,^ he added: “When you have won all that is worth win- 
ning throw your loltpih up over the roof of the house and anno back Immedi- 
ately. Also, renuMiil)er not to speak to your former wife.” 

The gambler then made his departure, and was soon again among the [leople 
who had abandoned liim. He was now a handsome and well-dressed young man, 
and soon tinding partners for his game ho stripped them of all their !)eIongiiigs, 
after which he tlirew his totquh 4)vor the roof of the lodge. He also met his 
former wife as she was corning from drawing water, and though she entreated 
him to take lier back to wife again be hardened his heart and did not know her. 

Yet, instead of returning ininiecliately after he had thrown his totquh over 
the r‘oof, as ho had been directed to do, his passion for atlih betrayed him into 
fdaying again, when hd lost all he had won. He was thus reduced to his first 
state of wretched nakcHlness. He then thouglit of Xe yoR-hwolluz, of his new 
wife, and his new home, and attempted to return to them, but be could never 
find tliein. 

Tucldino, South fork, Trinity river, California. 

Mr Stephen Powers says : ^ 

The Kalitas are inveterate gamblers, either with the game of guessing the 
sticks or with chords, and tliey have a eurions way of punishing or mortifying 
themselves for failure therein. When one has lK»en unsuccessful in gaming he 
‘rtNiuently .scarifies himself with fiints or glass on the outside of the leg from the 
knee down to the ankle, seratehing the skin all up crisscross until it bleeds freely. 
He does this f<ir luck, believing that It will appease some bad spirit who Is 
against him. The Slabs, on Eel river, have the same custom. 

" Siik-estH, She sits apart.’* 

^ A long throwing rod which serves to play another game. 

«*The Overland Monthly, v. 0, p. 16:i, Snn Fninclsco, 1R72, 
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Txjtutni. Siletz reservation, Oregon. ( Cat. no. ()360<), Kielcl Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

A bundle of one hundred and sixty-nine wooden splints (figure 323), 
pointed at the ends, 12 inchc.s in length, two with black bands in 
the center, and the remainder plain white; twelve willow count- 
ing sticks (figure 324), pointed at the ends, 9^ inches in length; 
a tubular wooden pipe (figun^ 325), 10 inches in length. 

These were collected by Mr T. Jay Rufort, who furnished the fol- 
lowing description of the game tinder thi‘ name, of tussi : 

This Rume Is played very inucli the same as the l)<>iio hand Rame, the only 
difference being that the reeds are held In the hands behind the back and there 



Fi(f. axi. 



Fill. :w. 


Pig. Stick game; length of splintM, 12 inchnn; Tntutni Iiuliaim. rtilct/. reHervatioii, Oregon; 
cat. no. Field Columbian Museum. 

PjG. ri24. Counting eticke for atltrk game; length, 91 ineht«8; Tututni JiidianH, Kiletz reservation, 
Oregon; cat. no. Field Columbian MuReura, 

Fig. 826. Wooden pipe URod In stick game; length, 10 inches; Tututtii Indians, Biletz reRc?rvH- 
tion, Oregon; cat. no. 08000, Field Columbian Museum. 

.«ihuine<l and divided, part in oach hand. Tho liands are tlion hold, one bosldo 
each leg, and tiu* opiioslto party guesses by iM)intlng and loses if he indicates the 
hand holding tlie marked stick. Tally is kept by means of twelve eounters. 

Whilkut. Humhohlt cminty, California. (Free Museum of Sci- 
ence ami Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37215. Set of forty-five fine splints (figure 320), one marked 
with black ; length, 8 inches. 



PlO. H20. Btick game; length of RplintR, H inchos; Whilkut Indians, CSalibtrnia: cat. no. 37245, Free 
Muaeum of Sclon<*e and Art, Univoraity of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 37246. Set of sixty-six coarse splints, throe marked with 
black ; length, inches. 

Cat. no 37247, Set of one hundred and twelve fine splints, three 
marked with black; length, inches. 

These were collected by the writer in 1900, and are all designated 

hotchikin. . 
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(.TIIM M KSYAN 8TOCIC 

Niska. Nass river, British Columbia. 

Dr Frauz Boas“ dcscril>es the game: 

Qwan : Guessing game played with a number of maple sticks marked with red 
or black rings, or totemic designs. Two of these 8ti(?ka are trumps. It is the 
object of the game to guess in which of the two bundles of sticks, whicrh are 
wrapped In ceiiar-bark. the trump is hidden. Each player uses one trump only, 

Tsimhhian. British Columbia. (American Museum of Natural 
History.) 

Cat. Set of sixty-one wood gambling sticks, inches in 

length and six-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in leather 
pouch; three plain, others painted with red and black rib- 
bons; four inlaid with small disks and rectangles of abalone 
.shell; ends nipple-shaped and inset with disks of abalone shell. 
Collected by Dr hh'anz Boas. 

(UlINOOKAN STOCK 

Chinook. Shoalwater bay, Washington. 

James G. Swan ^ descril^s the game of la-hiil as follows: 

A mat is first placdl on the floor, with the center raised up so as to form a 
small ridge, which Is kept in Its place by four wooden plus stuck through the 
mat into the ground. Two (>ersons play at this game, who are seated at each 
end of the mat. Each player has ten disks of wood, 2 inches in diameter, and a 
little over an eighth of an inch thick, resembling the men used in playing back- 
gammon, but much larger. The only distinguishing feature al)out these men, or 
wheels, Is the different manner the edges are colored. There are but two pieces 
of value: one has the edge blackened entirely around, and the other Is i)er- 
fectly plain, while tlu? others have different quantities of color on them, varying 
from the black to tlie white. These disks are then inclosed in a quantity of the 
Inner hark of the cedar, [x^unded very fine, and called tupsoe. The player, after 
twisting and shufiling them up In all sorts of forms, separates them Into two 
equal j>arts, both being enveloped In the tupsoe. These are then rapidly moved 
about on the mat from side to side, the other player keeping his eyes most 
intently fixed upon them all the time. He has bet either on the black or the 
white one, and now, to win, has to point out which of the two parcels contains 
It. As soon as he makes his selection, whic^J is done by a gesture of his hand, 
the parcel is opened, and each piece is rolled down the mat to the ridge In the 
center. He can thus see the edges of all, and knows whether he has lost or won, 

Alexander Ross ® says : 

When not employed in war or hunting, the men generally spend their time In 
gambling. The chief game, chal-e-chal, at which they stake their most valuable 
property, is played by six jiersons, with ten circular palettes of polished wood, 
in size and shai>e resembling dollars. A mat 3 feet broad and 6 feet long Is 
spread on the ground, and the articles at stake laid at one end, then the parties 

•Fifth Report on the Indians of Rritlsh Colombia. Report of the SIxty-flfth Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. .'S82, London, 1895. 

* The Northwest Const, p. 157, New York, 1857. 

• Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Coiumhla River, p. 90, Ix>ndon, 1840. 
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iseat theinaelves. three on eiieli aide of the mat, facinjr one another; this d<nH\ 
one of the players takes iii» the ten palettes, sluitfling and sliiftintc tli(‘ni in Ids 
hands, when at a signal given ho separates them in his two fists, and throws 
them out on the mat towards his opponent, and aeeording as the palettes roll, 
slide, or lie on the mat when thrown, the party wins or loses. ';i'hls ho does 
three times sne(»esslvely. In this manner ea<*h tries his skill in turn, till one 
of the parties wins. Whole days and nights are spent in this game without 
eeaslng, and the Indians seldom grumble or repine, even should they lose all that 
they l)ossess. During the game the players kt'ep 
chanting a loud and sonorous tune, accompanying the 
different gestures of the body Just as the voyagtmrs 
keep time to the paddle. 

» 

UOFKIIAN STO(^K 

WiNNiMEX. California. (Cat. no. 19338, 

United States National Museum.) 

Ten willow twigs (figure 327), 3| inches in 
length, nine with hark entire lengtli and 
one with hand of bark removed in the middle^. 

Collected by Mr Livingston Stone, who describes them as used in 
a woman's game. 

IROQUOIAN STOCK 

Huron. Ontario. 

Nicolas PeiTot ^ says of le jeu des pailles: 

The savages lose at the game of straws not only their own properly, but also 
the property of their comrades. To play the game, tlM\v pn»cure n c(a*taiii 
number of straws or twigs of a certain plant, which are no thicker tlian I lie <*ord 
of a salmon imt. They are made of the same length and thickness, b(‘lng alsait 
10 inches long. Their inimher is uneven, .\ftcr turning ami mixing them in 
their hands, they arc placed on a skin or Idanket rug, and he who i)lays first, 
having an alaine or, more often, a small iM)inted bone in his hand, contorts his 
arms and lM)dy, saying <*hok ! cbok 1 at freipient intervals. These* wcn'ils mean 
nothing in their language, but serve to make known (heir desire to play woU 
and with good hick. Then ho pushes the little iKonteel Isme* Into the j>ile of 
straws and takes as many as he wishes. Ilis opponent takes those that re'inain 
on the rug and rapidly counts them by tens, making no errors, lie who has the 
odd number of straws wins. 

Sometimes they play with seeds which grow in the woods and wliicli an* a 
little like small haricots. They take a certain number of them ea(‘h, ac« ordiiig 
to the value of the goods wagerisl, which may he a gun, a blanket, or in fact 
anything, and he who at the beginning of the game holds nine straws wins 
everytliing and takes all that has l>eeii wagertMl. If he finds that he holds an 
odd number less than nine, he is at lilierty to Increase his bets to any t*xtent he 
pleases. This is why in one imrt of (he game he invests, as la* j»leas(*s, one 
straw and In another part three, five, or seven, for nine is always snppj>sed; 
it Is the number that wins against all the others, and he who at last finds that 
he holds nine straws generally takes everything that lias been wag(*n*d. At the 



PKj.IfiJT. Stk’k game*; loTigih 
(»f HtiflcH, 8i iTirlicH; Win- 
nirnim TndianK, California; 
cat. no. ITnitoa hltatoH 

Niitional Musv'nin. 


* Mtfmoire Bur lea Mmiirs, (?oustumeH ot Rolllgloii des Snuvnges de rAiin'*ri<ii.c Septen- 
trlonale, p. 46, Leipzig, 1864. 
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side of the straws on the niif are the sihmIs with whleh the players have made 
their bets. It should l»e notc^l that more is bet on the nine than all the others. 

When the players have made their bets, he who has been lucky handles the 
straws often, turning them end for end in his hands, and as he places them on 
the rug says chunk, which means nine, and the other player, who has the alaine 
or little pointed bone in his hand, plunges it among the straws and, as said 
before, takes as many as he pleases. The other player takes the rest. If the 
latter wishes to leave some of them, ids opponent must take them, and, both 
counting by tens, lie who has the odd numjier wins and takes the stakes. But 
if it liappens tliat tlie winner is ahead by only one straw he wins only the seeds 
that belong to that straw : f<a* example, three are more powerful than two, five 
than three, and seven than five, hut nine than all. If several persons play and 
one of them finds that h(» hohls five, they play four at a time, two against two, 
or less if there are not four players. Some win the seeils bet on five straws 
ami the others those bet for three and one. When no one holds the odd number 
of th(»se that remain — that is to say, of one and three — after having carefully 
couiiteil the straws by lens, when he has not nine, the player must increase his 
b(‘t. even when he liolds rive <»r seven straws, and the deal does not c'oiint. He is 
also oldlged to make two <ithiT piles: in one he jaits five and in th<» otlier seven 
straws, with as many seeds as he pleases. Mis advm*saries draw in tlieir turn 
when he lias done this, and then he takes the rest. Some >vill he fortunate, 
lint each pla.v<‘r takes only the mniiher of seeils helongliig to tlie ninnlicr of 
straws, and he who has nine takes only ilu‘ seeds bet on tlie nine. When 
another liolds sevcai he draws what remains, for tlirei^ ami one are th«‘ same 
thing, but not (liose numbers which are higher. If a jdayer los(»s everything 
that ho lias wltli him, tlie game is eontiiiued on credit, if tlu‘ playc*r gives assur- 
amc that lie lias 4dli(‘r property elsewhere, hut when he continues to lose the 
winner may refuse him seeils to the extent asked ami oblige him to produce 
his effects, not wishing to <*ontinne the game till la* lias seen that his opponent 
still has projierty to risk. To tliis th<‘re Is lait one reply, and the loser will ask 
one of his friends to lirliig to lilni what remains id* his goods. If lie continues 
unlucky, he will «‘ontimK‘ playing till he Iosifs .all that he owns, and one of his 
coniradcs will taki* his i)lace, aiinoiiiicing wliat he Is willing to risk and taking 
seeds according t(» its value. 

This game sometimes lasts three or f<»ui* days. When a loser wins haek every- 
thing and the former winner loses his all, a comrade^ takes his place and the 
game goes on till one side or the other has nothing left with whleh to play, it 
being the rule of the savages not to leave the game until one side or the other 
has lost everything. This is why they are compelled to give revenge to all 
meiiihers of a side, one after the other, as I have Just stated. They are at 
liberty to have anyone they wish play for them, and If disputes arisen — I mean 
between winners and losers, each being hacked by his sl(U» — they may go to such 
extremes that blood may he she<l and the fpiarrel endcMl with difficulty. If the 
winner takes losses c*alnily, pretending not to notice the sharp practice and 
cheating which occur freipiently in the game, he is pmlsed and esteemed by all; 
but the cheater is blamed by everyone and can find no one to play with him, at 
least riot until lie has returnetl his Ill-gotten gains. 

The game is usually iilayed in the large cabins of the chiefs, which might 
also be called the savages’ academy, for here are seen all the young people raak- 
ing up different sides, with older men acting ns spectators of the games. If a 
player thinks he has divided the straws well and that he has drawn an odd 
number, he holds them in one hand and strikes them with the other, and when 
he has counted them by tens, without saying anything, he lets the others know 
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that he ha» gained by taking up the soimIh wagered, watching out tluit Ida 
opponent does not do so. If one of them thinks that the straws were not 
properly counted, they are hande<l to two of the spet-tators to count, and the 
winner, without si)eaking, strikes his straws and takes the stakes. 

All this takes place without dlsr>ute and with much good faith. You will 
notice that this is not at all a woman’s game and that it is only the men who 
play it. « 

Huron. Ontario. 

Bacqueville do la Potherio'" says: 

They have another game whicli consists of a handful of straws, the number 
of which is. however. llnilte<l. They seiiarate tirst this handful in two, making 
certain gestures, which only servo to Increase tiie Interest in the game, and in it, 
as in howl, they strike tlieinselvos heavily upon the miked skin on tlio shoulders 
and <»n the chest. Wlien tliey have seimrated tlie straws, they retain one portion 
and give the other t<» their companions. One does not easily umlerstand this 
game, your lordship, at sight. 'Pliey seem to play odd and even. 

Fatlier liouis Hennepin .says: 

They also often play witli a nnmher of straws half a foot long or thereabouts. 
Tiiere is one who takes them all in his hand; then, without J(»oking, he divides 
them in two. When he has separated them, he gives one part to Ids antagonist. 
Whoever has an even number, according as they have agreed, wins the game. 

They have also another game which Is very (‘ommon among little children 
In Europe. They take kermds of Indian corn or something of the kind ; then 
they put some in one Land and ask how many there are. The one who guesses 
the nundjer wins. 

Baron La Ilontan says: 

They have three sorts of games. 'Phelr game of counters is purely nunierl<*al, 
and he that can a<ld, subtract, multiply, and divide liest by these counters is the 
winner. 


IvOld .SC’II.XN STiH K 

CiTiLKAT. Alaska. (United States National Mnseum.) 

Cat. no. 464S7. Thirty-four cylindrical wood sticks, part of tliree 
sets, ten 4f inches, fifteen 5jV inches, and nine inches in 
length, all marked with black and red ribbons. Collected by 
Commander L. A. Beardslee, U. S. Navy. 

Cat, no, 67909a. Set of fifty-seven cylindrical bone stick.s, inches 
in length and five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, with a hole 
drilled near one end for stringing; all engraved with fine encir- 
cling lines. One is set with a rectangular strip of abalone shell 
and one with a rectangular piece of ivory, having another hole, 
similarly sliaped, from which the ivory has l^een removed. Six 


«Rev. .T. Tallhnn, who edited Perrot’s manuscript, after referring <o Lantnu’s statement 
that Perrot’a description of this game Is so obscure that It Is nearly unintelllglhle, saya 
that he has not been more successful than his predecessors, and the game of straws 
remains to him an unsolved game. (Notes to chap. 10, p. 18S.) 

® Histolre de I'AmC^rlque Septentrlonale, v. a, p. 22, Paris, 1723. 

A Description of Louisiana, p. .301, New Y'ork, 1880. 

** New Voyages to North- America, v. 2, p. 18, London, 1703. 
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others have deep square and triangular holes for the insertion of 
slips of ivory or shell, and twelve are engraved with conventional 
animal designs, of which five have holes for the insertion of 
ivory eyes; ends fiat. 

Cat. no. (iffiOflh. Set of thirty-nine cylindrical bone sticks. 4^^ 
in(;hes in length and four-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, with 
a hole drilled near one end for stringing; all engraved with fine 
eiuurcling lines. Ont* has two deep I'eetangular holes for the 
insertion of abalone shell, which has been removed. One has a 
row of three dots and three dotted circles. Four are engraved 
with conventional animal designs. 

The two sets were collected by Mr John J. Mcljcan. 

Chii.kat. Alaska. (Cat. no. American Museum of Natural 

History.) 

Sixteen ma[)le. gambling sticks, inches in length and fiv^e-si.xteent hs 
of an in(!h in diameter, marked with red and black ribbons, and 
six with burnt totemi<; designs; ends ovate. AVith the abov«> are 
ten o<ld sticks belonging to six or seven different sets. Collected 
by Lieut. (h*orge T. Emmons, U. S. Navy. 

St/kink. Alaska. (Cat. no. xlfs* American Museum of Natural 
History.) 

Set of fifty-three wood gambling sticks, m inches in length and five- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in leather pouch; all marked 
with red and black ribbons, and having each end incised with 
three crescent -shaped marks suggesting a human face; in part 
inlaid with small pieces of abalone shell and small rings of coj:)per 
wire; ends fiat. Collected by Lieut. George T. Emmons, U. S. 
Navy. 

Takit. Taku inlet, Alaska. (American Museum of Natural His- 
tory.) 

Cat. no. xfg- of fifty-seven cylindrical polished maple sticks, 
4}f| inches in length, in leather pouch; all marked with rod and 
black ribbons. 

Th(!se were collected by Lieut. George T. Emmons, U. S. Navy, 
who gave the following designations of the sticks: 

ICi^bt are designed as ktte, blackflsh ; one as tieesb aakh’, starfish ; four as kab. 
duck ; ten as tale-Ia-ta, sea gull ; four as nork. suiiflsli ; four as sbunko, rooin : 
four as been, Ity ; three as kar-sbisb-sbow, like a dragou fly ; three ns tseeke, 
black bear; three as gowb, surf duck; four as btrknr; three as ynh-ah-un-a. 
South Southerlee rsi<‘] ; three as ibk-ok-kohiu. cross pie<!ea of canoe; two ns 
kea-tblu. drag«)n fly ; one ns tls. moon. 

Cat. no. Set of sixty-six cylindrical polished wooti sticks, 4Ji 

inches in length, in leather pouch. Twenty-seven of these sticks 
are marked with red and black riblwins; thirty-eight are plain, of 
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which some show old bands, obliterated but not removed, wliile 
two arc inlaid with a small rectangular piece of black horn ([)late 
IV, A), and one with a small ring of copper, wire. 

These also were collected by Lieutenant Eniinons, who gave the 
following description of the twenty-seven marked sticks: 

Three are (lesigiinted as tuk-kut-ko-yar, humming bird (plate iv, a) ; three as 
kark, golden eye duck (plate iv, h) : three as dultln a bird like a heron without 
topknot (plate iv, c) ; three as kau-kon, sun (plate iv, d) : four as kite, blaek- 
flsh (plate IV, c) ; three as sarish, four-pronged starfish (plate iv, f) ; thiw as 
kok-khatete, loon (plate iv, //) ; three as ars, stick, In^e (j)late iv, h) ; two as 
ta-thar-ta, sea gull (plate iv, J). 

Tlinoit. Alaska. (American Museum of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. . Set of forty-three gambling slicks, inches in length 
and five-sixteenths of an inch in diametci‘. in leather pouch; one 
plain, others marked with red and black ribbon; ends nipple- 
shaped. Fort AVrangell. 

Cat. no. Set of forty-six woodtui gambling sticks, imdics in 

length and five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in leather 
pouch; all marked with red and black ribbons. Fort Wrangell. 
Cat. no. Set of sixty-two polishcKl maple gambling sticks, 4^^ 

inches in length and one-fourth of an inch in diameter, in leather 
pouch; |)ainted with rod and black ribbons, in part inlaid with 
abalone shell; one carved with head of a man; ends ovate* 
Sitka. 

Cat. no. Set of sixty-seven maple gambling sticks, 4j^ inches 

in length and fivi^-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in leather 
pouch; all marked wdth red and black ribbons; ends ovate. 
Sitka. 

Cat. no. Set of forty-three wood gambling sticks, inches in 

length and four-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in leather 
poii(4i ; twenty-two jiainted with red and black ribbons, others, 
plain, ends having small raised flat disk. 

Cat. no. 2 ^ 14 - Set of forty-nine wood gambling sticks, inches in 
length and live-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in leather 
pouch; all painted with red and black ribbons; ten inlaid with 
small pieces of abalone shell, copper, and horn; ends flat. Fort 
Wrangell. 

All of the above specimens were collected by Ijicnt. George T. Em- 
mons, IT. S. Navy. The name is given as alhkar. 

In a reply to an inquiry addressed by the writer. Lieutenant Em- 
mons wrote as follows: 

• All of the sets of sticks catalogued in luy collection In New York were pro- 
cured among the Tllnglt people, who Inhabit the coast of southeastern Alaska 
from Nass river northward to the delta of Copper river, together with the 
adjacent islands of the Alexander archiiielago, exclusive of Annette and the 
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Western portion of Prince of Wales island. The Tllngit are divided into six- 
teen tribal divisions, l)ut those are purely geographical. They are practically 
one people, all Tlingit in language, customs, and manners. Gambling sticks are 
common to all, but arc more generally found among the more southern people. 
The same cliaracter of stick is found among the three contiguous pe<»ploH, 
Tlingit, llaida, and Tshnsliiari, and I should say extondoil down the west to the 
extrendty of Vancouver island. The Tlingit are the most northen i)eople who 
use them. 1 believe tlu‘ names, whieli dei)end ui>on the sticks, are somewhat 
arl>itrary. 

l)r Aiiivl Krause'* say«^ 

The Tlingit play witli round sticks marked with rod stripes, about 4 inches 
in length, 'i'heso are mixed by rolling ii bundle of from ten to twenty back- 
ward and forward botwe(‘n tlie palms of the hands. . . . The sticks are then 

dealt out, together with a piece of cellar bark, which serves to cover the marks. 
It is now the point to guess these marks. Two persons or two sides only play. 

Tlin(ut. Norfolk sound, Alaska. 

Capt. (ireorge Dixou says: 

The only gaml»llng implements I saw were tifty-two small round hits of wood, 
about llio size of your middle linger, and differently marked witli red paint. A 
game is [ilayed by two persons with these pieces of wood, and chleliy consists 
in placing them in a variety of positions, Init I am unable to descri!>c It minutely. 
The man whom I before mentloneil our having on hoard at IN)rt Mulgrave lost 
a knife, a spear, and several toes |toys| at this game in less than an hour: 
though this loss was at least equal to an English gamester losing his estate, yet 
the poor fellow l)ore his ill fortune with great patience and equanimity of 
teirifier. 


■ Port des Fran^ais, Alaska. 

J, F, (i. de la Perouse** says: 

They have tliirty wooden pieces, each having different marks like our dice: 
of these they hide seven; each of them plays in ins turn, and he whose guess 
comes neari'st to the inunber marked upon the seven pieces Is the winner of the 
stake agreed u|K)n, which is generally a jilcee of iron or a hatchet. This gaming 
renders them serious and melancholy. 

Sitka, Alaska. 

Otto von Kotzebue'^ .says: 

Their common game is played with little wooden sticks painted of various 
colors, and called l)y several names, such as crab, whale, duck, etc., which are 
mingled promisiaiously together, and placed in heaps covered with moss, the 
players l)eing then reiiuired t<» tell In which heap the cral*, the wliale, etc., lies. 
They lose at tills game all their possessions, and even their wives and children, 
who tlien liei^ome the property of tlie winner. 


"Die Tllukit ludluner, p. 101, .Iron, 1HS5. lie ifives the name of the game In his 
vocabulary as alrhka, katok kftscha ; that of the stick marked with a red ring as nak'- 
alchkli. 

A Voyage round the World, p, London, 17M1). 

®A Voyage round the World, in the years 178.*;, 1780. 1787, and 1788, v. 2, p. 160, 
tiondon, 1798. 

* A New Voyage round the World, v. 2, p, 01, Ix>ndon, 1830. i 
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KtTLANAPAN ST(»<'K 

PoMo. Ukiah, California. (Cat. no. Brooklyn .Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Bundle of thirty-five small peeled sticks (fifrure :W8). 4;j inches in 
length, aiuh eight counting sticks, split twigs with bark on one 
side, 7 inches in length. Collected by the writer in I'.HKk 

One player takes the huiiille of sticks, forty or llfty. in liis liamls. atitl diviili^s 
tlieui swiftly, and then counts tiiein off in fours, llu: ollu-r player Kuessiiifr tlie 
reniaiiKlor by calling out yot. pnii. sliiji, (now obsolete. — w. ii.). t»r to, acconl 
in>? as he would ^uess a remainder of one, two, three, tu* ntme over. If he 
jesses correctly, he scores and takes cuie of the ei^hl counting sticks. 



Fig. m Fig. 


FlO. 32H. Stick game; length t»f sticks, 4i inches; length ot conntor.s, 7 iat'hes: iVtiiio Tnilians, 
Ukiah, California; cut. no. J10a2, Brooklyn Inst itute Must^uni. 

Fio. 5121). Stick game; lengtli of Htlckn, 2* iurhcs; length of couiiters, 7 inches; Poino Indians, 
Mendoidiio county, ('alifornia; cat. no. 70(»:4 k, Field Columbian MuiH*um. 

Seven miles .south of Ukiah, Mendocino county, California. 

(Cat. no. TOtKhS, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Bundle of forty-five sticks (figure :V20), 23 inches in length, and six 
counting sticks, 7 inches in length. 

These were collected by Dr *1. W. Hudson, who describes them iis 

used in a guessing game called witcli. 

Lake county, California. 

(Cat. no. 71010, Field (\)“ 
himhian Museum.) 

Bundle of sticks, r> inc^hes in length 
(figure III^O), for match game. 
Collected l)y Dr J. W. Hudson, 
who gave the Fomo name for 
the game as haima.sol, slicks mixed up. 

T.rTUAMIAN STOC K 

KluVMath. Siletz reservation, Oregon. (Cat. no. (>;F)07, Ficdd (Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Thirteen fine woodem splints (figure 331), sharp pointed at both ends, 
inches in length. Eleven of the sticks have three bands of 



Pio. 390. S^ck game; length of sticks, 5 
Inches; Pomo Indians. Uako <’ounty, f'ali* 
fornia; cat. no. 71010, Field rolumbiaii 
Museum. 
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red alteriiatiiij? with two black (burned) bands in the middle, and 
on two the band in the middle is white. 

These were collected by Mr T. Jay Bufort, who furnished the 
following account of the game, under the name of tuckinaw. 

This ffanie is played on tli(‘ principle of the bone hand pime. The sticks are 
divided and a wisp of grass is wrapped around each of the bundles, which are 
laid out in front of the player for the opposite side to guess; in this game the 
party loses if be guesses the white stick. 



Pkj. an. Stick If^nSTtli of sticks^ tti inches; Klamath Indians, Silotz roservatifni, Oregon; 

<'at. no. Field Columbian Museum. 

AIOQi: ELI ; MN AX STOCK 

Olamextke an<l (^)staxoax. San Francisco mission, C!alifornia. 

Otto von Kotzebue, « who gives a list of the tribes at this mission, 
comprising (luinieii, Olnnipali, Saklan, Sonorui, and Utchinm, says: 

This being a boliday, tlie Indians did no work, but, divided into groups, 
amused themselves witli various i)astime.s, one of which rcvpiin^s i)articular 
dexterity. Two sit on tlie ground opposite each other, holding in tln‘lr hands 
a number of thin sticks, and tliese being thrown ui) at the same time with great 
rapidity they immediaUdy gness whether the number is odd or even ; at the 
side of each of the players a person sits, who scores the gain and loss. As 
they always play for something and yet possess nothing l»ut their clothing, 
wbicli they are not allowed to stake*, they employ inneh i)ains and skill on llttlo 
white shells, which serve Insteael of money. 

Again, he says : '' 

The game? is played he*tw<*en two antagonists, at odd or even, with short sticks; 
an umpire keeps the* account with oth<*r sticks. 

PUJUNAN STUCK 

( )lol( )Pa . ( 'al i f orn ia . 

A. Delano says: 

They an? most inveterate gamblers, and freepiently play away every article 
of vahu* they possess, hut heads are their sta[)le gambling eurreiicy. They 
have two or three games, one of wldeli is with small sticks, held in the hand, 
which hehig suddenly opeiunl, some roll on the tlngers, when the opposite player 
guesses at a glance their nuuihcT. If he guesses right, ho wins; if wrong, pays 
the forfeit. \ 

«A Voyage of Dlscovory (1815-18), v. 1, p. 281, London, 1821. 

» Ibid, V. 3, p. 44. 

^ Life on the Plains, p. 307, Auburn, 1854. 
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SALISTIAN ST(M'K 

Bellacoola. British Columbia. (Field (^)lunibian Museum.) 

(^it. no. 1H841). Set of fifty-five eylindrieal wood sticks, 4’[ inches in 
length, in leather imuch: variously figured, the. emls roiinde<l. 
Cat. no. 18348. Set of twenty-four cylindrical wood sticks, 4 \ inclies 
in length, in leather pouch ; twenty- four painted in various ways, 
and three carved to re])resent the human figure. 

Cat. no. 18350. Set of forty-two cylimlrical wood sticks, 4:( iiu-hes 
in length, in leather j)ouch; variously marked with colored rib- 
bons, the ends rounded. 

All collected l)y Dr Franz Boas. 

British (Wumbia. ((^at. no. rJIo, American Museum of 

Natural History.) 

Set of gambling sticks, collected by Mr (hwge Hunt. 

CiirLLTWiTACK. British Columbia. 

Mr Charles 1 lill-Tout gives the following words in his vo(‘abulary : 
<TaniMo (to), lelfUiii'l: I ffjuiihlo. leirihjri-U'il ; stick, 

Clallam. AVashiiigton. 

A Clallam boy, John Raub, described this trilx* as ])laying the 
guessing game with wooden disks, under the name of slahaliim. The 
disk with a white edge is called swaika, man, and that witl\ a ilark 
edge, slani, woman. 

Fort Vancouvt r, Washington. 

Paul Kane says: 

Tlio Kaiue is called lelialhun, and is i>la.ve<l with ten small circular pi(*ces of 
wood, OIK* of which is marked black ; these pieces are shnllk'd about rai>idl.v 
between two bundles of frayed cedar hark. His opj)onont suddenly stops his 
shulliin^ and endeavors to ^uess in which bundle the blackened piece is con- 
cealed. They are so passionately fond <»f this jjaine that tlH*y fnMpienlly pass 
two or throe coiise<*utive days and iiicrhts at it without <*easlnj;. 

Clemclemalats. Kuper island, British Columbia. (Berlin Mu- 
seum fiir Volkerkuiide.) 

Cat. no. TV A 2031. Kleven wooden gaming disks, 2 inches in 
diameter. 



Pig. 832. Wooden gamiiiK disk; diameter, H inches; Clemidemalats Iiidiiiiis, Knp»*r iHliind, 
British (Columbia; cat. no, IV A 2881, Bc^rlin Museum ftlr Vdlkorkundc. 

Cat. no. IV A 2^81. Tea wooden guiiiiu^ disks (figure 832), IJ 
inches in diameter. 

Both were (iolleeted by Mr F. Jacobsen. 


• Report of the Seventy-second Mcetintt of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, p. 393, London, 1903. 

^Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North America, p. 320, London, 1859. 
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XisQLiALLY. Washiiiffton. 

Mr (Icorfife Gibbs" states: 

^“Another [gfanie], at which they exhibit still more interest, is 
jilayed with ten disks of hard wood, about the diameter of a Mexican 
dollar, and somewhat thicker, called, in the jargon, tsil-tsil; in the 
Xiskwalli language la-halp. One of these is marked and called the 
chief. A sinoolh mat is spread on the ground, at the ends of which 
the ojiposing players are seated, their friends on either side, who are 
]irovided with the requisites for a noise, as in tJie other case. The 
party holding the disks lias a bundle of the fibers of the cedar 
bark, in which he envelops them, and, after rolling them about, tears 
the bundle into two parts, his opponent guessing in which bundle the 
chief lie's. 'Fhese disks are made of the yew, and must 1 h' cut into 
shaj)e with beaver-tooth chisels only. I'he marking of them is in it- 
self an art, certain [lersons being able by their spells to imbue them 
Avith luck, and their manufactures bring very high prices. The game 
is (‘ount(Hl as in the first mentioned. Farther down the coast, ten 
highly polish(‘d sticks are used, insteail of disks." 

T*km) i)'( )ukii.lks. Montana. 

Th(* Dictionary of tlie Kalispel '' gives the following definition: 

riay at cliiiu’S zlatkei. 

Ih VAM.ur. Puyallup reservation, Puget sound, M'ashington. (Cat. 

no. 55^)04, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Set of ten woodcui disks, 2| indies in diametei*, with raised edge. 

This was collect('d by Dr George A. Doi’sey, who has furnished the 
f ol 1 ow i ng I )a r t i ci \ 1 a rs : 

Xaiiic of ^amo, sinvextUz; name of disks. lalialabp: six females, half ]»lack 
and Iialf wliite: one male, all black; three oild. all wliit(‘. chalosedn. 

1 was told hy the Indians from whom I K<>t the ;j:ame that there are generally 
fifty counters. 

'racoma, Washington. 

Tacoma correspondent of tlie Sail F'raucisco Examiner, Mr 
Thomas Sammons, gives the following account in that paper, Febni- 
nry lO, 181)5: 

The sing gamble is the great contest between two tribes t)r the Puget Sound 
Indians for the troj)hies of the year and for such blankets, wearing apparel, 
vehleles, and horses as ran I>e spared to he used for stakes, and sometimes more 
than should he siiareil. This year the pot at the hoginning f»f the gainifie con- 
sisted of 12 WliK'hester rifies of the latest i)attern, 11 sound horses, 7 hiiggios. 
1(K) blankets, 4a sliawls, an nneounted pile of mats. elotUlng for men and women 
(some badly ivorn and some in good conditi(»n, hut mostly worn), and lp49 in 
money. 

'• Con (rl but Ions to North American Ethnology, v. 1, p. 200. Wushlngton, 1877. 

** A Db tloniiry of the Kalispel or Flathead Indian Language, compiled by the Mission- 
aries of the Society of .Jesus. St. Ignatius Print. Montana, 1H77-8-0. 
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This year tlio aing gamble was held In the barn of Jake 1’ai ugh, oornnionly 
known as Charley Jacobs, whose place Is 4 miles from Tacoma. At ihe l>egin- 
nlng of the sing gamble, 07 old men and women, many «>f them wrinkled, many 
of them gray-headed, gathere<l at Jake’s big barn, wlilch had beim clenrcMl of u\\ 
hay, grain, and other stores. 

On the ground, which serves as a floor, were lfii<l two mats woven from straw 
and weeds and flags. Each of these mats was fetd wide and r» long. Be- 
tween the mats was a space of about feet. Around these s4iiiatt«Ml the serh)U8 
gamblers of the aiH‘iont races, many of tluMii wearing brilliantly coloreil 
blankets, others nrraye<l in coinbinathm costumes picked up at the i-f'servatlon 
or In the town. As a nece.ssary jm‘parati<»ii to the game, the drummers, one* for 
each tribe, took positions in front of their drums, made of horseliide drawn over 
one end of a shmt frame 2 feet and i\ iiielies (l<‘ep. Beating heavily on tiu'se 
drums with sticks, the sound is similar to that fr<*m a bass drum, save that it 
is more sonorous, and Is readily heard at a distam.M' of half a mile. As the 
drums beat the Indians begin their chants or wails, the imni shouting “ IJi-ah, 
hi-ah, hi-ah,” and the women ujoanhig an airompaninnmt betw(‘en tiu* shouts of 
their braves, sounding something like this: “ Alm-nh, mm nh, nim-uh.’* 

The players gatlier around the mats, sevtm being permitted on (sn li side. 
One mat Is for the Puyallup, the other for the Black Givers. The dealer for 
each side sits at tlie head of Ids mat, fingering deftly ten wooilen chips, about 
2 Inches In diameter and a quarter of an inch tldck. Nine of tliese are of the 
same color, but the tenth Is different in color, though similar in sliapi^ and 
dimensions. ’Phe slnifller liandles tlie cliii>s rapidly, like an experima'ed faro 
dealer playing to a big l»oard. lie transfers them from om* hand to anothm*. 
bides them under a pile of shavings made fr<mi the cedar i>ark growing ( to 
the sap, reseinhling Jinich the produ<*t called excelsior. lie divides tlie chips 
Into two piles of five (*a<4i, and conceals each pile und<T the shavings. Mysteri 
ously he waves ins liaiids forward ami l)ackward, ci'osswise, and ov4*r ami over, 
making passes like tlie manipulations of a thre<‘-c‘anl monte dealer. 'Ptie drum 
keeps up Its constant heat: the Indians at tlie mats and those looking o\\ with 
interest clap their ha mis and stamp and chant in time to tlu* drum. 

Now is tlie time for the Indian assigned to guess to point t<» om* of the two 
piles. The game is entirely one of chance, there being no possible means for 
the closest observer to d(»t(»ct In which pile tlie dealer pbn es tlie odd-coIoiiMl 4 liii>, 
It is the custom of tlie game, however, for the guesser to pomler for some tiim^ 
before deciding which jiile to select. This adds interest and excitement to the 
speculation. Kinally he decides, and with his linger ]>oints to one of tla^ i)iU»s. 
The dealer rolls the <4iips across the mat !<» the farther end. If the gui'ss is 
right the side for whi<*h the guesser is acting sc4)ivs 1 iioint. if tlie gm‘ss is 
wrong the tribe fo which the dealer belongs scores a jMdnt and the other sbic 
takes the innings — that Is to say. the deal. .lolm 4\)wallis was <aptain of the 
Puyallup team, and is now the most popular man in the irilie on acc«>uiii of tin* 
remarkable victory of bis side after the session of nearly a inoidli. and also on 
account of the quantity and value of the pot. C’aptain .Taok. the lca<b‘r of tlie 
unsuccessful Black Uiver team, pnivod a thorough siiort : for, in addition to his 
contribution to the stake of bis tribe, he staked and lost his greatest tn*asiire. a 
big knife; his principal d€*coration, shiny brass rings, all Ids money Ids 

watch, his rifle and his harness, his buggy, and his horse. He advised his com 
panions 6u the team to bet everything they ha<i, exceiit tlieir (*anoes. He insist(*d 
that they should keep those in order that they might have some way to get home. 
He was not so careful of himself as of them, for he had to walk when the time 
came. Some of tbe men and the squaws who paddled liome in their canoes felt 
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tin* sharpness of the weather, for slilrts iind trousers were exe(^etlingly scarce 
when the sixtieth stick had ^eue to the Puyallup end of the hoard. At the last 
part of the Kunihle the Hlack Divers plunged wildly. The run of luck of the 
Puyallup had been constant, and Captain Jack aunouiice^l to his followers that 
^ this <*ould not <*ontiiiiie. Luck must turn, an<l here was a chance for them to get 
every nH)vable thing, e.\<ept that which belongs to the Government, transferred 
from th(» Puyallup Ueservatlon over to the Black Uiver Reservation. His men 
were quick to follow his suggestion, and t!»o result is that poverty is intense this 
year at Bhu'k River and the Puyallup are having a lM)om. 

Mr SaninioMs has kindly furnished the writer with the diagram 
(figure 333) showing the j)ositions of the players. 

Four Indians sit on eacli side of the two mats, making teams of eight on each 
side in addition to llie Indian who actually does the playing. The position of 
this Indian is tlesignated A, B. At the time of making the drawing A was 
shnitling tiu* disk, a plc('«‘ of wood, glass, or stone, half the size of an ordinary 
table saucer. Tlie player’s two hands rest on the mat, and about them is a 
hunch of straw, moss, or anything of a like nature that can l)e had (‘ouveuieiitly 
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Fj«i. Positicii of players in dink Rainc; Piiyalhip Iniliutis, Washington; from sketch by 

^fr 'rhoinas Sammons. 


and used fta* tin* purpose <>f ln«liiig tlie player’s liands and eonfusing the oppo- 
site learn wliil<» llu' disk is l)eing shudled about. 10 and F ret>resent tum-tum, 
or hass-dnnn, jilayers, wlio keep up a loud drumming while the shuflling Is 
going on. This is done with the hope of confusing the opposite team, much as 
coitching is carritMl in from the coaching line for baseball teams of the j)resent 
jieriod. A blazing Jieai» of logs at tbe side warms the warriors and Is tended 
by the woijien. Tbe woimai during tlie game sing monotonously, as do also 
the four men on each side of tlie player. The opposing team, who have to do 
th(‘ guessing, remain v<*ry <iuic*t and watch very (dosely every move of the 
hider’s liands. Sliould tlie ojqKising team guess rightly, one stick the size of 
one’s tliumh and about U Inches long is addcMl to the team’s ercnlit on the tally 
board placM between the drummers. Sbouhl the opposing team fail to guess, 
a stick is added to the credit of the team whose captain is doing tlie shuffling. 
When either side wins all the sticks the game is over, and the cows, horses, 
wearing apparel, dogs, harness, cash, watches, and wagons constituting the 
stakes are delivere<l to the winner.^. 

Shlswap. Kaniloop.s, British Columbia. 

Dr Frau/ Boas" says: 

Another gambling game Is playcnl with a series of sticks of mapile wood about 


« Second (ieneral Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the British AsKociation for the Advancemeot of Science, p. 041, London, 1891. 
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4 indies long and painted with various marks, 'riiere are two players to (he 
game, who sit opposite each other. A fislier-skin, wliieh is nicely painted, is 
placed between them, bent in such a way as to present two faces, slanting down 
towaird tile players. Each of these takes a number sticks, which he eovi^rs 
with hay, shakes, and throws down, one after the i>thor, on his sid<? of tlie skin. 
The player who throws down the stick bearing a certain mark has lost. 

Skokomtsh. Washin^rton. (Cat. no. l<)()+8, Field Colunibian Mu- 
seum.) 

Set of ten wooden disks, ‘2 inches in diameter and one-foiirlli of an 
inch thick, periphery well rounded and sides concave, (‘olon‘d 
light red: accompanied hy a rough split ctMlar hoard. l>y 10 
inches, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, said to go with the 
game. 

Collected by Rev. Myron Fiells. 

Snohomish ( ?)." Tulalij) agency, AVashington. (Cat. no. 1:10081, 
United States National Mnseiim.) 

One hundred and thirty-two woodcui disks, jiarl of twenty-three sets. 
Collected hy Mr F. {\ (^heronse, Fniteil States Indian agent, 
1875. 

The number of sets may be somewhat less than this, owing to some 
of the pieces, although Umring diilerent marks, having been com- 
bined for us(*. 

The different sets are distinguished hy a variety of marks, some of 
Avhich are so minute as to escape all hut careful examination. These 
marks consist ohiclly of minute holes, like* j)iu holes, in ones, twos, 
and threes, variously arranged on the faces of the disks. Some sets 
have raised rims, with a line of nicks on each face next to the* eelge: 
others are painted with a elark ring near the^ oelge. The* edge‘s are 
either blackene*il eir painted r(*d the entire distance areiuneh or are* per- 
fectly plain, or j)art plain anel part hlackcneel, this last kind pr(*j)on- 
<le‘rating. The*rc ai*e but two complete se*ts e)f ten disks each in the lot. 
The disks vary from 1^ to inches in eliamete*!*, those in eaeh si*t 
being perfectly nniform and appearing to be cut from the same j)iece 
of wood. 

The eolleetor gave the following aevonnt of the* game: 

The pi*e?seiit casterH e>r trunelle's are maele e)f a slu*ul> tleat grows in rich botbem 
lauds and Is ealleel liy the Inelians set-ta-e*has. The shrul) is the ge*iius Vihur- 
num^ and I would cull it the wilel sneewleall tnx*. Tlit*y l)oiI tlie* triiinlles during 
three or four hours, anel when elrie*el tli<»y sea-ape the*m with shave grass until 
they are well shap^nl. polislieel. anel naturally e-cdoreel. TIu^ common sot for a 
game of two gamlders is twenty apie*c<\ Twei of the <*asters are calh*el chie*fs 
and are edgeel with blae*k or white?, anel the edlmrs are slaveys, or servants. Fine* 
mats are expaiidcel on a leve*l phie*e and fixeel te) the groumi liy pins maelt^ for 
that purpose. The two antagonists, siirroundeel l)y their re*spee-tive partners, sit 
on the ends of the mat, leaving a free spa<*e l)e‘tween. Ene-h one koei>s his 
casters hidden under two handfuls of stiowi, or eiressoel hark, the partners sing- 

* It Ih not pimHlliIe* to detoriulue the trH>e exnetly. 
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ing. Tho cnslors juv (lividcHl, rtvi' under the rijfht hand and five under the left. 
While the eounters are running out from tho right to the loft the opposite 
antagoiiisi {mints out to tho right or the loft before they are out, naming the 
ehief. and if it hapi>ens the ehief eoinoa out In aecord with tho guessing tho 
gucsser \vin.s tho game. If it eonios out from a dlfforent direction, ho loses the 
game. When Indians gamble they paint their faces with different colors and 
designs, representing the s|)irlt they invoke for success, and they do their utmost 
to doc<*lve each other. 

SoNCJTsii. Vaiiounver islaiul, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas " (losrribos the following pimo: 

SlKha'lKin, or winjU 'ats, is played with one white and nine black disks. Tho 
former is <'alled “ the man.” Two {^layers take i)art in tho game. They sit opi>o- 
site «'a(*li other, and ea<*h has a mat before him, the end nearest tlH‘ {>artnor 
being raised a little. 'Fhe player covers tlie disks witli cedar hark and shakes 
them in the liollow of his hands, wlilcli are laid one on the other. Then he 
takes live into each liaiid and keei)s them wra{>{)ed In eedar hark, moving them 
ba<*kwar(l and forwanl from right to left. Now the o|)ponent guesses In whh'h 
hand the whitt' disk is. Kach i>layer has five sticks lying in one r<>w by his side. 
If tlje guesser guc'sses rigid, he rolls a stiek over to his oiM>f>aent, who is the 
next t<i gn(‘ss. If the* guesse*r guesses wrong, he gets a sti(*k from tho i)layer who 
shook the elisks and who <-oiitimi<*s to shake. Tlie game Is at an <»nd whc*n one 
man has got all the sticks. He has lost. Sometimes one tril)e will challenge 
another to a game* of slKliil'lnm. In this ease it is called iKhiilEine'latl, or 
wni»k*atse1atl. 

Conti nil in^^. Doctor Boas says: 

In gamlding th<‘ welbknown stl<*ks ed’ the northern tribes are often used, or a 
{)iece of i>oiie Is hidden in the* hanels of a meanher of one i>arty while* the e)the»r 
must gne*ss where It is. 

It Is consiele*re*el inele*ce‘id for the wemuM) to look on when tleo me*n gamble. 
Only whe*n two tribe's {day against e*ae*h e)tlU‘r are they allowed te> he present. 
'rh«*y sing during the* game, waving (lu*ir arms n|> and elown rhytlunlcally. Men 
anel women of tlie* w inning |>arty i>aiid their Dices re*(l. 

I'lioMP.seix Indians. British Colinnl)ia. (Cat. no. American 

Mnsenm of Xatuial History.) 

ISet of sixt(*(*n willeiw sticks (ii^ure :W4), 5^^ indies in length and 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, all marked with ribbons 
e)f ivd paint, in a small fringed buckskin pouch, stitched with an 
ornamental ligiire* in red and green silk. Collected by Mr James 
Tei(. 

The colk'ctor giv(*s the follow ing account : 

Another game, engaged in almost altogi'ther by the men, was played with a 
niiniher of sticks. These were from 4 to 0 iiu'hes In length and alxiut u quarter 
of an inch in diameter, made of mountaiiemaiile wood, rounded and smootheirl 
off. There w^as no deflidte nmnher of sth'ks in a set. Some sets contained only 
twelve sticks, wdiile others had as many as thirty. Moat of the sticks were 

"Second Oeuerol Report on the Indians of Rritish Culiitiibla. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the llrillah Asaonatluu for the Advancement of Science, p. 571, London, 1801. 

^Tho Thompaon Indiana of Rrltlah Columbia. Memoira of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 2, p. 272, New York, 1000. 
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carved or painted, some of them with pictures of animals or birds of which their 
posssesKors had dreamed. Each man had his own sticks and < arricd them in a 
buckskin bag. Two of the sticks wt^re markotl with l)i]ckskln or sinew throaul 
or with a painted ring around the middle. I do not know exactly the iM)ints 
which each stick won. The i)layers kneeled oi>posite each other, and each 
spread out In front of him his gambling mat I figure which was made of 

deerskin. Each had a bundle of dry grass. The man who played first took one 
of the sticks with the ring, and another one, gencM-ally one representative of his 
guardian spirit, or some other which he thought lucky, ami put them on his mat 
so that the other player could see them. Then he took them to the near end of 



Fig. 


Flo. Jjin. iStick gauw; length uf sticks, 5 ,'^, inehas; Thompsun Indians, British Columbia; rat no. 
Americun MnsouTn of Nnttinil History, a and /, ska'kalamux, man; ?», si*row of ramrod; 
snake; d, r, otter; , 7 , eagle; A, grizzly bear; i- a, without namt’s; ?*, one of fifteen stieks, 

without marks. 

PlO. !i:)5. Gambling mat for stiek game; length, 111 inohes; Thoinpstni Indians, Brit ish Columbia; 

cat no. American MuHeum of Natural History. 

Plo. SUB. Pointer for stick game, rcpres^aitiug a cram*; length, 215 inches; Thompson Indians, 
British Columbia: eut no, Aineriean Museum t>f Natural History. 

the nint, where his knee wns. nnd where the other man could not see them, and 
rolled each stick up in dry grass until It was completely covered. 1"hen he 
placed the grass-covered stic’ks down on the mat again. The utlim* man then 
took his ijointer I figure 'Idfil and, after taiiping each of tlu* grass covertMl sticks 
four times with it, moved them around with his pointer four times, following 
the sun's course. Then he separated one from the other by jaishing it with his 
iwlntor to the edge of the mat. Tlien the otlier man took up this stick and. 
drawing It hack and loosening the grass iiroinid it, shoved it liack Into the center 
of his set of sticks. Then he took up his stb'ks and, after shaking them loosely 
In his bauds near his ear,' threw them down on the mat, one after another. 
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After all bad been thrown down, and only one trunip or ringed stick wais found 
among tbom, tbon it was known that the other was the one loft in the grass, 
and therefore that tlie other i)layer had left the \yinnlng stick. Rut if both 
trumps came out when the sll<*ks were thrown down then it was known that he 
had put aside the winning stick and left the other, and thus lost. Afterwards 
the first player had to guess his oppcmerit's sticks in like manner. The stake 
was valued, according to agnsunent, at so many counters, and so many counters 
a chance. If a man lost four limes in suc<‘ession, he fre(im»ntly lost the stake. 
Kacli player had his own set of sticks, his mat. and his i>ointer. The names 
of the designs on the s(*t represented in tlie figure I.T14] are given in the legend 
of the figure. Th(*y often a<*com(mnie<l fhe game with a .song. 4'hls game has 
been out of use for many y<»ars. 

TwaxVA. Wasliin^ton. 

Key. Mynni Eolls" .says they have tliree methods of cfambling — • 
with round blocks or disks, witli bones, and the woineirs frame (the 
beaver-b'cth dice ffame). lie ffives a more extended iu‘(‘ount of these 
games in his ])aper on the Indians of W ashington Territory.^’ (k)ii- 
ceriiing tin* game with disks he says: 

This is tlie nnai’s game, as a general thing, hut sometimes all engag«' in it. 
There are ten of these* disks in a set. All hut one have a white or hla<*k ami 
white rim. IMve* of them are keiit under one hand of the playi'i* on a mat and 
five underneath the other hand, covered with cedar hark beaten tine. After 
being sluillled round and round for a short time, one of the opposite party 
guesses nmler wiii<‘h liand the disk with tlie hhu-k rim is. He tells tliis without 
a word, but with a p<*ciiliar motion of om* hand. If he gues.ses rigid, he win.s 
and plays next; hut if his eonje<‘turo is incorreet. lie loses and the other side 
continues to play. 'Phe two rows of jdayers are Id or 12 f(»et apart, (lenerally 
they have six or more st»ts of these liloeks, so that if, as iliey suppose, luck does 
not attiuid one set, tliey can try another. These different sets are marked on 
tlu* edg(\s to ilislinguish them from other sets. Anotlier way of distinguishing 
them is by having tlieiii of slightly difT(*roiit si/(*s. Tln\v are made very sniootli 
of hani wood, saii<lpap(*red, ami then by use are worn still smoother. In this 
game they keej) tally witli a numlier of sticks nsetl as checks, about inches long. 
The nunilier of these varies according to the amount het, twelve of them lieing 
used, it is said, when twenty dollars is wagi*r«*d. I have m»ver seen more than 
forty used. They liegin witli an eipial number of checks for each party, and 
then each sid<* tries to win all, om* being t?*ansferred to the winner ea<*h time tin* 
game is won. If there is a large numlier used and fortune favors each party 
nearly alike, it takes a long time -soiiietiines three or four days -to llnish a 
game. 'Phis game is soiiietiines played by only two person.s, hut usually there 
are many engag<»d in it. In tlie Iatti*r case, when one player Iieeonies tired or 
thinks lie Is in lm<l luek anotlier takes his phu'e. 

Another form of this game is ealU*<I the taniamnis game. A large nnmher of 
people who have a tamanous, including the women, take part In it. hnj the men 
only shuffle the disks. The difference between this form of the disk game ami 
tlie other form consists in the tamanons. While one man plays the other ineiii- 
hers of his party heat a drum, elasp their hands, and sing : each one, T believe, 
singing his or her own tamanons song to invoke the aiii of his speeial guardian 
spirit. I was lately present at om* of tlM>se games where forty tally blocks 
or checks were used, and which lasteil f«)r four days, when all agreed to stop, 

" Rulletla of the United States (JeoloKleal Survey, v. a, n. 1, p. SS, W^aaldngtoii, 1877. 

•^Annual Report of the Smlthsonlnn Inatltutlon for 1887. pt. 1, p. 648, 1886. 
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iH^ithc'r i»arty Imvliij? won tin* pnno. Very sehloin do they i>lay for mere fun. 
There Is j^^enerally a small stake, and soinetiines from one hundred to two hun- 
dre<l <lollars is het. 

The Indians say that they now stake less money and si»end h‘ss time in j^amin^ 
than formerly. It is said that in former years as much as a thousaiul <l«»llars 
was sometimes stake<l and that the players became so iiifatuatiMl as to het 
everything they had, evtai to tla* clot!a»s on tln*ir l»a<*ks. At i)i‘<*s(‘nt they sel 
dom t^amhle exeeid on rainy days or when they have little else to do. 'Phert' 
is no drinkhii' in eonneetion with it, Outsi<U‘ parties sometimes hel on the 
game as white people d<». There is a tradition that wlaai Dokihatl “came, a 
long time ago, he told them to give up all their had habits and things. tlies«» 
among others; that hi‘ took tla* disks and threw them into the water, Imt that 
they <'anie haek. He then tlirew them into tlu‘ tire, hut they came out. lie 
threw tlieni away as far as lie <‘ould, hut they returned: and so he threw them 
away live times, and evi*ry time tlH\v <‘ame ha<*k : after whii h hi* told the ]>eople 
that they might use them for fun or sport.'* 

SIIAIfAPTlAN STOCK 

IvidKiTAT. AVasliinpftoii. (Cat. no. 51845, IVahody .\riiseuin of 
American Arclneology and Etlinolo^y.) 

Set of ten wooden disks, 2 inches in diameter, with raised vims and 
incised marks around tin* inner edge. Two liavt* plain wliite 
edges, six, (»dges partly plain and pjirtly burned black, and two 
burned around entire circtimference; accompanied by four 
wrought eopj)er pins (figure 357), 11 inches in length, said to 
Ix^ used in holding down the mat on which the game is played. 
Presented by Mr A. W. Robinson. 







Klikitat Indians, WaHhiugton; cat. no. r>lH45, IVals^dy Mustsou American and 

Etbnolojfy. 

Sll.XSTAN STOCK 

Achom.awi. Hat Cmik, California. (Cat.no. Aimniciin IMu- 
.senm of Natural History.) 



Fiu. Sts. Stick game; longth of sticks, Si inchc.s; A«*liomitwi Hat ('rot^k, (’alifoniia; cat. 

no. American Miisimm of Natural History. 

Nineteen slender sticks (figure 338), about 8.\ inches in length. 

Collected in 1903 by Dr Roland B. Dixon, who gave the name a: 
tcupauwiya. 

"As iisiiul, the disks are marked with small punrtnres. armnginnent is as fol- 

lows : Tw’o with three marks on each side; three with three marks t>n one side, two on 
reverse; two with two marks on each side; thrinj without marks. 

24 ETH — 05 M 17 
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Shasta. Siletz reservation, Oregon. (Cat. no. Ainorican Mn- 

seiiin of Natural History. 

Fourteen sticks (figure 339), 7 inches in length, two plain and twelve 

painted in the middle with a 
broad brown band and black 
bands outside. Collected in 
1903 by Dr Roland R. Dixon. 


SIOUAN STOCK 


Assi X I Boi N. A ll)er( a. 

Rev. fTohn Maclean" says the 
Stoiiies have the odd and even 
game, which is played with small 
sticks or goose quills. 

CoNOAREE. North Carolina, 
dohn Tjawson says: 

The women were very l)iisily 
in jriiininjtc. The name or Krouuds of it I 
eonhl not learn, though I looktMl on above two hours. Their arithmetic was 
kept with a heap of Iialian ^rain. 

Elsewhere/* presumably referring to the above game, he says: 

Their (‘hiefest trame is a sort of arithmetie, which is manuKeU by a t)arcel of 
small split reeds, the thi<*kness of a small bent; tliese are made very nicely 
so that they part, and are tra<dable in their hands. 'IMiey are f1fty-on(‘ in num- 
ber, th(*ir length about 7 inches; when they i)lay they throw part of them to 
their antaj^onist ; tlu* cut is to disneer, upon sijj:ht. how many y*)U have, and 
what you throw io him that plays with you. Some ar(» so e.xpert at their num- 
bers tliat they will tell ten times together what they throw out of their hands. 
Althonj'li the whole play is <*arried on with the ipdekest motlcm it is possilde to 
iise, y(‘t some are so exjjert at tliis >;ame as to win ^reat Indian estates by this 
play. A Kood set of these reeds, tit to jday withal, are valued and sold for a 
dressed doeskin. 

Dakota (dVroN). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, in (iames of 'JVton Dakota Children,^ de- 
scribes a game jilayed by eliildren or adults of either sex: 

< Tiun wiyushnan'pi, od<l or even. Played at any time by twd persons. A like 
number of ^reen switches must l»e preparwl l)y each player. Sumac* sticks are 
generally f‘hosen, as they are not easily broken by handling; hence one name for 
sumac stalks is “ Counting-stick stalks.*’ One stick is made the odd one, prob- 
al)ly distinguished by some mark. When they begin, one of the players seizes 
all the sticks and mixes them as well as he can. (Closing his eyes, he divides 
them into two piles, taking about an e<iual number -in each hand. Then crossing 
his hands, he says to the other player, ** C’ome, take whichever lot you choose.” 

“ Canudlrtn Savage Folk, p. 2d, Toronto, 1890. 

*The History of Carolina, p. 27, London, 1714; p. 52, Raleigh, N. C., 1860. 

Ibid., p. 170, London ed. ; p. 288, Haleigh ed. 

<iThe American Anthropologist, v. 4, p. 344, 1891. 
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Flo. SW. Stick game; length of Kticks, 7 
inches; Shasta Indians, Oregon; <»at. in». 
alVii Ainorican Musouin of Natural His- 
tory, 
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Both players an* seated. The other iiiakt*s his rhoh'e, aiul then oac*h one exam- 
ines what he has. He who has the odd stl<*k wins the game. 

Omaha. N ebraska . 

Rev. J. Owen J)orsey gives the following deseription of the stick- 
coiinling ganiejiniong the Omaha: 

Ja"-<triwa. stick counting, is played hy any number of persons with sticks made 
of df'ska or siduhl. These sti<*ks are all plai'cd In a heap, and then llie [ilayers 
111 succession take up some of them in their hands. 1'he sticks are not coiinteil 
till they liave hoen tak<*n uj>, and then he who hats the lowest odd niimher ailways 
wins. Thus If one player had 5, another :i. and ai third only l, the hist must he 
the victor. The highest numher that aniyoiie can havi* is ll. If lO or more sticks 
have been taken, those above I) do not rount. Witli tlie exception of horses, 
anything may lie staked whl< h is jdayed for in lianahge-kide. 

SKT'lTAUE'rA N Sl< >< K 

IIatha. SUiilegati*. (jneeii ('harlntte islands, Ih'ilish Coliiinbia. 

(Cat. no. ;i7H08, Kret‘ Mtisenin of Science and Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 

Set of forly-eiglit stii'ks, inch(‘s in length and thr(H*-<*ighths of an 
inch in diameter, marked with bands of black and red paint. 
Collc‘ct<Ml in IJH)0 by Dr C, K. Newcombe, who describes them under 
the name of sin. or hsin : 

The following Is a list of tlie names of the sticks and the numher of each: 
Shadow, hike haul, a; red fish, skeitkadagim. black l>ass. x;isa,a; mirror (of 
slate, wetted K xaus gungs, l\ \ sea anemone, xungs kiMlans, .*{ ; dance headdress, 
djllkiss, a: lailHii. koxfuia, ‘I: hlaik hear. Ian. .*> : devil tish, non kwun. giillle 
mot, skadda, ‘I; large liousetly, didun. halilait, xagu, .‘1; humjihaek salmon, 
tsitfoi. 3: dog salmon, ska'gi, 3; centipedi*, golanK'ga. 1; chiefs who kiss, 1. i*., 
nih iio.ses, skuiiagesilai, 1 : sup<*rnatural beings of liigh rank, dsil or djil, 4. The 
last are trumps. 

— Queen Charlotte islands, Pritish Columbia. (American Mu- 
seum of Xaturd History.) 

Cat. no. sixty maple gambling sticks, 5 inches in length 
\ and seven-sixteenths of an iiM’h in diameter, in leather pouch; 
all marked with red and black ribbons. 

Cat. no. TjVn- eighty-eigitt wood gambling sticks, 5 inches in 

length and live-sixteenths of an inch in diarneler, in leather 
poiudi; all painted with red and black ribbons; two sticks carved 
at one end with human heads, one having right arm and leg of 
human tignre below and the other (Innr i*ompIement ; ends flat; 
a single- pointed paint stick in the j)ouch. 

Both sets Aven* collected by Dr J. W. Powell. 

® Omaha Sociology. Third Auuiial Uepurt of the Hnrciiu of Ethnology, p. 338, 1884, 
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IIaida. Queen Charlotte islands, British Columbia. 

Fraiu'is Poole" says: 

The gsune was Odd or Kven. whieh Is played tlius : The players spread a taut, 
made of the inner hark of tin* yellow <*y press. ni)oii the ground, each party being 
provided witli from forty to tifty round pins or pieces of vvopd, 5 inches long 
by one-eighth of an inch thick, painted in hlack and blue rings and beautifully 
polished. Oik* of the playc*rs. selc<‘tlng a number of these pins, clovers them up 
111 a heap of l)ark cut into tine tiberlike tow. ruder cover of the l»ark lie then 
divides tlie inns into two imr<‘els. and having taken tlieni out, passes them several 
times from his right liand to Ids left, or tlie contrary. Wldlc tli«» player shuttles 
he repeals the wonts i c-ly-yah to a low. monotonous chant or moan. The 
momcMit h(‘ tifdshes the incantation his opponent, who lias lieen silently wateh- 
Ing liim, clnM)ses tht» parcel where he tliinks the luck lies for odd or even. After 
which the second playiM* takes Ids innings with ids own jiins anil the same ccre^ 
monies. This goes on till one or the other loses all his pin.s. That decides the 
game. 

IIaida iiiissioiu Jackson. Alaska. (Cat. no. ITnited 

States National Mnsenni.) 

Set of thirty-two carved polished hircii-wood sticks, 4^| inches in 
length and eight -sixtcmiths of an incli in diameter, the ends flat. 
Collected in 1884 hy Mr J. Loomis (iould. The designs on eight of 
the sticks are shown on plate v. 

Queen Charlotte islands, British Columbia. 

Prof. (leorge M. Dawson says: 

Gandding is as ctanmoii with the IIaida as among most other trihes, whieh 
means that it is the most popular and eonstantly practised of all their amuse- 
ments. Tlie gamhler freuueidly lo.ses his entire property, coutinuing the play 
till he lias nothing wliatever to staki*. The game generally played 1 have not 
lMH»n able to understand clearly. It is the .same with that of most of the eoast 
tribes and not dissindlar from gamhling gaim*s played by the natives from 
the Pacitic <‘oast to Lake Superior. Silling im the ground in a circle, in the 
eeiit(‘r of whicli a idean cedar mat Is spread, each man produces his hiindle of 
neatly smootlied sticks, tlie values <d* which are known hy the markings uiioii 
them. They are sliullled together in soft teased cedar Iiai’k and drawn out l>y 
Chance. 

James (1. Swan says: 

The IIaida, instead of tiisks, use sticks or pieces of w(n»d 4 or 5 Inches long and 
a quarter of an inch thick. 'Fhese sticks are rounded and heautlfully poli.shed. 
Th<?y are made of y<‘w, and eacli stick lias some (U?signating mark upon It. 
There is one stick entirely colored and one entirely plain. Each player will 
have a liuncli of forty or llfty of these slicks, and eacli will select either of the 
plain sticks as his favorite, just as in h.Mckgammoii or cheidters tlie players 
select tlie hlack or white pieces. The Indian about to play takes up a handful 
of tliese sticks and, putting them under a quantity of finely separated cedar 
bark, wlilcli is as fine as tow and kept coiistaiilly near him, be divides tlie pins 

“Quern ('Imrlotte Islands, p. 31ti, I^tidon, 1872. 

• tteport on the Queen Pharloite IsIaniLs. (Geological Survey of Panada, Report of 
Progress for 1878 71), p. 120 h, Montreal, 1880. 

® Bmlibsoniun ('ontrihutlons to Knowledge, no. 267, p. 8, 1874. 
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into two parools, wliloli lio wraps up in tlio bark, and passes thorn rapidly 
from liand to hand under the tow. and finally moves them round on tho 
p*ound or mat on whl<‘h the players are alwajs seated, still wrapped in tho 
fine bark, but not i*overed by the tow. llis oiii)onent watc hes every move 
that is made* from the very first with the* ea^c^riu^ss of a eat, and finally, by a 
motion of his fingc^r, indic^ati^s which of the* parc'cls the winning stick Is in. 
The player, upon such indication, shakes lla^ sticks out of the bark, and with 
inucli display and skill, throws thcan one by cmc* into the spa<*e l>etwecMi the 
players till the piec-e wanted is reached; (»r (*lsc\ if it is not there', to show 
that the game is his. The winnc'r takes one or more stic'ks from his opponent's 
pile, and the game is decidc^l when one wins jill the sticks of the othc*r. As 
ueither c»f the iilayers c*an sc‘e the' assortment of the sticks, the game is as fair 
for one as the other, and Is as simpb' in reality as “odd or even ” or any chiUrs 
game. But the ceremony cd’ manipulation a net sorting tlu* s1ic*ks under thc‘ bark 
tow givi^s the game an apiM'araiice of as much real importance as some of the* 
.skilful c'ombinatioiis of white gambha’s. 

Tho tribes ncu'th of Vanccaivc'r Island, so far as my observation has (‘xtemded, 
use this style of sticks in gambling. whilc> the Salish or Flatheads \ist‘ the disks. 

Dr J. U. Swanton'* says uihIct (iaines; 

The great giunbling game' of the llaida was the same as that used on neigh- 
boring parts of the maiidand. It was played with a sc‘t of <*ylindrlcid stic*ks, 
four or live inches long. The number of sticks varies in the sc'ts that 1 ha\ci 
s(»en, one having as many as .sewenty. Some of the .sets wc'pc* made of l»onc», hut 
the most cd’ yew or some similar kind <»f wchmI. 'rhese were' finely pedished, and 
in many <’as<*s clahoratc'ly c*arvc.*d or paintc'd. hut usually wc'ic* simply dividc'd 
into sets of frcmi two to four by various lines drawn around tlieni in l)la<*k and 
rod. One cd' the' sticks was left blank, or imarly so, and was calh*d djtl |hait|. 
Ill playing, two men sat opi»ositc cacdi cdhc'r with thc'ir stic*ks disposc'd in front 
of them. Then onc' rapidly s(‘l<‘c*tc»d one set <d’ stic*ks and thc‘ cljil, shuflled 
them lip coiicH'aled in fine cedar hark, dividc'd the sticks iido two p.ircc'ls. and 
laid them down, one on eac-h side'. Scnuc'Unic's hc' made' three parc*c*ls. The 
ojiiMment had now to guess wliich of thc'sc' coiitainc'd the' djil. If hc' wc're suc- 
<.‘essful, the first jdayc'r did tlie same' thing again with anotlu'r sc't. Aflc*!* each 
guess tilt' sticks wc'rc* thrown out on a pic'ct* cd* Iddc* in front cd’ Imlh pl.ayt'rs. 
When a tdayer guessed right, he in ttirn laid out his sticks. It is md so true 
to say that cheating was fair in llaida gamlding as to say tliat it was part 
of the game. If one c*oulcl concc^al or get rid of the' djil (c'lnporarily, so inueh tho 
better. The pwple were very much addicdcMl to gambling, and, ac'cording to 
the stories, whole towns were in the habit of giving themselvc's up to it ; lad the 
chanc'cs cd' cdioosliig the djil were so great that, ordinarily, one could not lose 
very rapidly. I was told that they somedime^s playc'd all day witlaait c*ithc»r 
side winning. On the cdher hand, stories tell of how whole families and towns 
were gambled away. 

The c'litlrc' gambling outfit was cpiite expensive, 'riierc* wc*r*e the* gambling 
sticks themsc'lves; the hag iu which they were carrii'd and the hag in whic h st'v- 
oral sets were earvled, tho skin ui)on whieh the sticks were laid out, the mat upon 
whieh the acdunl gambling was done, a thick piece of hide about a foot scpiare 
upon which the sticks selected by the opponent were thrown so that all c-ould 
see them; ])encils used to mark lines on the stic^ks. A stone receptac*le with two 
compartments was used for grinding up red and black paint. 

* Oontrllnitlons to the Ethnology of thc» UiiIcIh. Memoirs of tho Amorlciin Musonin of 
^Natural History, whole series, v. H, p. 58, New York, 1905. 
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I obtained the following account of the game from Henry Mfxxiy. my inter- 
preter in Skidegate. 

The two players sat opposite each other, eaeh generally f)rovIde<l with a nuni- 
l>er of sots of gambling slloks, so that if one brought lilm no Uiok he might use 
another. Just as white men change juicks of cards. The person first hamiling 
the sticks then laid Ills s(‘t out in front of himself, and rai»ldly sele<‘te<l ont» set 
of sticks, i. e., one set having similar markings on them, along with the djtl, or 
trump. He rolled tliem up in shredded cedar hark and separated them into two 
hundles, which he laid down, one <hi either side of him. The other idayer then 
had to guess in wlilch Inindle the djil lay: and if successful, it was his turn to 
jilay. If he was unsuccessful, his op[»onent s<*(>red one point, ami i»layed as before, 
selecting a second set of sticks. A very skilful manipulator might divide his 
sticks Into four hundles Instead of two. in which (‘ase the opponent was laititled 
to select two out of them. One man might lose continually and the other gain 
lifi to seven points, and the.se points (or sonm of them) re<*eived iliffenait names 
<mtirely distinct from the onlinary numerals, lirst, second, third, etc. Thus the 
sixth iKiint was called ma'gAu : and (he .seventh, (|o'ngu. After one person had 
rea<‘heil uo'ngu an eighth count, calh^l suaI, had to Im‘ scoreil. The game for this 
«core was played in the following manner: Four inindles were made of one stick 
eacii, (he djil and three other sticks being used. The guesser was allowiMl to 
pick out three of these, and the playca* won only in <‘ase the fourth bundle 
contained the djil. Otherwise, they began all over again: ami tm this last 
i-ount flu* chances wen* so greatly in favor of the guesser tliat they are said 
often to hav(* pla.ved all day without either side winning. 

The im»tliod <if r<*aclilng <*onnt seven was as follows: one player had 

made three points the other was obliged to make ten instoml of seven- three 
to score off his opiM^nont’s iKiInts, and the usual S(»ven points besides. Ami so 
in other eases the jilayer had to eateh up with his partner hofoi*e starting to 
make his seven. 

The gambling sticks had se|»arate names, most of them hearing those of 
animals. While many sets an* marked exc lusively with iumI ami black marks, 
the more elaborate* ones are ornamented with representations of the animal 
figures whose naim»s they hear. 

In Marehaiurs Voyage'^ we tiinl: 

Surgeon Uoblet remarked that tlie natives of (Monk Bay have a .sort of passion 
for gaming. They are seen e'arrying everywliere with them tliirty small sticks, 
three or four inches in length by about four lines in dlamete»r with which 
they make a party, one against one, in the following manner: .Vmong the sticks 
there is one distinguished from all the others l)y a bhu’k einde. One of tlie play- 
ers takes tills single stick, joins to it another taken from among tlie twenty-nine 
common ones, mixes tlie two togetiier without .seeing tliem, ami tlien iilnees 
them separately under a bit of iloth. IMiat which the adversary chooses, 
merely by jiolnting it out, is mixed without looking at It, with all tlie otli<*rs, 
and the adversary wins or loses, if the stick confounded in the mass, in case 
It happens to be the only stick, is a shorter or longer time In coming 
out. I admit that 1 do not see the finesse of this game; perhaps it Is ill ex- 
plained he<*ause it ha.s been ill understood. I presume, however, that It may he 

•* A Voyage round the World lN*rforiuod during the Years 1700, 1791, and 1702. by 
iStlenno Marchand, v. p. 200, lAJudou, l.SOl. 

^ These little sticks are very nicely wrought, perfectly round and of a beautiful polish; 
fhe wood of which they are made appears to 1 h* a species of wild plum-tree. It Is hard 
and compact although very light. 
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suscei)tible of various combinations, which must have escaped an observer who 
does not understand the lanj^uage siK)ken Uy the players. 1 judKe so from an 
assortment of these small sticks which Captain Chanal la’ocured and brou>?ht to 
France. On examining them are seen trace<l t»n some, toward the middle of 
tlielr length, three bla<‘k parallel circles; on *)th4‘rs, the three circles, brought 
close to each other, occupy one of the extremities. Other sticks bear two, four, 
five, six, or seven black circles, <iistribated lengthwise, at une«iual distam*cs. and 
it may be conceived that these varieties, in the mimber and disposition of the cir- 
cles whi(-*h distinguish one stick from the others, may prodin^e several in the (Com- 
binations. Ite this as it may, the time and attention which tlie nativ(‘s of Oloak 
Bay giv(* to this game prov(‘ that it has for them a great attraction, and that it 
warmly excites their interest. 


WAKASHAX STOCK 

Bellabei.la, British Coluinhia. (American Museum of Natural 
History.) 

Cat. no. seventy-two wood ptml)liiig sticks, 5 inches 

in length and six-sixt(Tmths of an inch iii diamet(U\ in l(‘atln‘r 
poucli, all marked with red and hlack ribbons and burnt totemic 
designs; the ends hollowed: paint sti(*k in pon(‘h. 

Cat. no. Set of lifty-four light-colored wood gambling sticks 

about 4|| inches in length and live-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, lengths slightly irregular, in leather pouch, all marked 
with red and black ribbons, the ends flat: double-pointed paint 
sticks, one end red, tin* other black, in pouch. 

Both sets were collected by Dr J. AV. Powell. 

Kwakti TL. Nawiti, British Columbia. 

Dr (\ K. Xewcombe describes the stick game (called by tlu* Haida 
sin) of these Indians under tlie name of libaiu : 

The sticks Jire mostly made of crab apple, yew, vine, mapl(‘, and birch. Some 
were inlaid with aladone shell. Th(\v are in sets of two. three, or four alik<», 
but mostly of two. The saim* s(»(s of names occur in evta-y villag(‘. Flaw wen‘ 
not of fjimilies, tribes, or crests, mu* of animals or birds. TIa* only nana* 
secured was of one having two diagonal bands, which they call kVdpstAle, twisl^Ml 
stalk. Tliere was only one way of playing, and the game was played on small 
eating mats raised in the middle and sloping toward i^ach of the two i)lay(‘rs. 

Bi’itish Coluinbia. (Cat. no. 19017. Field (’olunibiaii Mu- 
seum.) 

Set of sixty-five polished \voo<l sticks, 4^ inches in Icufith: variously 
colored, ends rounded. Collected by Mr (Jcorfie Hunt. 

Makah. Neah bay, Washington. (Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37.‘1H0. Ten jdain \v<M)den disks (figure 3+0/0. - iiu-hes in 
diameter, one fac<' painted with from eight to ten dots near the 
edge, the other with a jiainted ring near the edge. Two have all 
black edges and one all white. 
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Cat. no. 37381. Ton plain disks with hole in center (figure 3406) ; 
diameter, inches. Three have all black edges and one has all 
white edges. 

Cat. no. 37381. Ten disks with raised rim and nicks around the 
inner (‘dge (figure 340e) ; diameter, IJ inches. Two have all 
black e<lges and one all white. 

Cat. no. 373S2. Ten plain disks (figure 340^/), inches in diameter. 
One has all black edges and two have all white. Accom[)anied 
by a mass of shr(‘dde<l cedar bark in which the disks are manipu- 
lated. 

Collected by the writer in 1000. 

Dr (ire(»rge A. Dorsey'* thus describes the game: 

Sacts sji-whaik. n»lls far. 'J'his is (he most f-ommon and perhaps the hest- 
kiiONVii >?auie played by the Indians of Washington. It is i»layed with tcMi disks 

(huliak). while the count is kept with twelve 
stieks (katsake). Four sets of this ^iaiiie 
were (‘ollected, two of them being made of 
idder. the other two of maple. None of the 
frjets have any si)e<*ial markings to tlistingnlsh 
them from tlie ordinary sets of (his region, 
except that in one std one side of tlie disk has 
eight small dots near the (‘dge and a blaek 
band near th(» (*dgo on th(‘ other side. In all 
of the se»ls seven of the disks hav(‘ p(‘rimeters 
half white and half black. In tbr<.‘(‘ s<‘ts two 
of the nMnalning disks have a iu*rirneter (mi- 
tin'ly white, while that of the t('iith disk is 
(‘iitirely black. In th(‘ fourth set the p(M*i- 
nader of two (d’ tia* disks is (Mitindy ida(‘k, 
while that of the third disk is entindy whit<‘. 
In the three sets, where then' is a singU* disk 
with an edge entirely hlnek, it is known as chokoi)e, or man, th(' disks with 
white boi'ders being known as hayop, or female. In the fourth set, aorording 
to this nomenclature, then* would he one tVmalc* and two men. I was informed 
by Williams that the ohj(*ct <»f the game is to guc'ss th(» loc'ation <»f tla* female, 
and, as tia* nomenclature was given him by iia*, I am at a loss to reconcile the 
fact (hat in tIa* three sets colleett'd there were two females in ('aeli set. It Is 
prohahli* that in sets of (his sort tlie blaek -edgeal disk may he designated as the 
fomal<‘, as without (piestioii it is the single disk, distinguished from all others 
in the s(d, which is the one sought for in every instance. . . This game 

is played only by men. 

Charlie Williams informed the writer that the Makah play this 
gam<‘. <o tlie accompaniment of singing and drumming. 

J. G. Swan,^ under Gambling Implements, says; 

Of thes(*, one form consists of disks made from the wood of n hazel wdilch 
grows at Caiie Flattery and vicinity. The shrub is from 10 to 15 feet high, 
and with Ilinhs from 2 to 3 iii.*la*s in diameter. The name In Makah Is hnl- 

" GumoN of the Makah Indians of Noah Bay. Tho American Antiquarian, v. 2.‘l, p. 71. 
1001. 

"The Indians of Cape Flattery. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, no. 220, 
p. 44, 1870. 



Fia. JhO o, h, r, (/. Gaming disks; di- 
ameters, 2, U, i:, and 2i inches; Ma- 
kah Indians, Neali Iwiy, Washington; 
cat. nos. U7.'IS(lto Free Museum 

of Science and Art, C^niversity of 
Pennsylvania. 
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ll-A-ko-bupt, the disks biil-lii)k, and tho ladml-him. Tho jynino is ('oiihihui 

among all tlio Indians of this territory, and is called in the jargon la-lmll. 
The disks are circular, like checkers, alsnit 2 inches in diameter, and the fourth 
of an inch thick, and are nsually smootlied oft ami iM)lished with rare, 'they 
are fli*st cut oft transversely from tlie end of a stick whicii has l»een s(*](M-ted 
and properly prei>ared, then smoothed and p(»lislaMl, and markcil on the •alter 
edge with the color that designates tlieir value. Tlu'y are used in sets ef ten, 
one of which is entirely hhu'k on the outer tnlge, another eutindy white, ami tiio 
rest of all degrees from hla<k to whit<‘. Two iK*rsons play at tlie gaim\ eaeh 
having a mat liefore liim, with the end next liis op|M)nent sliglitiy raistMl so 
that tile disks can not roll cait of r<‘ac li. Kac*h jilayer has ten disks whieii he 
covers with a quantity of tlie finely lieaten l»ark and tlic*n s(*paraf(‘s the lieap 
Into two ecpial parts, shifting fhcMu rapidly on the* mat from hand hand, 'idle 
opposing player guesses whicli heap contains Ihc' white* or I>lack. and on making 
his sek?ction tlie disks ai*c‘ rolh‘d down the* mat, when (*aeli pit*e*e is se*paratedy 
seen. If he has guessed right, lu‘ wins; if not, he* lose*s. 



Fio. 3il. 8tU‘k gtimt*; l«*ngtli of .splints, ti* in<*lieN: Yarok Indians. Califoj iiia: fat. no. 87Ji57, Kroo 
MuHC*\nn •jf Sidcnco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


WASHOAX ST(KMC 

Wa8iio. Carson valley and Lak<‘ Pahoe, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes tho following frame nndcq- the name* of 
dtsndtsu : 

A winnowing iiasket is imerted and held with tlie le‘ft Imnd while* nine small 
slic'ks, 2i inehes long, are held in tlit‘ right and a iinmi>e*r of tliem hidde*h under 
it, Tlu' ofiponent guesses wlie*lhc‘r an odd or even nnmlier was hi<!«1eii. Tliis 
is a mairs game. 

WEITSPEKAX SroOK 

Yurok. Klamath river, California. (Cat. no. 87257, Free Alnsoum 
of Science and Art, riiiv(‘rsity of IVnnsylvania.) 

Set of ninety tine splints (tijjnre 841), stained yellow, four marked 
with black in the center, ten with I>la<*k spiral in center, and tmi 
with black spiral at the ends: lenfrth, i)i inches. Elevmi plain 
splints in the bundle are inehes in leiiffth. 

Collected by the writer in 1000. 

The game is caiied hauk-tsu, the .sticks eis-kok. and the marked stick, or a‘*e\ 
pal-kotz. 

Another set, cat. no. 37258, consists of forty-seven coarst' splints, two 
marked with black, 9 inches in length. 
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Bata WAT. Humboldt county, California. (Cat. no. 37269, Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) , 
Bundle of two hundred and fifty fine splints, three with black bands, 
8 inches in length, and two hundred and six fine splints, three 
Avith black center, tivo Avith black center and ends, sixty-six all 
black, and (he remainder plain, 8J inches in length. 

These Avero collected by the Avriter in 1900. The sticks arc called 

gutsapi, the trump, schowowick, and the 
GSmSSSSSSSSHsi^^ gam<‘, bokoAvoris. 

' 'I Cat. no. 37287. TAvelve cylinders of hard 
polished Avood (figure 342). 4^ indies 
C^^i^SSSSSSSSSS^Z.^ io length, and fiA’c-sixteenths of an 

inch in diameter, [lainted as folloAA's: 
Five Avith broad black band in the 
middle, fiA'cAvith band at the end, one 
Avith bands at eiuls, and one Avith two 
bands nearly midway from the ends. 
These sjiecimcns Avere purchased by the 
j xJP. "^^*b*r in 1900 at Areata, California, and 
<;aine from an Indian Avho Avas (irobably 
from Klamath riAcr. A Mad River In- 
pki. 842. SHoic tfame; length of diuu named Dick, at Blue Lake. Califor- 

sticks, 4j Inches; Klamath river, . • i 1 ^ i -a 

California; < at. no, ;i7;;gr, Free Mu- ^111, m^OfrinZOd thusu stl(‘ks ail(l Srtld it 

i»umof s. if'iKo Htid Art, Univ^r- ^y^s customary to plav Avitli six, five alike 

alty of Pennsylvania. , , , ' . ‘ ^ . , 

and 0110 odd ono. 1 lio sticks were con- 
cealed in bundles of ^rass. lie gave the same vocabulary as that re- 


cealed in bundles of grass, lie 
corded above for the fine sticks. 


Zl^NlAX STOCK 

ZiJNi. Zuhi, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 4980, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) % 

Twenty -one small willow sticks (figure 343), 2J inches in length. 

Th(‘se were collected iiy the writer in 
1004 and are used in a game called sawi- 
posiwai, sticks mixed up. 

The sticks are first rolled lietwoen the hands 
and the hundle divided, with the hands behind the Fio. 343. stick game; length of 
hack. The hands are then brought forward an<l sticks, 2i luchoa; Zufil Indians, 
the other player, who knows the total nuinher of Zuftt, New Mexico; cat. no. 4389, 

sticks, li los to guess the munhor held In the left Brooklyn Institute Mu«,um. 

hand by calling out. A stake i.s put up, and If the player guesses correctly he 
becomes the winner. The game is no longer played, and was recalled with diffi- 
culty by an old man. 
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Hand (Jame 

This game, which I have designated by its common Englisli name* 
is most widely distributed, having been found among si tribes be- 
longing to 28 different linguistic stocks. This extensive distribution 
may be partially accounted for by tlie fact that, as it Avas playtMl 
entirely by gesture, the game could be carried on between indiA'i<lnaI>' 
who had only the. sign language in common. 

The name is descriptiA^c', referring to the lots l)eing held in the hand 
during the play. The game has been designated also the grass game, 
from the custom in ("alifornia of Avrapping the lots in bundles of grass. 
The lots are of se\a*ral kinds. I'he commonest consist of bone cylin- 
ders, some solid, others hollow, betAveen 2 and o inches in length. 
They are made in pairs, one or Iaao sets b(»ing uscmI. ()ne pie(‘e in 
each pair is distinguished from- the others by having a thong or 
string tied al)out the middle. The unmarked bone is som(‘time< 
designated as the man and the marked bone as thi‘ woman. The 
object is to guess the unmarked one. Inst(‘ad of bones, Avooden 
cylinders, one of each pair tied with cord or having a ring of bark 
left about the (Muiter, are used. The Yankton Dakota use Iavo small 
squared sticks, notched diU'erently. In a degenerate form of the 
game the playei’s use little strings of beads or a bullet. The IMma 
emi)lov three tAvigs Avith a finger loop at one end^ and among some of 
the tribes of Arizona and southern California, Avhere th(‘ game 
receives the Spanish name of peon, the lots are atla(‘hed to th(‘ Avrisi 
Avith a cord fastened to the middle. This is done to prevent the 
players from changing them. 

The four bones, two male and tAvo female, like the sticks in the 
four-stick game, probably represent the boAvs of the tAvin AVar (lods. 

The game is commonly counted Avith sharpened sticks, Avhi(*h are 
stuck in the ground bet aa ecu the players. These are most commonly 
twelve in number, but, five, ten, fifteen, sixteen, et(\, are used. The 
arrow deriA^ation of these sticks is illustrated in the Wichita gaim^, 
page 270. The hand game is one for indoors, and is usually played in 
a lodge or shelter. Both men and vA’omen play, but usually ({nite 
apart. The number of players Aaries from tAvo to any number. Tin* 
opponents seat themselves upon the grouiul, facing each otlu‘i‘, the 
stakes commonly being placed l>elAAeen the tAvo lines. The side hold- 
ing the bones sing and sAvay their hands or bodies. 'Flu* guesser 
indicates his choice by swiftly extending his hand or arm. If he 
guesses correctly, the bones go over to his side. 

The bones used in this game are frequently highly valued, being 
esteemed lucky, their oAvners thinking that their lu(*k Avould pass to 
the person who acquired these bones. 
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AUJONQUIAN STOCK 

Arapatio. Wind liiver reservation, Wyoming. (Cat, no. 61722, 
Field Colunibian ilnseuin.) 

Four solid bones, inches in length, smooth and yellow with age, 
two wi*a|)|)ed with cloth, l)la(‘k with dirt, the edges stitched with 
black thr(*ad. Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey in 1900. 
Arapaho. Oklahoma. 

Afr dames Moom^v in his paper on the (ihost-daiice Keligion " gives 
an account of tlie gaqutit, or Inint-the-bntton game: 

'Diis is a I’avoritc winter tjaine witli IIjc i>rairle tribes, and was prolaibly more 
or b‘ss p,‘m*ral Ibroiii^hont tin* <‘oiinfr.\. It is played both by men and women, l>ut 
never by tlie two sexes her. It is the regular pone In the lonj? winter 

nights after tlu* scattered families have al)andoned their exposed summer 
positions on tlie open jn*airic and moved <lown near one another In tlj(‘ shelter 
<d* the (inilKn* alonj^ th»‘ streams. . . . Frecpiontly there will he a party of 

twenty to thirty nn n j;amin;r in oia^ tipi, and sioKinj^ so that their voices can he 
luaird far out fnan tla* camp, whih» from another tljii a few rods away i-omes a 
shrill oborus t’roni a j'roiip of women en^aj^ed In anollier ^aiiie of the same 
kind. 'File (ilayers sit in a <*ir<le around the tli»i tire, those on one sid<» of the 
tire playinj^ aj^ainst those on tlu* other, 'flu* only recpilsih's are the button, or 
pi'<iaii, usually a small l>it <»f wood, anmnd whl<‘li is ti<'d a pie<e of string or 
utter skin, witli a pile of tally sticks, as has !)een alr(*ady d(‘scrilu*d. Each 
liarty has a “ laitton," that of one side hein^' i)ainted black, the otlu‘r helnj? red. 
The leader of <»ne party takes the button and c'luleavors to move It from one 
hand to tlie otlH‘r, or to pass It 4)n to a partiu*!*, while those of tlu* opposin)4 side 
keel) a sliarp lookout, and try to Kn(*ss in which hand it is. Tliosc* having the 
button try to <b'<‘t‘ive ilu‘ir opponents as tt) its wlu*realMjuts by putting; one 
band over tlu* o(lu‘r, by folding their arms, and l».v pultlnu: tlieir baiuls Ijehiiul 
tlu*m, so as to pass the* Ka'^iaii to a partner, all tlu* wliih* keeping time to tlie 
rliythm of a ji^aniinjr < horns siinix by the wliob* party at tlu* t4)p of tlu‘ir voices. 
'Fbe soii^.: is v<*ry jM*onliar arul well nij^h indescribable. It is usually, hut not 
always or <*ntir'*ly, nnnu'anin,:;. aii<l jumps, halts, and stai^K^^rs in a most 
surja-isin^ fashion, but always in i)erfe<*t linu* with the movements of the 
hands and ;irnis of the siii;j(»rs. The f;reat4*st of ij:ood-nature<l e\citc‘nu*nt 
prevails, and every f<‘w minutes some inort* excitahh* player claps his hands 
over his month or h(*ats the ground with Ills tint palms and i^ives out a rei?nlar 
war whoop. All this linu* the opposing players are watching? tlu* hands of the 
other or lookiiij^ straight into their fa<*es to ohserv(» t*V(*ry tell-tale movement 
of their features, and when one thinks he has discovered in whl<*h haml tlu* 
button is, lie throws out bis ilmmb toward that hand with a loud “that!*’ 
Should he p:uess arlKiit, his side s<*ores a certain iiumher of tallies, and in turn 
talk's tlu* hut Ion and la'^ius another son^. Should the ^ii(»ss he wroUK. 
losinir side must i^ive up an etpiivaleut mimher of tally sticks. So the play 
t^oes on until tlu* small liours of the night. It is always a gambling game, and 
tlu* stakes are sometimes very large. 

Ill the story entitled Split-Feather, Dr (ioorge A. Dorsey** relates 
that OIK' (lay there was an invitation for the Star stwiety to go to the 
head mail’s tij)i to play hand game. 

" Kiiiiricpnth Annual llpport of the Bureau of KthuoloK.r. p. 1<)08. IHWJ. 

TradltlouH of the Arapaho, p. 200, tJhlcago, lOOa. 
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Blaokfeet. Fort Mackenzie, Montana. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied,'* says: 

They have inventcnl iiuiny Raines for their amnsoinont. At one of ihem they 
8lt In a circle, and several little heaps of ImnuIs, or other things, are piled uj), for 
which they play. One takes some pehhles in his haiiil. moving it l)ackwar<l aiul 
forward in measured time, and siiiRinR, wliile another endeavors to Ruess tla‘ 
number of |)ebhh»s. In this manner considerable sums are lost and won. 

Montana. 

T)r (Jeorjnre Bird (iriimell says: 

Another popular traine was what with more southern tribes is called “haml:;;” 
It Is llIvO Hutton, hiitton, whos Rot thi* huttonV '^Fw'o small ohloiiR boties 
were used, one of which had a Idack riiiR anaiml it. TIkksc who parth ipateil in 
this game, numlaa'ing from two to a dozen, were divichMl int») two eipial parti<‘s, 
ranged on either side of the lodge. Wagers were made. ea« h lua-son hotting with 
the one directly opposlt(‘ liim. Then a man took the hones, and. hy skillfully 
moving Ids hands and changing the ohjeets from one to the otlier. sought tc* make 
It Impossihle for the person opposite him to decide which hand h(‘ld tla* marked 
one. Ten jMiints w«'re tin* game, eonnied by sticks, and the sid<» wliich lirst got 
the number took the stakes. A song always aeeomtianied tins game, a weird, 
unearthly air- if it can he so called— hut, wlien heard at a little distance, very 
pleasant and soothing. At lirst a s<‘an‘ely audibli‘ mnnmir, like the gentle 
soughing of an evening hrec'ze. it gradually im reased in volume and naicluMl a 
very liigh pitch, .sank <inickly t<i a low bass sound, rose and fell, and gradually 
died away, to be again repi*ate<t. 'The person <‘oneeallng tin* bones swayed his 
body, arms, and liamis in time to the air, and went through all manner nf grace- 
ful and intricate moveiiieiits for the purpose of confusing tia* guesstu*. The 
stakes were sometimes very high, two or three horst^s or more, ami men have 
been kn<»wn t(» lose ev<‘r,vthing they possesse<l, even to their elothiiig. 

— — Southern AlhcTta. 

Rev. John Alaclean ' says: 

Sometimes the boys and young men of the caini) form themselves into a gnuip 
nnd play a game of guessing. Two or more p(Ts«)ns .are (►pposed, eadi to each, 
or one side against the other. A small article is sel(‘ct(*d. and one of th<*m. 
passing it from one hand to tlH» other, holds out hotli liaiuls for his opponent to 
guess the hand containing the article. whi<h he tries to do l»y placing in the 
closed hand, which he supiK».ses is tla‘ right oia*. a small ple<e of wood. If he 
has guessed rightly, it hecoiiies his turn to use the article to be smigbt. i’lu' 
small sticks are kept as a record of the game, until one of tbe <*ontestants has 
won them all from his opponent. During the whole lime of playing tlu* one who 
holds the thing to be guessed sways his body, singing and praying for success. 

Cheyennk. Montana. 

It appeal’s from Dr (irinnell's aceounl (hat (ho i^ainc of hand, as 
played by the Pawnee, is iilayed also by the Cheyenne. 

“ Travels in the Interior of North America, tranBliUcd l>.v 11. Kvuiis Lluytl, p. 2r>4, 
liondon, 1843. 

* Blackfoot Lodge Talcs, p. ISl, New York, IS0*J. 

® Canadian Savage Folk, p. rai, Toronto, ISOC. 

^ The Story of the Indian, p. liS, New York, 1805. 
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Cree. Wind River re^servation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 37028, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
String of eight yellow glass beads in two rows, tied in the middle, 
and a string of small white and blue glass beads in two 
i‘ows, one white and one blue, tied in the middle (figure 
344) ; length, inches. 

These were (collected by the writer in 1900 from an Indian of Riel’s 
band, who gave the name as gaiinshwaslikwak, and said they were 
used in the hand game. Four sticks are used as counters. A ring 
and a cartridge are also employed. 

Muskowpetung reserve, Qu^appelle, Assiniboia. (Cat. no. 

(>1997), Field Colum!>ian Museum.) 

A cartridge shell and a small string of large white and black heads 
used in the hand game. 

These W(‘re (collected by Mr J. A. Mitchell, who gives the following 
account of the hand game under the name of meecheecheemetowaywin : 

\<) limit as to numbers or sex of players. The objeet Is so to manipulate one 
ef Uie two pieces, i. e., the marked c^arlrbi^e sbeil, as to puzzle the player’s 
opponent as to the hand in which it is held. Formerly 
an obloiiK marked slick was used instead of the cartrirlKc 
shell: tlie shell is now used ahnosi exclusively. 

This is one of the most common Indian pnnblinj^ 
Karnes, and is valued very hiRhly. The stake usually 
f)laye<l for is a |M>ny, or sonudimes several of them. The 
count is kepi 1>y means of ordinary pieces of stick, wliich 
are thrust into the ground as points are won, and added 
to or suhlraetfHl fnan by eji(‘li player, ac<*ordinK as lie 
wins or loses, at each kucss. 

In playiiiK for fl horse, the value of the animal Is pre- 
arranged at so many sticks, which are then played for. 
either one at a time, a few at a time, or all at one stake, as the holder of I lie 
sti<‘ks may see lit. Four points usually count for one Kaiue. Playing is often 
kept np for days and iiiKlits at a time. 

AlthouKli I lie (‘artridKc shell and small string of heads seem of Imt little value, 
Kreat <IilMciiIty is encountered in Ketting them from the Indians, and then only 
at an exorhilant price, as they have an impression that wlien they sell a 
game I hey also part with the right to play that game in the future, unless with 
tile (‘onsent of llie luiyer. 

Manitoba. 

Kev. E. A. Watkins, iw his Dictionary of the Cree Language,® gives 
the following definitions: 

N 

Millilche uslwatookwiik, tliey gamlile, from niichlche, hand, and iistwatoo- 
wuk, they liet, referring to tlie game of hand, 

Grosventkes. Montana. (American Museum of Natural History.) 
Cat. no. String of eleven brass lieads and one red glass bead 

(ligure 34r)(/) and another of s(*ven green, one blue, and one red 
and orange glass beads (figure 345ft), about U inches in length, 



Pio.344. Beads for hand 
game; length, 1; iiicliert; 
rr(M3 Indian.^, Wyom- 
ing; ent, no. HTffciS, Free 
Museum of Seienee and 
Art, Univernity of 
Pennsylvania. 


London, 1865. 
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and 12 counting sticks (figure 310), willow twigs painted rod, 
18i inches in length. Collecte<I by Dr A. 1.. Kroc'her in 1001. 

Cat. no. ,55,. Two bones, cone-shaped (figure 347), 2 and 2i inches 
in length, incised with rings (one with twenty- four), painteil 
red; ijcrforated at the larg(>r end, through which a tied thong is 
pasaxl. Collected in 1001 by Dr A. L. Kroeber, who describes 
them as bone hiding buttons^. 



Fi>{. ;U7. FiB.JMK. Fi^, 

Fiii. 34*1, ft, />. Btnids fftr Land gamt*; ItMigth, 1 J inchew; (4rt>Kvtnj| n^ Jiidiiiiis, Montanii; rat. no. 
jyjjp, Am»*ricau Muhohui of Nalural History. 

FlO. lUfi. Counting stifks for hand game; length, 18;. inehea; UroHVf'fitre Jmlians, ^hmtana; 

oat. no. xViiierifun Museum fff Natural History. 

Fni. 1147. Bonos for hand game; lengths, 2 and 2l inelms; (IrosvfMitn* Indians, Montana; eat. no. 
luSn Ameriean Museum of Natural History. 

Fid. H 4 H. Bono fur hand game; length, liie.h«*H: (JroHveijln* Indians, Montana; cat no. 
t 8 ? 7 i Amorlean Musonm of Natural llistf»ry. 

Fio. 849. Bones for hand game; Luigth, iriehe-*: Piegan Infliuns, Alberta; eat. no. 

Field Columbian Museum. 


Cat. no. Flat oval l)oue, higlily polished and painted red and 

incised on one side, as shown in figure 318; length. 2] iiiclu's. 
Collected in lUOl by Dr A. T.. Kroeber. who describes it as a 
hiding button. 

Piegan. Alberta. (Cat. no. (10354, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four bones for hand game (figure 340), solid, with round(‘<l end-i, 
two wdth black hand at the middle, aiul two plain; length. 2:{ 
inches. Collected by Mr K. M. Wilson. 
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ATHARASOAN STOC^K 

C Ji J PE w YA N. A tl laba sea . 

Katlu'i* Petitot gives the following cleHnition: 

Jeu <lo inn ins. udzi. 

This name, he states, is general to all the dialects. 

KTCTiARKoTrJNK. Koi’t PriiHT of Wales, Iveewatin. 

Samuel Ifearne says: 

'riiey have another simple indoor pinie, wldeh is tlml of taking' a hit of wood, 
a hutfon, or any other small thin/?, and, aftm* shifting; it from hand to hand 
several limes, askin^r tlieir antagonist whieli hand it is in. When playing at 
lids pune, wliieli only admits of two persons, eaeh of them have ten, iifteen, or 
twenty small chips of wood, lik<* malclies, ami when one of (he jdayers ^nessi's 
ri^^hl lie lakes one of his antnp>nist’s sticks and lays it to Ins own; and he that 
first «ets all tla* sticks fr<»m the other in that manner is said to win the game, 
which is pmerally for a single load of powder and shot, an arrow, or some 
other thing of Imonsiderahle value. 

Han KnxTiiM. Alaska. 

Fiiout. Frederick Schwatka/ V. S. Army, fijjiires a pair of bones 
for tl>e hand game as Udiig used l)y the Aiyan and Chilkat. (See 
1». :i88.) 

I\Aw<'noi)iJSNK. Mackenzie. 

Father Petitot" gives the following detinition : 

Jeu de mains, ndzi. 

Kli'nuHx. Alaska and Yukon. 

Father Petitot gives the following definition: 

Jeu de mains, odzi. 

Sarsi. British ("olumbia. 

l{ev. K. F. Wilson describes the following game : 

'I’wo men .•«|uat siile liy side on the ground, with a blanket over their knees, 
and tliey have some small article, siadi as two or three brass heads tied togetlier, 
whieh they pass from one to anotlun* under th<» ldank<*t : and the other side, 
widcli consists of two p(»rsons, has to gncss in whhdi hand the article Is 

to he found— very niu<*h like our children’s “ hunt the whistle.” 

Taki ij.i. Stuart lake, British Columbia. 
lieM'ivud Father A. G. Alorice ^ says: 

We find (lie elegantly carved gamhliiig sticks of the West (’oa.st tribes replaced 
by simple polished pieces of lynx or other aniinars hones without any particular 

" Dlctfoiinnlre «l(* la Laiiguo l*iiris, lK7(i. 

''A .Tuii^’iipy I’rum Prince of Wales's Fort In lliulsun's Bay, to the Northern Ocean, p. 
a:if), T.ondon, 170.’>. 

‘'Along Alaslia's Great River, p. :»27, New York, 1885. 

** Fourth Report on the North-Western Trities of (Xinada. Report of the Fifty-Eighth 
Mooting of the British Association for the Advancoinont of Science, p. 24n, London. 1880. 

'• Notes on the Western l>f*n(^s. Transactions of the Canadian Institute, v. 4, p. 77. 
Toronto, 1811.5. 
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deslfirn, and with the mere addition to one of the pair of the sinew wrapping 
nec-eswary to determine the winning stick. The Babine specimens [figure .'150] 
are rather large and must prove awkward in tlie liand of the gambler. But they 
have the reputation of being preventive of dishonesty, 
if distinctions l)etwtH‘n the lionest and the dislionest < an 
be established in connection with such a pastime as 
gambling. Such of these trinkets as are holh)w have 
generally both ends shut with a pie<*e <if wood, and con- 
tain minute pel)bles atid gravel, wliich produce a gentle 
rattling sound in the liand of tlie native, much to ills 
own satisfaction. 

Figure 351 represents the TaiiKoirtiii [TsilkotinJ and 
figure .‘1.512 the 'rse'keline (Sekanil equivalent of tlie 
Babliie gambling sticks. It will be seen from the 
latter that the Ts<*‘*kr*hne. who are the most primitive and unculturiHi of tlie 
three ’tribes wlio.se te< lniology is under review, are again tlie only iieoiile who in 
this ^connection, as witli regard to tiielr spoons, have made the merest atteiiqd 
at bone carving. 

The game ])layed with tliese lione pie(*t^ is, I think, too well known to demand 
a des<Tlption. 'riie jerking movements and passes of hands of the party operat- 
ing therewith, as well as the drum beating and the singing of th(» stiectators or 
partners, are pra<‘tised among most of the Imlian races, espec'ialiy of tlie 
Pacific coast, which have occupied the attention of Ameri(*an etimoioglsts. d'ho 
Abb6 Petitot says In one of his latest publications that tliis game Is adventi- 
tious among the Eastern Ufaies, who have borrowed it from tiie t'rees. This 

<sxjms^ 

Fig. m2. 

FlO. 3A1. Bonos for hand giiiiic: length, .'I in<*h«*H; Tsilkctin IndiaiiM, British ( VdiiTiibia; from 

Morice. 

Pio. 858. Ihmos for hand game: length, 8 hirhos; Sekiiiii Indians, Britisli rolnmi)ia: from 

Morlce. 

remark is no less apposite with regard to their kinsmen west of tlie Koclcy 
mountains. Altliougli iio oilier chance gtiine tio.s.se.sses to day so many charms 
for the frivolous Western IKmes, the old men assure im* tliat it was formerly 
unknown among their fellow-eouiitryiiien.’ 'Pliat llieir ti'stimony is bastMl on 
fact the very' name of that game would seem to indicate, since it Is a men* verli 
in the impersonal mood, not'so a, “one keeps in the hand while moving," and 
is therefore of the fourth category of Dene nouns. The word for “ gamlding 
sticks,*’ such as used in connection with not'so a. is no'ta, wliich is the .same 
verb under the iioteiitial form, and means “ tliat wliicli can lie lield in the liand.’* 
Any of the surrounding races, 'rsiinpsiaii, Sali.slian, or Algompiln. may i>e held 
resijonslhle for Its introduction among the Western Denes, for tlH\v are all 
exceedingly fond of it. 

The original counterpart of the modem not'so’a was the atlih,'^ which in times 
was passionately played by the Carriers, hut is now altogether forgotten (‘xcept 
by n few elder men. 




Fio. ;i5o. Bones for hand 
game; lotjgth, 8 iinduvs; 
Babine Indians, British 
(kdumbia; from Morice. 


"May lie translated by “gumbUng” in a general sense. 
24 ETH — 06 M 18 
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Elsewhere " Father Morice contrasts the hand game with the stick 
game as being played silently, while a tambour- 
ine or some appropriate substitute, such as a tin 
pan, is continually beaten as an accompani- 
ment to the former. 

Umpqua. Oregon. (Cat. no. 3003, Brooklyn 
Institute Museum.) 

Two hollow bones (figure 353), inches in 
length and inches in diameter, both with 
two incised lines near each end and one 
with two bands of leather set in grooves around the middle. 



Fio. 853. Bonoa for hand 
ipraxno; length, int^hes; 
Umpqua Indiana, Ore- 
gon; cat. no. JKXKJ, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. 


C’ADDOAN HmCK * 

Pawnee. Oklahoma. (Field (Columbian Mu^um.) 

Cat. no. .'iMll. Set of eight sticks of smoothed natural brown wood, 
21 inches in length. 

Cat. no. 59380. Set of ten stick counters, four yellow and four green, 
each with feather tied with thong at top, and two plain sticks; 
all 16^ inches in length. 

Cat. no. 59416. Long bone pipe bead, 2^ inches in length, and eight 
counting sticks, 17 inches in length, four painted yellow and 
four blue, feathered like arrows, both series differently (figure 
354). 



FlK.aM. Fig. HSR. 


Fto. 854. Baad and counting stioks for hand game; length of bead, Inchee; length of counters^ 
17 inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 5M16, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fig. 865. Sticks for hand game; length, inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; lAt. no. 71854^ 
Field Columbian Museum. 

Cat. no. 71588. Set of eight sticks, 22 inches in length, copies of 
feathered shafts of arrows, four painted blue and four painted 
red, accompanied with a short slender bow. 

Cat. no. 71654. Set of four sticks (figure 355), 1} inches in len^h, 
marked in pairs alike, one pair with six notches on one side 

"The Western — Their Mimners and Customs. Proceedings of the Canadian In- 
stitute, third series, v. 7, p. 164, Toronto, 1889. 
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and one notch on the other, and the other with incised crosses, 
one on each side of each end of the stick. 

Cat. no. 71650. Two downy crane feathers, one faintly painted red, 
the other green. Mounted on small twigs; total length about 
12 inches. 



Fiii. 856. C^janting atlckn tor baud gaiu»; Iwngtli, 12 inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; cat, 
no, 71047, Field Colunilnan Museum. 


Cat. no. 71647. Set of eight sticks (figure 3r)C>), 12 inches in length: 
painted red, with a small <toss incised near the top, and each 
having a hoop, 35 inches in diameter, made of a twig, attached 
by a thong. 'Fhe inner half of each hoop is wrapped with sinew, 
and the hoop is bisected with a thong of buckskin having two 
feathers tied in the middle and one on each side of the rim. ^ 

Cat. no. 71649. Two wooden pins, each with four cut feathers tied at 
top; total letigth, 12 inches. 

Cat. no. 71603. Cane whistle, 16J inches in length, covered, except 
near the mouth, with painted buckskin having feathers attached. 

Cat. no. 71648. Set of eight counting .sticks, peeled twigs; 16 inches in 
length. 

All the foregoing were collected by Dr George A. Dorsey. 
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Pawnee. Oklahornii. 

Dr (Jeorge Bird (Jriunell** says: 

Perliai)s no KamhliiiK j^aino \h so widespread and so popular as that known as 
“ hands.” It eonsists in guessing in which of the two hands is held a siiiall 
marked object, right or wrong gm*ssing l>eJng rewarded or penalized by the 
gain or loss of points. Tlie players sit in liiu‘s facing each other, each man 
betting with the on<? opposite him. The <»bject held, which is often a small 
polished bone, is intrusted to tlie l)est player on one side, who slt.s op|>osite to 
the best player on tlie other. The wagers are laid — after more or less discus- 
sion and liargaining as to the relative value of things as unlike as an otter- 
skin (luiver on one side ami two plugs of tobacco, a yard of cloth, and seven 
cartridges on the other— and the game begins with a low song, which soon 
increases in volume ajid intensity. As tlie sing(‘rs hcM*ome more excited, tlie 

man who liolds tlie hone moves Ids hands in time to tlie song. Iirings them 

togetlier, seems to cliange the bone rajiidly from hand to liaiid, liolds their 
palms togetlier. puts Giem behind his back or iimier bis rolie. swaying his body 
back and forth, and doing all he eaii to mystify the jdayer wlio is about io try 

to choose tlie bone. Tlie otlier for a time keeps bis eyi^s steadily fixed on the 

bands of ids oi»[)oneiit, and, gradually, as tlie song grows faster, bends forward, 
raises ids rigid liand witli extended forefinger above Ids liead and holds it 
tliere. and at last, when be is ready, with a swift motion lirlngs it down to a 
horizon tnl, fMdnting at one of tlie hands, wldcli is instantly opcMied. If it 
contains the lione, tlio side which was guessing lias won, and eacli man receives 
a stic’k from tlie ofiposite player. Tlie lione is tlien passed across to the fippo- 
site side, the song is renewed, and the others guess. 

In a letter, referring to the liand game, Dr (irinnell writes: 

It is iw»imlar among all the northern trilies of which 1 have any knowledge 
and has a wide vogue in tlie west. I have seen It among the Arlkara, Asslnl- 
holn, Grosventres of the Prairie, tlie tlircM* tribes of the Hlaekfoot Nation, 
Kootenai, Shoslioni, Ute, Cheyenne, Arapalio, and l^iwiiee. 

WiciiiTA. Oklahoma. (Field (\)himbian Museum). 

Cat. no. Set of coiiuling sticks for hand game (figure 357) ; 






Pio. Ji57. Counting sticka for hand game; length, 20 inches; Wichita Indians, Oklahoma; cat. 
no. 50B16, Field Columbian Museum. 

•The Story of the Indian, p. 27, New York.liToS. 
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twelve unusually well-made arrows about 20 inches in length, 
with sharp points; the feathering regular and of good work- 
manship ; six painted blue and six yellow. 

Cat. no. 59355. Half a set of counting sticks (figure 358); six 
arrows, uniformly painted and well made, with sharptmed points 
that show evidence of having been repeatedly thrust into the 



Pio. 868. Counting HtickH for liand game; Iriigth, Wit;hitu IiidiariH, ( )klahoma; rat. 

no. 6fl.'i65, Field Cblumhian MuKonm. 

ground. They arc well feathered and painted blue for the greater 
part of their length. The. portion to the extent of about 2 inches 
nearest to and including the feathering is painted yellow. 

Cat. no. 59.34(). Set of counting slicks (figure 359) ; eight unpainted 
arrows, 244 inches in length, which t(Tininate abruptly in blunt 


Pig. 860. CountinK stierks for hand game; length, X44 and lii incht^n: Wichita Indians, Oklahoma; 
cat. no. 60846, Field </olnml»lan Muaoum. 

points; the feathering is well tlone, but unusually short; also 
four undecorated wooden shafts. 

Cat. no. 59227. Set of eight counting sticks, 20 inches long, with 
blunt points at one end and at the other a bunch of small <‘agle 
feathers. One half the shafts in this set are painted blue and 
the other half red. 
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Cat. no. 69288. Set of counting sticks (figure 360) ; eight well-made 
.shafts, 18 inches in length, with no trace of feathering or points, 
and four similar shafts, 12 inches in length; all painted dark 
blue. 

Cat. no. 59266. Set of counting sticks (figure 361); eight plain 
shafts, 16 inches in length, and four plain shafts, 10 inches in 

length; one half the 
number of each are 
painted blue and the; 
other half red. 

The sets were collectiMl 
by Dr George A. Dorsey,' 
who described ® them as 
they are arranged above, 
as illustrating the grad- 
ual transition of thecount- 
ing stick iised in the hand 
game from the actual 
|)ra<'tical arrow to the 
simple stick. The four shorter undecorated sticks are explained by 
the collectx)r as each <‘qnivalent to eight of the long ones. Doctor Dor- 
sey stated that the bones used in the game most often consist of two 
bone tubes, such as are now purchased from traders for use in the 



PlO. 800. Counting HtioktJ for hand gamo; longtha, 18 and 
12 inches; Wichitti Imllann, Oklahoma; cat. no, 59388, 
Field Columbian Mnsoum. 



Fig. a«l. Fig. m. 


Fio. 881. Counting Htickn and beads for hand game; lengtha of atlokB, 16 and 10 Inches; Wichita ^ 
Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no, 60366, Field Columbian Museum, 

Fig. 862. Drum used in hand* game; diameter, 16 inches; Wichita Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 
50817, Field Columbian Museum. 

manufacture of breast ornaments, and that he was informed that they 
use at times even a bullet or some equally unpretentious object. 

Cat. no. .69317. Small, double-headed drum (figure 362), i inches 
deep and 16 inches in diameter, made of two pieces of rawhide, 
car«?fully and eveidy stretched over a circular wooden frame and 
laced along the median line. One head and half the body are 
painted blue, the other half Ixung painted pink with a large 
blue circle in the center of the head. 


“ Hnud or Guessing Game among the Wichitus. The American Antiquarian, v. 23, p. 
^ 60 , 1001 , 
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This was collected by Dr George A. Dorsey, who states that (he 
peculiar manner of painting was due to its being used in two cere- 
monies, the blue side being used in the War dance, while the use of the 
pink side was confined exclusively to the Ghost dance. 

Cat. no. 59362. Large drum (figure 363) , constructed similarly to the 
preceding, 8 inches deep and 30 inches in diameter; accompanied 
by four forked stakes, upon which the drum is suspended at some 
distance from the ground, when in use. by four leather thongs, 
which extend out on the four sides from the center. In addition, 
the drum l)ears on the upper surface a braided rawhide handle. 

The entire surface of the drum is painted a dee{) blue, both sides 
containing similar symbols. The center bears a red circle 6 inches in 
diameter, upon which is an unusually 
good drawing of an eagle, the black- 
tipped white wing and tail feathers 
being drawn with great fidelity; the 
body is of course black. Surrounding 
this red sphere is a narrow blue line 
from which radiates a while line 5 
inches in length, which is crossed at 
right angles n<*ar the outer eml by a 
moon symbol in red. The line termi- 
nates in a five-pointed blue star. Be- 
tween this star and the edge of the 
drum is drawn in white a pipe with 
a short stem. Running diagonally 
acros.s near the outer (idge of the* 
drum is a yellow star with a pipe in white similar to the one just 
luentibncd. The two diagonally opposite sid(*s ari* occui)ied. one by 
a red and the other by a green star. This specimen was collectcil by 
Doctor Dorsey, who states that he was informed that this drum was 
used not only in the hand game, but in the so-called War dance. Tt 
is u.sed also in rain ceremonies, but coiu’erniiig the latter there was m)t 
time to get any detailed information. The pipes have special ref- 
erenct‘, of course, to the use of the drum during the war ceremony. 
He gives the following explanation of the symbols: 

The red center syinboUzos the earth. Its light blue IxHUidary being the (Inim- 
ment; the white line leading from the flrniainent te the l>lne star representing 
the way of life which the sidrits of tlie dejMirted travel in tlieir .tourney lo tlie 
west, as blue among the Wlchltas is symbolic of the west. The color syniliollam 
of the three remaining stura is north for the green, east for tlie yellow, and 
south for the red. The deep-blue color of the drum Itself reiirosents the 
heavens. 



PiQ. 38H. Drum used in hand game; di- 
ameter, Bf) infiten; Wirhita Indiann, 
Oklahoma; eat. no. Field (^.ilum- 
biaii Mnseiiiu. 


The following is Doctor Dorsey’s account of the game : 

The ceremony about to be described took place on the afternoon of Sunday, 
the 16th of June, 1001, In a very old Wltchlta grass lotige, about 7 miles 
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north of Anadjirko, Okla. This particular house, hy the way, I was informed 
had long been the scene of this and similar eeremonles. Indeed, on the previous 
day I had here witnessed tlie ghost dance. Arriving at the lodge about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon I found that it was already tlironge<l with people, those of mid- 
dle or advan<*ed age pre<lonilnating. The floor had i)een carefully swept, and 
both the east and west doors were open. Just outside of the lodge, exi)OKe<l to 
the full rays of the sun, Mas susix'iided the large drum above described, with 
its four supports. I was not able to learn on iiaiulry M’hether the drum was 
j»!aced in this position eerenionially or whether it M^as simply for the purpose 
of tiglitening tiie beads through the action of heat. From the use of the drum, 
however, later in tlu» ceremony, 1 am im‘line<l to believe that this first exposure 
to tla' sun was cenMUonial in character. Within the lodge the occupants 
assumed positions — some one sld<‘, others on the other — leaving a large 

optMi space al>out liie tin' heart ii In the <*enter. Two old %voinen assumed a posi- 
tion lialfway between tlie liearth and tiie Mcstern side of the lodge, and to one 
of tliem was passetl tiie bundle of counting sticks previously descrllKMl tinder 
no. oirjSS. A number of im‘u then gathered to tlieir left, when the large drum 
was brouglit in and ]»la(v<l in their midst, and the smaller drum was plaeeil 
ill the hands of one of their number. The drumiiiers then began a slow and 
measured beating, all at the same time joining in a sort of ebant. ’Phis, I 
Mas iiifoniHMl, was a supplication to the sun that the gajm» might proci'ed 
quietly ami orderly, and that M hicliever side lost should hear no ill will toward 
the M'iniiing sld<‘, and tliat at the coiKdiision of tlu* c*en*niony all might he 
happy. That this, hoMever, does not represent the full moaning of the song 
Is entirely prohalile. The old Momen then <*aine forM^ard toward the t'eiiter of 
the flour, <iiie of ihem Iiearing in her hands two small hone cylinders, around 
one of Mhich Mas fastened a black thong. With arms outstretched aloft she 
turned toward (lu* sun and uttered a prayer Mdiich lasted <)V(*r a minute, all 
the otliers In the lodge keeping profound silence. She tlien passed the cylinders 
to an old man sitting on tiie north side of the lodg(', Mdio immediately placed 
one In eaeli hand and l>eg{in to wave his arms hack and forth in front of the 
body, the jnemhers on ills side h(*glniiing to sing to the accoinpaniinent of the 
heating of (iu' tMo <inims. .Vfter several passes he signified that lie was ready, 
M’hen the othiT <if tiie Im o M’omen occupying the center of the lodge guessed at the 
location of tlic nnmark<*d <ylind<*r. Her guess proved to he corr(»(*t, and, as 
she repres<Mite<l the faction sitting on the south side of tla^ lodge, a red arro>v, 
symbolic of tiie .vuiitli, Mas thru.'^t into the ground in front of and hetM’eon the 
tM'o tally keepers. The cylinders Mere then jiasseil to one of the menihers of 
the oi)posit(* side. Mho ri*pcated the iierformanco just described, \vheii the 
At<»m/in who represented the party of the north side hazarded a guess. Hefore 
she did tliis, however, she tomdied tlie tips of the fingers of both hands to 
11 h‘ sid(‘ of tile hearth, nibbed her hands in front of her face, and then out- 
htn'Jelu'd them in the direction of the sun. Thus the game w'as eoiitlmietl Mdth 
varying fortuiu' until almut i\ o’clock, at M'hich time the side of the north was 
In possession of ail the counters. 1 was prepared fr(»m what I had observed 
of this game among other tribes to s(K‘ some outbreak of joy u]K)n the part of 
the victors. Instead, hoM’over, the game se<*med one of intense solemnity. The 
cylimlers M'ere jiassed hack to the woman representing the guesser of the win- 
ning side, M’ln> held them aloft as lK»fore and uttered a prayer. Next she took 
the hiindle of (‘ountliig sticks and went through the same performance, at the 
termination of Mdiich, without any inlimatlon, both sides Joined In a song 
ac(*ompanied hy the low^ beating of the drum. This song was exceedingly 
beautiful and resembled nothing so much as a subdued but devout hymn of 
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thanksgiving, as Indeed 1 was Informed that it was. The song lasted for 
perhaps ten minutes, when those present began c'onvorsing in low tones, whldi 
very soon be<*ame more animated, and they began to leave the lodge and assene 
ble on the south side of the lodge at a level sj)a(e cleared of all vegetation, 
where they gathered in one great circle. The large drum was then brought 
out by one of the leaders, who held it toward the suu. uttered a prayer, and 
again all sang a song, which was of the same general character as the one jnst 
described. The drum was then returned to its former position just outside 
the lodge. Five of the older men now began a distribution of food, consisting 
of meat, brea^l, and coffee, to Jill those i)rc‘scnt, ami the ceremony was at an end. 

The cmitrast between this sedate and digiiillod i)erforinancc and tin* loud, 
boisterous, weird all-night performances, sucli as are condm'ted. for example, 
by the Kootenays, was profound, and no one could have witnessed this game 
without bcHrouiiug <*onvlu<*ed tliat a dm‘p religious signiticanco underlies at lejist 
one of the games of the American aborigines. 

Wichita. Oklahoma. 

In the story of The Thunderbird and the Water Monster." as 
related by Dr (Hcorj^e A. Dorsey." tiie hand game is described as the 
great gambling game of the people of these times. The wagers were 
generally large, ])e()ph‘ >om<‘times betting their lives and weapons, 
in (he former ease the winners taking the lives of the losers. 

< IlIMMESVAN STOCK 

Ntska. Nass river, liritish Oolnmhia. 

Dr Fran/. Doas '' describes (he following game : 

Leha'l : the guessing game, in whi<‘h a Imne wrapped in cedar-bark is hidden 
in one baud. TIu? jdayer must guess in wbl<‘h baud tlie bone is Idildeii. 

< lliNCM)KAN STOCK 

Chinook. Shoahvater bay, Washington. 

James G. Swan ^ says: 

.Vnotlier game is jilayed by little stleks or stones, wbirh are rapidly thrown 
from hand to hand with the skill nt experiences! Jugglers, accompanied all the 
while by some song adai»ted to the occasion, the winning or b>sljig the game 
depending on being able to guess correctly whicli liaiul th(‘ stick is in. Tliis 
game can Ih‘ play<Hl by any iiunil»er of persons aiul is usually resnrtetl to wluai 
the members of two different trllnis me(*t, and is a sort of trial of superiority. 
Before commencing the game the betting begins, and each article stak^nl is 
put before the winner, and whoever wins takes the whole pile. 

Chinwk. Near Fort Vancouver, Washington. 

Paul Kane says : 

The one most generally i>lay<Mt consists in holding in eacli hand a small stick, 
the thickness of a goose (pitU al>out an inch and a half in length, one plain 

“The Mythology of the Wichita, p. 102, WiiBhlnKton, 1004. 

‘ Fifth Kepoit on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Sixty-fifth Mooting; of 
the British Assoclatlou for the Advancement of Science, p. r»82, London, ispr>. 

“The Northwest ('oast, p. ir»8, New York, 1857. 

< Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North America, p. IHO, London, 1859; 
idao the Canadian Journal, v, ill, no. 12, p. 276, Toronto, July, 1855. 
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and tin? otlior distinguished by a little thread wound round It, the opiH)8lte party 
being required to guess in which hand the marked stick is to be found. A 
Chinook will play at this simple game for days and nights together, until he has 
gambled away everything be isissesst's, even to his wife. 

Chinwk. Columbia river, Oregon. 

John Dunn says: 

One of their usual games is this: One man takes a small atone, which he 
shifts from hand to hand repeatedly, all the while humming a low, monotonous 
air. The bet being made, aeeordlng as the adversary succeeds in grasping the 
luuul which contains the stone he wins or loses. The game is generally i»layed 
with great fairness. 

Ross Cox ^ says : 

Their oominon game Is a simple kind of hazard. One man takes a small stone, 
which he changes for some time from hand to hand, all the wliile hiinuning a 
slow, monotonous air. The bet is then made, and according as bis adversary 
sii<*ce<vls in guessing tin* hand in which the stone is c*oncealed. he wins or lost^s. 
They seldom cheat, and submit to llieir losses with the most pbiiosopbicul resig- 
nation, 

Clatsop, ^loutli of the Columbia river, Oregon. 

Lewis and Clark'* give the following account: 

^rhe gaine.s are of two kinds. In the first, one of the company assumes tlie 
office <if banker and plays against the rest. He takes a small stone alsnit the 
size of a bean, which be shifts from one hand to the other with great dexterity, 
repeating at the same titm» a song adapted to the game, which serves to divert 
the attention <if the company; till, having agreed on the stake, ho liolds out Ids 
hands, and tlie antagonist wins or loses as he succeeds or fails at guessing In 
whl<‘Ii Ini lid is the stone. After the banker has lost bis money, or whenever he 

is tired, the stone Is transferred to another, who in 
turn challenges the rest of the company. 

Wasgo. Hood river, Oregon. (Cat. no. 

00471, Field Columbian Museum.) 
Four bone cylinders (figure 364), from leg 
bones, yellow and polished from use and 
age, 3 inches in length; two wrapped in 
Pm. 304. for hand two places by a buckskin thong in a groove 

*rnd4nB,^or^onl which has been cut in for the reception of 

rat. no. (10471, Field coinm- the band. On each end of the marked 

hian Museum. ’ . /. -i . ... 

nones are five deep, sharp incisions. 

Thesis were collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who says: 

The game Is tlukuina. The unmarked bone Is cola, “ man,” and the marked 
bone, skagiillak. “ woman.’’ The marks on the efid of bones are yaklinutema. 
The counters, wowuk, were burnoti upon the death of the owner’s brother. 

« The Oregon Territory, p. 0«3, Philadelphia, 1846. 

•^The Columbia River, vol. 1. p. :U)2, London, 1831. 

History of the Expedition under the Command of Lewis and Clark, v. 2, p. 784, New 
York, 1893, 
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COPEHAN SIHICK 

WiNTUN. California. (Cat. no. , Am«M*ipan Museum of Natural 
History.) 

Four bones (figure 365), inches in length, two tied in the middle 
with cord and two plain. Collected in 1902 
by Mr Howard Wilson, who gives the name 
as dam. 



costa NOAN STOCK 



Rumsen. Monterey, Ca 1 i fornia. 

J. F. (t. de la Perouse« says: 

The other Kame,& named tuiissi, is more easy ; they 
play it with four, two on each side; each In his turn 
hides a pieeo of wood in his hands, whilst his lairfiuM* 
makes a thousand >:estures to take off the attention 
of the adversaries. It is <‘urions eimuf^h to a stander-hy 
to see them s(]uatted down opposite to each other, keep 
ing the most profonml silenee, watching the features 
and most minute elreumstanees whieh may assist them 
in discovering the hand whi(‘h eom^eals the piece of 
wood ; they gain or l(»so a point ue<‘ording to their guess- 
ing right or wrong, and those who gain it have a right to hide in tlieir turn: 
the game Is r> points, and the eommon stake is l)eads. and among the indei)en<lent 
Indians the favors of their women. 


Fio. liTiTi, BonoAforimruI 
MTami'; inrlies; 

Wintnn Iiuliaiis, Oali- 
fornia; oat. no. 
American MiistMiru of 
Natural History 


ESKIMACAX STOCK 

Eskimo (Labrador). Ungava. 

Mr Lucioti 'M. Turner " says : 

The yuuiiK Kiris often pluy tlio game of taking an objeet and secreting it 
within the closed hand. Another is (‘ailed upon to guess the contents. She 
makes inquiries as to the size, color, etc., of the object. From the answers she 
gradually guesses what the thing is. 

KALAPOOIAN STOCK 

CALAPoorA. Siletz reservation, Oregon. (Cat. no. Field Co- 

lumbian Museum.) 

Four bones (figure .%6), 31 inches in length and 1 inch in <li«iiiei»*r 
at ends, two with a leather band around the middle an<l two 
plain. Ten counting sticks of willoiv, 85 inches in length, 
pointed at one end, ivith a black burned band at top. 


•A Voyage round the World lii the .rears ITS.’S. 17S0. 1T8T. and 1788. v. 2, |>. 221, 
T4>ii(lon, 1708. 

• 8«e p. 472. 

Ethnology of the Ungava District. Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethn»>i 

ogyt p. 265, 1804. 
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These were collected by T. Jay Bufort, who gives, under the name 
of ithlaciiin, the following account of the game: 

Any number of players c-oine toffether, at which time two captains choose 
sides. Then tlic captains divide the Iwmos. each taking one white ahd one 
marked bone. The players sit facing each other with the counting sticks lying 

l»etween them. Hy lot they 
decide which side shall play 
first. The successful man will 
take a hone in each hand» 
holding them in front of him, 
and will exchange tliem so 
rapidly that the bystanders 
are sup|>ose<l not to know 
which hand lias the marked 
}>oiie. Tiien holding both 
hands still In front of him, 
exposing the ends, an opposite 
man makes a guess l»y point- 
ing at the hand wlilch he 
thinks contains the white 
lM)ne. The hands arc tlien 
cjpened. exposing the hones to 
full view, if tile gnesser lias 
pointed to the marked bone, ho loses, and one of tlie markers is Immcsliately 
placed to tlie credit of the player. If he guesses the white bone, he wins, and 
one of tlio markers Is placed to his <‘redit. Then he proceeds to shuffle the bones 
for the oj)])Oslt(' side to guess. 

Tbo amount of the stake played for Is generally arranged on a series of 
12 gaine.s, each side putting up the amount collectively, ami the winning side 
dividing at llie end of tlie game. This docs lait prohibit anyone, Imwever, from 
betting on a single game or on one band, wliicb Is often done as tlie game 
proceeds, 

KinWAN STOC K 

Kiowa. Oklahoiua. 

Mr ,I allies Mooney describes the band game of th(» Kiowa as 
follows ; 



Fig. iirtft. Bones and cemnting stii ks for Imnd Kaaie; length 
of bone.s, inches; hmgth <if sticks, Hj inches: ( ‘alapfioya 
Indians, Silet/. rc.servation, Oregon: cat. no. fKkJUTi. Field 
Ooliiinbiaii Miisoiim. 


I'be name d(Va signifies the tipi game; from do, tipi or Imuse, and “a," a 
game, because, unlike most of their games, it is playtsl Inside the tipi* being 
e.s.sentialJy a game for the long niglits wIxmi tlie whole tribe is a.ssembJetl in the 
winter camp. A similar game is found among nearly all our wild triiies; it is 
played liy iioth sexes, lint never together. In Its general features it resembles 
our game of “ bunt tlie iiutton,*’ the players forming a circle around the fire of 
the tipi, one-half of tiieni playing against tlie others, sitting facing them on the 
opposite side of the fire. 'I'lie leader of one party then takes the k*lllbo, or 
iuitton, a short piece of stick wrapped around the middle with a strip of fur, 
and small enougli to i)e (*oncealed In tile hand. Putting his closed hands 
together, lie rai.ses liis arms abc»ve his Jiead, clasps them across his chest, or 
puts tliein behind his l>ack, endeavoring to pass the kTAlx) from one hand to 
another, or fnan his own hand to that of his next partner, without being per- 


** (’/ilondar Ilfstciry of (he Kiowa Indiana. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p. 348, 1808. 
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ceived by any of the opiK^nito parly, all the while keepiiiK time to the ihovcmiumUs 
of bis bands with one of the peculiar do-fl son^s, in which the members of his 
party Join. 

When the opiK)slnK player thinks he has detec*tetl in which hand the other 
has concealed the stick, he indicates it with a peculiar jerk of his thumb and 
index linger in that direction, with a loud TSo<il (t'omaiu'he for “That!”) ; if 
he has guessed correctly, he scores a i*ertaiu numlHM' of points, tiie account being 
kei)t by means of a bundle of green-painted tally sticks. lie then takes the 
k’lUho and begins a similar set of movements in time to aiiother^song. in which 
his partners Join; so the game goes on far into the night, until tlie <'ontest 
is decided and the stakes won by one sicle or the othei*. It is a most animated 
and Interesting game, of whi<*h they are very fond, and frequently at night in 
the winter cami) the song c‘horus may be heard from several games in progre.ss 
simultaneously, the high-pitched vtiices of the women in one tipi making a 
pleasing contrast to the deeper tones of the men in another. 

'Mr Mooney gives a picture of the doa game from a Kiowa calendar 
[figure 307], wliich he describes as follows: 

Winter 1881-8‘J. Inuiri(hVi-4le Saia, “ Winter wlien they played tlie «id-fl 
medicine game.” This winter is noted for a groat dtVA game played under tlie 
auspices of two rival leaders, ea<‘h of whom ela lined to 
have the most powerful “ medicine ” for the game. The 
game was played in the winter camp on tlie Washita, near 
the mouth of ITog Creek, the Kiowa leud<*r being na-teide, 

“ Buffalo-hnll-coniing-out,” alias DAtekiAil, now dead. , . . 
while his opponent was the Ai)ache c*hief and medicine 
man Diivf'ko. The Kiowa leader was recogni?:od distinc- 
tively ns having “medicine” for this game, and it was 
said that ho could do wonderful tilings with the “ button,” 
making it pass invisibly from one liniul to another while he 
held his hands outstretched and far apart, and even to 
throw it uj) into the air and cause it to remain there sus- 
pended Invisibly until he was n'ady to jait out his hand 
again and catch it : in other words, he was pr<»hal>ly an 
expert slelght-of-hand performer. His Apaclie rival. Dil- 
vOko, is known as a medicine man as well as a chief, and 
is held in considerable dread, as it is believed that lie can kill 
by shooting invisible darts from a distance into the body 
of ail enemy. On this occasion he had boasted that his 
medicine was superior for the diVA game, whirh did not 
prove to be the case, however, and as the Kiowa nwHilcine man won the victory 
for his party, large stakes were wagered on the result ami were won by the 
Kiowa, It is said that this was a part of Pa-tepte’s effort to revive tin' old 
customs and amusements on a large scale. "Plie game was witnessed by a large 
concourse, all dresseil and painted for the occasion. IMie iiicture on the Set-t'an 
calendar Is very suggestive. 



Fi(». Hand ganio; 
Kiowa Indians, okla- 
hoiiiii; from a Kiowa 
calendar; from 
McKiney. 


KITI^NAHAN STOCK 

Kutenai. Bonners Ferry, Idaho. (Cat. no. 5187H. Field Colmiihiun 
Museum.) 

Two sets of bones (figure 308), one 2 ^ inches in length and the other 
2J inches in length ; Imth about three- fourths of an inch in diam- 
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eter, hollow, and with square ends. In each set one bone is 
wrapped around the middle with a leather band. 

These were collected in 1897 by Dr George A. Dor^y, who bought 
them from a Kutenai who belongs to a little rene- 
gade band living at Bonners Ferry. Doctor Dorsey 
writes : 

Indian told me that amou^ the Kutenai, or at any 
rate among his people, whenever they played this game 
they always had two sets, thus obviating the necessity of 
passing the set back and forth from side to side, as would 
be the case If they played with but one set. In connection 
with these two Kutenai sets I send you some photographs I 
took of some Kutenai playing this game, taken on the 
Bitter Root river, near Flathead lake, Mont, [figures 369, 
370J. I saw the game played by several different parties ainoiig the Flathead 
Indians, with whom this band of Kutnai is more or less intimately associated. 

Kutenai. British Columbia. 

Dr A. F, Chamberlain® says: 

The Lower Kootenay s are very much In love with gambling, which vice, through 
the efforts of the missionaries, has been entirely sui>pre8sed amongst the Upper 



Fio. 808. Bones for 
'hand game; length, 
inches; Kutenai 
Indians, Idaho; cat. 
no. 51878, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum. 



Fin. Kutenai Indians playing hand game; Montana; from photograph by Dr George A, 

Dorsey. 


Kootennya. In the gambling dance they chant Hal yft! hai yft! hal yft li6, 
repeated an infinite number of times, Interspersed with yells of hd h5! h& hfl! 

•Report on the Kootenay Indians of South-Bastem British Columbia. Report of the 
Sixty-second Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 561. 
London, 180.3. 
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ha hai hal ! ho hr> hal hai I h(i hO ! etc*. Another gambling refrain is I I i ! 
ya 6 e e I 

The gambling eoiiaiats in guoasiiig in which hand one (on which a ring of 
bark Ib left) of two stickB of wood is hidden. The players sit in two rows 



Pio. 870. Kiitenai Indians playing hand gamo; Montana; from photograph by Dr George A* 

Dorsey. 


facing each other, and a number of them keep beating on a log in front of them 
with sticks while the sticks are passed from hand to hand. From time to time 
some of the players sing or contort their limbs In various ways. 

KOLUSCHAN STOCK 

Chtlkat. Alaska. 

Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, U. S. Army,'* says: 

The gambling game which they called la-hell was the favorite during the 
trip over the Chilkoot trail, although 1 understand that they have others not 
so complicated. This game reiiulres an even number of players, generally 
from four to twelve, dlvldcnl Into two parties which fa<*e each other. These 
“teams” continue sitting about 2 or 3 feet apart, with their legs drawn up 
under them, A la Turque, the place selected being usually in sandy ground 
under the shade of a grove of poplar or willow trees. Kach man lays a wager 
with the person directly opiwsite him, with whom alone he gambles as far as 
the gain or loss of his stake is concerned, although such loss or gain is deU'r- 
mined by the success of the team as a whole. In other words, when a game 
terminates one team, of course, is the winner, but each player wins only the 

«Aloiig Alaska*! Great River, p. 70, New York, l«ar». 

/ 
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stake put up l>y liis vls-u-vls. A liiiiidful of \vil!ow sticks, II or 4 inches long, 
and from a dozen to a score in iiuinl)er, are thrust in the sand or soft earth 
l>et\veen tlie two rows of s(|uatl!ng gamihlers, and by means of these a sort of 
running record or tally of the game is kept. The implements actually employed 
in gambling jire merely a couple of small bone bol>bins, as shown | in figure 1171 J, 
of about the size of a lady's penknife, one of which has one or more bands of 
black cut around it m*jir Us ctaiter and is called the king, the other being pure 
white. At the commencement of the game one of the iihiyers picks up the bone 
bobl>Ins, changes them rapidly from one hand to the other, sometimes behind 
his baick, then again under an aiu-on or hat resting on his lap, during all of 
which time the whole assembly jire singing in a low measured melody the 
words. “Oh! oh! oh! Oh, ker-shoo, ker shoo ! *’ which is kept up, with their 
eUx)ws flapping against their sides and tlieir heads swaying to the tune, until 
son»e player of the opiKisIte row, thinking la* is Inspired, and singing with 
unusual vehemence, smldenly points out the haiul of the juggler that, in his 
belief, contains “the king.” If his guess is c'orrect, his team picks up one of 
file willow sti<*ks and places it on Iheir side, or if the jug- 
gler’s team lais gaiiUHl. any oue of tla*ir sticks must l.e re- 
jdaeed in the reserve at lla* center. If la* is wrong then, the 

^ - other side tallies one in tla* same way. The hone “ king and 

U U (pieeu ” are then liaiuh^l to an Indian in the other row and 

tla* same p4‘rformane4» rei>eatc*<l, altlanigli it may he twice as 
long, or half as short, as no native atteinjits to discern the 
wla.»r<»al)on1s of tla* “king” until la* ff*els he has a revelation 
to that eiTect, pro<liieed by the incantation. A gana*wiil last 
anywliere from lialf an laair to three hours. Whenever the 
gaiia* is nearly concluded .aral one i)arty lias gained almost all the willow sticks, 
or at any other exciting indiit of the game, tliey have methods of “ doiilding up 
on the wagers by not ex(*hanging the iKihbins, Init holding both in one hard or 
leaving one or both on the ground under a hat or apron, and the guesses are 
aiiout hotli and count donhle, treble, or cpiadruple. for loss or gain. They 
wag(*r the caps off their heads, their shirts off their hacks, and with many of 
them, no doubt, their prospective pay for the trip was all gone liefore it was 
half earned. 


i r 1.1 s 
n 

Fio. 871. Bohoh for 
luind game; length, 
3 inches; Chllkat In- 
dian.s, Alaska; from 
Schwatka. 


A^ain, lie says : '* 

Another artiele freely nronght to ns was the pair of small lione f'ainhllng 
tools so eharnetcristie of tlu* whole northwest eonntry. Tlu'.v have Isien 
(leserihed when s{H>akln); of the Chilkat Indians, and I saw no material differ- 
ence In their use by this iiartlcnlar tribe. 


TbiNtiiT. Alaska. (Cat. no. American Museum of Natural His- 
tory.) 

Set of four hones (fijfure 372), solid and very old and stained, 
inches in length, not entirely round, hut with a raised strip on 
one side. On two this strip has a fluted edge, ornamented with 
four circles, with interior dots. One of these is plain and the 
others are cut to retieive a band in the middle. One has a plain 
strip with two circles with interior dots and is perforated at one 
end, and the fourth a strip cut away at the sides near the ends, 


« Along Alaska’s Groat River, p. 227, New York, 1885. 
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with four dots. The latter lias two perforations at right angles 
and is cut to receive a band. Collected by Lieut. George T. Em- 
mons, U. S. Navy, who describes the specimens as part of the 
paraphernalia of a shaman. 



E 

Fio.HT/i. BonoH fur hand lenKtli. II in(diu»: ludiaiis, AluKka; <'at. no. American 

Mnnenni <>f Natural Hint^u'y. 


KULANAPAN STOCK 


Gitalat.a. Sonoma county, California. 

Mr Stephen Pow(‘rs « says : 

Whllt* ainonj? tlie Gualala I bad an excellent opportunity of witnesainjj thej^ain- 
bling gnnie of vvi and tep, and a description of the same, with slight \1iriatlons, 
will answer for nearly all the tribes in central and southern (.’alifornia. . . . 

They gamble with four cylinders of bone alxnit 2 inches long, two of which are 

plain and two marked with rings ami strings tied around the middle. The 

game Is coiiduct(‘d by four old and extterlenecHl men,, frequently gray-heads, two 
for each parly, s<iuattlng on their knees on op|)oslte sides of the lire, q'lny 
have before them a (pianUty of tine dry grass, and, with their hands in rapid 
and Juggling motion before and behind tliein, they roll up each plive of hone In 
a little bale, and the op|X)slte party presently guess In which hand Is the marked 
bone. Generally only one guesses at a time, which he does with the word “ tep,” 
iijarkeil one, ”wi,” plain one. If he guesses rigid for botli the players, they 
simply toss the hones over to him and his partner, and 
iKdhiiig is scorixl on either side. If he guesses right for 
one and wrong for the other, the one for whom he guessed 

right Is "out,” but his partner rolls ni» the bones for an- 

other trial, and the gnesser forfeits to them one of the 
twelve i-ounters. If he guesses wrong for both, they still 
k€?ep on, and he forfeits tw«> counters. There are only 
twelve counters, and when tliey have l>een all won over to 
one side or the other the game is ende<i. Eatrh Indian then 
takes out of the stake the article which he or she deiK)slte<l, 
together with that placed on it, so that every one of the 
winning party <.*oines out with double the amount he staked. 

PoMO. Hopland, California, (Cat. no. 200295, 
United States National Museum.) 

Set of four bones (figure .3711), 21 inches in length 
and one-half inch in diameter; interior hollow; two tied with 
thread about the middle and two plain. 


IV t 


3 


Flo. 878. Bonus for 
hand gamo; length, 
inches; Porno In- 
dians, California, 
cat. no.80a2»5, United 
States National Mu- 
seum. 


« The Tribes of Californio. 
Washington, 1877. * 

24 ETH — 05 id 19 


Contributions to North Amorirau Ethnology, v. 3, p. 189, 
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Collected by Mr C. F. Briggs, who states that they are used by the 
Porno and all other Indians in that part of California. 

PoMo. Ukiah, California. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. (51144. F'our «!ylindrical bones (figure 374) from legs of 
mountain lion, 3 inches in length; two bound with native twine, 
which passes through the tube and back under 
wrapping on outside of bone. Smooth and 
highly polished. 

'Phe alx)ve specimens were collected in 1900 by 
Dr (loorge A. Dorsey, who states that the native 
name is shoduwia. 

Slio o()iials “ east ; " du-wi equals “ ulRlit.” The game Is 
(tlayed by Are light in sweat houses.- (.1. W. II. > 

Cat. no. (51192. Four very old and highly pol- 
ished bones( figure 37.')), 2J inches in length, 
from the, foot of the mountain lion. Two 
unmarked bones have on the side a row of e.xcavated pits, 9 on 
one, <5 on theotluT. 'Phe other two bones are bound in the middle 
with native cordage, which passes also inside and outside the 
bone. Each of these latter has a circle of black dots near one 
end, one composed of 7 and the other of 5> dots. 

'Phese spiM'imens wcu’e collected by Dr ,1. W. 

Hudson in 19(X), who gives the native name as coka, 
eastern. Doctor Hudson informed the writer that 
the pits or dots on the bones represent the king- 
fisher. bidatna chata. the patron of the gamblers. 


Fio. 374. Bont^a for 
hand game; length, 
3 innhea; Poino In- 
dians, California; 
cut. no. 31144, Field 
Columbian Musouin. 


CZliCL3 
C ~TM " ~ ' 


Ukiah vallev, Mendocino county, (California. 


c 




; 


Dr ff. W. Hudson describes shoka (coka), cast- 
rrn ^anu*, tlio usual hand or «:rass j^amo. 

The guosser, when calling tcp, guesses that tlie plain 
bone is in the hand in front of the player. If correct he 
takes the hones. When calling wi. he means the bound 
bone is In tile liaiid in front. This tribe always keep one? 
of their hands in front and one behind when Juggling the lionos. A oaller can 
call ko, both, which nieaii.s that ho guesses at both opiK>nents, and the hands are 


PiQ. 376, Bones for 
hand game; length, 
Si inohoB; Porno In- 
dians, California; cat. 
no. 61192, Field Co- 
lumbian Mneeum. 


thus 




The call Iso'-lo-pa, lllckor head hand, means 


I a aa 


A “ ko," or tso'-lo-pa, if correct, wins both opponents’ bones. " T6p," or “ wi " 
call refers to the opponent pointed at only, and the other partner must win back 
the bones lost before the game can proceed in the orthodox way or lose his play. 
The following archaic calls are tery rarely heard In the hand game: 

tVyu tHiuals the high one, the wi bone, or kal-y6' ; or nau-wa-tca-tclm equals 
sit-behlnd'hlm. Ka-tu'-sh61 e^iuals the short one, the tfip bone. 
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PoMO. Nabatel village, Mendocino county, California. (Cat. no. 

54472, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four highly polished cylindrical bones, 28 inche«s in length, from 
the foot of the mountain lion; two bound in the center by ten 
or more wraps of native cord, which there passes in each direc- 
tion and enters the hollow of the l>one. 

This is the most highly i^olished set ever seen by the collector, 
Dr tJeorge A. Dorsey (18t)!)). who gives the native name as coka, 
eastern. Another set (cat. no. .5447H), similar t»> the above, is 2^ 
inches in length. 


Upper Tjake. Lake county, California. (Field ('oluinbian 

Museum.) 

Cat. no. 54408. Two bone cylinders (figure 376), 3 inches in haigth, 
one an eagle bone, wrappe<l with cordagi^ which j)asses through 
and back outside the bone. The unmarked bone is one from a 
momituin lion's foot. Doth bones an* highly l»olished and very 
smooth. 

Cat. no. ,54470. Two bone cvlind<Ts. 2? indies in length, similar to 
above. 

(’at. no. 5140!). Two eagle-bone cylinders, 3 inches in lengt,h, one 
wrapped w’ith native cordage, nine wraps, which 
passes through ami back to centi'r over ends. 

Cat. IK). 54471. Four cylindrical bones, 2',' inches 
in length, from the legs of W'ildcats. Two 
wrapped with twine in center of bone. .\11 
highly jiolished and w’orn smooth. 

All of the aV)ove-described specimens were col- 
lected in 1899 by Dr Ceorge A. Dorsey, w’ho givi's 
the native name as duweku at Ukiah. 






Fra. 376. Bonoa for 
hand lonjct-h, 

3 inclu's; Porno In 
dians. (-alif oriiitt: 
cat. no. 5446H, Fiold 
Oolunibian Mn- 


; — Upper Lake, Lake county. California. (Cat. no. 01215. Field 

Columbian Museum.) 

Tw'o bones, eagle-wing tubes, each about 3 inches in length, one of 
them wrapped as follows: Eight times around the center with 
native cord, which also passes out to the end of the tube and 
back to the other end, then inside the tube* and back to the center 
on the outside. 

These were collected in 1900 by Dr J. W. Hudson from Captain 
Jim Bucknell, a noted Indian character. 


Ll'TVAMIAN .STOCK 

Klamath. Upper Klamath lake, Cregon. (Cat. no. 37490, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Four solid bones (figure 377), 3 inches in length, two w rapped about 
the middle with cord cemented with black gum; six willow 
counting sticks (figure 378). pointed at one end and painted 
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red ; length, 7 inches. Collected in UK)0 by Ur Ceorge A. 
Dorsey. 



Fig. Iirr. Pig. 878. 

Fia. 377. Bon«is tor hand »camc»; lonifth, Hineliow: Klamath IndlanH, OreKoii; <-at. no. 8749B, Free 
Museum of Srumro and Art, Unirorsity of Pennsylvania. 

Pio. 37H. Counting sticks for hand game; length, 7 liMdios; Klamath Indians, Oregon: cat. iu>. 
87496, FrtMfl Museum t)f Hcient^e and Art, University of PeuusylvanU. 

Klamath. Upper Klauiath lake, Ore^rou. (Cat. no. OKUO, Field 
Colunibian Museum.) 

Pour solid bones (lif^ure 379), 3 inches in length, and tapering to 
(^aeh end. Two of the bones have wound about their renters 
stiveral wrappings of a buckskin thong; all of them are deco- 
rated, the two plain ones having on one side of one end a double 
cross, while the marked bones have at one end an incision 





Fio. 379. Bonos for hand gaiuo; length, 3 inches; Klamath Indiana, Oregon; cat. no. 61616, Field 

Columbian Museum: from Dorsey. 

running around the Ixines, from which spring two parallel in- 
ci.sed .spirals, terminating under the wrappings. The set of 
bones is accompanied with twelve neatly made decorated wooden 
pins, inches long. 

Collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who describes the game 
under the name of loipas : " 

The two marked hones are known ns skdtasb, tied around, or litshuaksh. 
male, while the unmarked bones are w»laus. female. The tw’elve stleks serve 
ns counters, kshesh. 

* Certain Gambling Uamea of the Klamath Indiana. American Anthropologist, n. s., 
Ar. 8, p. 22, 1901. 


t 
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Continuing, Doctor Dorsey says: 

In connection with the hand game there should be mentioned a lozenge-ahaped 
stone [figure 380], measuring inches long by li inches in breadth and an 
inch in thickness. This stone, with several others similar in shape, was found at 
Klamath falls, near the foot of Klamath lake', and was obtained by me from a 
merchant as I was leaving tiie reservation. The person from whom I procured 
the specimen said that a number of Klamath Indians had seen the stone and 


PlO. HH(I. 



for hand gatii<;»; loiiKths,lA to‘ii inchoM; Klaiimth Indians, Ort^Kon; c*At. no. 61772,. 
Field <>olumbmii MuMouin; from Dorsey. 


had unanlniouHly declnml that It was formerly nsetl in playing llie hand game. 
It was not poHsIblo for me to vt'rlfy this sttiteinent, but from the sliuixi of the 
atone and from iny Inability to stH> lo what other use it eotjkl have been put, f 
um inclined to the belief that it had been used in tlie hand ganu*. 

Modoc. Yainax stibagency, Klamath reserviilion, Oregon. (Cat, 
no. (51814, Field Cohiinbian Museum.) 

Two slender, tapering wood pins (figure 5581), (IJ inches in length, 
one marked with two burnt bands and the other plain. 


Pto. 881. StickH for hand gamo; length, 61 inches; Mt>d<X! Indians, Oregon; cat. no. 61814, Field 

Columbian Museum. 

They were collected by Mr R. Spink, who describes them as used 
in the hand game under the name of seloogoush and schme. 

MARIPOSAN STOCK. 

YoKtTTS. Little Sandy creek, Fresno county, California. (Cat. no. 
70866, Field Columbian MustMim.) 

Four hollow bones, 3 inches long, two wrapped with cord about the 
middle and two plain. 
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Those were collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as 
used in the grass game. 

Yokuts. Tule River re.servation, Tulare county, California. (Cat. 

no. 70379, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four sticks, inches long and one-fourth inch in diameter, two 
plain and two painted black, with loops for tying to the fingers, 
and ton unpeeled maple counting sticks, 9 inches in length 
(figure 382). 

These were collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as 
used in the game called tatat : 

Played by two persons, each of whom has a pair of sticks, one white and one 
black ; one player puts his hands l>chind him and rings two of the four fingers 
on his right hand with the cords attached to the two sticks. lie thc?u brings 




Flo. 3RS. Sticks and counters fur hand game; longth of stickR, IJ Inches; length of counters. 0 
Inches; Yokuts Indians, Tale River reservation, Tnlare county, California; cat. no. 70379, Pield 
Columbian Museum. 

out his hand, covering the lingers with his left liand. The opiiosllc player 
endeavors to guess whether the black or white sti(!k is nearest the thumb or 
whether the two sticks are attache«l to adjoining or separated fingers. 

MOgUEhUMNAN .STOCK 

CiiowcHiDDA. (Irant Springs, Mariposa county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hndson descril»c.s these Indians as playing the hand 
game under the name of hinawu: 

The bound bone Is called ti-yfi.-u-ni (female) ; the plain, nfing-a (man). 
Ten counting sticks, hd-hfi, are used. 'I’ho call gesture Is nSt, “ there ! ” 

'they also play a game calletl hu'-sa. hi which one guesses which hand hides 
a hidden seed or nut. 

ToiuNAGtroiM. Big creek, Tuolumne county, California. (Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 70210. Four bones (figure 383), 3J inches in length, two 
wrapped with leather thongs and two plain. 

Cat. no. 70217. Three bones (figure 384), 3^ inches in length, two 
wrapped with thongs and one plain; incomplete set 
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Cat. no. 70232. Ten counting sticks of pw^led wild cherry, sharpened 
at one end, 15 inches in length. 

All collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them us used in 
the grass game. Each side has ten counting sticks. 




Fig. :I83. Fig. 884. Fig. 8«i. 


Ftq. 883. Bones for hand game; lonjrth, 83 inches; Topinai^idni Indians, Tuoliinmo county, 
California; cat. no. 70210, Fitdd Columbian Museum. 

Fig. 884. Bonos for hand length, 83 ^ inchos; Topinagugim Indians, Tuolumne (‘ounty, 

California; cat. no. 70217, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fi<}. 385. Bones for hand game; length, 2| inches; Topinagugim Indians, Tuolumne county, 
California; cat. no. TOJilH, Field (Vilumbian Museum. 

Topinaouoim. Big creek, Tuolumne county, California. (Cat. no. 
70218, Field (’olumbian Museum.) 

Four bones (tigure 385), split panther femur, 21 inches in length, 

two bound with thongs. 

These were used by woiuim. They were 
collected by Dr .T. W. Hudson. 




I*1M.\X .STOCK 

Papago. Mission of San Xavier del Bac, 
Pima county, Arizona. (Cat. no. 
(>3.521, Field Columbian ^luseum.) 
Implements for j)eon game (figmv 380) . 
consisting of three slender sticks. 3.1 
indues in lenglh. painted red. black, 
and yellow, each with a finger loop of colored cloth, the red with 
a black loop, the black with a white loop, and the yellow with a 
red loop. Collected by Mr S. C. Simms. 


Fig. 386. Sticks for peon; length, 
3^ inches; Papago Indians, Arl- 
aona; cat. no. 68521, Field Colum- 
bian Museum . 


Pima. Gila River reserve, Sacaton agency, Pinal comity, Arizona. 

(Cat. no. 63300, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Implements for a guessing game (figure 387), consisting of three 
slender round sticks, about 13i inches in lengtli, each with a 
loop of cotton cloth tied to one end, and the other end painted 
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black for a distance of inches; accompanied with twenty count- 
ers, fragments of twigs, alxtut 2^ inches in length. 

These were collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who give»s the name of the 
game as wahpetah, and states that it is played by six persons, thre-e 
on each side, 'riie jilayers on one side conceal the sticks nnder their 
arms, putting a finger into each loop, the other side guessing whether 
they have the sticks under the right or the left arm. 





Fio. 887. Sticks for wahpetah; length, 13l inches; Pima Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 63800, Field 

(\>lumhian Museum. 

Pima. AVrizoiui. 

Dr Frank Kussell " describes the following game: 

Vnputta. — Any miiniKM* of players may participate, Imt tiiey are under two 
leaders wlio are selected by toss. Each draws ui) bis men iii line so that they 
face their opponents. A goal about 50 yards distant is marked out, and the 
game begins. A small object, usually a circular pli»ce of pottery such as are so 
coininon about the ruins of the 8outbw(^st, is carried around behind the line by 
a leader and placed in the bands of one of his men. The opposite leader guesses 
which man bolds the object. If ho guesses wrong, the man at the end of the 
lino In which the object is held, who stands farthest from the goal, runs and 
Jumps over tlio uphold leg of the man at the opp<Ksite end of his line. This 
moves the winning line the width of one man and the length of a jump toward 
the goal. If the first guess is correct the object Is passed to him and there is 
no Jumping until a guess fails.& 

riMITNAN STOCK 

Konkait. California. (Cat. no. American Museum of Natural 
History.) 

Four bones (figure 388), hollow, two closed with wooden plugs and 
wound in Ihe middle with cord, the other two plain; length, 2J 
to 3 implies. Collected by Dr Roland H. Dixon. 

Mr Stephen Powers ‘ relates a myth of the Konkaii in which their 
culture hero, Oankoitupeh (the Invincible), overcame Haikutwoto- 
peh at gambling in a guessing game, and won back his grandfather’s 


® In a forthcoming memoir to he published by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

The object Is called rsAlki, slave. It la 40 or 50 mm. In diameter. Is pitted in the cen- 
ter “ to prevent cheating,” and may be of either pottery or stone. 

® Contributions to North American Ethnology* y. 3* p. 208* Washington* 1877. 
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tribe, which the latter had lost to Haikutwotojjeh through trickery. 
'I'he original game is dcscrilxHl as follows: 

They hud four short pieces of hone, two plain mid two. inurkeil. They rolled 
them up In little hulls of dry grass; then one of the players held up one of 



Pig. 388. BoneB for hand lonj^th, 2l to 3 incheo; Konkau IndianH, California; oat. no. bISk, 

Amorif'an Mnwmm of Natural HiHh>ry. 

Ihoin in each lianch and the ether Jiehl up his. If lie matched them he counted 
2; if he failed to match them the other f*ounted 1. 'Phere were sixteen hits of 
wood as counters, and when one the sixteen he was the winma*. 

MAimi. California. (Cat. no. American Museiuu of Natural 

History.) 

Four bones (figure H81)), '2J inches in leng(b, two plain and hollow, 
and two tied around the middle with (hongs and |)higged at the 
ends, (’ollected by Dr Uolaiul B. Dixon in l!)0;h 
Dr Di.xon refers to the game with bones in his Maidii Myths,® and 
describes the advtuitures of two youths, the sons of a girl and Cloud- 
Man, created out of (wo bunches of featIuTs, and called Always- 
eating, and Compieror, or Winner. After a series of exploits, killing 



Pig. 889. for hand (ramo; longth,, inchos; Maidii Indians, California; cmt. no. 48^01 

Amorioan Museum of Natural History. 

rattlesnakes, wood bugs, elk, and eagles, (^orupieror gambles with an 
op|X)nent, who has a passage through his body and can pass (he 
gambling bones through this from one hand to the other. Compieror 
with the help of the Sun closes this passage, and opens one in liis own 
body, thus winning hack his people, who have been lost to his oppo- 
nent. At the opening of the game the stakes are the players’ eyes. 

In another story, a variation of the preceding, the person with 
whom the hero plays is designated as Old-North-Wind. The stakes 
are eyes and hearts. The hero Avins as before. 

« Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, v. 17, pt. 2, p. 51, New York, 
1002. 
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Maidit. Sutlers fort, Sacramento valley, California. 

Edwin Bryant " says : 

'Fhe game whU*li they most generally play is as follows : Any number which 
may be <‘t»iicc»rne(l in it seat themselves crosslegged on the ground in a circle. 
They are then (Iivi<ied into two parties, each of which has two champions or 
players. A l)all. or some small article, is placed in the hands of the players on 
one side, which they transfer from hand to hand with such sleight and dex- 
fcM-ity that it is nearly impossible to detec't the <dianges. When the players 
holding tlie balls make a i)artic\ilar motion with their hands, the antagonist 
fdayers guess in which hand the balls are at the time. If the guess is wrong, 
it cijunts 1 in favor of the ]daylng jwirty. If the guess is right, then it counts 
1 In favor of the guessing parly, and the balls are transferred to them. The 
count of the game Is kept with sticks. During the progress of the game all con- 
cerned keep np a continual monotonous grunting, with a movement of their 
bodies to keep time with their grunts. The articles which are staked on the 
game are pln<*ed in the center of the ring. 

Ni8hinam, Mokolumiie river, Eldorado County, 12 miles south of 
TMacerville, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the grass game played by this tribe 
under the naiuo of helai ( hole m maternal cousin), or tep and wo: 

I'he bones are made of the ulna of a panther. MaiMhk (man), the bound 
hone; kiKde (woman), the plain hone: team'-he-lal (maternal third cousins), 
the ten stick counters, each of which represents a value fixed ui>on them before 
playing. Hat I tlie gesture and c*all. 

In Todd valley Doctor IFudson found tbe game played under the 
same nann^ in (he usual iiianiier, hut tlu^ plain bone was called toloina, 
penis, and tin* bound bone, pekon, vulva. 

California. 

Mr Ste|)hen Powers says: 

'I’he most common mode of gambling (hi'-lai), used by l)Olh men and women, 
is c<mductcd by means of four loiiglsh <\vlinders of bone or wood, which an* 
>vrai)pe<l in pelh*ts of grass and held in the hand, while the opposite party 
guesses which hami contains them. These cylinders are carved from several ma- 
terials, hut the Indians call them all hones. Thus they have the phrases 
por ioiim 111' l:ii Inn, toaii'-em hi'-lal liTii, du'-i)em hi'-lai Inn, gai'-a hi'-lai bin. 
which means, respectively, to gamble with hiu'keye hones, pine bones, deer bones, 
and cougar hones, 'riiere is a subtle ilifference In thc*ir miials in the quality of 
tlie game, according to the kind of hones employed, hut what it is I can not 
discern, 'rhis game, with slight variations, prevails pretty much all over (!ali- 
fonihi, and as T had opportunity of seeing it on a much larger scale on Gualala 
creek, the reader Is referred to the chapter on the Gualala fsee p. 289 1, 

The su'-toh is the same game substantially, only the pieces are shaken In the 
hand without being wrapped in the grass. . . . 

The tl'-kel ti'-kol Is also a gambling game for two men, played wdth a bit of 
wood or a pebble, which is shaken in the hand, and then the hand closed upon It 
The opiionent guesses which finger (a thumb Is n finger with them) it Is under, 
and scores 1 If he hits, or the other scores If he misses. They keep tally with 
eight counters. 


® What I Saw in California, p. 208, New York, 1848. 

^ Contributions to North American Ethnology, v. 3, p. 3.32, Washington, 1877. 
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Otx)lopa. California. 

A. Delano « says : 

Another is with two small pieces of lM)ne, one of which Is hollow. These they 
roll In a handful of grass, and tossing them in the air several times, aeeompaiiied 
with a monotonous chant, they suddenly pull the ball of grass in two with the 
hands, and the antagonist guesses which hand the liollow bone is in. "I'hey 
have small sticks for counters, and, as they win or lose, a sti(?k is i>ass€‘d from 
one to the other till the close of the game, when he who has tlie most sticks is 
the winner. They will sometimes iilay all day long, stopping only t<» eat. 

SALTSIIAN STOCK 

Bellacoola. British Columbia. (Cat. no. 1839(5, 

18397, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two bones from two sets, inches in lenjrth, 
and three-fourths of an inch in diameter at 
the middle; rounded at ends. Neither bone 
is marked (figure 390). Collected by Capt. 

Samuel Jacobsen. 

Clallam. Washington. 

A Clallam boy, John Raub. described this tribe 
as playing the hand game with four hones, nnder the name of slahah 

The four bones are used, two plain and two with a black mark around the 
middle. The former are called swal-ka, “man,” and the latter sla-nl, “ woman.” 

N TSQUALLi . W ashington. 

George Gibbs ^ says: 

There are several games, the principle of which is the same. In one a small 
p)iece of bone is passefl rapidly from liand to hand, shifteil l>ohlnd tlie back, etc., 
the object of tiio contending party being to :iscertaln In which hand it Is I10I4I. 
Each side is furnislied with five or ten small sticks, wl)i<*h serve tn mark the 
game, one stick being given by the guesser whenever lie loses, and receiyed when- 
ever he wins. On guessing corre<‘tly, it is liis Uirii to manipulate. When all 
the sticks arc won, the game ceases, and the winm*r n^M^ives th«‘ stakes, consist- 
ing of clothing or any other articles, as the play may he eitlier high or lew, for 
simple aiTUisemont, or In eager rivalry. The hackers of the party manipnlating 
keep up a constant drumming with stU-ks on their padtUes. which lie i)efore 
them, singing an iiK^autation to attract good fortune. This is usually known as 
the game of hand, or, in Jargon, lt*ln-kam. . . . Each species of gambling 

has its appropriate tamahno-fis. t»r, as It Is called u|h>ii tiie Sound. Skwolalitfid. 
that is. Its patroti spirit, whose eonntennnee Is invoked by the elmnt ami m)Ise. 
The tamahno-fis of the game of hand is calUsl by the Nlsqually, 1 'saik ; of the 
disks, Knawk'h. It would seem that this favor is not merely solicited <luring 
the game, but sometimes in advance of it, and perhaps for general or contiinicd 
fortune. 

* Life on the Plains, p. 307, Auburn, 1854. 

•Tribes of Western Washington and Norlhwesteni Oregon. ContrlbutlonM to North 
American Ethnology, v. i, p. 200, Washington, 1877. 
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In his Dictionary of the Nisqnalli he gives lahal or slahal as the 
name of both tlie game of hand and that played with disks. Again, 
olahal, or olahalub, means to play. 

( )kinaoan. AVashington. 

('apt. C'harles AA^ilkes** says: 

Tlie cliief aiiuisenient of the Okona>?an tribes of Indians in the winter and 
during tlie lieiit of the day in siiniiiier. when they are prevented from taking 
salmon, is a game eallcHi hy the voyageiirs “ Jeu de main/* equivalent to our 
odd-aiid-even. 

Alexander Itoss ^ says: 

q'lie prineipal game is ealled tsill^all-a-eome, differing hut little from the chall- 
ehall played l»y the Chinooks or Indians along tlie seasoast. This game is played 
with two small oiiloiig polished hones, each 2 inches long, and half an inch in 
diaimder, with twenty sinall sticks of the same diameter as the hones, hut about 
It inclH‘s long. 

Tlie game does not set any limits to the number of playei*s at a time, provided 
both sides he equal. Two, four, or six, as may he agreed upon, jilay this game; 
but, in all large bets, tlie last number Is generally adopted. When all is ready 
and the property at stake liiid down on the spot, the players place themselves 
in the following manner; the parties kneel down, three on one side and three 
on the other, face to face and about feet apart ; and in this position they 
riMiiain during the game. A piece of wooil is then placed on the ground between 
them ; this done, each player is furnished with a small drum-stick, about the 
size of a rule, in his right hand, which stick is used for heating time on the 
wood, in onler to rivet attention on tlie gamoi The drumming is always accom- 
panied with a song. The players, one and all, niulile their wrists, fists, and 
fingers with bits of fur or trapping, in order the better to elude and deceive their 
opponents. Each party then takes one of tlie two small polished hones, and ten 
of the small slicks, the use of which will liereafter he more fully explained. In 
all <*ases the arms and Isaly are perfectly nakeil, the face painteil, the hair 
i-luhiied up, and the head girt round with a strap of leather. The party Is now 
ready to liegin the game, all anxious and on the alert: three of the players on 
one side strik(» up a song, to which all keeji <‘horus, and tills announces the eom- 
lueiicement. The moment the singing and drumming begin on one side the 
great«*st adept on the other si<le Instantly takes the little |>olished bone, con- 
ceals it in om» of his fists, then throws it into the other, and hack again, and so 
on from one fist to the otht'r, nimbly crossing and recrosslng his arms, and 
every instant changing tla* position of his fists. The quickness of the motions 
and the mullling of the fists make it almost imiKissible for his oiqionentH to 
guess whicli hand holds the hone, and this is the main point. White the player 
is manenverlng hi this manner, his three opponents eagerly watch his motions 
with an eagle’s eye, to try and discover the fist that contains the, hone; and the 
moment one of them tlihiks he has discovered where the bone is, he points to it 
with the quickness of lightning: the player at the same time, with equal rapid- 
ity, extends lii.s arm and opens bis fi.st In the presence of all; If it he empty, the 
jdayer draws back ids arm and continues, while the guesser throws the player 
one of the little sticks, which counts I. Hut if the guesser hits upon the fist 
that <*ontaliis the bone the player throws a stick to him and ceases playing, his 

" Narrative of the rnlted States Exploring Expedition, v. 4, p. 462, Philadelphia, 1845. 

Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia River, p. 308, London, 
1849. 
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opponent now through tho naine oiH»ratioii : every miss eounts a stlek on 

either side. It Is not the best of three, but three times running: all lla» sti<*ks 
must be on one side to finish the game. 1 have seen them for a whole w«M*k at 
one game and then not conclude, and I have known the game dt'cided in six 
hours. 

It sometimes happens, however, that after some days and nights are siient in 
the .same game, neither parly gains: in that ease the rules of the game provide 
that the number of players increased or dimiulsluHl ; or, if all tho piayer.s la? 
agreed, the game is relincpiished, eaeli party taking up what is put down: init 
so Intent are they on this favorite mode of passing tlieir time, that It seldoui 
happens that they separate l)efore tlie game is iinislied : and wliile it is in 
progress every other consideration Is sacrificed t<» it : and some tliere :ire wlio 
devote all their time and means solely to gamiilhig: and when all is lost, which 
is often the case, the loser seldom gives way to grief. 

Penelakxjt (Lidmai,che). Ku|M*r isluiKl, sorithoast of X'aiicouvor 
island, liritish Columbia. (Cat no. TV A “iSTo. iVrlin Mu- 
seum fiir Volkerkuiide.) 

Two bone cylinders, indies in length, with indsetl patterns, as 
shown in figure 391; both wrap|H*d with fine cord about the 
middle. 



Fig. 391. Flu. IRK. Fl(t. m 

FtO. 891. Bonoa for hand gamo; leiigtii, 2| inches; Penelakiit Indians. Kui3«*r island. British 
Columbia; cat. no. IV A 2375, Berlin Museum fUr VUlkorkundt*. 

Fig. 892. Bonos for hand gamo; length, 2t inches; Penelakut Indians, Kiiijor island, British 
Columbia; cat. no, TV A 2J175, Berlin Mtiseum fUr VOlkorkundx*. 

Fig, 89B. Bones for hand game; length, 2J inches; Penelakut Indians. Kuper island, British 
Columbia; cat. no. IV A 2377, Berlin Museum fttr VOlkorknnde. 

Kuper island, southeast of Vancouver island, British Colum- 
bia. (Cat. no. IV A 2376, 2377, Berlin Musi'iim fiir V^ilk- 
erkundo.) 

Two sets of bone cylinders : 

Cat. no. 2376. Two cylinders (figure 392), 2^ inches in length, with 
incised rings, central dot at the ends, and one incised line around 
the middle. 

Cat, no. 2377. Two cylinders (figure 393). 2^ inches in length, both 
with incised rings with central dot at ends, and one with central 
band of similar rings, with incised lines on both sides. 

All these specimens w’ere collected by Capt. Samuel Jacobsen, who 

gave the anme of the ganie as slahall. 
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Pi’YAi.i.i r. Cedar river, Washington. (Cat. no. 55923, 5i5924, 55933, 
55934, Field (V)luinbiun Mnstniin.) 

Fonr sets of gambling bones of two each (figiu’e 394 o, h, c, d), 2| 
inches long and an inch in greatest iliameter, one in each stit hav- 
ing incis(>,d lines painted black around the middle, and all 
marked with incised circles painted red and black. Collected 
by Dr (ieorge A. Dorsey. 



Fk,. 8J4 (/, h, if. Bont's for haml K^Lino; It'iigth, iiiohow; Puyallup liitliaim, lUxlar rivor, 
WaHhington; trat. uo. 5511:1:), rtoVKM, Field (Columbian MuHeiim. 


Siii'sw.vr. Kamloops, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas" says they play the welbknown ^ame of lehal. 

SoNmsii. Near Victoria, British Cohiinbia. 

Commamler K. C. Mayne says: 

1 have only se«Mi two Raines played by them, in both of whieb the object was to 
Kucss th(‘ spot whece a small counter liapiiened to be. In one t)f these ^atneft 
the counter was hebl in the player’s hands, which ho kept swiiiKin^ backwards 
and forwards. Every now and llieii be would stop, and some one would Sfuess in 
which hand he htdd the cotmter, winninjx, of course, if he guesstni rlj^cht, ’rhe 
calm intensity and apparent freedom from excitement with which they watch 
the progress of this game is perfect, and you only kfiow the intense anxiety they 
really feel by watching I heir faces ami the twitching of their limbs. 

The other game eoiisiste<l of two blankets siiread t)ut upon the ground, ami 
covered with sawdust about an inch lliit'k. In this was jilaced the counter, a 
piece of i)one or iron al)out tia* size of half-a-erown, and one of the players 
shulTled it about, the others in turn guessing where it was. These games are 
usually played by ten or twelve men, who sit In a circle, with the i)roperty to be 
stakcil, if, as is usual, it c onsists of hlaiikels or clothes, near them, t^hnutiiig Is 
very commonly kept up during the gaiine, probably to allay the excitement. I 
never saw women gamble. 

Thompson Indians. British Columbia. 

Mr James Teit says : 

Another very common game, playetl principally by men, was the “ guessing 
game " (known to the whites as ** lehal ”1. ^lany Spences Bridge women used to 
play It. and had a different song for it from that of the men. Lower Thompson 

« sixth Report on the Northwest Tribes of Cnnacla. Report of the Sixtieth Meeting of 
the British Assodution for the Advancement of Science, p. 041, London. 1801. 

''Four Years In British Foluinlda I’.id Vancouver Island, p. 275, London, 1862. 

^ The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 2, p. 275, New Y’ork, 1000. 
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woiiuni seldom or never played this game. 'J'he players knelt in two rows, 
faeiug one another. Kach side had two short bones I figure 395], one of which 
had a sinew thread tied around the middle. The side playing passed these 
bones through their hands, the opposite side having 
to guess tlie hand of the player which held the plain 
bone. The side playing sang a “ lehal song to tin' 
aec*ompaniment of drums. They generally kept 
time by beating slicks on the floor or on a board. 

Sometimes neither drums nor sticks were used, but 
they simply sang. Many of the players wore over 
their knuckles pieces of weasel or other skin. fron\ 
which hung many thin strips of buckskin ( llgnre 
300 1 . Some of those skin covers reached up to the 
wrist, where they were fastened. Other players used 
strings set with fawn's hoofs around the wrists to 
make a rattling noise. This game Is still often played by the yraing men. 

A note continues : 

The stake was generally value<l at 1*2 counters, which were represonteii by 
12 sticks. Kach party had 0 of tliese counters. When one parly guessed wrong 
they forfeited a counter, whic*h was thrown over ti> tlie ]>arly opiK)site. When 
one the parlies guessed right, the gambling bones were lbri*wa over 1o tlicin, 

and it was tliclr (urn to sing and lo bide 
the hones. When (Hic pai ly won all thc» 
counters, the game was at an caul. When 
a large* iiuinher of gainl)h‘i*s t<M»lv part in 
the game, two pairs of gambling lumes 
were us(*d. 

Mr Charles llill-1'out says: 
Gambling was also a favorite pastime 
here as elsewlierc. Tiie game known 
as rtpui was that commonly ]>raeticed. 
Mucli betting went on among the playcM’s. 
and all bets were made and ** booked " 
before the game comnienced. Tlu» method 
of “booking'* was primitive. The ob- 
jects staked weresiinrly tlc'd or fastcauMl 
together and set on one side till the game was over, the winner then taking ins 
own .and Ids opponent's property. 

Twana. AVashington. ((’at. no. 15)748. 10745). 'Fiold Colunihiiin 
Museuni.) 

Set of two bones (figure 307), iiicho.s in length and 1} inches in 
diameter at the middle, the ends flat. The. hollow interior of 
the bones is plugged with wood. One has a line of incised dots 
encircling it at each end, and the other (the marked oiu‘) similar 
lines of dots at the ends ami three lines of dots aromul the mid- 
dle. On one side the head of an animal is incised on the opposite 
sides of the line. Collected by Kev. Myron Eells. 

“Notes on the N’tlaka'pamuq of British Columbia. Report of the* Stxty-iiinth Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Selence. p. oOT. London, 1000. 



Fig. 3WJ. Kn\u.*kl<*-eovering for hatid-gamo 
players; length. B inchea; Tbonu»s<m In- 
dians, British Columbia; eat. no. 
Amorlean Musouni of Natural History. 



Fig. Bones for hand 

game; length, !{ inehes; 
Thompson IndiaTis, British 
Columbia; eat. no. 
American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 
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Mr Eells describees a game among the Twana played with one or 
two small bones as follows^ 

The youiij^' iih‘ii and older boys play this moat. The players sit opposite each 
other about d feet apart, from one to six or more on a side, each party In front 

of a long i)ole. Then one person takes one or 
both of the l>ones in his hands and rapidly 
ehaiiKes Ihem from one hand to the other. One 
person on tlie opposite side guesses in which 
hand one is. If only one bone is used, he 
guesses which hand it is in, and if both are 
useil. he guesses in which hand a certain one is. 
If he guesses aright, lie wdns and plays next; 
but if not, 1 h‘ loses, and the other continues to 
play. While each one is playing, the rest of 
his i»arty beat with a small stick uiion the 
larger one in front of them, and keep up a 
regular sing-song noise in regular time. Small 
sums are generally hot In this game, from 50 cents to $1.50. Different ones 
play according as they an* more or less successful. Sometimes they grow so 
expert, even if the guess is right, that the one playing can change the bone to the 
other hand without its being seen. 

Elsewlierc ^ Mr Eells says: 

Hie tally is usually kei>t by two of the players, one for each side, with sticks 
8 or 10 inches long, sharpened at one end and stuck in the ground. These 
sticks are moved according to the success of either [larty. A niodiiled form of 
this game is jilayed by using two larger bones or pieces of wood. One of these 
is marked in some way, either with a string tied around the middle of It, a 
carved circle, or if it be of wood the bark may be removed except in the middle, 
wdiere a zone is left. When the small bones are useil, it is optional whether 
one or two be enipl<»yed, but when they jilay with the larger ones it Is neces- 
sary that both be used, for if the player has but one it would plainly be seen 
in which hand it was. 

HHATIAPTTAN STOCK 

Nez Perces. Idaho. 

It is related by Lewis and Clark:'* 

The Indians divided tliemselves into tw^o parties and began to play the game 
of hiding a bone, already described as common tt) Jill the natives of this country, 
which they continued playing for l>eads and other ornaments. 

Capt. B. L. E, Bonneville** gives the following account: 

The choral chant, in fact, which had thus acted as a charm, was a kind of 
accompaniment to the favorite Indian game of “ Hand.” This is played by two 
parties drawn out in opixisite platfsjim before a blazing lire. It is In some 
respects like the old game of passing the ring or the button, and detecting the 
hand which holds it. In the present game the object hidden, or the cache as it 

® Hulletin Unltod StntPH Geological and Geographical Survey, v. .*1, p. 89, Washington, 
1877. 

> The Twana, Ch^makum, and Klallam Indians of Washington Territory. Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 1887, p. 648. 1880. 

« History of the Expedition unde** the ('ommand of Lewis and Clark, v. 3, p. 1008, 
New York, 189.3. 

** The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U. S. A., by Washington Irving, p, 876, New 
York, 1860. 



Fig. 887. Bonos for hand game; 
leugtli, 2$ inches; Twana Indians, 
Washington; cat. no. 19748, 19749, 
Field Columbian Museum. 
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is called by the trappers, Is a small splint of wood or other dhniinitive article, 
that may be concealed in the closed hand. This is passed backwards and for- 
wards amou^ the party “ hi hand,” while the party ” out of hand ” >;uess wliere it 
is concealed. To heiiJrhten (lie excitement and confuse the Kness<*rs, a nnnil)er of 
dry poles are laid before each jilatoon, upon wlilch tla* meiiilM*rs of the party “ in 
hand ” beat furiously with short staves, keeping time to the choral chant already 
mentloncHl, which waxes fast and furious as the gaim* proceeds. As large bets 
are staked upon the game, the excitement is prodigious. Each party in turn 
burst out in full chorus, beating and yelling and working themselves up into 
such a heat that the perspiration rolls down their naktHl sliouiders, even in the 
cold of a winter night. The bets ari^ doubled and treblefl as tlie game advances, 
and all the worldly effects of tiie gaml)lers are often hazarded upon tiic position 
of a straw. 


Nez Per(u^s. Lapwai reservation, Idaho. (Cat. no. d0147. Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Four bones (figure 398), 3 inches in length, highly polished and 
yellow with age, two with a leather hand one-half inch wide. 
The bones arc hollow and resemble a shaft of a linmaii femur. 
These were collected by Dr George A. Dorsey, who gives the native 
name as lokhom. 


Southern Alberta. 



Rev. John Maclean " says: 

The Nez Peref'S have a game which I have oftentimes seen played among the 
Biackfoet, although not In the same fashion, which is guessing with a small 
piece of wood. Instead of a single pair, as among the 
Blackfeet, the Nez Pereas arrange themselves in two 
parties, sitting opposite to each other, and a small 
piece of wood Is passed from hand to hand of the 
other party, the members of which guess, until when 
rightly guessed, they hec'ome the possessors of the 
article. While the game is in motion, the parties and 
those not engaged in the game are lietting, and some 
of these bets^ire quite large. Meanwhile the c*ontest- 
ants sing a weird chant, heating on any article with 
short sticks which will produce a noise. Singing, 
beating time, guessing, rolling and swaying the Ixxly, 
in a continual state of excitement, the game proceeils 
until the one party defeats the other members op- 
posed to them. The onlookers, whites and Indians, 
become deeply interested in the game, and share In the excitement, watching it 
eagerly, and animated by the furious motions of the parties in the game. 



Fio. 398. BonoB for band 
game; length, 3 inch ea; Neas 
Perc6 Indiana, Idaho; cat. 
no. 60447, Field Columbian 
Museum. 


UMATiiiLA. Umatilla reservation, Oregon. (Cat. no. 37536, 37537, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Four bone cylinders (figure 399), three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter and 3 inches in length, slightly tapering to ends, two 

— - — —I 

• Canadian SavaKe Folk, p. 42, Toronto, 1S98. 

24 KTH— 05 M ^20 
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wrapped with a thong in tlie middle. Twenty willow counting 
sticks (figure 400), pointed at one end, 10 inches in length. 

These were collectted by the writc'r in 1900. 

The hones are calleil tako-ma ; the inarkcnl one wa-lak-i-ki. and the unmarked 
wa-lak-l-kiis. 

The game was observed by the author at the Fourth of July camp 
on the Umatilla reservation in 1900." 

In the center of the oiien space was a large square pavilion built on posts, 
covered with green boughs, and sheltered on one side from the sun by young 
evergreen trees stuck in t lie ground. . . . The women sat in two rows facing 

each other, up and down one side of the lodge, the remaining spacte being oe<rupied 
by groups of men jiluyliig cards and by spectators. The stakes, consisting of 
blankets, silk handkerchiefs, strings of glass beads, and money in considerable 



Fis. 3»9. 



Fig. 400. 

If 

Pio. JRW). Bohch for hand gaino; length, H inches; Umatilla Indiana. Umatilla roaervation, 
Oregon; <iat. no. HTKRt, Free MiiHoum of fcicienoo and Art, Univoraity of Ponnaylvania. 

Pig. 400. Counting stieka for hand game; length, 10 inches; Umatilla Indians, Umatilla roaer- 
vation, Oregon: eat. no. HTrwfT. Free Mnaeiim of Science and Art, University of Peunaylvatiia, 

amounts were deposited in a pile between the rows. There were 12 women on 
each shle. Four Isiiies, about .*> lii<*hcs long, two having a black band around the 
center and two plain, were manipulated by one of the youngest and most vigor- 
ous of the women who occupied tlie center on each side. The side holding the 
tiones would sing and sway their arms and bands rhythmically in unison. The 
two sides sang diflferent songs and not always the same one. The refrain was 
very pleasing. . . . The object sceinetl to be? to guess which player along the 
line had the liones, tlie opposite side leader Indicating her choice by a sudden 
sideway motion of her hand. Tlie (*ouiils were kept with 20 sticks, each side 
having 10, which were stuck in the ground in two rows before the principal 
player. All the jmrtlclpants bet on the result, and at the close of the game, one 
or the other side having gained the entire 20 sticks^ the winner would divide the 
winnings acf*or<ling to the individual bets. The game seemed Interminable, first 
one side winning and then the other, and throwing over one or more willow 
t?ountlng-sti<*ks. The men card players used small sticks as counters. 

“A Summer Trip Among the Wentern Imllans. Bulletin of tho Free Muieum of Science 
and Art, v. p. ISO. Pliiiadelphla, 1001. 
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Yakima. Washington. 

Jack Ijong informed the writer that the Yakima call the hand 
game paliote, and that the Klikitat use the same name, while the 
Dalles Indians call it pcsoguma. The Yakima call the marked bone 
walakaki and the white one plush, while the Klikitat call them 
gouikiha and tgope, respectively. 

Pandosy “ gives the following definition : 

To play with the hand, pn-ll-o-shn. 

8IIA8TAN STOCK 

I 

Aohomawi. Hat creek; California, ((kt. no. ifff, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

Four very small sticks (figtire 401) alH)ut 1^ inches in length, one 
plain and the other three marked with very find lines in the 
middle. 

These were collected in 1903 by Dr Koland B. Dixon, who gives the 
name as yiskukiwa, and says they are used the same as (he iKmes or 
sticks in the regular grass game. Dr J. W. Hud- 
son gives the name of the hand game played by 
these Indians as ishkakc, and de»scril)cs the game as 
played with one plain bone and three marked bones. 

■ Fall river, Sha.sta county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game: 

An ovoid stone (bntn, stone), .3 Inches long. Is hidden In 
the hand behind the back by either of two men, and the 
location In one of the four hands is guessetl at by the 
opiKisIng side. This stone is used to Juggle In the air. and 
is also considered an amulet of great power. The game is 
played by men. In every male grave cairn is found one or more sets of these 
stones. Women are afraid of them. 

SHOSIIONRAN STOCK 

Bannock. Rossfork agency, Idaho. 

Mr Thoma.s Blaine Donaldson in a letter to the writer descril>ed 
the Bannock playing the game of hand, as witnessed by him on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1890. 

You may see the wlllow-stlck counters and the betares, or “ beaters," with 
which they marked time on the saplings before them ns they chanted a song 
when the time came for the selected Indian to guess the “ right hand ’’ of his 
opponent 

-Fort Hall reservation, Idaho. (Cat. no, 37062, Free Museum 

of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 



Fiq. 401. Sticks for 
hand lenfct^h, 

1 ft inches; Achoinawi 
Indians, Hat croek,. 
California; cat no. 

American Mu- 
seum of Natnral 
History. 


■ Grammar and Dictionary of the Yakama Language, New York, 1862. 
•February 25, 1901. 
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Four bones (figure 402), 1 inch in diameter and 3 to 3| inches in 
length; two wrapped with a broad leather band. 

Cat. no. 37064. Twenty willow sticks (figure 403), pointed at one 
<md, 14 inches in length, used as counters. 

These were «)llected by the writer in 1900. The bones are called 
tipo. 



Kipr- KB. 



Fig. 40S. 

Fi(}. 402. Bones for hand length, 8 to Inchoe; Bann(M3k Indians, Idaho; cat. no. 87002, Fr<^ 

Museum of Science and Art, Unlyersity of Pennsylvania. 

Fio . 408. Counting sticks for hand game; length, 1 4 inches; Bannock Indians, Idaho; cat. tio. .'I70H4, 
Free Museum of Bcionco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Bannook. Fort Hall reservation, Idaho. (Cat. no. 60926, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Four solid bones, inches in length, lieautifully polished from long 
use and yellow with age; two wrapped in the center^ with a 
piece of calico, black with dirt, and sewed with black thread. All 
the bones, near one end, have a constriction as the result of exca- 
vation when they were fashioned. At each end are two incised 
bands, like the cut of a sharp instrument. Accompanied with 
a long buckskin pouch case, with drawstring and fringe, the 
drawstring long enough to be fastened in belt. Collected by 
Dr George A. Dorsey, who gives the native name as niowin. 
Another set in the same collection (cat. no. 60925) consists of 
four leg bones, 2^ inches in length and 1 inch in diameter. The 
bones are cut off square and much worn and polished. Two 
are wrapped in the middle with a piece of bucksUn, black from 
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usage. Accoinpaiiied by (wenfy iiiulecorated counting sticks, 
made of cottonwood, three-eighths of an inch in dininetor and 
13 inches lonj;. 

Bannock and Siiosiioni. Fort JIall agciKiy, Idaho. (Cat. no. 

22284, United States National Mnseuin.) 

Set of two bones (fi^rnre 404), 2J inches in lenjrth, solid and tapering 
at ends, one wrapped with thread for a length of 1] inches. 
Collected by W. H. Danilson, Indian agent. 

C< >MANciiE. Texas. 

Robert S. Neighbors « says: 

Their principiil KJime Is the same ns all the northern 
hands, called “ hullet/* “button/* etc., which <*onslsts 
in changing a bullet rapidly from one hand to the 
other, ac(‘ompnnled by a song to whi(!h they keep time 
with the motion of their arms, and the op|M)site i>arty 
guessing whleh hand it is In. They sometimes stake 
ail they possess on a single game. 

(^^ol. Richard Irving Dodge describes a 
game somewhat like hide-the-slipi)er, in which 
an almost nnlimited numlKir may take part : 

Two individuals will elioose sides, by alternate seloetlou among tiiose who 
wish to play, men or women. All then seat tliems<»lves In the paralU^l lines 
about 8 feet apart, fa(iiig each other. The articles wagered are piUnl between 
the lines. All being rea<ly, the leader of one side rising to his knees holds up 
the* gambling hone, so that all may see it. He then closes it in the two hands, 
manipulating It so dexterously that it Is Impossible^ to see in which hand it is. 
After a minute or more of rapid motion he sutldenly thrusts one or generally 
both hands, Into the outstretched hamls of the person on the* right and left. 
T*hls marks the real eommeiieement of the game, no guess of the otht*r watch- 
lag-side being permittc^l until after this UH)vem<‘nf. Ih‘ may pass the bone 
to one or the other, or he may retain it himself. In eillier ease, he c*onllnues 
his motions as if ho had received it; passing c»r pretending to pass It on ami on 
to the right and left, until every arm is wjiving. everv haial apparently passing 
the bone and every player in a wliirl of excitement. All tins while, the other 
line is watcjhing with craned necks and strained ey<‘s for the slightest bungle 
in the manipulation, whleh will indicate where the lume is. Finally some 
one believes he sees it and suddenly points to n tiand, wliieli must he instantly 
thrust out and opened palm up. If tiie bone is in it tlie watching party wins 
one point, if not It loses. The other side then takes tlie lione and goes tlirongii 
the same performance. If during the manipulations tla* hone should he acci- 
dentally dropped, the other side takes a point and the lK>ne. The game is usually 
21 points, though the players may determine on any number. 

* Hchoolcraft’s Information respecting the History, ('‘ondltlon, jjnd ProspectR of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, pt. 2, p. l.Sa, Philadelpidn, 1852. 

* Our Wild Indians, p. 329, Hartford, 1882. 



Fio. 404. Bom'S for hiind 
gamo; loagih, irudioH; 
lhinn<M‘VaTirlHhoHh< niilii' 
diana, Fort Hall agom^y, 
Idalio; <‘at. no. 22;i84, 
Unib'tl Kiatoa National 
MuHtniin. 
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Kawia. Indio, Riverside county, California. (Cat. no. 63591, 
Field Columbian Museum.) / 

Four l)ones (figure 405), 3 inches in length, carved with incised 
lines, and four pieces of asphaltum of similar size, all having 
thongs of deerskin with a loop, attached at the end. 

Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who describes them as used in the 
game of peon. 



Tig. 405. BonoR and atio.lu for peon; Kawia Indiann, Indio, RlverBide county, California; cat. no. 

03591, Field Columbian Museum. 


Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 71443, 
71444, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two sets of four lionos each, in one s(d 3 inches and in the other 3^ 
inches long, with two lames in each set plain and two with bauds 
of asphaltum. 

C’ollected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who des(!ribes them as used in the 

grass game, hana. 

Big Sandy creek, Fresno county, California. (Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 71227. Four willow w(K)d cylindei’s (figure 406), inches 
in length ; two with black cloth strip in middle. 





Fig. 405, Fig. 407. 


Fia. 406. Bticka for hand game; length, inchen; Mono Indians, Fresno county, California; cat. 
no. 71227, Field Columbian Muneum. 

Fio. 407. Beads and conntero for hand game; Mono Indiana, Freraio C/Ounty, California; oat. no. 
71180, Field Columbian Museum. 


Collected by Dr J, W. Hudson, who describes them as used in the 
grass game, and says that they call the marked bone male, contrary to 
the usual custom in California. 
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Cat. no. 71180. Two strings of glass beads, one of five beads, four 
white and one blue, and the other of six Iwads, four white and 
two blue, with ten (counting sticks (figure 407). 

These si>ecimens were collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who described 
them as used only by w’omen in a ganu* called niiiikwibi, tlu* object 
being to guess which hand contains the Ijeads ; 

One string Is held by each of the two iiartiiers. The Iieads are called o-we'-a, 
literally, “ excitement. ” Orlgliially dyed acorns were nswl. 

Paiute. Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. no. 37154, Kree Museum of 
Science and Art, Univei*si(y of Pennsylvania.) 

Four bones of mountain sheep (figure 408), inches in lengih and 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter; two wouinl witii black 
thread. 

Collected by the writer in 1900. The lM)nes are called quoip, mean- 
ing “ mountain sheep.” The game is called tuipo. 



Fig. i 08 . Pig. 40ft. 


FtG. 406. Bones for hand Kame; leuprth, inches; Pain to Indians, Pyramid lako, Nevada; cat, 
no. 371M, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 409. Bones for hand jfame; length, Inches: Paiute IndlanH. soutlierii Utali; (‘at. no. 
10968, United States National Museum. 

pyramid lake, Nevada. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 61490. Four billets of elk antler, .35 inches in length, pol- 
ished and worn !(m«K)th ; two bound in the center with a band of 
black leather one-half of an inch Avide. 

Cat. no. 61504. Four solid bones, 4 inches in length, iHmulifnlly pol- 
ished with use; two bound with a blac’k leather hand. 

Cat. no. 6150(i. Four solid bones, 31 inches in length ; similar to 
next preceding. 

Cat. no. 61514. Eight sharpened cottonwood counting sticks, 12 
inches long.and one-half of an inch in diameter. 

All the above specimens were collected in 1900 by Dr George A. 

Dorsey, who gives the natiA’e name of the game as nayuk[)ia and that 

of the counting sticks as seinewawak. The playcr-s guess foi- (he 
white bone (sumuyu). 

Southern Utah. (Cat. no. 10956, 10959, 10962, 10963, 10968, 

10969, 10970, 10975, United States National Museum.) 

Sets of bones of two each (figure 409), from 2^ to 4 inches in length, 
the ends sharply pointed: one Imne in each set wrapped with 
sinew or buckskin. 

These were collected by Maj. J. W. Powell. 
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Mr J. K. Hillers, who was a iriomber of Major Powell’s expedition, 
has furnished the writer the following account of the game played 
with the above-mentioned bones and counters r 

It is calleil iie meaning to kill the bone (pu-ki means to kill; ang 

or oiijtr lM‘i!ig tlu‘ bone, and ne probably a personal prebx for my, the whole 
name being equivalent to “my bone to kill ”). The “l)anker” taken two bones, 
oii<‘ with a string wound round the middle and the other plain, and places his 
hands behind his back. Ills side then chants for a minute or two, during which 
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Pio. no. Puiiite Indianfl playing Iiaad game; southern Uttih; from photograph by Mr J. K. 

Hillers, a 

time he shifts the bones from one hand to the other. On “call,” he brings 
both hands to the front, and crosses them on his breast. The callers now 
begin their <*hant. Suddenly one will extend his arm and point to the hand In 
whlcli he thinks the l)anker holds the marked bone, at the sjime time hitting his 
breast with the otlier hand. If the guess is eorrect, the guesser takes the bones 
after tlie “ rake down,” and the game continues until one side or the other has 
all the counters. 


'* keprodiu-ed Gig. 40) without toxt refereure In MaJ. J. W. l*oweirH Exploration of the 
Colorado HIver of the Went, Washington, 1875, 
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Saboha. California. (Cat. no. (»iy:V.>. Fiol<l Columbian Musciini.) 
Four hollow bonos (figure HI), 2^ iiulies in longtli, eadi having a 
cord, with a loop at the end, attached to a hole in the middle, 
and four pieces t)f charred twig, with similar cords tied around 
the middle. 

Collected hy Mr Edwin Minor, who describes them as used in the 
game of peon : 

Is a very oxcitiuK Kanie, played by four, six, or eiBlit men. sealed in two 
(ilitK>siiiK linos. Kiich lino holds a hlanU<d in fiMnl. 
usually in tho jdayors* tooth, to hide the hands and tho 
manipulation of the oylinders. Each player has looped 
to each hand one bone and one wood <‘ylinder. 'Phe ^^aino 
Is to ffu««s In which hand the hom» cyliinler is hxod. 

When a oorreot >;uoss is made ihe cylimU'r must lie 
passed over to tho one j^uosslnj?. Wlion all thi‘ Itone 
(“ylindcrs are secured hy one side the jjjaiiie is won. 

All tho men who are being guessed at kcc^j) up a con- 
tinual noise and make hidinius grimart^s tii mystify Ihcii* 
manipulations. Interested women staml by and sing 
fantastie and weird songs to eiictmrage IIkmi* fricaids. 

This game is often continued all night before either side 
wins. 

Shohiionj. Wind River reservation. Wyoming. 

(Cat. no. ()07r>l. Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Four solid bones, u ineht^s in length, much used 
and yellow with age, two wrapiHMl with 
(‘oarse black thread; also twenty <*ounting sticks of cherry woo<l, 
18 inches long, with one end eiit Minare oil’ and the other 
sharpened to a long tapering point. 

These were eollected in 1900 by Dr (Jeorge A. Dorsey, who giv(*s 
the name of the game as tenzok: of the mark(*d bone as peganala, lie 
witli string; of the unmarked bone, tesaivik. white one; of tlie coun- 
ter, tohok. 

Winil River reservation. Wyoming. ( Free Museum of Science 

and Art, TTniversily of Pennsylvania.) 



Fiq. 412. BonoH for blind game; length, ineheH; ShosUoni liKliiins. Wyt)miiig: eat.n<». 

Free Museum fif Seienee and Art, ITniveraity f^f PoniiHylvania. 

Cat. no. 36863. Two polished Ixiiies. one covered in the mi<ldle lor a 
third of its length with a band of huckskin ; length, 3| inches. 
Cat. no. 36871. Two polished l)ones (figure 412), one wrapped in 
tho center with a leather thong: length. 3] inches. 



Fid. 411. liones anti Htieks 
for ixHtn; Sabolm l/i- 
diaiiM, ealifoniiii; »*Ht. 
no. Field (hdunt- 

blan MuwMiTn. 
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Cat. no. 3C8t2. Set of twenty counting sticks (figure 413), peeled 
willow twigs, 18J inches in length; sharpened to a point, with 
the bark left at the top for a distance of 4 inches. 

All the.se were collected in 1900 by the writer. The name of the 
game is tinsok ; to play the hand game, iiyahwint ; the white bone, 

tonatat; the marked -bone, 
tosabit. The counting sticks 
are called tohuc. 

Shoshoni. Idaho. 

(Jraindlle Stuart “ gives un- 
der the t<‘rin for “ gamble or 
gambling,'* nyawitch : 

They take ' two pieces of hone 
made for the purpose, about 2i 
inches long and a fourth of an inch 
in thickness, one of which Is cov^ 
ered with some dark skin, except 
about half an Incli at each end. 
Kach party then takes a certain 
numlier of short pieces of willow 
sliariiened at one end, which they 
sti(*k in the ground and use to count 
the game. They take the pieces of 
l>one one in each hand and shift 
them about rapidly with various 
contortions and twisting about, ac- 
compaiilod with a kind of monoto- 
nous song which they slug in chorus, 
while some of them generally beat 
time witli a stick on a <lry pole. 
The opposite party (it is played by any number, seated in two rows facing each 
other) guesses which hand contains the black bone (or the white one as they 
agree at the commencement of the game). If they guess right, they get the 
hones, and wrong they give the other side a stick, wlio kec»p hiding the l>ones till 
It is guessed, when the opposite party takes It. and goes through the same proc- 
ess ; whoever wins all the sticks wins the game. 



Fio. 41«S. Counting sticks for hand game; length, 
18| iuchoH; Hhoehoiil Indiana, Wyoming; cat. no. 
<)6H72, Free Muaeum of Hcienc^o and Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Tobikhar ((iABRjELENoa), Los Aiigeles county, California. 

Hugo Riod ^ says : 

Few games, and of a gambling nature. The principal one was called chur- 
ohfirki (or pc6n, Spanish). It consists in guessing In which hand a small piece 
of stick was held concealed, by one of the four persons who composed a side who 
sat opposite to eaerh other. They hatl their singers, who were paid by the victo- 
rious party at the end of the game. Flfteeen pieces of stick were laid on each 
side, as counters, and a person named as umpire, who, besides keeping account, 
settled the debts and prevented cheating, and held the stakes. Each person 


Montana an It Is, p. 71, New York, 1865, 

^ilugo Iiied'8 Account of the Indiana of Loa Angetea Co., Cal. Bulletin of the Baaex 
Institute, V. 17, p. 17. Salem, 1885. 
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had two pieces of wood, one black and one white. The white alone counbHl, the 
black being to prevent fraud, a.s they had to change and show one in each hand. 
The arms were crossed and the hands hidden in the lap; they kept changing 
the pieces from one hand to the other. Sh<>uld they fail to guess right, he lost 
his pe6n and counters allotted to the otliers, and so on until the corners were 
gone or all the pedus killed, when the others had a trial. They bet almost 
every tiling they possess. The umpire provided the tine and was paid by the 
night. 

.Uinta Ute. White Rocks, Utah. (Cat. no. 37113, Free MuHeuin of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four slender, highly polished bones (figure 114), 3^ inches in length. 
Two bound with a strip of leather in the middle. Collected by 
the writer in 1900. 



Pio. 414. Bones for hand game ; lengtli, Ih inches: Uinta Ute IndiaiiH. White Kocke, Utah ; oat. 
no. 87113, Free MuKciim of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Yampa Ute. Northwest Colorado. 

Mr Edwin A. Earlier " says: 

A row of players, consisting of five or six or a dozen men is arranged on either 
side of the lent, facing eacli other. Defore eucli man Is plucked a l)undle of 
Bmnll twigs or sticks, each 0 to 8 inches in lengtli and pointed at one end. 
Every t(^to-A-t^te couple Is provided with two <*yHndri(‘al bone dice, carefully 
fashioned and highly polished, which measure about 2 inches in length and half 
an inch in diameter, one being white and the other black, or sonietinies orna- 
mented with a black band. At the rear end of the ai)nrtment, opposite the 
entrance, several musicians beat time on rude parclunent-(*overed drums. The 
whole assembly, sitting “ Turk fashion on the ground, then commence opera- 
tions. The pledges are heaped up near the players, and each couple soon 
becomes oblivious of all the rest. One of the gainl)lers incloses a die in each 
hand, and, placing one above the other, allows the upper hone to pass into the 
lower hand with the other die. This process is reversed again and again, 
while all the time the hands are shaken up and down in order to mystify the 
partner in the passing of the dice. The other man, during the performance, 
hugs himself tightly by crossing his arms and jdaclng either liand under tin 
opposite arm, and, with a dancing motion of the body, swaying to and fro. 
watches the sliulhlng of the dice with the closest attention. When this lias gone 
on for a few minutes the latter suddenly points with one arm at the opposite arm 
of his partner and strikes himself under that arm with tlie other hand. W'hich- 
ever hand of his rival he chooses Is to he oi^ened, and if the dhx^ are in it, the 
guesser takes them and proceeds in the same manner. If, however, he misses, 
and the dit'e are not there, lie forfeits one counter, and this is taken from his 
bundle and stuck into the ground In front of tlie other. Thus the game con- 
tinues until one or the other has gained every stick, when lie is proclaimed the 
winner and carries off the stakes. During the entire game the players, as well 

* Gaming among the Utah Indiana. The American Naturullat, v. It, p. 351, ItoBton, 
1877. 
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HK (lu» iniislolnns, keep time to tlie aceompanlment In their inoveiuentH, and 
chant the while a weird, inonotonouK tune (?)» which runs in this wise: 







Ah, ah, ah, ah, ah, ah, ah. 


No words are siiiij:, hut tlie syllable ah is pronounced in a whinlnpf, nasal 
tone for every note. The entire party keefi excellent time, and are always to- 
gethm*. rising and falling in the scale with woiuierful pre<*ision, since the tune 
itself is .s<» devoid of melody that It Is often difticult for a white man to ac<iulre 
It. This monotonous ehant is kept up for hours and even days, and the competi- 
tors seem nevtu’ to gr<»w wi‘ary. 


Slot AN STOCK 

Asstniboin. North Saskatcliewaii river, near Carlton, Saskatchewan. 

Mr Charles Alston Messiter informs me that the Assinihoin and 
Crec Indians of the Saskatchewan rivtT, durinj*^ his residence with 
them from 1S()2 to 18G4, constantly played the game of hand, using a 
hit of wood, [)ebhle, or any small object. The man who held the 
pehl)lo sang, but not those who played against him. Tliose in the 
audience, however, sang. There was no drumming. Hie sex)re was 
kept by a row of wooden pegs 2 to 2 J inch(^s in length, which were stuck 
in th(‘- ground in front of each j)layer. Each i)eg represented a skin. 
He had s(Hm men lose horses, wife, and children on the game. 

Fort Union, Montana. 

Mr Edwin T. Denig" says: 

Ordinary gambling for small articles, such as beads, vermilion, rings, knives, 
arrows, kettles, etc., is carried on by playing the game of band, which consists 
in shuffling a pebble from one band to the other and guessing in which hand 
the pebble is. They all sit in a ring on the ground, each with whatever stake 
they choose to put ur» before them. Both men and women Join in the game, 
and a song Is kept up all the time by the whole, with motions of the hands of 
him who holds the pebble. After singing about five minutes a guess is made by 

« Report to Hon. Isaac 1. Stevens on the Indian Tribes of the Upi^er Missouri. Unpub* 
llshed manuscript in the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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one of tlie parties ns to which hand the pehhle is in, and l)oth liaiids are openeii. 
If the guess has been coiToet, the one holding the pebble is obliged to i)ay ail 
the rest an equivalent to the stake before them, but if the hand not rontainiiig 
the pebble be picked upon, all the ring forfeit their stakes to him. KUher om- 
man can thus play against the whole, or ho has it in his power to i)ass the 
pebble to the next, he betting like the others. Tliis is a vcTy common game, and 
a great deal of lU’operty by it daily changes hands, though seldom su<*h large 
articles as guns, horses, or women. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wio(K« says: 

Many games are in use among tlu^se Indians; one of these Is a round gatiu*, in 
which one holds in his hand some small stones, of which the others must guess 
the number or pay a forfeit. The game is known also to the Hlackfo«)t. 

Cnows. Montana. 

Mr Charles Alston Messitcr de.scrihes their favorite game of Inind: 

The game eonsists In holding ji shell in one hand, then placing l)oth hands 
under a buffalo-robe, which is lying in front of all tlie playius. wlio kneel in a 
circle, moving the hands about rapidly, changing the sludl from one to tlie other 
and then holding them both up closed, yoiir advi‘rsar.v having to say in wliicli 
of them the shell Is, losing a is'g If he is wrong. A row of pegs stamis In 
front of each man, who either takes one from or gives one to his o|>|M>nerit 
according to his loss or gain. These iiegs represent so much, ami everything 
an Indian fxissesses is valued at so many pegs — a wife so many, a liors<‘ so many, 
and so on. 


Dakota (Yankton). Fort Peck, Montana. (Cat. no. 37W)r>, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Implements for hiding game. Two sticks, cut square, inches in 
length, one painted red, with two notches, the other black, with 
four notches (figure 415) ; accompanied by eight counting sticks 
(figure 41C), peeled twigs, 5^. inches in length, painted black, 
one with two and one with four notches, the others plain. 

These were collected by the writer in 1800. 



Fig. 415. Fig. 41H. 

Fio. 416. Sticks for hand game; length, 1} inches ; Yankton Dakota Indians, Fort Pock, Montana; 

cat. no. 87005, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fro. 416. Counting sticks for hand game ; length, 51 inches; Yankton Dakota Indians, Fort Peck, 
Montana; cat. no. 87605, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


The game is called han'-pa-a-pe-o-cou-pe, that is, “ moccasin game.’* The 
stick with two notches is called non-pa-pa, and the one with four notches, 
to-pa-pa; the counting sticks, can l-ya'-wa. The sticks are concealed i!i the 

^Travalg in the Interior of North America, translated by H. Evans Lloyd, p. 106, 
London, 1843. 

•Sport and Adventures among the North-Amerlcun Indians, p. 31U, London, isuo. 
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hands and the players bet on the red stick with two notches. The game Is also 
played by cH)iicea]ing the sticks under moccasins. 

The following particulars about this game were furnished by Dr 
(Icorge A. Dorsey : 

Name of game, humpa pacha pi : stlc'k with two notches, nupahopi ; stick with 
four notches, topapahopi ; general name for both as a set, hakenuchkcimi. 

Hidatsa. Fort Atkinson, North Dakota. 

Henry A. Boiler " says : 

Sometimes they gambled, playing their favorite game of Hand, In which they 
would get so excited that time i)usse<l uiilieeded. 

SKITTAGETAN STOCK 

Haida. British Columbia. (Cat. no. 53097, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Set of two bones (figure 417), 2^ inches in length, oval in section 
(five-sixteenths by nine-sixteenths of an inch), one with a deep, 
incised cut in the middle wrapped with dark-colored thread, and 
the other plain. 

These were collected by Dr (reorge A. Dorsey from a Haida Indian 
at Rivers inlet, British Columbia. Doctor Dor- 
sey writes: 

This Is the set of which I have already spoken to you 
as being of the greatest interest, Inasmuch as one of the 
bones is so constru<*ted that It can be made to show up 
either white or black. I saw the Haidu playing this 
game at Rivers inlet, but I did not see this set in use. 

The false bone is made in two pieces, one of which 
slides on a shoulder over the other. When they are 
partly slipped apart, this shoulder, wrap^ied with dark 
thread is revealed, giving the np|)eurance of the marked 
bone. 

Queen Charlotte islands, British Colum- 
bia. 

Dr J. R, Swanton ^ describes doing secretly inside of blankets: ” 
K !ttga' sLlgAfi. — The players formed two sides, stationed some distance 
apart ; and the captain of one party, wearing a blanket over his shoulders so as 
to conceal his niovcniciits, passed down his line of players and dropi)ed a wooden 
or stojic ball Inside of the blanket of one of thorn. He did this in swfh a way as 
not to excite the suspicions of his opponents. After that he went away to some 
distance and lay down, so as not to cast suspicious glances at the one who had 
the ball. Then one of the opposite party who was good at reading character 
tried to discover from the players’ faces who had it. When he had chosen one he 
said, “ You throw that out; ” and if he guessed correctly his side got It, and all 
of them cried “A' ga, a' ga ! ” If he missed, the same thing was done over again. 

« Among the Indians: Eight years In the Far West, 1858-1866, p. 106, Philadelphia, 
1868. 

^ Contrlbutlona to the Ethnology of the Ilalda. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, whole series, v. 8, p. 60, New York, 1905. 






Fin. 417. Bones (one 
falHoj for hand game; 
length, inche^fi; Haida 
Indians, British Ooluin- 
hia; cat. no. 53()97, Field 
(.-olumbian Museum. 
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WAKAHIIAN STOCK 

Clavoquot. Vancouver island, British Columbia. (Berlin Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde.) 

Cat. no. IV A 1486. Two bones (figure 418), .3 inches in length, one 
wrapped with thong. 

Cat. no. IV A 1492. Two similar Itones (figure 419), 31 inches in 
length. 





Pig. «8. Fig. 41». Fig. 42(1. 

FlO. 418. Bones for hand game; length, 8 lni;hos; Clayoquot Indians, Vanomivor i.sUiiid, Brit ish 
Columbia; cat. no. IV A I486, Berlin Museum fiir viilkerkundo. 

PiO. 419. Bones for hand game; length, int’hos; Clayoquot Indians, Vanccmver island, British 
Columbia; CAt. no. IV A l4iK5, Berlin Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde. 

Flo. 420. Bones for hand game; length, 3 and 3l inches; Clayoquot Indians, Vancouver island, 
British Columbia; cat. no. IV A 1493, Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde. 


Cat. no. IV A 1493. Two bones (figure 420), one flat at ends and the 
other with rounded ends marked with dice eyes, both unwrapped ; 
length, 3 and 31 inches. Collech'd by Capt. Samuel Jacobson, 
who gives the name as zoetjeh. 

Kwakittti.. Fort Rupert, Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

(Cat. no. 21403, 21404, Frtw Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania.) 



Fig. 421. Fig. -Ca. 


FlO. 421. Bones for hand game; length, 2} inches; Kwakintl Indians, Fort liuport. \ iinfimver 
Island, British Columbia; cat. no. 214(W, Free Museum of .Science and Art, Univei-sity of 
Pennsylvania. 

FlO. 422. Bones for hand game; length, 2j inches: Kwakiutl Indians, Fort Rupert. V'niiconv. r 
islHld, British Columbia; cat. no. 21404, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Two sets of bone cylinders, composed of two each, one (21403) 2:,' 
inches long and IS inches in diameter in the middle, rounded 
toward the ends. The orifices of the Ixme are plugged with wood. 
One is marked with three encircling lines in the middle and the 
other is plain (figure 421). The other set (figure 422, cat. no. 
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21404) is of the sajiie length, 1 inch in diameter at tlus middle, 
and about the same at the ends, and somewhat flat on four sides. 
One l)onc is wrapped with thread at the middle, where an in- 
cision is provided to receive it, and has thirty-two large incised 
rings arrangCvl in pairs on opposite sides of the bands at equal 
distances around the bone. The other bone has no central band, 
and corresponding ])airs of incised rings are arranged around it 
iK'ar the ends. 

These specimens wen* colle<*te<l by Mr Harlan T. Smith, who gives 
the following account of the game: 

Two rows of players sit facing each <ither f.fl}i?ure 423]. Each side has a 
drum and all sing, to which many Ue«:*p time by pounding a board with sticks. 



Fi<*. 423. Kwakiutl InclinnH playing hand game; Port Vancouver islaud, British 

Columbia; from photograph by Mr Harlan I. Smith. 


The latter is done liy the row that hides the bones, while the others rest and 
wat<*li. One iiiaii shuffles the bones, and at last one of the other side guesses in 
which hand lie holds the marked hone. A c*orrect guess Is counted with a 
sharp .stick, and the other side takes the bones. When the guessers fall to 
guess (.*orre(*tly, I believe they go on without a change. They bet on the game 
a pile of clothes placed in the center. 

Dr Franz Boas « gives the following: 

A'lacioa, the well-known game of lehal, or hiding a bone; played with twenty 
counters. 


" Sixth Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the SIxty Bixth Meeting 
of the Brltieh Assoclaliun for the Advaneemeut of Science, p. 678, London, 1896. 
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Kwakiutl. British Columbia. 

Dr C. F, Nowcombe gives the name of the hand game as alaxwa,® 
of the bones as alaxwaxin, and of t!ie counters as kwaxklawi. The 
marked bone is called kilgiuiala and the unmarked or winning bone, 
kegia. 

There are two sides, generally a tribal or family division. Those not manip- 
ulating the l)oiies, but belonging to the side which is, sing and drum. The 
guessing side is quiet until they win all the bones. Kach side chooses a man to 
guess, and he w^atehes the two opponents and endeavors to notify where the two 
plain bones are eoncealed. The following gestures are employ wl in guessing: 

Two arms rapidly set)arated means that the i)lain bones are held in the outer 
bauds of the pair w^orking them. 

The right hand with the forefinger extendcMl. waved to rigid, means that the 
plain bones are held in hands tow^ard right of guesser’s person, thus— 

□ 

B 

□ 

B 

The right hand wdth forefinger extended weaved to left means that the plain 
hones are held in bauds toward left of guesser’s person, thus — 

B 

□ 

B 

□ 

The right baud with forefinger extended, carried with a downw’anl sweep 
between the two players, means that the i)laln hones are held in tln» inner 
hands, one in the right, and the other In the left hand of the idayers working 
them. 

Seven or ten <*ounters are used. If tiie giiesser indicates correctly Isitli 
plain bones, both are tlirow'ii to his side, hut no markers, and the opposite side 
now does the guessing. If he guesses one l)one correctly it is thrown to him l>y 
Us player, but the guesser has to pay 1 marker for (*very guess. If he indi- 
cates w’rongly both l>ones, the guesser pays the 2 sticks. The game goes on until 
all the sth'ks iire won by either one side or the other. 

The following note on the Kwakiutl bones was nnule by Doctor 
Newcombe at Alex’t bay : 

There Is no Idea of sex in regard to these bones. That marked with a central 
zone Is called kenolaiile. The plainer one is called lutzuhuile. 

Makaii. Neah bay, Washington. (Cat. no. 37379, Fret* Mustniin of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Tw^o hollow bones (figure 424), 3 inches in length and U inches in 
diameter, with decoration consisting of incised rings with cen- 
tral dot painted red, in two rows of 14 eac h at both t*ii<ls. ()n»* 

" Ale Heek ; xwa gamble (with bone) ; xnk - hone. 

24 KTH — Ofi M 21 
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bone is wrapped with a broad band of black leather. Collected 
by the writer in 1900. 

Dr George A. Dorsey ^ describes the game as follows : 

Soktls. — This is the well-known hand or grass game, 
of which two sets were ixjJlected. One set consists of 
four bone cylinders 2i inches long and three-quarters of 
an Inch in diameter. Two of them have a groove about 
the center, one-half inch In width, which has been tilled 
with many wrappings of black thread. The other set con- 
sists <»f two bones, the same length as those in the pro- 
c<Hlliig set, but with a diameter not quite as great. Doth 
of the bones of this set arc plugged at the end with a 
piece of wckkI, while Into the other a rifle cartridge has 
lieen tlirust. One of the bone>s has two grooves one- 
quarter of an Ineh in width and situated from eaeli other 
about three-eighths of an inch. The center of the i)one 
lying lietvveen thes(‘ grooves Is ocfciipiod by a hand of 
nine circles, each one having a hole in the center. This 
set is beautifully iwlished from long handling and is 
yellow with age. The marked pieces in the Makah game 
are known as chokope or men, the unmarked being liayop 
or female. In playing they always guess for the female. The count is kej)t 
with twenty sticks (katsak). 

Nootka. Hritish Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas says: 

A guessing game is frequently played between two parties, who sit In two rows 
ofiposite each otla*r. One parly liides a stone, \hv men passing it from liand h» 
hand. The other party has to guess where it is (t'Pt’et Ek'tlis). The following 
song, altlKUigli helfmgirig originally to ( apt* Mattery, is used all along the west 
coast of Vancouver Islaml in playing the game lehnl: 



A • la wia • o, a • la - wia - o a - lii - wia - 6 

A la wia > o, tic - as - qo - ddk a - Ja - wia - 6 





pi..., f? — t . 

a - la • wia - 6 a - 

a • la • wia - d 

a la - wia - 6 

a - la - wia • d. 

NaC'-wi - to • ah a • 

a - la • wia - 6 

a - la • wid - d 

a - la - wiA - dr 


Le.f I, NaewitOab, have missed it. 


WASHOAN STOCK 

Washo. Carson valley and Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson says: 

The hand game, hi-nai-ydu-kia, Is played by any numl>er, generally six to a 
side. The plain bone is called tek-ye'-e'-mt, and th€> l)ouiid bone ta-tal'-i-tA. 


•Games of the Mnkah Indians of Neah Bay. The American Antiquarian, v. 23, p. 71. 
1901. 

* Second General Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 690, London, 1891. 



Pig. 424. Bones for hand 
game; length, 3 inches; 
Makah Indians, Ne4i,h 
bay, Washington; cat. 
no. ;i7ii7i>, Free Museum 
of Seieneo and Art, 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Each Ride has five counters, mft'-tSin. The only Rlgiial Ir Im ! and is dlrcctfMl to 
the opponent’s hand, which is suppose<l to liold tlie tr‘k-ye'-c'-nn, or plain hone. 
Ta-tar-i-td, the male bone, is merely neKativ<\ being fumbled with the plain bone 
only to confuse the guessor. At the beginning both pairs of bones are held on 
one side, who begin to sing and slap sticks 
(their assistants and partners do the latter) 
on a board before them. Two only of the 
group manipulate the bones. The guessing 
opponents are silent, intently regarding the 
singers. At last one of the opponents 
stretches forth an arm and often with sev- 
eral frenzied gestures cries ha! at the same 
time waving his hand to Indicate the location 
of the plain lK>ne. If successful, he takes the 
bones, and if he guesses both opponents’ 
hands correctly, not only the pair of liones are given him. Imt counters also. If 
a guesser hapiiens to guess liofh plain iiones, he rcceiv*‘s two co\intcrs, and if he 
guesses right on one only, the one he waves his hand at. lie gets but one counter. 
If he misses both, he and bis partner forfeit two counters. 

VI K I A N STO< K 

III icHNoM. South fork of Eol river, California. (Cat. no. ‘2t3{>4, 
United Stales National Museum.) 

Four iKHies (figure, 425), iuehes iu length, highly polislu'd with 
use, two wrapped with cord about the middle and two plain. 
These were collected by Mr Stephen Powers, who <lescribes them as 
tep and we; tep, marked ones: \v<*, plain ones. 

These are rolled up in pellets of dry grass, and the adv(»rsary gness(‘s in 
which hand is the marked one. They stpiaf on ojiposite sides of a lire, and 
keep up a continual clianthig, with strange Iiissing sounds, which 4‘onfuse the 
beholder. All the spectators bet on the game if they wisli; when one lu*ls be 
lays down the article, and the one who aci*epts bis bet ct)vers il with articles of 
equal value, so when the game is done i'veryone in Ibe victorious parly has 
twice as much as be had at tiie lieginning. The same names e.xlst for 1lH‘se 
pieces in many tribes [see page 289 J. 



Fin . Boik^h for hand gaino; leiifcth, 

8J iiifhes; Hurlmom Indians, Eel rlvor, 
Oaliforuia; rat. no.2!iaU4, United StateH 
National MiiHenin. 


VI lUAN S'lXlCK 

Dieoueno. San Diego, California. (Cat. no. l!)7r>7. United States 
National Muscunj.) 

Four hollow hones, ‘2g inches long, to which are attaeheil a thick 
cord about 13 inches in length, terminating in a slip noos(s an<l 
four wooden twigs, inches in length, to which is ti(Ml a simi- 
lar noosed cord (figure 42f>)- . In the case of the bones the cord 
passes through a hole in one side and is s(M‘ured with a knot. 
Also, fourteen counting sticks (figure 427) of grease wood, 
about 18 inches in length. 
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These objects were collected by Dr Edward Palmer, who describes 
them as used in the game of peon. 

The following account of this game, as played by the Luisino 
Indians at Agua Caliente, from the Escondito Times, September 26, 
1888, was kindly furnished me by Doctor Palmer T® 

In the evening we again visited the camp. The cooking, eating, and games 
were in full swing. Candles were lit and stuck around in the most available 
places. Nearly all the white folks who were tenting or living at the springs 
were there to see the games, and especially the groat game of Peone, which we 
were told would be played that evening. Tills game Is intensely interesting 
and a great favorite with this tribe. Each keeper of the game is elected by the 
tribe, the same as we would a Justice of the i>eace. AVhen a game is to be 
made up he announces it in a loud voice*. It takes eight players, four on a side, 
and as scam as the bets are made the keeper sits down In front of a small 
brush fire, takes the money from each side, carefully I’ountlng it over. They 



Fi|?. 



Plgr. 427. 

PlO. 42<i. Sticks 1111(1 Ixau^H for pwn; k'ngth of Hticks, 2) inches; of bones, 23 inchos; DicKaeilo 

Indian.^, San Dioffo, Califcirnia; cat. no. li>757, UiilU*cl States National Museum. 

Fio. 427. CJountinK sticks for peon; lenifth, IH inches; Dioifueilo Indians, San DioK<K t.'aliforniH; 

cAt. no. 19757, United Stiites National Museum. 

usually bet from two to three dollars each, making the full amount from 
twenty to thirty dollars. When the ket'per is satislied that each side has jmt 
in an e^iuai amount, lie goes over it carefully, holds it up so all are satisfied, 
ties it ui) in a haiidkenrhief, and puts ft Inside of his shirt. Then he takes 
up twenty hamlxio sticks, a foot long, counts tliem over carefully ; then takes 
eight pieces of lione, about an inch long, four white and four black ; to ca<*h 
is attached a leather thong with a slip noose at the other end large enough 

« Doctor Palmor writes (In a personal letter, .Tune 2, 1809) : “The church fathers In 
forming the mission of Snn TiUls Rey gathered the Indians from various tribes. In time 
they l)ecame known as the Snn Lulslfio Indians. Afterward in establishing the mlHsioii at 
Agua Caliente, in southern Callforula, the fathers took the Indians from the mission of 
Han IjuIs Rey (the Dnlsifios), who, with the Dieguefio Indians, living near, were formed Into 
a now mission. As the former predominated, their name was retained. This accounts for 
l)oth playing the same game.” Doctor Palmer continues : “As members of all the tribes 
of southern California were mixed in forming the mission settlements, their respective 
games heeame common, to a gn a ter or less extent, among them all. The fathers kept 
them, ns far ns possible, at work, and some eurtalled or entirely prohibited the use of 
tlieir native games, as they were considered as part of their heathen worship, whl^h 
could not be tolerated. They were thus compelled to discard their tribal games, which 
are now seldom played.” 
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to go over the \vri«t. The iX)int in the game is f<»r one side* to guess in 
which hand of each player of the other side the white lx)ne Is. The sides 
arrange themselves op)posite each other. They toss to see which has the 
innings. The umpire gives tlie bones to the successful side and commences to 
sing. The s(iuawa of each side arrange themselves behind the players; all are 
kneeling or sitting on their feet Kac h side has a blanket stretched in front of 
their knees. The side having the bones grasp the side of the blanket in their 
teeth; it thus forms a curtain, and behind it they sli[) the leathers over their 
wrists, without the opiKisite^side seeing whicli liand the white Ixme Is In. As 
they take the blanket in their teeth they join in the song with the umpire, 
swaying their bodies and making all sorts of grimaws with their faces. The 
squaws sing and keep time with them. Tlie opposite side watelios every motion, 
chatter and talk to each other, and the game becomes exciting as tlie four dn^p 
the blanket from their mouths and join in the s<»ng, in a louder key, witli the 
squaws. They have their arms crossed, with their liands under tlieir armpits. 
The other side at once e<mimences making all sorts of motions at them, pointing 
to each one, sometimes wltli one linger, tlieii two, when limilly one of tliem 
announces which hand the white bone is in of each of tlie four. If they guess 
them all, the umpire gives them four of tlie bamboo sticks as counters; and if 
they only guess one or two, then the ones they have not guessed go through the 
same motions until all are cauglit, wlien the otlier side takes the bones, and the 
performance goes on until one side gets all the iHiunters, and tlie game is ended 
with a regular Jubilee of the scpiaws and bucks of the winning side. The 
umpire, who has watched the game all through and wlu)S(» decision on any dis- 
puted point is law, hands over the money to the winners, who ar(» nearly 
exhausted, for it takes from tlirce to live hours to play the game. During all 
that time they are singing and in motion alternately. They divide the money 
amongst themselves and the s(iuaws of their side. The umpire decides at the 
top of his not feeble voice that he is ready to start anotlier game. 

We should like to he able to picture tlie intense Interest the visitors took in 
the game, the wild antics of the players, the umpire stolid and watching every 
motion, the fire burning between tiic players, lighting up their faces and bring- 
ing out in bold relief every expression of disgust or pleasure, making np a 
pictui’e long to be remembered. To anyone wishing to lireak lilmself of the 
fascinating game of jxiker, we should reeoininond Peone. 

The game of Peoiie, described last week, was kept up until about 2 o'clock 
Sunday morning. 

Mission. Mesa (Jrande, California. (Cat. no. 025)^8, Field (yoliini- 
bian Museum.) 



Fio. 428. Bones for peon; length, 2k inches*; Mission Indlons, Mesa Orando, (California; <*At. no, 

02588, Field Columbian Museum. 

Four pieces of bone (figure 428), 2^ inches in length, two lied with 
cords and two without cords; one perforated and the others 
notched. 
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Collect^ed ' by Mary C. B. AVatkins, who describes them as used in 
the peon game. 

Mohave. Colorado river, Arizona. (Cat. no. 10333, United States 
National Museum.) 

Five hollow worked bones, inches in length and one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter (figure 429). The catalogue calls for six speci- 
mens. 

Thes(‘ spcH^imens were collected by Dr Edward Palmer, who fur- 
nished the writer the following account : 

These l)one8 are made of the leg bones of 
the white crane. Six pieces constitute the set, 
PI0.4JJ9. Bone for hand game; length, ^^ere being two sides with three pieces on a 
2| IncheB; Mohave Indians, Arizona; side, of different lengths. The game Is to gUeSB 
cat. no. 10883, Unite<l States Nationiil the length of the pieces held in the hands of 
Museum. players. A very small end protruded 

through the fingers. As the opposite sides guess It Is an animated game. 

Doctor l^almer adds: 

These bones are also usoil by the Yuma (Arizona) and the Coeopa (Sonora, 
Mexico), and the game Is played by them also the same as by the Mohave. One 
side takes eighteen or twenty sticks as counters. One side has white and the 
other black bones. The game Is to guess In which hand the bones are held. 

Ck)lorado river, Arizona. (Cat. no. 24179, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 




Fig. 480. 


Fia. 480. Sticks for jioon; Itmgth, 81 inches; Mohave Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 24179, United 
States National Museum. 

Fio. 481. Cloth-covered sticks for hand game; length, 8) inches; Mohavo Indians, Arizona; oat. 
no. 68387, Field Columbian Museum. 


Two worked twigs (figure 430). 3) inches in length and nine-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, one painted black and the other 
unpainted, each having a cord attached, ending in a slip noose. 
This cord passes into a hole in the middle of each stick. A hole 
runs longitudinally also through the stick. 

Collected by Dr Edward Palmer. A similar pair of sticks, also 
collected by him, is in the Peabody Museum (cat. no. 10093). 
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Mohave. Parker, Yuma county, Arizona. (Field (’olunibian Mu- 
' seum.) 

Cat. no. (53338, Four bone cylinders, 2^ inches in leiijrth, and four 
black wooden cylindrical sticks, all with strings with loop at ciul, 
attached. 

Collected by Mr fS. C. Simms, who des(;rilx*s them as used in the 
game of peon. 

Cat. no. 63337. Two cylindrical sticks (figure 431), 3i inches in 
length, covered with cotton cloth, one red with black ends, and the 
other black with red ends. 

Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the name as twrthula. 
Yuma. Colorado river, California. 

Maj. S. P. Heintzehnan, (7. S. Anny, “ said in 18.')3: 

Another game is with short sticks or tM.‘l>bles, whit-h oiu> liides in his IihihIh, 
and another guesses. 

h'ort Yuma, San Diego county, California. (Cat. no. 63331, 

Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four small cylinders (figure 432) made of twigs, 2^ to 2J inches in 
length, uncolored and with ends hollowed out, and four similar 
cylinders, burned black, with flat ends, all with cords having 
loop at end, attached. 

These were collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who chiscribes them as 
used in the game of peon, or hohquito. 



PlO. 482. StickH for peon; length, 21 to 2l inchee; Yuma IndiauH, California; cat. no. Field 

Columbian Muneum. 

Four-stick (tame 

Unlike almost all of the other Indian games, the four-stick game 
is confined to a very limited number of tribes: The Klamath aiul 
Modoc (Lutuamian), the Achoniawi (Shastan), the Paiute (Sho- 
shonean), the Washo (Washoan), and possibly the Chinook. 'Fhe 
Klamath and Paiute play in much the same way. ,Vs in the hand 
game, the count is kept with pointed sticks, which ai’c stuck into the 
ground. Doctor Hudson records the sticks as Inniig regarded as 
^vinitiea. 

* House of Representsl Ives, Executive Document 7H, Thlrly-fourlh Congress, third ses- 
sion, p. 40, Washington, 18B7. 
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The four sticks may be, referred to tlie War Gods and their bows. 
The irnplerneids for a prehistoric game from a cliff-dwelling in the 
Canyon de Ohelly, Arizona, which may have been played like the 

four-stick game are represented in figure 
483. These objects consist of eleven wooden 
billets, 7 inches in length, rounded at 
the ends, and polished by us<*. They are 
painted to correspond with the stick dice 
and the tubes for the guessing game. 

CHINOOKAN STOCK 

CiiACKAMA. Mouth of the Willamette 
river, Oregon. 

Paul Kane" describes the following 



iAfitibliaiiiali 




Two were seated to^^ether on skins, and Im- 
niedlatcdy opposite to tliein sat two others, sev- 
eral trinkets and ornaments beinj' iihu^ed be- 
tween them for which they played. The Kftme 
ctmsists in one of them having bis hands cov- 
ered with a small round mat resting on the 
ground, lie has four small sticks In his hands, 
which he disposes under the mat in certain 
positions, requiring the opposite party to guess 
how he has placed them. If he guesses right, 
the mat is handefl round to the next, and a stick 
Is stuck up as a counter in his favor. If wrong, 
a stick is stuck up on the opposite side as a mark against him. This, like almost 
all the Indian games, was accompanied with singing; but in this case the sing- 
ing was particularly sweet and wild, possessing a harmony I never heard before 
or since amongst Indians. 






FlO. 4aa. Billotn for KaiiK*: loiiKtli, 
7 inclioa; <*linf-dwellinK, Canyon 
do Cholly, Arizona; oat. no. 
Brooklyn’ Institute Museum. 


LUTIJAMIAN STOCK 


Klamath. Upper Klamath lake, Oregon. (Cat. no. 61.537, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Four hardwood stiedis (plate vi), 12 inches in length. Two of the 
sticks, skutash, are less than one-half inch in diameter and are 
closely covei’od with wrappings extending from end to end of a 
buckskin thong, ivhi<'h has been painted black; the other two 
sticks, mil meni, or solses, are one-half inch in diameter at the 
ends and an inch at the center, and the extremities have been 
blackened hv being charred witli a hot iron. Toivard the center 
of thes(> sticks are two bands, 2 inches apart, which have lieen 
burnt in. Connecting the two hands are four parallel spirals, 
also made by burning. There are also six small stick.s, 8 inches 
in length, sharfiened at one end and painted red ; these are 

■ WanderlQKB of an Artiat among the Indiana of North America, p. 106, London, 1869. 

Sm alao the Canadian Journal, p. 276, Toronto, June, 1806. 



four-stick GAME; KLAMATH INDIANS, OREGON; CAT. NO. 61037. 
FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM; FROM DORSEY 
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counters, ksJiesh, which, at the* hc^inning of the game, are in 
possession of one or the other si<le and lie flat on the ground. 
As points are won hv one or the other side, they are taken up 
and thrust into the ground in front of the winner, according to 
the number of points gained. 

J hese specimens were colle(‘ted by Dr (leorgt* A. Dorsev.*' who 
descrites the game under the names of shulsheshia, spelshna, or 
shakla : 

In playing? tills ^jaiiie the fuiir long sticks arc arraiigeti in ono of a nninher of 
I'ossiblo combinations, llic players biding them uiuba- a blanket or largt‘ laiskct 
tray. 

A taking the counters on Jiis side niaki‘s the first guess, U nianIpiiJating the 
sticks under a blank<*t or mat. Should A guess corre<*lly tiu^ position of ilic 
sticks, he wins an<l thrusts in the ground tnic nr two countcu's, according to 
the value of his guess, and H again arranges the sticks under the blanket. 
Should A guess wrongly be forfeits one < ovmter and guesses again, but in this 
ease H <‘onceals only two of the sticks, that is, one large and one small 
wrapped om\ 

• ••# •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Pm. 4J)4. Possible coinbiTmtions of large and small sllc-ks in tlio four-stick gnmo; Klaniatb 
ItKiians, Oregtm: from Dr George A. Dorsey. 


If A wins, or guesses eorre<‘tly, the sticks are passed to him, when he manipu- 
lates them under the blanket and H guesses. Hut if A Joses, lie forfcMts a 
counter and R again manipulates the single pair of sticks. Tn guessing, when 
they wish to designate the small wrapped sticks, thi» index and ndddlf* finger 
are used; for the tliick sticks, the index linger alone. In exfu'essing tlie guess 
at positions numliered I | tigiire 4.‘U| and 2 (vulsh), they move tlic hand side- 
wise one way or another as they desire to indicate the positions as c.\ pressed in 
nninhers 1 or 2. T<» ndss the gue.ss when “ vuisli is laid,” neither side loses n(>r 

wins, nor is there any changing to tlie other opponent of th(» sticks; Init when 
the position or 4 is laid, witli A guessing and winning, the sticks nmst lie 
passed to liini for manipulating and he wins no (*ounters. Wlnai tlie sticks are 
laid in positions 5 or (» and .V guesses, using two lingers, he obviously loses 
doubly, and two counters are passed to H. 

Another set (cat. no. (>1724) is exactly similar to the preceding, 
except that the bu(*kskin-wrappe(] sticks are not jiaintiMl blac^k, 
while the two larjre sticks are not painted alike, one liavin;;^ two 
burnt bands about the center 2 inches apart, from each side ol 
which a row of zij>*zag lines extends entirely around the slick. 
On both of the large sticks of this set tlien^ are four parallel 
bands, etpiidistant from the burnt ends of the stick, the jiairs 
being connected by parallel spirals. 

A third set (eat. no. 61723) has two small sticks wrap[)ed with raw- 
hide which has been painted red ; the large sticks are charred at 

■ Certain Qanbllng Oames of the Klamath Indiana. American Anthropologist, n. s., v. 
3. p. 28, 1901. 
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ea<‘h end to the extent of about an inch, while in the center 
are two parallel black bands. The intervening portions of these 
two sticks arc painted red. This set is llj inches long and is 
accompanied with six painted sharpened counting sticks, 

Ki.amatii. Upper Klamath lake, Oregon. (Cat. no. 37495, Free 
Muse,uni of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four sticks (figure 435), two of heavy w(H)d tapering from middle 
to ends and ornamented with burnt designs, 12i inches in length, 



Pig. 4H5. Poiir-Ktick lenfCths of stiekB, 12J and Hi inchcB; Klamath Indiann, OroRon; cat. 

no. H749r», PrtM^ Muhcuiu of Science and Art, University of Peniwylvania. 

and two smaller sticks. Hi inches in length, wound with buck- 
skin. Collected by Dr Georgt*, A. Dorsey in 1900. 

Klamath agency, Oregon. (Cat. no. 24132, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Two wooden rods (figure 436), 12 inches in length and seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter at the middle, tapering to the ends, and 



Pig. 436. Four-stick Kame; lengths of sticks, 12 and Hi inches; Klamath Indians, Klamath 
agency, Oregon; cat. no. 24132, United States National Museum. 

Pio. 437. Counting sticks for four-stick game; lengths, 6i, 11 i, and 19i inches; Klamath Indians, 
Klamath agency, Oregon; cat. no. 24132, United States National Museum. 


marked with burnt designs, as shown in figure 486. These are 
designat ed as solchisc. Two smaller rods, \\\ inches in length and 
five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, wrapped with a strip of 
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rawhide three-sixteenths of an inch in width except at the ex- 
treme ends, fhese are called skotus. In addition there are six 
counting sticks, one a forked twig, 19^ inches in length, niarkeil 
with burnt spots (as shown in figure 437) called teowlis; a 
pointed stick, llj inches in length, also inarktMl with burnt liiu*s, 
called watch ; and four pegs or pins, kice, (Jj indies in length, 
accompanied by a flat basket {cni. no. 24113, figure 438), 18 
inches in diameter, with ornamental patterns in brown and with 
a bunch of deer thongs tied in tlie middle on the convex outer 
side. Collected by L. S. Dvar, Indian agent. 

The following description is given by the collecdor : 


Gambling outfit, luek-iilse. tlUrtoeti picnos. riiis kmhio is playcMl by two per- 
sons, who sit upon the ground facing each other. The round mat. puli-Iah. is 
used as a cover to hide the four rods, two ea<*li of sol-chisc and sko-tus. The 
person performing with 
these places them side l»y 
side on the ground under 
the mat, and the other 
guesses their relative po- 
sitions, whether the large 
ones are on the outside or 
in the middle, or if they 
alternate, etc., ami ids 
guess is indicated hy cer- 
tain motions of the hand 
and fingers. After one 
guesses a certain number 
of times be takes the mat 
and another guesses. The 
small sharj) sticks, kIce, are used for the same purpose as points or buttons in 
billiards, and the other two sticks, te-ow-tis. are stuck in the ground and used 
to indicate the progress of the game. The package of youcks. medicine, is used 
as a charm and was formerly considered of much value. 



Fi<}. 4JJ8. naski^t for four-stiek gume; diameter, 18 inchoH; 
Klamatii Indians, Klamath agency. Oregon; eat. no. 241111, 
United StatOM Natioiml Museum. 


Commenting on the above dcscTiption, Doctor Gatschet writes: 

The game to which the four sticks belong is the shiiUsliesh game, and the two 
thicker sticks are also called shu'lshesh, while the two slender ones are sko'taH, 
sku'tash, wrapped up (in liuckskiu). A blanket is also called skii'tash, sko'- 
tash, because It wraps up a |>erson. The small kice sticks wwv called, when 
1 inquired for their name, kshesh, counting sticks, to count gains and losses, or 
checks used like our red and white ivory disks useti in card games. Watch is 
wa'kash, a bone awl; wa'tch would be a house. Te-ow-tis is a word I nt*ver 
heard, but it must be te'-utish, stuck In the ground repeatedly, “ stuck in the 
ground for each one’’ of the gamesters, for te'wa means to plant, to stick up. 
The round mat is, In fact, a large tray, called pa'la, or pa”hla. because us(‘d for 
drying seeds by the camp fire or \ik the sun. Luck-iilse is false for slarkalob, 
(1) gambling outfit for these sticks and also (2) the game itself. “ The i)aekage 
•Of youcks is used as a charm.” Yes; that Is so, because yuTiks (for ya'-ukisb) 
means (1) remedy, drug used as a medicine, and, in a wider sense, (2) si)lritual 
remedy of the conjuror, consisting In witchcraft, ilreams. sbamanic songs. The 
verb of It is ya'-uka, to treat in sickness, and to heal or cure. 
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Iteferring to a set of four sticks collected by him at the Klamath 
agency in 1887, which he says are almost identical with those in the 
National Museum, Doctor Gatschet writes: 

The two shii'lshesh stieks are carefully whittled from the mountain iiiabogatiy 
( (Jvrocar/}us tcdifoUua ) . 

In his work on the Klamath “ Doctor Gatschet has described this 
game, as ))layed by the Klamath lake pciople, under the names of 
spelshna, shulsheshla, slnlkla, shakalsha, with four sticks about one 
foot in length. There are two thick sticks and tAVo slender sticks, the 
latter Avrapped in narrow strips of buckskin leather. They indicate 
the supposed location of the four game sticks lying under a cover by 
putting forward fingers. They guess the slender sticks with the in- 
dex and middle finger ; the thick sticks Avith the index finger alone, 
and the thicker sticks coupled on one side, and the thinner ones on the 
other, vu'ish, Avith a side motion of the hand and thumb. By the 
last, vii'ish, they Avin one counting stick; with index and middle 
finger, tAvo counting sticks. 

The name spelshna is derived from speiluish, the index finger. 
The counting sticks, of which six are commonly used, are. called 
kse/sh, kstn'sh, from kshena, to carry off. 

Modoc. Fall river, Shasta county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes a game jilayed by Avomen, under the 
name of ishkake: 

Three uiiirko<l sticks utul one itlalii are uiwmI, unci their relutlA’O position In the 
hidden hand Kiiesaed nt. 

SIIASTAN STOCK 

Acitomawi. Hat creek, California. (Cat. no. American Mu- 

seum of Natural History.) 





•Ha 




Pig, 439. Pour-stick game; lengths of sticks, 10 and 61 inches; Achomawi Indians, Hat oreek, 
Califomia; cat. no. 4 ??^, American Musoum of Natural History. 

Two sticks, tapering to ends (figure 431)), 10 inche.s in length, and 
two smaller, thinner sticks, about 6| inches in length. 

Collected in 1903 by Dr Roland B. Dixon, who gives the name as 
teisuli. Doctor Dixon writes: 

The Kunic is ployeil Avlth the aid of one of the lurRe flat, soft basket plaques, 
under which the sticks are shifted. 

" The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon. Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, v. 2, pt. 1, p. 79, Washington, 1890. 
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Achomawi. Fall river, Shasta county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes Ihe following game® under the name 
of tikali : 

Four rods, two hound. 7 inches In length, cnlle<l h-ok'-tej'i. and two plain, )> 
inches in length, called tii-ko'-li, are juggled hehind a large, tlexihle basket 
plaque, tfl-ko'-li tsu-tl'-pa, and the relative iiosition of the rods guesstsl at. Tlie 
game is eounte<l with ten counters. 

STIOSllONEAN ST(H lv 

Paiute. Pyramid lake, Nevada, (('at. no. (51.50.5, 61.519, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Four billets of wood, (5 inches in length, two of them 1 inch and two 
one-half of an inch in diamettu-, iurcompanied by ten cottonwoocl 
cotinting sticks, 7 incites in 
length, sharpened at one 
end, the upper two-thirds 
of each slick painted with 
a spiral band of red. 

These wert* collected by Dr 
George A. Dorst^y. who gives 
the name of thegntneas witiilzi, 
of the larger billets as biebpe, 
mother, and of the smaller ones 
as duaa, young. The counters 
are called tohu. In playing, the slides art' arranged under a large, 
Hat basket. 

Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cal. no. 19011, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Two cylindrical billets of wood (tigure 440). (5,\ inches in length and 
H inches in diameter, and two smaller ones of the sinie ItMiglh 
and three-eighths of an inch in ditimeter. rite four sticks are 



PlO. 441. CouutiiiK KtlckM for foiir-.stick game; length, 8} Inehos; Paint Indians, Pyramid 
Nevada; cat. iu>. UnitM Statoa National Mimeum. 

uniformly painted red, and one has two lubes of corn stalk 
slipped over each end. Accompanied with ten willow coitnting 
sticks (figure 441), inches in length (cat. no. 1904,5). 

•The Bame game, with slight dialectic and local variations. Is played 1 ) 3 ^ the following 
tribeSi who live on Pit river, Shasta county : lAitwtlud, Hasi'wl, AinIts'lcI, PakAmall. 
Hamo&wi, HAdlwlwi, and Sftstoltel.- (J. W. II.) 



Fio. 440. Pour-stick game; length of stit'ks, «} 
iin^hcs; Paiute Indians, Pyramid lake, N(‘vada; 
cat. no. P.1044, Pnit^Ml States NntioiiHl Musimjih. 
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Collected by Mr Stephen Powers, who describes them as follows: 

Wubtatseeu, gambling plei^es, two large round sticks painted red and two 
small ones, manipulated by a player who sits on the ground and holds a willow- 

work tray before him to conceal what 
he does. The other guesses on which 
side of the large stick the small ones 
are. There are ten counters. 

Paiute, Southern Utah. (United 
States National Museum.) 
Cat. no. 14661. Two cylindrical 
billets of willow wood (fig- 
ure 442), 6J inches in length 
and seven-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and two similar 
sticks, the same length and one-half of an inch in diameter. 

The ends of the larger billets are painted blue with a red band 
in the middle, while the small ones have ml ends and a blue band in 
the middle. 



Ftg. 442. Four-stick game; length of sticks, 
Hi inches; Palut>e Indians, sonthorn Utah; 
cat. no. 14H(n, United States National 
Museum. 



Pig. 448. Paiute playing four-stick game; southern Utah; from photograph by J. K, Hillers. 

Another (incomplete) set, catalogued under the same number, con- 
sists of three similar billets, unpainted. One of the larger sticks is 
missing. 
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Cat. no. 1465J:. Five twigs of willow, about 12 inches in length, 

pointed at one end. 

Cat. no. 14655. Seven twigs, about 12 inches in length, similar to 
the above. 

Cat. no. 14660. Seven twigs, about 12 inche.s in length, similar to 
the above. 

These last three numbers are (he .‘iccompanying counting sticks. 
All were collected by Muj. J. W. Powell. The above implements 
evidently intended for the preceding game. Mr ,1. K. Hillers 
writes that they were used in a game (ligure 413) jdayed by Indians 
on the Muddy reservation, a game of odd or even. The sticks are 
placed under cover in two jilaees. Then a chant begins, as in ne ang- 
puki. The guessing is done in tlu* same way. 

WASIIOAN S'I'OCK 

Pao. (Parson valley. Xevaila. 

Dr J. W. Hudson deserilM*s the following game played by men 
under the name of tsutsu : 

A iiui-tiir basket is inverted and held with the left hand toiiehlnj; the ^^rourid, 
while nine small sticks are held in the rijjht hand. The player slips a certain 
niiinhor of these nine sticks under the plaque while and sinjiring. The 

opponent guesses at the nuinher (even or odd) of sticks under tht‘ basket. 

Wasuo. Carson valley and Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game under the name 
of it-dtsu-dtsn : ^ 

Four sticks are employed, two large, 10 inches long, lK)nnd with Imckskin, 
regarded as female, and calleil It-taida, and two plain, 7^ 
inches long, regarded as male, and called it-dtsu-dtsn. 'Phe 
buckskin binding <in the longer sticks prevents noise when 
they are hi<lden. The four sticks are juggled umler a wiie 
nowlng basket, mu-tar, and then relativ«» positions guessed 
at by the opponent. The three j^Hisitions (tlgure 444) in 
which the sticks may he placed receive the following names: 

(7, ke-hel-kul ; ka-hi)-tsup ; r, knm-de-we, deer, or kuin-da- 
mu. The four sticks are placed In one of those t)()silions 
under the basket while Its holder is singing and invoking 
Tu-l!-shi, the wolf, at the same time violently vibrating tiie 
basket against the ground. If guessed right, the sticks are 
forfeit. An incorrect guess forfeits a counter. Fight count- 
ers, me-te-em, are used. 

Hii>den-ball (tame, cm MortwsiN 
A game of hiding something in one of several 
places, usually four, the opponents gue.ssing where 
it is concealed. The implements employed are of tw'o kinds: (</) 
cane tubes or wooden cups derived from the canes, and (h) moccasins. 
The cane tubes, in their original forms, bear (he characteristic marks 
of the arrows of the four directions, precisely like the canes used in the 
• Compare Kulurapan, tsu, arrow ; taii-tsii, arrows. 



Fio.444. Po.sitiuiH)f 
stioksiii four-stick 
gatia^; Waslio lu 
iliiOts, Nt'vada; 
from skoD'h by Dr 
J. W. Hudson 
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Zuni game of sholiwe. They pass by easy transitions into wooden 
tubes marked with the same bands, wooden cups similarly marked, 

and wooden cups marked 
or carved with symbols re- 
ferring to the world quar- 
ters. Finally we have four 
plain tubes, which at last 
disappear in a game which 
consists in hiding a bean 
or other small object in one 
of four heaps of sand. It 
may be inferred from the 
sholiwe that the original 
tubes were butts, or shaft- 
ments, of cane arrows. 

The object hidden consists of a small cylindric stick, sometimes 
painlt'd with bands of color, a bean, or a stone. Among the Papago 



Pio. 445. Rapriflciiil tubos for hiding gamo; hoight^ 2! 
inchen; Zufii Indians, ZuHl, N«w Mwxicu; cat. no. 22082, 
Free Museum of Rcieiu^o and Art, University of Poini- 
aylvaiiia. 



Fi(i. 440. Drab Flute (Macile&ya) altar; Hopx Indians, MifihongnOTi, Arizona; from Fewkee. 


the tubes are filled with sand, which the gue.sser empties out. Else- 
where, as in Zuni, we find the tubers stuck in hillocks of sand. In 
Zuni the gueaser used a rod to point to the tubes. The counters con- 
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sist of beans or sticks, and nunilx-r from fifty to one liundred and 
two, or one hundred and four. 

As mentioned in the introduction, tl.e hidden-ball game was one of 
the five games sacrificed on the altar of the AVar God in Zuni. A sot of 
cuj^ (figure 445) for this purpose in the museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania (cat. no. 22682), oollecte.! by the writer in Zuni in 
1902, consists of four wooden tidies, each Ij inches in diameter and n 
inches ,n height 1’hey are painted white, with black tops, and have 
pink plume feathers stuck in the top of each. As also noted, similar 
cups, surmounted with effigies of birds, are seen on the Ilopi Oaiiol 
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uprights on each side of the figure. On the Mishongnovi Drab Flute 
altar (figure 44(5) there are two upright logs of wood, rounded at 
the top and pierced with holes, in which are stuck similar flowers. 
Doctor F cwkes, who has figured this altar, says that these logs corre- 
spond with the mounds of sand, covered with meal, of other Flute 
altars, and were culled talactcomos.® The sand mounds stuck with 
flow’ers occur in the altar of the Blue Flute (figure 447) at Mi- 
shongnovi. These sand mounds '• should be compared Avith the sand 
mountains into which the cane tubes are stuck in the Zuni game. 

The Flute altar at Shumopavi (figure 448) has the flower cups on 
upright sticks, as at Oraibi, while on that at Shipaulovi (figure 449) 
they are stuck in sand mounds. Mention has already been made of 



Fig. 44«. Fluto altar, Hopi Indiana, Hhumopavl, Arizona; from photograph by ftumnor W. 

Maltenon, Aiiguat HI, lilOl. 

the gaming-cup flower headdress (figure 569) of the Flute priest at 
Oniibi. The Sohu or Star katcina has similar wooden cups in the 
hair. Dr J. Walter Fewkes^ writes: 

Tile Tusayaii Tewa of llanoki. East mesa, call the .Tanuary moon E’lop’o, 
wood-oiii> moon, referring to the e’lo, wooden cups, used by the Tcukiiwympkiya 
or clowns, in their coreuioiilal games. 

« Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 0, p. 245. 189«. 

* These mounrlH admit of the following explanation. In many stories of the origin of 
Bocletlos of priests which took place in the under world, the first members are represented 
as erecting their nltiirs before the “flower mound’.’ of MUiylnwfi. This was the case of 
the B^lute youth and maid, prograltors of the Flute Society. These mounds, now erected on 
earth before the figurine of Mfliyinwfi in the Flute chambers, symbolize the ancestral 
mounds of the nnder-world, the wooden objects Inserted In them representing flowers.— 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 9, p. 245, note, 1H96. 

® In a letter to the author, dated January 27. 1800. 
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The four cups or tubes, whether wood or eane, may be rcfiardod 
as representing or referring to the twin War (}ods and their female 
counterparts or associates, who preside over the four world tpiarters. 
In the case of the marked and carved tubes, this agreement is suggested 
at every point: In the banded markings (Hopi, Keres, Papago, Pima, 
Tarahumarc, Tewa, Maricopa), in the burned devices (Ho])i), in 
the cloud terrace and flower symbols carved at the top (Hopi), ami 
in the sex designation (Papago, Pima). 

The moccasin g>ime was playeil by the Algomiuiau tribes and is 
found among the Dakota and the Navaho. 'Pwo, three, four, six, or 
eight moccasins are used, but four is th<^ standard numlxu-. The 



Pro. 440. FluU* altar, Hopi Imlimia, Ship«iil..\ i. Ari/.omi; (■|•»lll pliotottmph 1)>- Snmn. r W. 

Maltestm, 

objects hidden vnry from one (o four, and consi>t cither of bullets, 
stones, or little billets of wood. phiyei’'-; jimoniL!; some tribes imli - 

cato their choice by pointing? with a rod. 1 he count is kept with 
sticks or beans, 20, 50, 100, or 102. Milieus are somt^times used 
instead of moccasins, and the game was borrowed by the whites and 
played by them under the name of bullet. Moccasin w^as a man s 
game. It was played as a gambling game (o (he accompaniment 
of singing and drumming. Tn the east il retains little of its formei 
ceremonial character. The writer regards it as a dircc't modification 
of the hidden-ball game, the Navaho game, with its nodule and strik- 
ing stick, furnishing a connecting link. 
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Al^GONQOlAN 81X1CK 

CmPFEWA. Minnesota. (Cat. no. 15:^033, United States National 
Museum.) 

Set of four bimkskin moccasins; four bullets, one plain and three 
covered with twisted wire (fi;;ure. 150) ; and twenty counting 
sticks. i)e(‘lod, unpainted lwi|?s , 13^ im-lu^s in length (figure 451), 
catahigiied as acc<»mpanied with a jjouch to contain them. Col- 
lected by Dr Waltcu- J. Ilofrman. 



-ir.i. 


Fi(i. 4r»<). Btil lots for imM'fHsin traino; tliuDiotor, j';, in< h; (ilnj)|M'w:i. hidians. Minnosota; out, no. 
TTiuUmI stutos National Musouin. 

Fio. iril. Counting s(i<*lvs f«»r tnocoasiu >ramo; loii^th, inohos; (liii»p<»wa Indians, Minnosota; 
out. no. Fuittnl Stntos National Mu.soum. 


— — lioi.s fort, near Kaiiiy rivor, Minnosota. ((-at. no. 

Aiiioi’ican Miisoiim of Natural llistorv.) 

Four bnllots ((i^uro 452), ono of wliilo Ihroo-ei^htlis of an inch 

in <liain(‘tor. 

They wore collo(‘(o<l in 15)03 by Dr Williarii Jones, wlio doscribos 

thorn as biddon in tbo inoceasin jj^aino. Moc 
oasins are nsod, and tbo game has the sanio 
name as at Turtle mountain. 

Millo Laos, Minnesota. 

Mr D. I. lJu.shiudI, jr, describes a moccta- 
sin game (figure 153) which he witnessed at 
Mille Lacs in 15)00: 

T\w game lasted thirty-six hoars. The stakes 
were two badly worn neckties. It was played with 
four metal halls, three of (*opper and ono of lead. 
The “ moccasins ” were four pieces of buckskin cut In the shape of moccasin 
soles. It was played to the beating of a drum, which was passed from side to 
side. 



Kio. 'I5S!. Bullets for inoo<!»- 
Hin (fame; diameter, three- 
oltfhthaof an iiieh; f aH|>|>ewa 
ludianH, Bois fort, Miiiiie- 
hoIa; (rat. no. American 
Musonm of Natural Hiatory. 
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Chippewa. Wisconsin. 

Prof. T. T. Ducatel " says: 

Tholr favorite j^aino is the niiikosiimah dalidewog, or moccasin Kamo. It is 
played with four hullets (one of which is ja;^p‘d) and four moccasins, 'flic 
four bullets are to l)o hid, om* under i*ach moccasin, by the lirsL player, whoso 
deal Is decided by throwing up a knife aial letting it fall on tlu' blanket, the 
direction of the l)lado indicating the person who is to hide first. 'Phe four 
bullets are held in the right hand, and the left hand is kept moving from one 
moccasin to the other; whilst tlie fdayer, with a peculiar niaiiiier calculated to 
divert the attention of the one with whom be is playing, and witli an incessant 
chant, accompanied by a swinging inotUm of the head and trunk, passes his 



Fiu. 453. Muecasiu game; Chippewa Indiana, Mille Lacs, Minnesota; from photograph by Mr 

D. I. Busbnell, jr. 


bullet hand under the moccasins, depositing a bullet umler each. Tin* other is 
to guess where the Jaggwl bullet is, but not at the lirst trial; for if he strikes 
upon It the first time, he loses 4 sticks— there being 20 altogether, tiiat are used 
as counters; if the se<‘oiid time he makes a similar guess, llieii la» loses 
sticks; but if be guess (be situation of the jagge«J liullet llie third time, then be 
gains 4 sticks; finally should tlie Imllet remain under the fourth moccasin, 
the guesser loses 4 sticks. The game t*oiillnues until the twenty sticks have 
passed from one hand to the other. At this game, of which they are v(»ry fond, 
they stake everything about them and sometimes come away literally stripped. 
The groups that are thus collectetl iiresent the most cliaracteristi<* of Indian 

® A Fortnight among the Chippewas of Lake Superior. The Indian MlscoPuny. edited by 
W. W. Beach, p. .307, Albany. 1877. Ueprliited from the United Statea Cnlhohe Magazine 
Baltimore, January and February, 184d. 
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habits. There will be Iwenty Kitting down and as many Ktaiullng round, Intent 
upon the progress the game, wbieli Is earrled on in silence, except on the part 
of the hlder. 

Another game of chance, and perhaps the only other after (?ards, and the 
one Just deserilKHl, is the pahgohsohwog or pan-play, which etmsists in guessing 
at any tiling, or number of things, enclosed between two pans. 

Chippewa. Turtle uiountaiii, North Dakota. (Cat. no. Amer- 
ican Mus^uiiii of Natural ITistorv.) 

Implements for moceasin game (tigiire 454) : Four black-eloth pads, 
8 inches wide, with edges bound with red; eleven counting sticks 

(saplings), painted 
red, 18 inches long, 
and a striking stick 
(a slender rod), 
painted n'd, 8(1 implies 
in length. 

These* WM*r(* eollected in 
1903 by Dr William 
Jon(*s, who gives the name 
as makesenatatiweni, or 
moceasin game. 

The game is played with 
three beads and a bullet, the 
bulJ(‘t lieiiig trump. Kilber moc<*asiiis or the pads an* used. 

Cnr.E. Muskowpetuiig reserve, Qu'apix'ile, Assiniboia. (Cat. no. 
tU990, Field C^olimibian Museum.) 

A small tinned iron ring, three-fourths of an in(»h in diamet(*r, used 
in the nio(?ea.sin game, which is described as follows by tlu* col - 
lector, Mr J. A. Mitchell, xiinder the name of muskisinastahtowin, 
coneealiiig an object in a moeea.sin : 

This game is conspicuously a gambling game, and Is ipilte similar to the 
slcigld-of-hand gaiiH^s of tlie whites. The objects are con< eah‘d cither together 
under one of four inverted moccasins or separately under two moccasins, all 
being placed in a line before the maniimlator, who passes bis bands under each 
moc(-*asln in order to confuse the opponents. Jf the pfec^es are place<l apart 
from each other under separate moecasins, the player making the guess has the 
right to another giu'ss shouhl he find one of the pieces at Ids first guess. Failure 
at first guess counts him out, and the play goes to the next player. 

Delawares. Indiana. 

1 am informed by Mr (Jeorge S. (yottman, of Irvington, Indiana, 
that the following is drawn from two articles in a local newspaper,® 
the primapal of which was by Robert Duncan, one of our earliest 
pioneers, now dead 

Moccasin was a gambling g^une much practised among the Delaware Indians, 
and was l)orrowed of them by the white settlers. As originally played, a deer 



Fui. 4i>l. Mf'M'fiiislii gam(*: pads, counters, and striking 
stiek; width of pads. H inolic's; length of connt.er.s IH 
liichoH: length of striking stiek. 36 inches; Chipiwwa 
IiidiaiiK, Turtle mountain, North Dakota; <*at. no. 
American Museum of Natural History. 


* Indianapolis News, July 22, 24, 1870. 
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sklu was spread upon the ground and a half dozen upturned inoeoaslns arrangeil 
In a semicircle within easy reach of the player. The latter, lM)ldlng to view a 
good*size<l bullet, then quickly thrust his hand under ea(*h moccasin in turn, 
leaving tlie bullet under one of them. This was done so skillfully as to leave 
the onlooker in doubt, and the gambling consisted in belting where the bullet 
was. This was called moccasin. Subsequently the whites inodltieil the' game 
slightly by placing caps on the table, and the game became changed to bullet. 
It was played so extensively among the pioneers as to l>e<‘ome a recognized evil, 
and on the early statutes stands a law making gambling at bullet a Unable 
offense. 

Mr Cottiiian writes : 

On page 104 of the Laws of Indiana Territory, as revised by John Uice Jones 
and John Johnson, published In 1807, I find a statute forbidding various gam- 
bling games, among them that of bullet, the penalty fixed for practising them 
being five dollars and costs. 

Mr (’ottnuiu states also (hat in the diary of John Tipton, one of the 
commissioners to locate the Indiana capital, is the following entry: 

After dinner wo went to the Indian huts, found the men playing a favorite 
game whleh they call uiockuson, which Is played with a laillet and four iiioeku- 
Hons. 

The locality was near Conner's station, some U> miles north of the site of 
Indianapolis, and tljore can hardly l)e any doubt that they wt'n* Delaware 
Indians, ns this was the Delaware country. The Miami occupied the \Vai)asb 
region, and the Potawatoml were yet farther north. 

Menominee. Wisconsin. 

Dr Walter J. Hoffman describes the moccasin or bullet game, as 
follows : 

Another game that was formerly much played by the Menomini (plate viiij 
was the moccasin, or bullet, game, which was probably learned from their 
OJlbwa neighbors. Five i)ersons participate in this game, four being active play- 
ers. while the fifth acts as inusiclaii, by using the tambourine-drum and singing, 
the players usually Joining in the latter. . . . The articles necessary to 

play this game consist of four bullets, or balls of any hard substance*, one of 
which is colored, or indentoel, to readily distinguish it from its fellows : four 
mcR'cnHlus also are required, as well as thirty •or forty stick counters, similar 
to those used in the preceding I bowl] game, though unc()lorod. A blanket also 
is used, and In addition a stl<*k, about 3 fee?t long, with which to strike the moc- 
oasln under which the bullet is believed to be hidden. When the game is com- 
menced, the players are paired off by two’s, who take their plaices on each of the 
four sides of the outspread blanket [plate viiiJ. The winner of the toss takes 
the raocensins before lilm and lays them upside down and al)out U inclu's apart 
with the toes pointing forward. The obJec*t now is for the player to lift, with his 
left hand, each moccasin, in .succession, and put a bullet under it, making many 
))reten8es of hiding and removing the bullets, in order to (^)nfnse the opiK>nents, 
who are eagerly watching for some slip of the performer whereby they may 
cbtaln a clue of the moccasin under which the marked bulU*t may ho placed. 
While this Is going on, the drummer is doing his duty by singing and drumming, 

•The Menomini Indians. Fourteenth Annual Iteportof the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 242, 

1896. 
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to wliii’h the others are noisily keeping time. When the bullets are all hidden* 
the player will suddenly call out, “ Ilo! ” in a high note, when the singing drops 
to a mere miirrmir, and the striker of the opposing side raises the stick threaten- 
ingly over the severai inoeeasins, as if to strike them, but each time withdraws 
as if in doubt. Finally, lie will plaec the end of a long stick under a inoecasin, 
and turn it over. Hhoiihr the niarke<l bullet be disclosed, he is regiirded as 
successful; if he fails the first time ho has anotiier trial, but if the bullet 
is foiiml only at the second trial* the counters to which lie Is entitled will be 
fewrn- tlian if he finds the bullet the first time. In event of the opponent making 
a suc<-ess1’nl guess of the moccasin under which tlie markeil bullet has been 
placed, the former playta* relimiuislies the moccasins and bullets and takes bis 
turn at guessing. Tlie game is decideil wiien all the sticks on the blanket 
an* won, those winning the majority taking the bets previously made. The scor- 
ing depends on the agreement previously formed. 

Miami. Indiana. 

Mr (Toorjre S. Cottinaii obtained for me (July, from Mr 

J. 11. B. Xowland, the. Indianapolis pioneer, the following account 
of the moc(*asin game as he saw it played among the Miami, Pota- 
watomi, and Sliawnee at an Indian village whi(‘h stood at the mouth 
of the Mississineva river, Avhon at the treaty of 1832 he was secretary 
to (Jovernor «Jemungs: 

The player, seated on the ground witli six inoceasins arrangcMl in two rows 
before him and a little painted stick in his hand, would sing an incantatiim to 
divert attention from Ills mdion, and, tlirnsting his band under tile various 
moccasins, secretly and skillfully deposit liie stick. The spectators then bet on 
the mo(*casin. 

MissiSAUOA. nice lake, Ontario. 

(i. Copway says: 

The Moeeasin play Is simple, and <*nn be played by two or three, ^riiree 
moecasins are used for the pun>ose of hiding the bullets which are employed 
In tlie game. So deeply interesting does this play sometinK*s become, that an 
Indian will stake first, his gun; next, his steel-tnum ; then his implements of 
war; then ids clotidng; and, lastly, his tohacc'o'and pipe, leaving him, as we 
say, “ Nah-hah-wan-yah-7X*-yaid,” “ a piece of cloth with a string around his 
waist.’’ 

Ntpisstn<j. Forty miles above Montreal, Quebee. 

J. A. Ciioq * gives the following delinition : 

Kwate liewin, sorte de jeu de cachelte; kazotage, jouer k la cachette. 

Ottawa. Ma ni toba . 

John Tanner^ thus describes the game: 

. . . played by any number of persons, hut usually in small parties. Four 
moccasins are used, and in one of them some small object, such as a little stick 
or a small piece of cloth, is hid by one of the betting parties. The moecasins 
are laid down beside each other, and one of the adverse party Is then to touch 

o The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the OJlbway Nation, p. r»4, 
Boston, 1851. 

Lexlque de la Langue Algonquine, Montreal, 188(5. 

A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, p. 114, New York, 18.*50. 
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two of the moconslns with his or a stiek. If llie one he tirst tonrhes has 

the hidden thlnj? in It, the player loses 8 to the opi^site party ; if It Is not In tin* 
second lie touclu'S, but in one of the two passed over, he loses 2. If It is not 
in the one he toiiehes tirst and Is in the last, he wins S. 'riie ('roes jilay this 
Kaine differently, puttiii)^ the hand sinvc^ssively iiil<» all the inoeeasins. endeavor- 
ing? to come last to that which contains the arti<‘le; but if the haial is thrust 
tirst into the one containini? It, he lc»ses S. They fix the value of iirticles staked 
by ai?reenient ; for instance, they sonietinies call a beaver skin, or a blanket, 10: 
sometimes a horse 100. With strangers, they are apt to play high; in such 
cases, a horse is sonietinies valuc»il at 10. 

Sauk and Foxks. Iowa. (Cat. no. Anierican Museum of Nat- 

ural History.) 

Twelve peeled willow iwi^s, \2 inches in lenj^th, and a pointed peeled 
willow stick, ‘Jt) inches in leup^^h (figure lo5). 

The.se, were collected by Dr William Jones, who describes them as 
counters and pointing stick for th(‘ moc<*asin gaiiu^, mania kcsii hi 
wagi. Four moccasins are used and a bullet is hidden. 



Pio. 4.V). Counting atlcka and ixdntor for moccasin game ; longth of coiintera, 12 inches ; length 
of pointer, 20 Inches ; Sank and Fox Indians, h)wa; <*ut. no. Ameri»*an Museum of Natural 
History. 


ATIlAPASi’AX HTi)CK 

Apache ( Jicakilla). Northorn Now Mexico. 

Mr James Mooney,® in his account of the. Jicarilla penosis jnyth, 
describes the game as follows: 

It WHS dark in the under-world, and they used eagle plumes for torch(»s. The 
people and the animals that go about hy day wautHl more light, hut tin* night 
niiimnls — the Bear, the Panther, and the Owl — wanted darkness. They disjaited 
long, and at last agree<l to play the kUyon'ti game to decide tile matter. It was 
agreed that If the day animals won. tliero should he iiglit, Imi If tlie night 
animals won, it should ho always dark. 

The game began, hut the Magpie and the Quail, whlcli love tlu‘ light and have 
sharfi eyes, watched until they <ould s^'e the button through tlu' Ibin wotal of 
the hollow stick, and they told the people under whiih one it was. Tho inoriiiiig 
star came out and the Black-bear ran and hUi in the darkness. They playtHl 
again, and the pwiple won. It grow bright in tlie east, and tlu' Brown-bear ran 
and hid himself In a dark place. They jdayed a third time, and the ]>eople won. 
It grew brighter in the east and the Mouiitaln-lioii slunk away into the 4larkiH'ss. 
They played a fourth time, and again the people won. The Sun came u]» in the 
oast, and It was day, and the Owl flew away and hid himself. 

In a footiiotx' Mr Moonoy descriln's the game of kiiyofdi: 

A sort of “ thimble and button ” game. In which one party hides the Initton 
under one of several clostnl wooden cups or thimbles, and the other tri^^s to guess 
under which thimble It is. There is a setire of 104 tally sticks. 


•The American Anthropologist, v. 11, p. lUS, 1898. 
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Navaiio. Kcnms cimyon, Arizona. (Cat. no. (i2534, Fichl Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Implements for moccasin game (figure 456), consi.sting of a ball of 

sandstone, li inches in diame- 
ter, marked on one side with a 
cross, with one line painted red 
and the other black; also one 
bundled counting sticks, 8 inches 
in length, made of yucca, and a 
club of cottonwood, slightly 
curved, 16 inches in length. 
These sp(*cimens wen* collected 
by Mr Thomas V. Keam. 

New Me.xico. ((^at. no. 74741, United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Set of 102 splints^ (figure 4.57), inches in length, made of the root 
leaf of the yucca. 

Two arc notcln'd on the margins to repres(*nt a snake, called the 
grandmother snake, Thesi* were collected by Dr Washington Mat- 
thews, U. S. Army, aiul des<Tib(al as counting sticks for the ganu* of 
kescite. 

Doctor Matthews'* <lescril)os the game of k<*sitc<* '' as follows: 

This is, to some extent, saered in its nature, for the playing is eonttmul to tlie 
winter, the only time wlien their myths may lie told and tlieir most important 
eeremonies <*on<hieted. It 
is praetieetl only durlnj^ 
the dark hours. 'rh(‘ real 
reason for tins is probably 
that the stone us(mI in the 
game can not he hidtien 
sncee.ssfully by daylight; 
but if you ask an Indian 
why the game is played 
only at night, lie will ae- 
eoiint for it liy referring 
you to tlie myth ami saying 
that he on whom the sun 
shines while he Is engaged 
in the game will be struck 
blind. I have lieard tliat on some oeeasions, when the stakes are heavy and 
the day begins to dawn on an undecided contest, they close all the apertures 
of the lodge with iilnnkets, blacken the skin around their eyes, place a watch 
outside to prevent intrusion, and for a short time contlmie their sport 

'rhe implements of the game are eight moccasins ; a roundish stone or pebble 
about an Inch and a half In diameter ; a blanket used as a screen ; a stick with 

<* Navaho Gambling Songs. The Aroerlmn Anthropologist, v. 2, p. 2, 1880. 

^ From ke, moccasins, and sltce, side by side, parallel to one another In a row. 



Fio. 467. Counting sticks for moccasin game; length, 8j 
inches; Navaho Indians, Now Mexico; cat. no. 74741, United 
States National Museum. 



Fid. 4r)fl. Mocc’asln game; diameter of ball, Jl 
inches; length of count ers, H inches; length of 
<‘lub, i;i inches; Navaho Indians, Arizona; cat. 
no. Field (Columbian Museum. 
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which to strike the moccasins ; a chip blackened on one side that they toss up to 
decide which party shall bei'ln the ganie; and one hundred and two counters, 
each about 9 Incfhes loii^, made of a stiff, slender root-leaf of the Yarcu angusti- 
folia. Two of these counters are notched on the iiiar.tclnH. 

The moccasins are hurled in the ground so that only alnnit an Inch of their 
tops appear and they are fllleil to the ground level with powdered earth or sand. 
They are place<i side by side a few Inches apart in two rows, one on ea(*h side 
of the Are. The players are divided into two parties, each controlling one row 
of moccasins. When, by tossing up the chip, they have decided which party 
shall begin, the lucky ones hold up a screcai t<i <*onceal their operations anti 
hide the ball In one of the moccasins, covering it well with sand. Wht*n ai! is 
ready thc*y lower the screen and allow that jru’soii to come forward whom 
their opponents have selected to And the ball, lit* strikes with a sth*k the 
moccasin in which he supposes the ball to lie. If his guess is correct lie takes 
the stone, his comrades bec*ome the hitlers and his opponents the stackers ; but 

If he falls to indicate the place wherein the pehblt* is hid tin* hitlers win some 

of the counters, the number won depending on the position of tht' moccasin 
struck and the pt)sltit)n of the one containing the stone. Thus each party is 
always bound to win while It htilds the sbnie and always bound to lose while 
Its oppontmt holds it. 

The system of counting is rather intricate, and though I perfectly compre- 
hend it I do not <*onsIder a full description of it in this connection as tu‘ces- 
sary to the proper understanding of the myth. It will suffice to say that tlie 
numben* of <*onntcrs lost at any one unsuc<*essful guess can only be eith<*r 1. d, 
or 10; these ar<» th<* only “ <*<»un(s ” in the game. When the game begins the 
counters arc* Ih‘I( 1 by some* uninterested spectator and haiuled to either side 

acc’ording as It wins. When tliis original holder has given all tiie coiinti*rs 

out, the winners take from the loser.s. When one side* lias won all the <*ounterH 
the game Is done, 'fhe original holder parts with tin* two notclH*tl counters, 
called “ (irandmothers,” last. One of the party receiving them sticks them up in 
the rafters of tholiogan ( lodge* ) and sayslollH*m, “(Jo seek your grandchildrc'n 
(i. e., bring the otlu'i* counters bac-k to our side). The possession of the* “ grand- 
motluM’s” is stip])osed to bring good luck. 

A good knowledge of the songs is thought to assist the gamblers In their work, 
probably under the* Impression that the spirits (»f tin* [>rimeval animal gods are 
there to helj) such as sing of tlK^m. A song begun during an “ inning ’* (to borrow 
a term from the held) must be continued while the inning lasts. Should this 
inning be short it is not considered lucky to sing the same song again during the 
game. 

The following is an epitome of the myth of the kesitce: 

In the jincient days there were,’ as there are now, some animals who saw better, 
could hunt better, and were altogether happier In the darkness than In the light; 
and there were others wlio lik(?d not the darkness and were happy only in the 
light of day. The animals of the night wished it would remain dark forever 
and the animals of the day wished that the sun wouM shine forever. At last 
they met In counell in the twilight to talk the matter over and the council re 
solved they should play a game by hiding a stone in a moc<-asin (as in the game 
now called kesitce) to settle their dlfferem*es. If the rnght animals won tlM‘ 
sun should never rise again, if the day animals siHR‘<HRled, nevermore should it 
set. So when night fell they lit a Are and <‘ommenced the game. 

In order to determine which side should Arst hide the stone they took a small 
weather-stained fragment of wood and rubbed one side with charcoal. "J'hey 
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tossed it up; if it foil witlj the blaek side up, the iioetiirnal party were to begin, 
but it fell with the gray side up and those of the diurnal side took the stone. 
These raised a blanket to conceal their operations and sang a song, which is sung 
to tliis day by the Navajos when tliey raise a screen in this game . . . and 

the game went on. 

'^I'hey c<nnnience(i tlH‘ game with only one hundred counters but a little whitish, 
odd-looking snake calli*d lic-bltcui, !. e., maternal grandmother of the snakes, 
said they ouglit to liave two more eoimters. Therefore they imuic two, notehed 
them so that they would look like snakes, and called them bltc 61 , maternal 
grandmothers, which nam<' the two notched counters used in the game still bear. 

The cunning <-oyote would not cast his lot ])ermanently with cither side. lie 
usually stood betwtH'ii the contending parti(‘S, but occasionally went over to one 
side or the other, as the tide of fortune seemetl to run. 

Some of the genii of tlio.se days joined the animals in this contest. On the side 
of the night animals was tlie great destroyta* Yeitso, tlie liest gnessor of all, who 
s<M)n took the stone away from the day animais. Whenever the latter found It In 
(he nioecasins of llu‘lr moon loving eiieniit‘s tliey c ould not hold it long, for the 
shrewd-gnessing Yeitso would reeover it. Tliey lost lieavlly and began to 
tremlile for their cliancc^s, wlien some cme jiroposed to them to eall in tlui aid of 
the gopher, nasl/J. lie? dug a tniiiu‘l undcu* the moccasins leading from one to 
anotlier and wlien Yeitso would giu\ss the iMghl moeeasin Hie goplior, nn.sc^n 
by all, would transfer the stone to another* place . . . 'Phus was Yeit.so 

deceived, tlie day party retrieved their lessees and sang a taunting semg of 
him . . . 

Iliit when they had won back nearly all the counters, luck appeared to again 
desert them. The noctlvagant beasts c‘aine into jiosscsslon of the pebble, and 
kept it so long tliat it sesaned as if their opponents eould nev<*r regain it. (iiiess 
as cleverly as tliey might, the stone was not to be found in tlio moeeasin indi- 
cated fiy tliose who longed for an eternal day. 'ITieii tlie owl sang a song 
expressive of his desire's . . . and when he had done, one of tlie wind-gods 

whispered into the enr of one of the:* diurnal party tliat the eiwl helil the stone in 
his claws nil tlie* time\ nnd never allowed it to be burled in the inoecsisin. So, 
when next tlie screeai was wit lidrawn, the enlightened day animal advanced, and. 
Instead of striking a moeeasin, struck the owl’s claws, and the hidden stone 
droppetl out on the ground. 

After this the game proeecHlotl with little advantage to either side, ami the 
animals tiiriu'd tlieir attention to eoni|K>sing songs about the personal peculiari- 
ties, habits, and history of their opponents. Just as In social dances to-day the 
Navajos ridie-ule one another in song. Thus all the songs relating to animals 
. . . wfiieh form tlie great majority of tlie .songs of the Ke.sitee, originated. 

Later tlie jilayers began to grow drowsy and tired and somewhat indifferent 
to Hie gaint\ and again tlie wind-god whispered — this time into the ear of the 
magpie — and said, “ Sing a song of the morning,” whereat the magpie sang his 
song ... As he uttered the last words, **Qa-yel-kA! Qa-yel-kd!” (It 
dawns! It dawns I) the players look(*d forth and beheld the pale streak of dawn 
along tile eastern horizon. Then all hastily picked up their counters and 
iilankets and lied, each to liis projier home — one to the forest, another to the 
desert, this to tlie gully, that to the rocks. 

The hear had lent his moceusiiiH to lie used in the game. They were, there- 
fore. partly liuried in the ground. In his haste to be off he put them on 
wrong — tlie right moccasin on the left foot, and vice versa ; and this is why 
the bear’s feet are now misshapen. Ills coat was then as black as midnight, 
but he dwelt on top of a high mountain, and was so late In getting back to his 
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lair that the rod beams of the risinj^ sun shone upon him. impartinjr their ruddy 
hue to tlio tips of Ills hairs, aii<l thus it Is that the bear’s hair is tipped with 
red to this day. 

'^riie lioiiu; of the wood-rat, Ifdso, was a way off, and lie ran so far and so 
fast to ^^*t there that lie raised f?reat blisters on his feet, and this ae(*ounts for 
the callosities we see now on the soles of the rat. 

So the day dawned on the nndecidod iranie. As flie animals m^vm* ini*t aj?ain 
to play for the same stakes, the oriKinal alternation of day and nii'ht has 
never been changed. 

Mr A. M. Steplitiii, in his unpublished umnuscript, ^ives a lively 
account of a game of tin* kesitce which ho witnessed on January 
1887. The name he gives as keisdje. lh‘ describt's it as played with 
one liundred and two yucca-leaf cmintt^rs, cMit oil* at the taper end, 
called ketan, a small sandstom* nodule, tonalshu*!. and a iiihon club 
about 0 inches long, j)edilsicli : 

Th(‘ ;rame was played in a ho^an ere<*ted for Ji certanony. Two sliailow pits, 
about - fe(d l<»n;C, w<*r(‘ du^ <»n the north and south sides id' the tir4\ They 
were just i<»n^ enonjich to hold four n]o(*<*asins (‘ach, two pairs, set in altcrnat<dy. 
Doth pits wm’t» ciivi'nul, i»nly showin.tc the ai>erlnre. 'riic inocc.asins \\(‘re then 
tilled willi sand. Tlu'se opc'ralioiis w«‘re perfoniuMl very leisni’ely. with no 
cermnony ajiparent. The stakes wen‘ then dis<*iisse<l and. afti*!* mn<*li ^;eneral 
talk. prodnciMl and laid on lioth sides of the lin‘ iu'sidc* tin* hiiricul shi)es. 
Th(‘y consisted (»f saihlle, hrhlli*. le^xirin^s, hultons, manta, prints, hlankets. 
A youiiK man sat ini eacli of the covenMl shl<* ]>its. Tliere was much aptiarmit 
ditih'ully in llu^ appraisement of the slakes. Imt this aiMMunplisluMl I hey were 
divided and thrown i)n each si<h* of the players, .\fler an Imiir one side held 
a blanket betweiMJ tla'in and tlii‘ tire and sanjx. then ilropj)eil the blanked, am! one 
from the otluM* sld»‘ struck tlie slioe^ and Iricil to liml tla* noihiU'. The side 
failinj? to fiiul tla‘ iiiMlule «ivcs up to tlie oppiisinj? shli‘ si\ or ten <*innili‘rs from 
tile bundle. Tiie sides wen* aliont eiiual in numbers, but this is of little con- 
seeiueiiee. A pi(*cc of i'orn shuck, Idack on one side, was los.seMl up. d'liis was 
attend(Ml with nuudi <'X<-iteMnent. In striking, oue 4>f the idayers spat on the stick 
to hoodoo it for the strikers. TIkhu* was miK'h droll byplay as the pilin' proc<M*dcd. 
One player, wliose side appe'ared vi<t<»rioiis, tried to I'opulate with I in' lire. 
Another, winning tu»vered his In'ad with Ins Iilanket .iinl imllatt'd 11a' i*ry i)f 
the owl(V). One slile had a red aial the oilier a black blanket. Much Ji'stinK 
jirevailed. One player wmit around (lie tire as an old man. followed by 
another as a Ye, imitating masks, etc., amid Kreat fun ami npr<»ar. The playi'rs 
tumbled and rolled in the tire in tlie roughest kiml of horseplay. 

To win the ninxiinuin nuinher of counters (10, I think » the s<*cker should 
strike two shoos and di^? them out. 1. e., scratcli out their cf)nlents, and Ihul 
nothiug; then, on striking the third shoe, find it contains the nodule. 

lUOQl’OlAX STUCK 

Ononda(ja. Xow Y ork . 

Rev. AV. M. Beauchamp'^ says: 

A bell Is lildden in one of three .shoes, l»y the Om>ndag;m. and the 4>pjx)sing 
party must guess in which of these it is, 

"Iroquois Gatneti. Journal of Auierimn Kolk-Lor«*. v. 0. p. ISPU. 
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Senega. Ontario. 

Mr. David Hoylo descrilios the wake game as follows: 

When frieinls mihI ii<‘i*?lihors are aHseuibled at a wake, it is eustoniary for them 
to enpi^e in a i^aiiie to <*oniforl In some measure the bereaved ones, ami, to a 
certain extent, !is a mere pastlm«\ It may br^ premised that in so dolnj? there 
Is no desir<» that eitlua* side engn>?e<l should win. and the whole of the proeeeii- 
iiiKs. ai<‘ comliicted with seriousness. If, during the projjress of the game a 
youm? person siaaild foiwt hiinseif, the Head Man, (»r master of ceremonies, 
takes occasion to point out that at such times lljrht behavior is unseemly. 

As many i)layers, miai and women, may enj^aj^e as there is ro(un to accommo- 
date wheirihe two sides sit face to face. The >?ame consists in the hiding of 
a i>eb!>le <a marble, or a bullet Is now often used) in one of four moci-asins or 
jiiittens held in tlu* lap oi' the hider for the time beinx, the otlau* side trylnj^ 
to j;uess in which of th<*se the object has been placed. 

‘I'lie Head Man makes a lon^ spee<-h to the ]>layers. 

A siniu^‘r haviii^r Ikh'U appointed he sets the pace, accomi)anied by his drum, by 
^dvin^; one of Ha* thiet^ Wadve Son^fs . . . and it is to lu? noted tlnit tiiese 

an» the oidy wak(» soin^s, and are never used for any other purpose, or at any 
other time. Indeed, so careful are the people in this resp<*ct. that Dah kali h(» 
dond-yeh. wiio sup|)lled tliis Jiccount of the j^ame jjlves this as the reason why 
cliildiMMi are not aliowtMl to atteml wakes — h(‘arin?JC the soiijLCs. they nuKht be 
tempted to sin^^ tlK'Ui thoughtlessly in the course^ of play. 

The sln;;er tor tii(» time i»<*inK may be seated anywlH*re on his own low. Init 
the hldini^ must iiei^in at one (Mid. and tla* ^uessinj? at the far away (Mid of tla* 
opposit(» row. 'I’o eiialdi* tlie ^^ues.s(M*s to point out th(» mocassin suppos(*d to con- 
tain tin* olij(*ct. a stick or switch, aliout a yard Ion;? is provided and passt's from 
hand to hand. WhiMi Itie liidiM* has doia* his jiart tin* moccasins are placiMl on 
th(' tloor, and ;?U(*ssin;; }?<»<*?< on. As s(M)n as a particular moccasin is pointed 
out soiiK' one who is msinssf picks it up and ;;iv('s it a rai> on the floor. Should 
tlio sound indicate (hat the stone or marhh^ is in th(‘ moccasin, one stick is 
taken fnan a pile* of a hundriMl splints about the size of lucif<T match(‘S, and is 
placfMl to till* credit of tli(‘ succe.ssful ku(*ss(M’'s side. If tla* ;?u<*sser d(*sir(‘s to 
inak(‘two |M»ints in the;?am(», la* lirst lays, one aliove anoth(‘r, the thrc'e moccasins 
he takes to be empty. Siiouid tile nMiiaininK one la* found to contain the oliject, 
his side ;?alns ‘J. On tin* other hand, a failur<» on his part (Mitails tiie loss of 2. 
As soon as a correct ;?u(‘ss is inad(» the sin;;er (MMises his piM’formance and one 
on the w’iniiin^: side tak(*s it up, and thus the ;?anie ;?oes on, each mail or woman 
hidin;; and ;?m'ssiii;: in turn. 

At niidniiiht the Head stops the .i?ame until a meal has Ikmmi serv(*d in 

the usual way, and conslstin;? of the usual kinds of food. On ceasin;? to play, the 
two men whose duty it i.-. to k(‘ep count, arraiiKe (‘verythin;^ to avoid confusion 
or dispute wIhmi tin* ;i?anje is r(»sumed. Each puts tla* little sticks used as 
i'ounters and won liy his sid(» into (»ih? of the moccasins; the remaining sticks 
into a third, and the stone or th<» marble into a fourth. 

HtT()r(» play begins after the hhmiI the head man repeats his introductory 
ritual. Shmdd one side win all tlu* counters before daylight, Im puts tlmui again 
into one heap as at the b(‘ginnlug. and jday g(H‘s on, but as soon as daylight 
gives tin* first sign of ajiiKMirance he mak(*s a change In the manner of cHUidimt- 
ing the game by appointing two men to act for each row of players, and for 
the purjiose of still further sfauTeiilng It, he may leave only tw’O nioecaslns in 
their hands. Hiding and finding now follow (‘ach other (pilckly, but the sticks 

« Arclin?olo;;irid Report, ISOO, p. :is, Toronto, 1900. 
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no longer go to show \vhu h shlo wins, for they are thrown hy the head man into 
the lire, and tlie hiding and guessing are kept np hy the same sides ( i. e.. without 
iiiterehange) until sill the eounters are Inirnt. The same oltieial then breaks 
the pointing sticks, which are also put into the tire, and he treats the 

drumstick In the same way. having taken it from the hands of the singer. 
Last of all, he jiuils the leather cover off the drum, puts it inside the drum, and 
replaces the hoop. The instrument should remain in tills condition until it is 
to be again use<l. 

Before the people disperse to the.’r homes in the morning a gun is tired off 
outside of the dooi*. 

\V VAN DOT. M iel 1 i gall. 

Mr William E. Connelly** gives the following description of the 
moceasin game in an aeeomit of a game between a Wyandot and a 
Chippewa at Detroit in 1773: 

Two only <‘an play at this game. Tfiey are seatiMl face to fac<* on a iniffalo 
or deer skin. Four new moc<*asins and a rilie Imll make up tlie implements 
employed in tlie game. Tlu‘ mo<<‘asins are pla<*ed nearly eiinidistant, like a 
four-spot on a jdaying card. 'Phe players, s<‘at<Ml cr<»sslt‘gg4‘d, facing each 
otiier, now toss ni» for tlie hall, or tirst “hide.” Tlu* winner, taking (lie liall 
iietween his tlnmil) and two fingers, jiroceeds with great dexterity, slmtlling liis 
hand under the first, se<*ond, third, and fourth moccasins, and Inimming a ditty, 
accompanied hy some cabalistic words invoking the aid of Ids patron ilidty. 
It now comes to t lie oiiposing player to “ tind ” at the (irst, second, or t hint “lift.” 
If at the tirst, it i-ounts a given inimher In his favor,- say 4; if at second, : 
and the third, 1. M'he latter player now takes tlie hall and goes tlirongh the 
saino proeess. Ten usually ciiiistitutes the game, hut 
the number is as the ]dayers may agree. 

KKKKSAX STOCK 

Kerbs. Acoma. New Me.\ico. (Cat. no. 4073, 

Hrooklyn Institute ^Inseuni.) 

Four eylinders of cottonwood (figure 458), (ij 
inches in height, pjiinted hlaek on the top 
and the bottom and having a black hand 
around the middle. Tliey were made for the writer hy an 
Acoma Indian named James II. Miller (Kamitsa), at Zuni, in 
1004. He gave the name of tlie tulK‘s as aiyuwakotai. A small 
stone hall, yownikotolei, is hiilden. 

Laguna, Xew Mexico. (Cat. no. (>1817, Field Colnmhian Mu- 
seum.) 

Four cane tubes (figure 450), 41 inches in height; a small stick,' 1.1 
inches in lengtli; a bundle of one hundreil splint counting sticks, 
45 inches in length; and five individual counting sticks, four of 
them notched at one end, 7J inches in length (figure 4()0). 

Cat, no. 61818. Another set of tubes, 3] in(4ies in heigh t. 

* Wynndot Folklore, p. 112, Tojieka. ISim. Mr Counelly In n noU» Mnivn tlint the story 
of tbe game was published In the (iazette, of Kansas city, KansaM, by Oovernor william 
Walker, some time in the sIxtleH or early In the seventies. 



Fic. 4r)H, Tubes for liiding 
game; lioigbt, (U inches; 
Kcrcs Indians, Aciiina, 
Now M»*xi«*o; < ut. no. 4tCC 
Brooklyn Tnstituto Mu- 
senni. 
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Both sets were eollocted by Dr C, E. Liikens, who furnished the 
following account of the game under the name of iyawaciitaeyae, to 
hide away over and over: 

Tlio >?Jinie Is pljiyed with four sinall tiil)es. closed at ono end ; one little piece of 
wood (»r i)ol>l>l(\ small enough to bide in one of the tubes, and a bunch of one 
hundred small sticks and one larger one, which are counters. These counters 
are at first the common property of both sides, until paid out as forfeits; then 
each si<l(‘ must play with the sticks they have won. When one side loses all 
their slirks, they can tak<? the larjrer one, called the na-catz, scalp, which is 
common i)roi)ei;ty, and play with it four times. If they yet lose, the other side 
wins tlie frame. 

In iM'frinninfr play (lie leaders of tlie two sid*»s toss up for turns, one side 
hidiiifr tile little object, tlie other seekiiif; it. H takes the bundle of one hundred 
eounters ami >roes out. A hides the little olijeet in one of tlie tubes ami 
arraiifrt's tliem so as to deceive tiie sei'ker. pla< infc tliem on end or side or in 
fuiitasth* ways. It enters and chouses a tube; if Iu‘ eliooses tb(» full one — tliat 
witli tlie objeet in It 11i*st, lie forfeits ten sticks to A. wlio bej^ins a private 



Kif?. 4ri'.». 




Fm. Tid)es for hidiiif? frame; hoiirht, 4j inches; Keren Iiuliniis. Linruna. New Mexico; cat. 
no. aiMlT, Field (’ohimliian Museum. 

Fuj. KJa, Countiiivr sticks for hiding frame; len^rth^, 4; and “i inches; Ken*s Indiatis, Tji^una, 
N(*w Mexico; cat. no. tilsiT, Field (.^»lnTrihian Miisciun. 


l»uneli with tliem for his future use. 'PImmi A fjoes out wliiio H hhlos tlie objeet. 
A enters: if he chooses om‘ empty and m*xt tin» full one. lie ptiys R d sticks 
forfeit: if lie ehoos(\s three empty ami then the full one, he ft)rfeits 4 sticks, jind 
Koes out afrain. But if A should have cliosmi two empty and next tlie full one, 
tlicn they chaufre sides; B takes what is left of the orifrlmil one hundred sli<*ks, 
leavinfj those lie has fjjained in his hank, and fcoes out while A hides the obj(H*t. 
A hides tlie oiiject am! B seeks, paying forfeits from tlie hunch as A dld» and 
with tliese forfeits A liegiiis a private hunch. When B chooses two empty 
and om» full one, tliey change sides as before. Wlicii the original hiuidle is all 
paid out, they h(»Kin on their private store — I. e., the forfeits they have gained. 

When om* side loses all his sticks he takes up the one large stick, the scalp, 
and has four chances without paying forfeits. If he is lucky enough to guess 
so as to change sides, he may win more forfeits, and the game goes on inter- 
miiinlily ; hut if he loses all of the ehaiiees he loses the game, and his opiwnent 
takes the wager. If one side should lose four, six, or ten, and -have only two 
with which to pay, the two must answer the debt. During the guessing the 
opiioslng side sings and dances and jirays that the spirits will so deceive the 
guessers as to make them lose. 
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Keres. Sia, New Mexico. ( Cat. no. G0897, Field Columbian Museum. ) 
Set of four paper tubes, inches in height, open at both ends and 
marked with ink, as shown in figure IGl. Collected by Annie M. 
Sayre. 

Sia, New Mexico. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson® describes the following game of this 
type, as played by Poshaiyiinne. the Sia cultur(‘ hero, in his gambling 
contest with the tribal priest : 

Four circular sticks, some S inches lonj?, with hollow ends, wen* slood in line 
and a blanket thrown over them ; the ti'iimoni then put 
a round pebble into the eml of one, and removing the 
blanket asked Po'shaiyilnne to choose the stick contain- 
ing the pebble. “No, my father,” sai^l Po'shalyanne, 

“ you first. What am I that I should choose* before you? ” 

But the trUmonl replied, “1 plated the stone; I know 
where it is.” Then Po'shaiylinne sel(*cted a stick and 
raising it the pebble was visible. Po'shaiyiinne then 
threw the blanket over the sticks and placed the stone 
in one of them, after which the ti'amoni selecteil a stick 
and raised it, but no stone was visible. This was re- 
peated four times. Fach time the ti'iinioni failed and 
Po'shaiyii nne succeeded. 

Ill the third contest the ti'iimoni made four 
little mounds of sand, and, throwing a blanket over them, placed in 
one a small round stone. The game j)rocee<]ed in the same manner. 
Poshaiyaniie ])lacing (he stone four times and the ti'iimoni failing 
each time. At the seventh and last contest the game of the jiebhle 
and four hollow sticks was repeated with the same result. 

IMMAX STOCK 

Papaoc). Mission of San Xavier del Bac, Pima county, Arizona. 

(Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. ()353{), Four cane tubes, dosed at one end with natural joint, 
with etched designs filled in with colors, as shown in figure* 4(>2; 
height, 8^ inches. 

Cat. no. 03511. Four cane tubes, similar to the above, Init with in- 
cised marks in checker pattern (figure -163) ; height 91 inches. 

These specimens were collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the 
name of the game as wahpetah, and describes it as follows: 

This i.s a game of four wooden cups, in which sumethiiig Is concealed. One 
may use any convenient thing; beans or corn will do. After tin* object is 
concealed, the cups are filled with sand and handeil to one’s opponent. If he 
first hands you back the one containing your bean, yon gain 10; if the bean 
Is in the second, you gain 6; If in the third, 4; hut If In the last one you lose 
your turn and he conceals the bean. As soon as you give him tlic cup he 

•The Bla. Elevetith Annual Report of the Ihiroau of Ethnology, p. fit, 1894. 

24 ETH— 4)5 M 23 



Em. 461 . PujKT for 
hiding gumo; h«‘ight,;^|^ 
iiU’hoH; KoroH Tudiatis. 
Sia, Ni*w M(‘xico; cnt. 
no. (MISDT, Fifld Colum- 
bian MuHoiini. 
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empties It nnd eonceiils the lieau iigiiln. The score Is 60, the loser paying from 
u pile of fifty iKjans. 

Papaoo. Pima comity, Arizona, (Cat. no. 74517, United States? Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Four sinjfle. joints of reed {Phragmitia communia), each about 7^ 
iiKshes in length and 1 inch in diameter, having one end open, and 
the other closed by the natural diaphragm of the joint (figure 464) . 
They are marked with small sejuares, cut in simple patterns in the 
faces of the cylinders. By these designs they are separated into 
pairs, ctilled the “ old peofile ” and the “ young jieople,” Scarlet chila- 
cayote beans also belong to the gani(% each player usually possessing 
his private bean and one hundred grains of corn, or a greater number, 
as may be determined by the players prior to the game. 




Pi«. 468, Cano tuboB for hiding game; height. Hi inchea; Papago IndlaiiH, Pima county, Arizona; 
oat. no. 085<i9, Field Ciolumbian Museum. 

Fig. 46J3. Cane tuljes for hiding game; height, 94 inches; Paiiagf> Indians, Pima county, Arizona; 
cat. no. 6H511, Field Columbian Museum. 


The four marked tubes receive the following names: Aks, old 
woman ; kii li, old man ; ho tes juk, made black ; ma ok ju ool (merely 
a name). 

These specimens were collected by Dr W J McGee and Mr William 
Dinwiddic in 18J)4. The following description is given by the col- 
lectors under the name of wapetaikhgut : 

This Is a gambling game much In vogue among the Papago Indians, Two con- 
testiints usually engage In the play, though any number may enter the same 
game. Heforc the game proper begins there is an Initiatory struggle between 
the two players to gain possession of the reeiis. Each of the contestants takes 
a pair of reeds, and, holding them vertically, with the opening up, in one hand, 
rapidly passes the other, in which a chllacayote bean is held, over the oiiening, 
dropping it Into one of them when he considers the adversary spflJelently (^on- 
fused by the motion. Each fills bis reeds full of sand from a small heap col- 
lected for the purpose, and throws them down before his opponent Each 
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chuoso« one of the other's prostrate ret^tls- the one tliou^ht to contain tlic bean. 
If both fall, or Ixith sucmwcI, In finding the bean in the same throw, the hi<ling 
operation Is repea totl. If one succeeds and the f)ther falls, the four retnls go to 
the fortunate finder, and the game begins. 

The possessor of all the re<sls repeats tla^ shutlilng of the l>ean owv Ibeir 

open tops, filling them with sand, inu\ throwing i!»eni in frfmt of his antago- 

nist, who separates them into pairs, usually the “old 
people” and “young i>eople,” though it is not comj)uls(»ry 
so to pair them. He next crosses a pair by plaiang one 
above the other at right angle's, selec ts one of the un- 
crosscHl reetls of the other i)air — the one thouglit to con- 
tain the bean — ai»d ixmrs the sand from It. If he succeeds 
in finding the bean In this reed, all the recnls imnu'diately 
go to him, and he in turn performs the t»j>eration just 
described, his opponent doing tlie guessing. If be fails 
to do so, the p(»sition of the rml contaiidng the beans 
counts so many grains of corn to the man wiio jdaces the 
bean, the top-erossed rood being worth 10, the under- 
crossed d, and the single reed 4. 

The ('uunters, or grains of corn, are first placed on one 
side, all together, and oac'h [dayor draws his winnings 
from this pile, or hank, until it is exhausted: then the 
exchange Is made directly from the winnings of the players until tme or the 
other has lost all his corn. The possessor of all the grain becomes (hc» winner 
of the game. 

So long as the ()layer attempting to name the reed containing the bean falls 
t<» do HO, his oi)ponent is winning and holds possession of tlu‘ reeds, rep(*ating the 
operation of placing the bean and filling the reeds with sand until the proper 
reed is guessed. 



Picj.464. Camitui)eHfor 
liiiliiig gaiiic‘; Icaigtli, 
7j biflieH; Paftfigoln- 
cllaiiK, Pima nemnty, 
Arizona; c*at.no.7<r>17, 
Unit<*cl Htiitort Nh- 
tional Muse 111 ) i. 



Flo. i(J5. Papago Indians playing hiding game: Arizona; from photograph by W illiaiu Din widdio. 


Pima. Gila River reservation, Sacaton agency, I'inal county, Ari- 
zona. (Cat. no. 63289, Field Columbian Must'uni.) 

Four cane tubes (figure 466), 6J inches in length, tops closed with 
natural joints, faces marked with transvei'se cuts, painted black, 
arranged differently to distinguish the tulxs. 

Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the name of the game as 
wakpethgoodt. 
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Pima. Arizoiui. (Cat. no. 218043, United States National Museum.) 

Four joints of reed (figure 407) engraved with marks, 8^ inches 
in hmgtii. Thes<> were collected by the late Dr Frank Russell, who 
describes the game played with them as follows:® 

VAprttjil, “ Lily/’ A gruusslng ^auie In which ti niiiiiher of phi^yers act as assist- 
ants to two leaders. A small bean ^ Is used by the Papago and a ball of black 

niesqulte gum by the Pima. It Is placed In one of 
four joints of rood. The roods are then fUleii with 
sand, all being eoiu*oalod under a blanket, and the 
opponents guess which rc‘ed contains the ball. The 
reeds are callcHl vilpntakut. “ laying iinrilements.*' 

Heed no. 1, called kuli, “old man,” has 17 longitu- 
dinal rows of S s|K>ts each. 

Heed no. 2, Aks, “ old woman,” is unmnrke<l. 

Uee<l no. .*{, hota stcok, “ middle bla<‘k,” has d longi- 
tudinal rows. 

Ke<Ml no. I, ma atcovolt, has o rows around the tfpen 
end. 

One hundred grains of corn are placed between the 
players in a hole, from which it is taken as won and 
placed in a hoI(‘ in front of each player. When a 
player wins all tiu^ corn he puts up a stick in the 
sand. The nunilxn* <»f the sticks may 1)0 from 1 to 10, 
as determined beforehand. Kach player cancels one 
of his opponent’s sticks when he wins one himself. 

'^I'wo players confine their attention to the guessing; one on ea<*h side tills the 
reeds; one on each side watches tlie counting. Four men, one at each corner, 
hold the blanket under whlcdi the tilling is done, and sometime^s offer suggestions 
to tlie leadeiu Tfie “old people,” the plain and the marked ro(H.ls, are kept to- 
gether, and the “young people” are used by the opponents. When the two i)airs 
are fille<l with sand and a bean or ball Is concealed In each pair, the blanket 
is dropped and the reeds are laid in the (enter, each tiller 
handing his pair over to the side of his opix)nent. If A 
g\i('sses wrong and B right, th(\v exchange recnls and begin 
again. If both guess right, tliere is no count. When one 
guesses right he takes the four reeds and pla(*es his hall in 
oiM*, and the oi)|>onejit then (IfMadi^s which pair it is In by lay- 
ing one reed across the (»ther in the pair which he thinks 
does not contain it. 'riaai lie pours out the sand of first one 
then tlie other. If iie iias guessed right he do(»s not score, 
but eontlnues the play by filling and offering to his op- 
ponent. If he giie.sses wrong, the opiKUient scores 4 and 6 
additional If the ball is in the under reed; 10 if It Is in the 

lipiMM’. 

Cheating is done in various ways, but there Is reason to believe that this prac- 
tice has arisen since they have (*oine in contact with the whites. 

ZuAQiTE. Rio Fiierte, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Mr C. V. Hartman informs me that a guessing game is played by 

« In a memoir to be publlahed by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Obtained from Sonora from the tree culled paowi by the Fima and chillcotl by the 
Mexicans. 


M U W 
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PlO. 467, Tubes for 
hiding game; Pi- 
ma Indians, Ari- 
zona; cat.no.2lH04Ji, 
United States Na- 
tional Museum. 



liiding gaum; length, <*d 
inclioM; Pima Indians, 
Arizona; cat. no. 6^128)1, 
Field Columbian Mu- 
seum. 
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these Indians on the river banks in conical sand heaps which they 
form for the purpose. 

It Is a game with four hollow pieces of rood and a bean [figure lOS], el juego 
de cafiulos y chillcote. The four hollow recMl f)le4-es are filled witli sand, and in 
one of these the red chilacayote bean is hidden. The four rei‘ds are then placed 
in the sand heap and guesses are made for the bean. 

But the reeds are also marked with numbers that 
are r*ounted and have their value for the players. 

When a game Is finisluMi, the party who have lost 
have to sing the song of this game, while the win- 
ners fill the reeds anew with sand and hide the rni.tOH. ciiila<ayotob«»aiiHfnr 
bean. The song begins : “ Wa'-ka-tri'-na hi'-a. sa-na'- hiding' gamot ZuaquolnaianM, 
na-na-Ja.” The bean is of a small tree. Ih ythrina smuioa, Mexico. 
coralloide (D. C. ), and has the peculiar property, as a Taralinmare Indian 
showed me, of becoming burning hoi if rubbed only for a second against a some- 
what rougli stone. The l)ean is poisonous and is used l)y the Taralminare fiir 
poisoning dogs. etc. 

HIIOSIIOXKAN STOCK 



IIopi. Walpi, Arizona. (Cat. no. lt)t)715, United States National 
Museum.) 

Set of four unpainted cottonwood cylinders, (lifjnre 4t)t)), 0 inches in 
height and 2] inches in diannder, with evlindrieal o|)ening at 
one end, 1| inches deep and 1 inch in diameter; mnrkcMl with 
burned lines, and having a <to\vn featlnu* stuck in the top of 
each, as shown in ligure 4t»ll. Collected by Mr James Mooney in 
1892. 



Fig. Fig. 470. 

Flo. 4(R>. Wooden tiibos for hiding game; height, tl inches; Hopi Indiniis. Walpi, Arizona; eat. 
no. 106715, United States National Musonm. 

Fig. 470. Wooden tubos for hiding game; ht^ight, 8.1 iiiehes; Hopi Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 
SfiSSH, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, 


Arizona. (Cat. no. 21828, Five TVIusiMiin of Scienee iuul Art, 

University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four cottonwood cups, 2 inclie.s in diameter and jq inches in lieight, 
with rounded tops, and marked with burnt line.s. having; conical 
holes inches in diameter and 1 J inches in deptli in the bottom, 
one cup having an additional mark, as shown in figure 470. 
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Collected by Mr Thomas V. Keam, of Kearns canyon, Arizona, 
who furnished the following account: 

Nnuie of tubes, slio-se-vali ; nniiie ot game, sho-sho-tukia. The game eonsists 
of lb ix)iiits. It Is i)layecl during the winter month of January in the kivas 
(estufas) by two or more individuals. When the tubes are being placed over 
Die object they are hidden from the view of the contesting party by a blanket 
A small round sandstone pebble is the obJe<*t used. It Is placed under one of 
the tubes, and the contesting side cjills out the figure marked on the tube under 
which the i)ebble is suppose<l to l)e, and at the same time lifts the tube. If it 
exposes the pebble and Is done with the right hand, it counts 2 ix)ints; if done 
with the left, it counts 1. Should he turn three and not find the i)ebble, it 
cTUints 1 against him. When the 10 i)olnts are won by the outs, they take the 
stake and assume control of the game, which is sometimes prolonged during 
the night. 

IIoiM. Walpi, x\rizoiia. (Cat. no, 41885, United States National 
Mnseiini.) 

Set of four wooden cylinders, inches in length and 2 inches in 
diameter, with hemispherical opening]: tlirce-fourths of an inch 
deep and 1 inch in diameter; marked witli bands of white paint. 
Collected by Col. James Stevenson in 1884. 

Walpi, Arizona. ( Cat. no. 55:180, Field Columbian Museum.) 
Four c’<)ne-slia])ed cottonwood cups, inches in height, with rounded 
toj)s, marked with burned bands and symboli(* designs, as sliown 
in figure 471. They are an anc ient set and came from the Pow- 
amu altar. Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey. 






Pkj. 471. Wooden tubes for hiding game; height, Of inches; Hopi Indiana, Walpi, Arizona; cat. 

no. .'i.VrlHll, Field Columbian Muaeum. 

OiTiibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. :22550, United States National 

Museum.) 

Set of four nnpainted wooden cylinders (figures 472-475), 6 inches 
in height and 2^ inches in diameter, w'ith hemispherical charred 
opening at one end, seven-eighths of an inch deep and inches 
in diameter. Collected by Maj. J. W. Powell in 1876. 
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The external surfaces are marked with burned designs of rain 
cloud and five-pointed star, eagle and butterfly, bear’s paw, and eagle 
and Sho-tuk-nung-wa, the Heart of the Sky god. 

HoPi, Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. (>70.50, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Set of four wooden cylinders, inches in diameter, three of them 
3i inches in height, with top carved to represent a eloiid tcrracre, 



Fig. 47a. 





FlO. 472-475. Wooden tubes for hiding KHtne; hoight, 0 inches; Hopi Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; 
cat. no. 22550, United BtaUt8 National Museum. 


and one 3 inches in height, with a deep groove cut near the u|)per 
part, within which is tied a string of liemls, thirty-four of blue 
glass and five of coral (figure 47(>). This last cylinder has a 
hemisplierical opening at both top and bottom, while the others 
have such an opening only at the bottom. Collected by Kev. 
H. R. Voth. 

— Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. (>7055, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 
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Set of four cottonwood cylinders (figure 477), new and unpainted, 
two of them 3 inches high and 14 inches in diameter, and two ‘2J 
inches high and IJ inches in diameter. 

All have dec|) conical orific*cs at the bottom and have tops carved 
with heads r(‘i)res(‘nting masks, the Koyemsi katcina. They wei’e 
collected by Kev. 11. R. Voth, who gave the following description: 



Fio. 476. Wooden tnlios for hiding pramo; hoighta. 8 and 84 inchoa: Kopi Indians, Oraihi, Ari- 
z«»Tia; cat. no. Field Columbian Museum. 

Although this is principally a \voiiiau‘s ganu‘. men occasionally take part in it. 
The fonr wooilen objects arc hollow at the end which Is set In the ground. The 
form of the upper end differs in different sids; sometimes it reia*e.sents tlie 
Hop! terraced cloud symliol, sometimes that of a iiarticular katcina mask, as la 
the present example, and sometimes eaeli of the four liloeks in a set rejiresents 



Fio. 477. Wixidou tulioH for hiding gamo; hoights, and 8 intihcs; Hop! Indians, Oralbi, Ari- 
zona; oat. no. 07ftVi, Field (Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 478. Wooden tubes and counting sticks for hiding game; height, 44 inches; Hopi Indians, 
Oraibi, Arizona; cat. no. 88614, Free Musemm of Heienco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


a different katidna. In playing, two opiiosing sides are (diosen, each of which 
may consist of several members. The blocks are then placed on the floor and 
a small ball, a bean, or similar obJiH*t is hidden in a dexterous manner under 
one of the blocks^. The opposite side Is then challenged to guess the block 
under which the object Is hidden. If a correct guess Is made, the guessing side 
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plays ; If not, the other side aj?aln hides the object, and so on. The object In the 
game, as well as the details In playing it, have not yet been studied. 

HoPi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 38(>14, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four cottonwood cylinders (fifruro 478), with carved tops, two alike, 
with cloud terrace at top painted reil, the body of the cylinder 
lieing blue; and two with a kind of inverted cone at top painted 
blue, the body being red; height, 4* inclms; accompanied by 
fifty counting sticks. Collected by the writer in IflOl. 

The game, bakshlwu. Is played liy women. .V luill, plliata, nodule, is bidden 
under one of the four cui>s, and tlie oliject is to guess under which it is con- 
cealed. The game Is eountMl with llfty sticks, niorl, beans. In guessing tlie 
cup Is knocked down with the hand, and tlie game proceeds in rliytlim witli a 
song. The cups with the cloial terrace at top are calliHl Icopacliakitaka. head- 
dress man, ami the others witli Inverled cones like llowers, llute blossom. 


Walpi, Arizona. (Cat. no. <>8874, United States National 

Museum.) 

Set of four cottonwood cylinders (figtire 170). two surmounted with 
cloud terrace symbols, 2'\ and 3j inches in height, and two plain, 
formerly with a projection at the top that has been cut otf, 'l'\ 
inches in height. Collected by Col. dames Stevenson. 



FlO. 479. Wooden tulws for liidinpr K^iine; 2S and .li iiiflies; Hopi Indians, Waljii, Ari- 

zona; cat. no. tiW74, United States National Museum, 

Arizona. 

Dr J. Walter Fewkes writes as follows in a ]>ersonal letter: ' 

Although I have not given special attention to the TTopl games. 1 was aide to 
make a few observations on a cup game which the Tewa of llano call pen lei ; 
the Walpi, cocotukwi. During tlie month Panniyawa, or Januai’y and part <if 
February, 1900, It was played almost eon.stantly, both in and out of tlie kivas, 
in the three towns on the East mesa. The used had various markings, 

and those at Hauo had bands called by tlie following iiaim's [tigure ISOj ; a. with 
three hands on, poyopenl ; h, with two bands, wiblpenl ; r, wllli one band around 
top, kepeni; d, with one median band, penopeni. Tlie game was played for sev- 
eral consecutive days in the plaza of Siebomovl l)y women of lilfereiit <*lans, 
the two sides — one from llano, the other from Sleliomovi — standing oppuslle 
each other or seated, as the ease may be. Both parties bad a wooden drum, 
and the party having the cones sang vigorously and beat ibelr drums witli great 


July, 1902. 
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glee. The party not holding cones were silent. The cones were arranged In a row, 
as shown in the figure [481]. When the stone or marble was placed under one of 
the cones, all the members of the party owning the cones crowded about them 
and held up their blankets to prevent the opposite side seeing under which 

cone the stone was placed. Certain mysterious 
passes were made when the stone was plained 
below the cone. The women then seated them- 
selves in a row and invited their opponents to 
play, or to find the stone concealed under one 
of the cones. The party then sang loudly, and 
a man beat the drum as the representative of 
the opposite party advanced to lift the cone 
under which he supposed the atone was hidden. 
There were loud Jeers and much bantering back and forth. Bets were made 
on the game, and it became very exc iting, at times lasting the whole afternoon. 
The details of winning wore not noted, but If the one of the opposite party 
uncovered the stone at the first trial, the cones went to the party to which he 
belonged. The winners then set up the cones, sang songs, and beat their drum 
as their opponents before them had done when they held the cones. Figure 
[481] shows the members of one side with the cones before them and the drum- 
mer on one side, made from a group in the plaza, January 12, UHH). 

Cocotukwl was pinyeil in the Walpl kivas alniost continuously from January 
12 to February 3; after Powamft began, It was not noteil, and It was said to be 



a h c d 


Fio. 480. Tubcfl for hiding game; 
Tewa Indians, Hano, Arizona: 
from sketch by Dr J. Walter 
Powkes. 



Pro. 481. Plaza ooootakwi at Sichomoyi, Arizona; from photograph by Dp J. Walter Pewkos. 

a game of ramuyand — January moon. It always took place at night, never in 
two kivas on the same night, and followed in rotation from the Moflklva to the 
Alklva. The men gathered first in the kiva and the women came to the hatch 
and called down to those within that they wanted firewood. The men replied; 
“ Com^ down and gamble for It at cocotukwl.” In the kIva cocotukwl men and 
women were on opposite sides. If the men lost, they had to “ get firewood,” but 
J did not hear what would be the penalty if the women lost. I followed the 
game one night (January 12) In the Mofikiva. After all were seated, Kakaptl. 
chief of the Sand clan, brought In a bag of sand and emptied it before the 
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fireplace. He took a stick and In a field of this sand which had boon carefully 
spread on the door made a rectangular figure, across wliich }ie drew a uair of 
lines making a central rectangle, on ea(?h side of which he made five parallel 
grooves [figure 482J. In the smaller centi-iil rectangle he made, unknown to 
me, cabalistic figures, tracing them in the sand, laughingly referring to tlieir 
names as he did so, the assembled players Joking with him or making sugges- 
tions. Ill (fountiiig, two short twigs were useci. and these were advanced from 
one to the other of these sand grooves in much the same way that sticks are 
used in pachtli.« Each sl<ie had a stu k and Knkapti kept account. The mode 
of countiug, as I rememl>er, resemlded that of pachtli. Tlu' sticks were ad- 
vanced as one side or the otlier won. Wheu the party which uncovered the 
stone did not expose it after two trials it 
remained with the side whicli held the 
cones; to uncover at the first trial 
counted more than at the se<*ond at- 
tempt. Different cones si^eiiuHl to have 
different values. The cones used were 
not marked like those at llano, l>ut were 
of wood and of about tbe same shape. 

There was the same singing, shouting, 
and laughter as in the plaza game. 

1 liave found one <if these eones made 
of lava stone in one of the Little (Colo- 
rado ruins, and Dr Frank Itnssell has 
shown me another wliicli lie found In the 
Gila region. I believe that some of the 
small stone nmrldes found In tlie ruins 
had to do wltli this game. 'IVi relieve fbe monotony of the long vigils in the 
kivas between tiie ceremonies 1 have sometimes played an informal game of 
oocotiikwl with some youth wliu was there, picking up the cones from tlie ban- 
quette and trying to see liow many times eacli of ns could un<*over the stone 
in the same number of trials. Once or twic*e I have sf‘en young men ])lay a 
private game (»f cocotnkwi in this way. but not offim. 

Mr A. M. Stephen in an nnpiiblishecl maniiscripl ffivos the TTopi 
name of a game played with a stone nochde eonctmled under one of 
four cups as socotiikiiya and again as soehtukiyunwuh : 

The game is pla.ve<l by two parties of grown persons, each usually compost'd 
•of a large luiinber. seated and facing c‘a(*h otluT a short distance apart. The 
implements used are four cylindrie wooden cnjis somewliat ros<*mbling iargt' 
diceboxes, a small stone nodule, and a stout wtM>den club. After tossing a 
corn busk or a leaf with a blackened side to decide wdiicli shall begin, the party 
which wins the toss set the four cups in a line in front of their group and 
conceal them from the opposite side by holding a blanket up as a screen, and 
then they hide the nodule under one of the cups. The blanket being witlalrawn, 
a person from the challenged side walks across and takes tlie clui) in his hand, 
and after much deliberation turns over one tif the cups with the ('Inb. If 
the nodule Is not exposed, he turns over another, and the nodule not being 
found, the crisis of his play Is reached, for the object Is to uncover the nodule 
at the third attempt. If then found, his i»arty scores a count, and llioy take 
the implements to their side, and conceal the nodule as the first party had 
done. If, however, the player unwvers the nodule before, or fails to find It 
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Fio. 4H2. Plan of kiva liUling gamo; Hopl 
Indians, Walpi, Arizona; from Hkotch by 
Dr.J. Walter Fowkes. 


Tewa game, corresponding to patolll. 
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at his third attempt, the ohallengitig party stwes a count and again repeats 
the concealment. Tlie concealing, or challenging, side continue to sing vigor- 
ously as long as th(\v continue to gain, ceaislng only when they lose, when the 
other side takes up the songs. These are very numerous and of special Interest^ 
as they are wholly of a inythologic character. 


SIOIJAN STOCK 

Dakota (Oglala). Pine Ridgfo reservation. South Dakota, (Cat. 
no. 22114 to 22116, Free Mnsenin of Science and Art, Uni- 
ver.sity of Pennsylvania.) 

A piece of sliavi^d horn (fifrure 483), neai4y round, three-eij^hths of 
an inch in diameter and IJ inches in length; two sharpened 
sticks of cedar (figure 484), one light and one dark, inches 
in length; bundle of twelve counting sticks (figure 485), cuwin- 
yawa, peeled saplings, painted red, 15 inches in length. 



FiK. Fig. 



Fig. 485. 


Fio. 483. HidiniJr horn for iiKHvasin ^amo; lonj^th, U itifhos; O^lalu Dakota Indians, Pino Ridi^o 
rasovN at ion. South Dakota; cat. no. 22114, Froo Miisonni t»f S<'icn<‘o and Art, rTiivi»i*Mity of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fi<i. 484. Pointing? sth’ks for moccasin leiiffth, 8^ incheH*. DKlala Dak«jtu Indians, Pino 

Rid«o reservation, South Dakota; cat. no. 2211.5. Froo Mus(‘nm of Scicmce and Art, [Tniversity 
of Pennsylvjinia. 

Fin. 185. Countinjf sticks for moccasin frame; leiifctii, 15 inelies; Ofrlala Dakota Indians, Pino 
Ridfro roHorvatlon, Sontli Dakota; cat. no, 22115, Fre*e Museum nl’ Sc-iunce and Art, TTnivorsity 
of Pennsylvania. 

Those ohjools are (ioscribofl by (ho oo]loo(or, Mr Louis L. Meeker," 
as iinploiuonts used in the guessing game, banpapeeii, i. e., moccasin 
game : 

A .small bit of horn | tiguiv 4iS;i] i.s concejilotl in one or the other of one 
player's hands, and the other player gnesstts which hand ; or the same object 
is concealed in one of two, throe, or four moccasins, and the other player 
guesses which one contains the horn. Shonhl he have doubts, he can draw the 
game by guessing which docs not contain it, and guess on the remaining two 
for a chance for the next play. 

'Fwo slmrpened sth'ks of cedar, enwinyawa fflgiUT 484], one of the light 
sap wood, the other of dark heartwood, are held 1)3’ the gnosser, though but one 
is his. If he uses his own to pnll a moccasin toward him, he means that the 
object concealed Is In it. If ho uses his partner’s stick he pushes the object 

® Oanlala Ganics. Hullatln of the Free MiiaiMim of Science and Art, v. .S, p. 20, Phila- 
delphia, 1001. 
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from him, indicating that the object is not concealed in that moccasin. T\w 
counters arc sticks fllgnro 4Sr»J, sonicthuos used to play odd or 

Recently this game became so ixipular in)oii the Pine Ridge agcnicy that it was 
necessary to prohll>it it entirely. 

The moccasin player observes certain physiognomical signs which he regards 
as indicating which of the moccasins <*oiiiains the hit of horn or ** Inillct.” The 
Ogalala dialect contains a long list of words like our smile, sneer, Sipiint. 
frown, etc., applied to the twitching of the mus< les of the limbs as well as to 
those of the face. It is said tliat English will not (‘Xpress all or (‘vcii the 
greater part of these terms. They setaii to have arisen from the necessities 
of the game. 

Dakota (Santee) . Minnesota. 

Mr Philander Prescott describes the game in Sehooh'raft'^ as 
follows : 

The piny of moccasins is practised hy the men, and large hots are made. In 
this game they take sides: (nie imrty playing against tlie oilier. One side will 
sing, whilst one man of the other party hides the hall In a rno<*easin. 

There are three inoc(?asins iise<l for the purpose. The man takes the hall or 
stick between his thumb and foretinger, and slips It from one moccasin to another 
several times, and leaves it in one of them and then stops, something like thim- 
hle-i)!ay. The party that have Immui singing have to guess in which moccasin the 
ball Is; for which purpose one man is chosen. If ho guesses where the hall is 
the iirst time, he loses. Should the hall not he In the moccasin that lie guesses 
the first time, he can try again. He has now two moccasins for a <*hoicc. Ho 
has now to guess which one the h:ill is in. If he is successful, he wins: if not, 
he loses. So tliey have only one chance In two of winning. When one side 
loses, the other side give up the moccasins to the other party to try their luck 
awhile at hiding the hall. Thoy have no high numbers in the games. 

Rev. K.D.NcilP^ says : 

One of their games is like “Hunt the Slli>per:“ a bullet or plnui stoiu* is 
placed hy one party in one of four moccasins or mil tens and songiit for by the 
opposite. 

Riggs'’ gives tlie following definition: 

Hav' -pa-a-pe, luu/^pa-a-pe-don-pi - a game in which a bullet is hid in one of 
four moccasins or mittens, and sought for by the opposite party ; han' pa, moc- 
casins. 

Iowa. Missouri. 

George Catlin describes the game as follows: 

lug-kee-ko-kee (Game of the Mocrasln). 

“ Tak« rare of yourself — shoot well, or you 

You warned me, hut see! I have defeated you! 

I am one of the Great Spirit’s ohildren, 

Wa-konda I am ! I am Wa-konda ! ” 

This song is sung in this curious and most exciting, as well as fascinating 
game, which Is played hy two, or four, or six- seated on the ground in a circle, 

® Infortiiation respecting the History, Condlthui, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the TTnlted States, pt. 4, p. 64, Philadelphia, 1S.'»4. 

^Dakota Land and Dakota Life (1853). Minnesota Historical Polloction.s. v. 1. p. I’so. 
St. Paul, 1872. 

^ Dakota-finglifib Dictionary. Contributions to North American Ethnology, v. 7, p. 124, 
Washington, 1890. 

^The George Catiln Indian Gallery, p. 151, Washington, 1SS6. 
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witli thrcH? or four moccasins lyiiiK on tlie ground; when one lifts each moccasin 
in turn, and suddenly darts his right hand under each, dropping a little stone, 
the size of a hazelnut, under one of the moccasins, leaving his adversary to hit 
oil one or the other, and to take the counter and the chance if he chooses the 
one under whicii the stone is droppeil. This is, perhaps, one of the sllliest- 
looklng games to the spectator, but it all goes to niusle, and in perfect time, and 
often f<u’ hours togcilau* without intermission, and forms one of the principal 
gambling games of these gambling people. 

Omaha. Nel>raska. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey^ describes the following game: 

r''’Utl"', Hitting tile stone, is a game played at night. Sometimes there are 
twenty, tliirty. or forty players on each side. Four luoceaslns are placed in a 
row, and a member (d’ one party covers them, putting in one of them some small 
ohJiM-t IJiat cjin lie easily conceahMl. Then he says, “Come! hit the ino<*eaaiii in 
which you tliink it is." 'Fhcn one of tlie opposite side is ehosen to hit the inoc- 
easin. lie arises, examines ail, and hits one. Should it be empty, they say, 
“([Mhgce liA," it Is wanting. lie throws It far aside and forfeits his stakes. 
Thrive moccasins remain for the rest of his fiHends to try. Should one of them 
hit tlie right one (uska^'ska'* ntl"' m* uka“'ska uti"'). he wins tlie stakes, and 
his sid(‘ has tlie privilege of hiding the object In the moccasin. lie who hits the 
right nioccasiii can hit again and again until he misses. Sometimes It is deter- 
mined to cliange ihe rule for winning, and iiien the guesser aims to avoid the 
right moecasin tlie first time, hut to hit It when he makes the second trial. 
Should ho hit the right one the first time he loses his stakes. If he hits the 
rigid one when he hits the second moeeasiii, he wins, and Ills side has the right 
to hide the object They play till one side or the other has won all (he sticks 
or stakes. Sometimes there are players who win hack what they have lost 
He who takes the right mo(‘(*asln wins four sticks, or any other number which 
may be (ixed upon by previous agreement 

Eight sticks win a blanket ; four win leggings ; one liundre<l sticks, a full- 
grown horse; sixty sticks, a colt; ten sticks, a gun; one, an arrow; four, a 
knife or a pound of toliaew ; two, half a i)uiind of tol)aeco. Buifalo robes (nieha), 
otter skins, and heaver skins are each equal to eight sticks. Sometimes they 
stake nioecasliis. 

When one jilayer wins all his party yell. The men of each party sit in a row, 
facing tlieir opponents, and the moccasins are placed between them. 

Mr Francis La Flesche described the same jfame to the writer under 
(he name of i-ii-teh, strike the stone: 

Four men play, two against two, sitting on the ground vIs-A-vis, and using 
four moccasins and two halls of buffalo hair about half an inch in diameter. 
One side hides and the opponents guess, the hiders singing songs, of which there 
are several. The game is also played with the hands by four players, one of 
whom tosses the hall from one hand to the other. 

Win N EBA(so. W isconsi n . 

Mr Reiilien G. Thwaites^' ^ives the following account, from an 
interview with Moses Paquette: 

The moecasin game is the chief one. It somewhat resembles three-card 
monte, except that I do not think there is any cheating about it. The players 

"Omnhn Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 389, 1884. 

OThe Wisconsin WInneliagoes. Collections of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, V. 12, p. 425, Madison, 1802. 
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squat oil tho ground in two ;n*onps, fni-iii^ f*a< li otlior; any nuinbor may bo on a 
side — one or a ilozon — and tbo sides iummI not bo o(|nal in numbors. On tlio 
ground betwecMi the two groups, four moooasins are plaood in ji row. Tbo loader 
of the sl<io that has the “ deal,” so to speak, takes a small bead in bis right band 
and deftly slides the band under ea<-h nioo(*asin in turn, [iroteiiding to leave the 
bead under each one of them ; be (bially does leave the bead iimb'r one, and 
the leader of the opposition side, wuteblng him closely, is to guess whleb moo- 
easin covers the bead. The opiiositlon leader tlien takes a slender stick and 
lifts up and throws off the three moccasins under which be thinks nothing has 
been left, leaving the one under which be guos.ses the bc»ad has boon left. 
Should tlie bead be discovered under one of throe whl(‘b he throws off, then he 
loses ‘1 points for his side; should he lie correct in Ins guess, and the l>ead 
found under the one moccasin left, he gains 4 Ibr his side. Ten small 
twigs or <‘hlps are conveniently at hand, and as each side wins at a f»lay. the 
leader takes 4 from the pile. When the bm are all taken, by either or both 
sides, the game is ended, the side having the most sticks being the winner. 
TTsually five such games an' played, the side getting the greater number taking 
the stakes, which are commonly good.s — although once in a while they gamble 
for money. 

TANOAN STOC K 

Teava. TIano, Arizona. 

Mr A. M. Stephen in his unpublished manuscript gives the Town 

name of the game with a stone nodule con- 
cealed under one of four cups as tibi elua^ 
libi meaning game. 

Nambe, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 

17775, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Four wooden tube's, 8 inches in height and 
1| inclu\s in diameter, marked with 
lines as shown in figure 48(5. 
The.st'were collected by Mr L. M. Lamp- 
son, who describes them as employed in 
the game of angea, or Canute/' [)layed by 
two parties, each composed of any number 
of [)layers. 

To begin tlic game, two of the cups, in one of 
which a nail Is placed, are laid down with the 
open ends covered. A player from one side chooses a cup. and if the nail Is lii 
the first one chosen the cups go to his side, aiie ol>jet*t of each parly i>f players 
is to secure and keep the <;anates as long as jiossible. 

A bowl containing one hundred and four beaus is placed In cliarge of two 
men, who net as cashiers for their re8t)eclive sides. Two heaps of eartli are 
placed In a room at opiioslte sides and surroundeil liy tlie memlMU’s of the 
optxising parties, A player from the side which is in possession of the ciiiJS, 
wltli his arms concealed under a blanket, places the nail in one of them and 
covers the open ends of all of them with, earth. 

A player t^mes over from the other side and endeavors to select at his third 
choice the cup in which the nail Is hidden, with the following result: If found 
ill the first cup taken up, the cashier for liis i>arty must pay to the o|>|)osiiig 

“ Spanlflh cuftuto, part of a cane from knot to knot. 



Flo. 480. Wooden tubes for hiding 
game; height, 8 inches; Town 
Indians, Nambo, New Mexico; 
cat. no. 17775, Field Columbian 
Museum. 
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party's cashier 10 beans ; if in the second, 0 beans ; If In the fourth, 4 beans ; 
but if in the third, the player returns to his own side with the cups, which are 
retained by his party until they are won from them lii the manner described. 

'ITie cashiers on both sides pay the tO, 6. or 4 beans which may be lost by their 
players findliiR the nail in any cup but the third one, from the common jiool 
untii the one hundred and four beans have been exhausted, after which they 
must pay from their winnings until one side or the other obtains the whole 
nunit)er and thereby wins the game, which usually played for a stake. 

The (tips are nanu'd individually according to the marking on the ends, as 
follows : 

I. one; II, two: -|- “nilato; :• cinchado, girded. 

'I'lu'se names do not signify different values, but are used in the songs which 
the party In possession of the (*ups sing during the game. 

^Fkwa. Santa Clara, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 17(5706, United States 
National Miiseiiin.) 

Four hollow cylinders of wood, closed at one end, 1)^ inches long and 
1 1 inches in diaineter, with an internal bore of eleven-sixteenths 
of an inch. They arc marked by burning with the designs 
shown in ligure 487. The cIoscmI ends are also differently 
marked, as in the ligui'e. They are accompanied with a small, 
round, unpainted sti(*k 21 inches in length. 

Another set in the Free Museum of Science and Art of the I^niver- 
sity of Pennsylvania (eat. no. 21585) are 11 inches in length and 
li inches in diaineter, and are similarly marked (figure *188). 
Th(‘ stick accompanying them, 2J inches in length, varies in be- 
ing painted with bands of the colors green, red, black, yellow, 
green, yellow, black, red, green. 

Mr Thomas S. Dozier, of Kspanohi, New Mexico, who collected 
both the al)ove-m(mtioned sets, writes in reference to the hitter that it 
was made for him by an Indian. lie was unable to purchase old sids, 
because the Mexicans and Indians who own them place an excessive 
value on them from superstitious motives. Mr Dozier furnished the 
following account of the game: 

Canute is a winter game and is played usually at night and witliln doors. 
Tlie impiements are tiie four hollow tubes of wood.'tlie small stick which passes 
readily In and out of the hollow tubes, a large cup holding an agreed number 
of grains of corn, beans, or peas, and two small cups, held by opposing players, 
which are empty when the game begins. 

Two small heaps of loose dry earth, perliaps half a bushel each, are erected 
at each end of the room, about which the opposing bettors sit or stand. The 
small stick is inserted secretly in one of the tubes, and then all are burled in 
that pile of dirt which belongs to the side secreting the stick. A player from 
the opposing side is then chosen by his side to draw the sticks. The counts are 
as follows: If the stick is found in tlie first tube drawn, 10 grains arc taken 
from the large cup and placed in the <‘up of the side drawing the tubes ; If found 
in the sef‘ond tube, 6 grains; and If found In the fourth tulie, 4 grains are 
taken ; hut if the stick be found In the third tube, then the tubes are taken to 
the opposite pile of dirt, where the opposing side will bury the tubes, and the 
others must draw. Thus the tubes are moved from one side to the other, as 
the sides are lucky or unlucky. The players hiding the stick are supposed to 
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Imve the advantage. There in no eount when the tubes are elianged. In draw- 
ing the tubes, sometimes the drawer armoiin<*es liis eholce before he draws. In 
this ease he aimounees that the stiek will be r(»und in sueh and such a lube, 
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PlO. 487. Wooden tnlx»H for hidiniir hoi^lit^ai inehes; Tnwa Indians, San In ( ’Ijira, New 

Mexico; eat. no. 1767(18, Ufdb^d States National Museum. 

FlO. 4HS. Wooden tubes for hidimf aame: lieiKlit, 11 inches: Tewa Indians. Santa (’larn. New 
Mexico; eat. no. 21585, Free Museum of Seience and Art, Univei*sity of Piuinsylvania. 

naming the tube. The name.s of the tul>es, which are distingnislied by their 
markings, are [dn-do r» (pin-do-tsl-ki), Spanish einehado, girllieil; sen d(V, Sp. 
vleJo, old ; we pr. Sp. uno. one ; we'-gi, Sp. dos, two. This is only an incident in the 
game, the draws and <‘ounls pro(.*ee<llng always 
in aecordaiiee with the rules given. This ac- r*^-] 
count miglit l)e prolonged greatly by the relation “C \ \ 

of mere in<*idents, such as th<‘ singing, the hiding — v \ 

of tlie stiek, some peculiar certMiionies aiileivdent \ \ ! 

to, and some following after, (lie game. Tliis is \ \ 

undoubtedly an Indian game, tiiongb it ean not \ \ 

have originated among the Tewaii pueblos. It is V \ ^ 

known among them as cafiute, a name certainly v \ 

1 ‘omlng from the Spanish cana, a reed. Tliis same \ \ 

name ohtaiii.s among the Utes and Apaeh(*s, tribes \ \ 

closely associateil witli the Pueblos. 0'he Santa T— 

Claras sometimes call the game kil-kfi'-wa-e-pfe, ( ( xV 
meaning the inclosed or sluit ui> (tapado) stick; WV 

it does not mean exactly “ tlie hidden stiidv.” Fio.isw. WcmhIch tubes for hidinj? 
KH-kU-wU moans to inclose, shut up, Spanisll game; height, os im hes; Tigiitt 

tapar. This is a mere designation, liowever ap- Indians, Taos, New Mexn-o; 

proprlate It may sound, there heing other desig- u„ivon.ity ..f 

nations of a like appropriate nature among ponnsylvania. 
other Tewan pueblos and. for that matter, 
among the Santa (Maras themselves. 

TtGUA. Taos, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 21593, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four hollow cylinders of wood closed at one end, (>2 inches in height 
and 1| inches in diameter, with an iiitermil here <»f three-eighths 
of an inch; marked, by burning, with the designs shown in fig- 
ure 480. 
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Tho. closed ends are also differently marked. Except for the slight 
variations in the markings they are identical with the preceding sets 
from Santa Clara. They are described by the collector and donor, 
Dr T. P. Martin, of Taos, as used in the game of Canute. 

Tlio sticks, in tlio same order as tlie preceding ones* receive the following 
names: Cincliow (collo<iulal for cliichado), girthed; inujuta (mulato), tawny; 
nna, one; dos, two. 

The object concealed Is a small stick or sometimes a nail. An Indian takes 
the four slicks and, phu ing them under his blanket, conceals th^ small stick in 
one of the openings. He then withdraws them and lays them on the ground 
with the openings either buried in a pile of dirt or pointed toward him. An 
oiiposing player, who sits opiiosite the one who conceals the object, then chooses 
one. If ho selects the tulie on his right and it contains the object, he pays the 
dealer 10 grains of corn, beads, or whatever the game is played for. If he selects 
the second and it (*ontaiiis the object, he pays 0 to the dealer. If ho selects thc^ 
chiiichow and it contains the objeu-t, the dealer pays him 4. If he selects the nm- 
lata and tlnds the object, he takes up the sti(‘k8 and h^omes the dealer; the 
former dealer becomes the i>laycr, and the game continues. 

WAKA8IIAN STOCK 

Kwakiutl. Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas"^ describes a game called mokoa: 

This game was lntro<luced from the Nootka. It is played between tribes. 
An object is given to a member of one tribe, who hides It. Then four members 
of another tribe must guess where it is. They are allowed to guess four times. 
If they miss every time, they have lost. I'his game Is played for very high 
stakes. 

YUMAN STOCK 

Maricopa. Arizona. (Cat. no. 2923, Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 
Four eane tubes. 9i inches in length, Avith closed joint at one end, cut 
and painted (figure 490), and small wooden ball painted black. 





Fio. 490. Cane tubes for biding game; length, 94 inebea; Maricopa Indians, Arizona; cat, no. 

2V23, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 


• Sixth Report on the Indians ot British Columbia. Report of the Slzty-slxth Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 578, London, 1896. 
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Collected in 1904 by Mr Louis L. Meeker, who describes this game 
under the name of ta-thulsh : 

The speckled reed is called kota-aks, old man, and the blank reed, ako-ash. 
old woman. Tlie reed marked in the center is called ti»k-gum-yorsh. and the 
one marked at the end (mouth marks) hiya (piimyorsh. The ball is (ulltMl 
ne hatch, pet or live 8to<"k. 

The ball is concealed in one of the reeds, and the opponent endeavors to 
guess in which one it is hidden. If he fails, the other player shows which 
contains the bull, and the original gnesser tries once again. 

Mr Meeker describes a similar game as follows: 

Ch-alh, stick in sand. A stick is <*on<*caled in one of four heaps of sand 
or dust, and tlie opfionent, wiio has absented himself, returns and guesses whlcli 
heap contains the stick. 

Walapai. Walapai reservation, Arizona. (Cat. no. 03^210, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Implements (figure 491) for the game of nawfa, consisting of a ball . 
and counting sticks. 

Collected by Mr Henry P. Ewing, who furnished the following 
account of the game : 

The game of naw-fu Is j)layeil with sixteen stems of the soap weed, or 
Spanish bayonet {yucca ftlamentasa), cut In e<iual lengths and tied loosely 



Pio. 491. Hiding ball and counting sticks; diameter of ball, inches; length of sticks, IHj inches; 

Walapai Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 98^0, Field Columbian Museum. 

together with a wisp of fibers of the same plant, and a small ball cut out of 
the root of the same plant called nuMiat ka-ta-u-tu-ga, short yucca, lue iiat 
being the Walapai name for the Spanish bayonet, and the katautuga meaning 
short, little. The stems serve us counters and are called sa-liu na ga. 

I^o play the game, two persons or two sides select a place where the soil Is 
soft and sandy and dig up with a stick or the hands two trendies or hoies 
about 3 or 4 feet long and about 0 or 8 inches dav and a foot wide. The 
loose soil or sand Is left in the trench, and one of the players takes I lie bail, 
while the bundle of counters is placed between the tw'o trenches on the ground. 
The player with the ball takes it in his left hand and buries it, hand and all, 
in the loose sand at one end ; then he draws his hand back, at the same time 
piling the sand over the hurled hand with the other. He gradually withdraws 
the hand to the far end of the trench, all the time piling up the sand over the 
trench. When he has withdrawn the hand from the trench the bail is missing, 
he having hid It somewhere in the loose earth. He divides the earth in the 
ditch Into four piles by piling it up with his hands. One of his opponents now 
runs his hand into one of the piles. If he finds the ball there, ho takes it and 
hides It in his trench. If he misses, sometimes the hlder will say : “ Sik a yu 
cha '**---guess again. Of course there are but three chances against him this 
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tiwe, while before there were four, and he nearly always guesses again when 
allowed to. If h(‘ misses his guess, the hlder takes one of the counters and 
puts it in his pile and hides the ball again. After i>laying a while the counters 
are usually in [jossessioii of the two sets of players, and when there are no 
more (*ounters in the humlle the man who misses his guess has to give one out 
of his pile to his opponents. When the eounters are all in one i>ile, the game 
is won. ''Inhere is mucli merriment indulged In while playing the game. A 
Ijystamler will sometimes rush in, put his hand in the tren<‘h and, as the 
gnesser stands umlecided which |>ile to guess, will say : “ Here it is in this 
pile; 1 am not lying:” hut the wary gnesser seldom believes him. Sometimes 
the hi<ler will tell tlie gnesser what pile it Is In; he may tell liini right or 
wrong. This game is the Jocular game of the trll)e and is always a source of 
great amiisetnent, and when l»eing jdayed always attracts a crowd of onlookers, 
who laugh, and joke the players continually. 

ZUNIAN STCX'K 

ZiiNi. Zuni, New Mexico. (United States National Mn.seiitn.) 

Cat. no. no 1(58. Sot of four wooden cylinders, 0 inches in height and 
2 inches in diameter, with cylindrical cavity at one end, 1] inches 
deep and I J inches in diameter, the npp('r ends charivd for a 
distance of about 1 inch. 

These sp(‘cimens were collected hy Col. James Stevenson, and cata- 
logued as articles used in the game of hidden ball, one of the sacred 



Pio. 4865. Wooden tubtts for hiding game; hoight, 131 inches; ZuBi Indians, Zu': , New Mexico; 
cat. no. 00 : 151 , United States National Museum. 

game.s of the Gods of War, played in spring and early summer. One 
of the cylinders in this set is distinguished from the others by being 
nicked around the edge at the top. 

Cat. no. 69351. Four wooden cylinders (figure 492), 12^ inches in 
height and 3 inches in diameter, with a cylindrical cavity in one 
end 2J inches deep and 2^ inches in diameter, the other end 
charred for a distance of 1^ inches, the rest of the external sur- 
face painted white. 
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Collected by Col. James Stevenson aiul designated as an esjiccial 
hereditary set of the trilie. 

Cat. no. 092G8. Four wooden (tylinders (figure 45)3), 8^ inches in 
height and 2.1 inches in diameter, with a cylindrical cavity in 
one end 2 inches dee]) and 1!{ inches in <liameter, the other end 
charred for a distance of IJ inches, the other external surface 
originally ]jainted white; accompanied with a stone ball, a white 
concretion," 1] inches in diam- 
eter. Collected by Col. James 
Stevenson. 

Cal. no. ()92G9. Four wooden cyl- 
inders, (>1 inches in height and 
15 inches in diameter, with a 
cylindrical cavity in one end 
Ij inches in diameter, the up- 
per ends blackened to the depth 
of one-fourth of an inch, the 
Inaly whitewashed. Colhu-led 
by Col. James Stevenson. 

Cat. no. 09270. Four wooden cyl- 
inders, 7 inches in height and 
11 inches in diameter, with a cylindrical cavity in one end 1,{ inches 
deep and 11 inches in diameter, the iipj)er ends painted black to a 
depth of about 1 inch. Collecteil by Col. .fam(*s Stevenson. 

Cat, no. 69271. Four wooden cylimlers, 6^ inches in height and Ig 
inches in diameter, with a cylindrical cavity in one end 1 inch 
deep and 11 inches in diameter, the upper ends blackened to a 
depth of one-half of an inch; accom|)anied with a bundle of 
counting straws of broom grass. Collected by Col. James 
Stevenson. 

Cat. no. 09272. Four wooden cylinders, 0 inches in height and 1,5 
inches in diameter, with a conical cavity in one* (*nd, the u|)|)er 
ends painted black to the dej)th of IS iuch»*.s. Collected by Col. 
James Stevenson. 

ZuNi. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 32599, Free Museum of Sc'ieiice 
and Art, University of IVnnsylvania.) 

Four wooden tid)es, 25 inches in diameter and 121 inches in heiglit, 
painted black at the top, the Ixaly of the cylinder showing traces 
of white; accompanied with a stone ball (figui’o 494) 1.1 inches 
in diameter and a buiulle of counting straws (figure 495) 111 
inches in length. Collected by the writer in 1902. 

This set is similar to one in the United States National Museum 
(cat. no. 69351 ) . 

® Quartz graina cemented together V»y cakdiun oaiixmate, like so-called Fontiilnebleno 
limestone. 
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Fki. 4‘.Ki Wot>dt‘ii tubfs for hiding giuno; 
height, inches; Zuni Indians, Zuiii, New 
Mexico; cat. no. (10208, United States Na- 
tional 
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Mr Frank Hamilton Cushing'" first described the game, as follows: 

Eight playere wont into a kl-wl-tsin to fast, and four days later issued forth, 
iKjarlng four large wo()<len tubes, a ball of stone, and a bundle of thirty-six 
counting straws. With great (‘ereinony, many prayers and incantations, the 
tubes were deposite<l on two mock mountains of sand, either side of the 
“ grand plaza.” A crowd began to gather. Larger and noisier it grew, until It 
became a surging clamorous black mass. Ctradually two idles of fabriirs — ves- 
sels, silver ornaments, nei:*!^ laces, embroideries, and symbols representing horses, 
cattle, and sheep — grew to large proportions. Women gathered on the roofs 
around, wildly stretching forth articles for the betting ; until one of the presid- 
ing priests called out a lirief message. The crowd became silent. A lx)oth was 
raised, under which two of the players retired ; and when it was removed, the 
four tubes were standing on the mound of sand. A song and dance began. 
One by one three of the four opposing players werc^ summoned to guess under 
whi(di tube the ball was hidden. At each guess the cries of the opiX)slng parties 
became deafening, and their mock struggles ai)proached the violence of mortal 
combat. The last guesser found the ball ; and as he victoriously carried the 
latter and the tubes across to his own mound, his side score<I 10. The process 
was repea te<l. The second guesser found the ball ; his side scored 15, setting 



Fig. m. Fig. m 

Fio. 494. Stone ball for hiding gamo; diameter, It inches; Zuiii Indians, Zuhi, New Mexico: cat. 

no. 82509. Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pio. 496. Counting straws for hiding game; length, 141 iiathes; ZuBi Indians, ZuBi. Now Mexico; 
cat. no. 3S500, Froo Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

the others hack 5. The counts miml)ere<l 1(K) ; hut so (Munplicnited were the win- 
niugs and losings on lK)th sides, with encli guess of either, that hour after hour 
the game wejit on and night closed in. Fires were Iniilt in the plaza, cigarettes 
lighted, l)ut still the gamo <xm tinned. Noisier and noisier grew the dancers, more 
and more insulting and defiant their .songs and epithets to the opiJosing crowd, 
until they fairly gnashed their teeth at one another, but no blows! Day 
dawned <n tlie still uncertain contest; nor was it until the sim again touched 
the western horizon, that the hoarse, still defiant voices died away, and the 
victorious i>arty bore off their ” mouutuins of gifts from the gods.” 

Subsequently Mr Cushing, in reply to ipy inquiries, kindly fur- 
nished me the following notes on the ganjc with the four lnl)es: 

I'-yan-ko-lo-we is one of the principal tribal games of the Zufti. As a public 
function it is their loading game. It is pl.ayed by two parties, one representing 
the East, the other representing the West, or, one representing the North, the 
other representing tlie Soutli. Each party is made up, therefore, from ineinl>ers 
of the f'lans of its section, region, or direction. But it Is to he noted in this 
connection that the game is played with various motives, all more or less 
dlvlnatory In object— -that Is, It Is a game of prognostication by victory. As 
the war dance, is a sort of preliminary as well as reminiscent battle, dramatic- 
ally fought beforehand, to determine victory, so this game Is, while celebrating 

a The Century Magazine, v. 2G, p. 37, May, 1883. 
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mythic arbitrations between the gods the wind gods and the water gods par- 
ticularly— a means of questioning fate as to which side shall i>rcvail : wliether. 
for example, when the game is playcMl Just before the opening (»f springs the 
wind gods or the water go<ls shall conti-ol, wlietiier it shall be a wet season or a 
dry season and, by the relative si'orings of the game, how wet and how dry in 
relation to the growth of the corn that Is about to be planted. It will be scsai 
that, since the players on the one side represent North and Winter, the windy 
and barren season, those on the other side South and Summer, the season of 
summer showers and fertility, the i>layers on the northern side would rei»re 
sent wind and drought, tliose on the southern side moisture and growth. 'I'hus, 
according to the scores of the game, the corn wouhl be planted deep and in 
well-watered places If the wind men won or throughout various stages of the 
game “ carried the luck.” 

This will Indicate that the game may l)e played for any variety of puriwses, 
but as a tribal game played annually In the February-March moon « it has the 
above significance. This is because in the mytli of the trial of strengtli ladwecai 
the wind gods and the water gods, when they rac ed one anolher. the “ ra< c‘r of 
the wind gods ” was a stick, the arrow billet, that of the water gods a stone, the 
thunder ball (?). Thus i'-yan-ko-lo-we becomes the water gam<\ just as mo'-tl- 
kwa-we is the vvind game, of the Ztiili, and takes its i)lace as one of the four 
element games of the tribe, the instrumentalities of which are annually sacri- 
ficed or dei>osited with the eftigios of the War Gods A'haiyuta and Ma'tsailenia.^ 
It follows that there is a tribal set of the tubes, etc. In fact, there are two, for 
it must be explained in this connection that i'-yan-ko-lo-wo Is the sho'di-we 
(war-arrow game) of the water or peace people, Just as for the wind or war 
people sho'-ll-we, or rather ti'-kwa-we, its world or outdoor form. Is the I'-yan- 
ko-lo-we of themselves and their gods, so that in one sense all the four tribal 
games are one. Thus i'-yan-ko-lo-we may he used for war prognostications, In 
which case the tribal tubes of oak, or weapon timber, are used. But it is almost 
always used for peace prognostications, in which the tribal tubes of (‘ottonwood 
or water timber arc used. 

The simple name I'-yan-ko-lo-we means hidings and seekings or two and fro 
hidings, from i'-an, from one another; ya'-na-wa. to divine, guess; ko-lo-a, to 
hide, cover secretly or by burial ; and we. plural sign, r-yan-ko-lo-we i'-k'osh- 
na-ne Is the game or play of I'yan-ko-lo-we ; I Is reciprocal or antithetical 
action ; k’o'-slia, to wash, bathe, or to jday. Play is so named becjinse it is 
supposed to refresh or renew as doo.s a bath; but the prlndtive sense of tliese 
expressions must be kept in mind, and the actual fact that none of the* games 
Involving tribal participation or <‘onteiitlon are played without recourse to 
baptism or bathing of the face, that the eyes and other senses may l»e cleared 
and quickened. It may be note<I that this strictly corresponds to the i*onstant 
” going to water” of ball players among the southern Indians and some tribes of 
the Misslsslpi)!. The idea of renewing or changing personality is also i)resent. 

The 8acre<l name is an'-hai ta i'-yan-ko-lo-we. by commaiuhnent, or apj)oint- 
ment i'-yan-ko-lo-we, from an'-to, belonging to or by, and bai-tosh-nan-iic, to 
point out a ceremonial or the date or mode or regulation tlicrcHtf. These 
api>olntment.s are made by dlviiio command through the priests by virtue of 

•The regulation game of February-Mnrch l« always played In siiriiig ln^foro plant- 
ing, the deer chase, and the tribal hlllet-race of the priesthood of the How. When ilje 
game Is played with a special motive or reason and fj»r a particular prognostication, it 
la “culled” or “commanded” hy the House prit‘sthood ; hut In .sucli ease called only In 
its appropriate season. 

* These gods are Its chief divinities, hut A'halyula Is holder of tin* tuhes and laiJI. as 
Ma'tsallema Is holder of the nur-tl-kwa-we ; yet both games hoh)ng m iaith, because one 
could not play, of course, without the other. 
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returnin;? ilntrs niid arc obligatory, an tbo soaHOiiH scM?m to be, but may be a 
little earlier or a little later, as the seasons seem to be, exact dates being 
deteriiiiiUHl by the priests as kiH^pers and diviners of the calendar of rites. 
Another saercMl iiann» is i'yan-ko-lo-we te'sh-kwl-iie, from te', si)ace, slV 
direction of throughout, and k*\vi'-ua. dark, black, made void by darkness — 
that is, si‘crel, mysterious, 'rbe vvonl is at>l>lied not only to secret and sacred 
observam'es, but also to taboos, forbidden persons or things. pla(;es, altars, or 
precincts. 

.V seinisacre<l, seininiylhh* name is kiidu-hi-na-k\va-al i'-yan-ko-lo-we (tlmmler 
stone hide-seek gaint*), from kii-lu-hi, to rumble, thunder, k\va, that which is for 
or which does, ami a ’ale. s((Hie. 

Ther(‘ are other names mon' or less allegorical, chietly Interesting as indica- 
tive of the Importance of the game and the wealth of lore conneded with it. 

The name of the tul)es is i'-yan-ko-lo-we-kya to'-ma-we. toni'-ma, meaning 
,tube <»r liollowcd wooden billet, and we being the plural ending. Of these 
tubes there .are ftair, usually i)lain, though sometimes differentl.ated hy hand- 
ings. i)re<dsel.v as .art^ the arrows or cane cards of war, to assign them sc»pa- 
rateiy to the four quarters, or “mountains,” and sometimes carved to make 
them rudely and very <*<»nventionally representative of the rain or dance gods 
(A-k.^-kal) of tlie four quarters, or rather of their masks or face personalities. 
'I’he banded tubes are generally nnule of oak, one of the “ weiipon woods,” and 
generally pertain to the gann‘ as played by the warriors. The <*arved tubes 
are, however, made almost invariably of cottonwood, tlie “ wood of water ” or 
of life substance, and pertain to the game as played by the clans at the appointed 
time in spring <»r very early summer. Just before planting. The war play of 
this game is not played annually, but only when “ called,” and it is scarcely 
ever <‘alled at any other season than during the “ cresc'ents,” or months of the 
greater .and lesser sand storms (April and May). It then Immediately follows 
the great annual war race of the kicked stick or running billet, wliich is per- 
formed in April by the entire priesthood of the How. totemically paiutcMl ; and 
it thus inmuHliately pre<*edes the annual play of the g.ame by the Seed-and- 
Water, or Wind-and-Soil, <‘laii lejiderships. Usually the mere fa(‘t thiit a tribal 
set of the tubes is made of “weapon wood” (oak or mountain mahogany) suf- 
fices to relegate It without further indic*atlon (as, by binding) to war plays, while 
if imideof cottonwood or willow the set is as effectually identiiied with theiK»ace 
plays of the game. Hoth kinds of tubes jire sai<l to have been used, one (hard 
wood) i)y the war party, the other (soft wood) by the pc^ace i)arty, when ques- 
tions of war or i)eace wei'e submilte<l to <livin,‘itlon liy means of the game. In 
all other plays, to be described in due c*ourse. only a single set of the tubes 
was used. 

The individuiil tubes in a set are with one exception, I believe, namcHl pre- 
i'isely as are the canes of sho'-li-we — ko'-lia-kwa, k’wi'-na. p,*ithl-to-a. and not 
a'-thlu-a, hut ar-u-la, the all-<*ontainer or the contaiiu»r of the stone par excel- 
len<*e. Hut the lul)es also take their names from their “ mountains,” as desig- 
nated hy color rather than l»y region or j)hn*e names; that is, the yellow, the 
blue, the n*d, the white. Ag;iin. If the game is a strictly sacred or ceremonial 
p(»ace game, the tubes become the four Kil-kA gods of the four regions ; or rather, 
.‘IS oi'caslon reipdres or :is the priestly membership of the clans participating in 
the game determines, four of the many KA-kfi gods of the four regions. 

''Phe tubes are more often plain than marked, though sometimes they are 
distinguished by b.andings of m.irks incised and burnt, or simply scorched around 
them, precisely .ms are the bands across the four sho'-ll-we canes or slips. 

Then I have sc'cn one set on which the four principal medlclue-anlmal men 
or gods were rei^resented, with their appropriate eosmical elements, or rather. 
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the symbols of i)araplieriiMlia represent in>c these, atlaehetl. Itnl, nnfcntuimtoly, 
I noted only that the Hear (He of the West) as (Jod »»f 'I huiider and the 
Eagle-Serpent (He of the Upper Underworld; but hen*, of Day. tli(*refon‘ of the 
East) God of Lightning, were represented. 1 never saw the game played with 
these tubes, and <-an not tidl from observation what speeiiie form of (he ganie 
they were designed for. I only know that the tubc*s w(‘re thos<‘ of one of the 
partleular elan brotherhoods vaguely known as (he lladgers (not th(‘ totemie 
Badgers, but the i>ri('stly nssoeiates of the high-priest of the Hndgers, iiiaiself, 
of <*ourse, the elder and house priest of the Ihidger totem). Hut tla'se par- 
ticularly and indelibly markcMl tubes are never use<l for any other tlian their one 
partieular form of the gaiius or by others than tladr ollieial hohlers. 'this 
explains why the tribal sets are left plain. Like the parts or \)ust slats of (he 
rain altars that eorresimnd to them, they are painted afresh for each ooeasion 
on whieh they are used. Ordinarily all are jKiinted with while kaolin slip and 
then differentiated by bandings of blaek. in lieu of the colnrs th<‘y stand for. 
Kut when the tubes become g<Kls of the KA-ka, they are distinguished by face 
delineations, very crude and conventional, in their api)ropriate odors. In su< h 
cases the tubes are merely the timber llesh, ready to ho made this set of 
gods or that other set of gods that is opened to incantation or influem-e by them 
through tlie kind of masks repr(»sente<l on (hem. 

The paint used on the tubes is always sa<*re<l. 'Phe white Is the he-k'o ha-kya, 
paint to white make, kaolin slip: the blaek, the he'-tethl-a-kya, paint to desig- 
nate (black) make. Doth kinds are made from kaolin or coal from partieular 
or sacred ida<^es. The |)aint is, as said al>ove, renewed during i)i’(*i»aration tor 
the occasion (the retirement and fasting jierlod of tlie partlcliaints) , and at tlie 
end of tlie game is washed off and drunk ]»y tlie olticlalors, tliost* wlio l(>st spu- 
ing it, howev(»r (so 1 was told, but tlie man who told me was a winner and 
may have lieen “crowing”). When only one tube in tlie sid is painted, I sup- 
pose it becomes the “all-container” for that special set. 

A common name for the hidden liall Is i'-yan-ko-lo-kya u'-ll-ne, the content, 
or i'-yan-ko-lo-k,va imVI-u'-Ii-ne, or liall for placing within, comi)oand«Ml of 
I'-yan-ko-lo-kya ami iiio-o-le, liall, roundeil object of wood or other substance, 
u-Ii, to place witliiu, and nhie, tliat wlilcli is, or instrument for. Ollier names 
are i'-yan-ko-lo-kya a1'-u-li-iio or i'-yaii-ko-lo-kya a'-kya-mo-li-aii u'-li-ue, the first 
from i'-yan-ko-lo-kya, a’l, a stone, pebble, and u'-ll iie, and the s(M'ond from i' yan- 
ko-lo-kya, a'a, a stone (shaped), kya, i>y water, mo-li-a, rounded iiy, ne, that 
which is, and u'-l!-ne. The archaic and highly sa< rtHl name of the hiding stone, 
when consisting of a perfectly rounded iielibleor coneretion found in rain torrent 
beds or In pot holes, either those of the wind on high mesas or tho.se (»f tlie 
water in mountain torrents, is ku lu-lu-na-kya-al u'di-ue or kii-lii-lu-iia-kya 
a'-kya-mo-li-a tsaii u'-li-iie, little tliiuider-stone ball content. 

The counters are ealhsl tl-we or ti'-po-a-no. Tl stands for ti'-i-le, a counting 
straw, from ti-na. to stand or re(»resent, as in or of a procession or group. 'Pile 
second mime is composed of tl and po-na-ne, a laindlts iniiicli, from i)o-a, t<» 
place or lean together. An entire l)um*h of <-ouiit(*rs for tin* game is coni' 
posed of one hundred and two straws. Of these one humired an* made of ch*aii 
broom straws; those used in tlie game t)f ])ea<v being taken preferably from a 
mealiug-trough brush or whisk; those used in the war pliases of tlie game 
being preferably taken from hair brushes of Hie enemy made of iiroom grass. 
There are also in each <*oiiiplete buneh t»f counters two countt*rs made of 
flat splints of yucca blades not<*lied at the ends on ojiposite sid<*s to refireseiit 
the feathering of arrows, one retaining the natural siiiiie at the point of 
the leaf and called father, tim-ta-tehii, or master counter, ti'-mo-so-na, the other 
plain, made of an Inner portion of the leaf, and called a-wa-tsi-ta, th<»ir 
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iiiothor, or lio'-tiu iiiateriuil grandmother. This ia a play on words as well 
ns a Hynilx>li<r name, ho l>eing the yuoea, and Ho'-tethl<okya being the god- 
dess of yiieca fiber and of the primeval bowstrings. It may therefore safely 
be inferred that these two yiieea splints represent respec*tively the arrow and 
the bow, and that the buneh of straw splints represents the tribal bunch or 
quiver of arrows. 

In a<ldition to the above-mentioned objects there are the stuffs of direction, 
or the feeling staffs or divining wands, one of which is carried by the represent- 
ative or guesser of either side. The name of one of these stuffs Is te'-hilthl-na- 
kya thlam-ine, from te, region, direction, hfithla. to seek understanding, or breast 
feeling, and thlam-ine, slat or wand made for. These wands are now simple 
slender round rods or sti(‘ks. lietwcHUi 2 and 4 feet in length, very slightly flat- 
tened, and bent near the tip. Formerly, however, they were more elaborately 
formed, somewhat longer, more flattened ami bent at the tips, and quite elabo- 
rately scored, or else wrapped with a continuous platting of fine rawhide, and 
[were intended, it would seem, to represent ceremonially surviving forms of the 
atlall. The guesser, wlu»n passing to and fro between the two stations, carries 
one of them in the right hand, held oblicpiely over the loft arm in which 
the tubes and counters are clasped in the corner of his mantle. When using 
it, he holds It extended over the tubes, moving its tip rai)ldly over first one 
and then another of these tubes, In time to the song of the hiding shamans, 
until he and it together decide which tube to upset with a sudden sidewise stroke 
or flip of the wand. There is still another use to which these staffs are put, 
indleatiug their supposedly conscious nature. While the guesser for the time 
being is feeling with his staff, his opponent, who, as aid of the official hider of 
the content, knows under which of the tubes it is bidden, similarly sways his 
staff over the tubes, thus seeking to mislead and confuse the movements of the 
other. 

Belonging proix^rly to the movable parts of the game, for it Is sometimes car- 
ried to and fro between tlu* two stations, Is the i)a'-n-nu-kya-wem'-ma, covering 
robe, the mantle of invisibility. It is a buffalo robe or a very large .scrape, 
which is held over the hider by four assistants, also official, of his side, when he 
plac(*s the four tul)eH on their respective mountains of sand and within one of 
them hides the ball or other content. 

In endeavoring to guess, the youth either makes a great variety of passes over 
the tubes with his slat or staff of direction, poising It over one or another as 
though to divine with it, or l)eatiug the air with it over the tops of the tubes, 
both ill time and out of time, though regularly, to the liiding incantation, until, 
HO suddenly that his motion can scarcely be seen, be switches one of the tubes 
over. If his guess prove wrong, he <*ontinues the motion uninterruptedly until 
he decides to tip another tul»e over. Or, again, he may simply hold his staff 
over his arm ; may stand gazing intently and motionless, ninffled up to his chin 
in his scrape, now and then making a feint at knocking one of the tubes over 
with his foot, until he finally spurns the one he has decided on with the toe of 
his right foot; then. If wrong, he proceeds as l)c»fon\ 

If the first tuiie toppled over contains the hall, a sweeping stake is won, the 
full count of all the tubes, which is the same as tlie full count of all the canes 
In the sho'-li-we game, and the side of the fortunate guesser is allowed to retain 
the tubes and have another guess. 

If he falls at the first and wins the siM*ond guess, he wins the (X)unt of the par- 
ticular tube overturne<l, minus that of the tube he overturned without finding 
the ball, and so on ; so that, unless his second guess happens to catch the hall 
in a tube of high c-ount, he generally forfeits instead of winning; and his case 
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Is of course worse still with the thlinl aiul foui tli guesses, for he is roiupellea to 
continue guessing until the bull is found. 

The parties which play the game are, of course, two, and they take, year after 
year, the same stations on the eastern and western sides of the great central 
plaza of the town, under the walls; and these stations arc called l'-yan-ko-lo~we 
te"-hua-we, from to', space; aha, to seize, take by choice; ua, or ula, within 
(some place, the plaza In this case). 

Immediately in front of either party are its femr mountains, ya'-la-we, of 
sand, symbolic of the four regions and mountains beyond the plane of this 
world. They are disposed, contiguously to one another, in a scpiare [figure 497J, 



Flo. 406. Plan of hiding game; Zufti Indians, ZuM, Now MexitMi: from sketcli by Mr Frank 

Hamilton Cushing. 

each being about a foot In diameter and some 9 inches high. 'I'he northernmost 
mountain is called ya'-la thlup-tsl-na, mountain yellow ; the western, ya'-la 
thii-a-na, mountain blue; the southern ya'-la a-ho-na, mountain ruddy; and the 
eastern, ya'-la kV-ha-iia, mountain white. 

Sometimes only a single sand mound is raised | figure 49S1. hut in such case 
it is still the fourfold mountain lieight, or a-wbteii te'-ynl-la-iie. .Vs indicated 
In the figures, the tubes arc set leaning sliglitly towanl their resjx'i'tive quarters 
when the guesser and the kt'eper of the tubes retire together under the mantle 
or robe before described. 
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III the two parties to tho play there are but two actual players. If the aim-wa- 
kwe, guessers, may be exclusively so called. They are chosen from their appro- 
priate clans by tho clan priests of tho game, but are gonerally experienced old 
hands or players, and whether inlddle-agc»d or young, they are always known as 
the tsa-wa-ki, youths of the gaiue. "I'hey carry the tubes, and counters drawn, to 
and fro between the stations. When one side loses, the youth of the other side 
who has come over and made flie winning guess, takes the tul>e8 up In the 
corner of his mantle or in his left arm, grasps the counters won and yielded 
by the acc,*ountant, in his left hand, and, bearing his staff of direction in the 
light hand, held over all, proceeds very delil>erately to his own side, where, 
with the accountant, or keeper, <'f his side, who l)oth keeps count and remembers 
uiuhn* which tube the ball of his side Is hidden, he is concealed under tlie robe 
of invisibility or hiding, while together they set the tnl>es up in the sand 
niountaln or mountains and secrete under one of them the ball. Tlie robe is 
held over them by the two drum masters, and meanwhile the priest shaman of 
the game, who Is himself an old and celebrated player, makes the Invocations 
and with his assistants sings the in<‘antalions of this part of tlie game. In 
addition to these functionaries, who are the owners or guardians of the game for 
their clans (1 believe for life), there is a party, usually very large, of singers 
and dancers for each side. They are composetl of all sorts of young or lusty 
middle-aged members of the clans of their respective sides, and they sing, shout, 



Fig. 497. 



Fig. 49H. 


Pio. 497. Sand inonnda with hiding Ziifii Indians. Zufli, Now Mexico; from sketch by 

Mr Prank Hamilton Cushing. 

Fuj. 49S. Sand mound with hiding tuWn; Znfii Indians, Zuiii, New Mexico; from sketch by 
Mr Frank Hamilton (hishing. 


dance frantically, yell defiance, and taunt and Jeer their opponents while the 
guessing is going on, trying to <*oijfuse the guessers or to make the stone stay 
hidden. When one side Is gaining, the dancers of tlint side generally suceecHl In 
driving those of the ojiiiosite side out of the iilaza ; hut when the tides of the 
game vary, both sides are usually drumming, dancing, singing, shouting, and, not 
infrequently, lighting at once. The game begins at about 2 or o’clock of the 
appointed day — that is, the fourth day from the final announcement, the fourth 
day of the retirement of the functionaries of the game and of their fasting 
and purging. It usually lasts all tho afternoon, all night, and not Infrequently 
until late in the f<nvnoon of the day following; hut these dance parties, small 
at first, arc continually augmented, and keep ui» their activity and pandenio- 
nluiii until forced from sheer exhaustion to give up. Some of the strongest 
endure throughout, tmt at th<' cinl can scarcely speak above dry whisperings 
and are cadaverous and so exhausted that their feet have to bo Jerked from 
the ground in dancing. The songs sung and the taunts yelled are not all 
traditional, hut most of them are, and they are always allusive to the myths 
of the game and affairs that were connected with it. There are many myths 
regarding the game. Each tribal ill vision jx)ssessing an i'-yan-ko-lo-W'e lias 
its own account of Its own form of the game, while the general myths of Its 
origin are involved in the tradition of all the four tribal games play4>d at 
creation times by The Two, each ns played in some particular manner, as the 
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tllunder-bnll of tho water Rods and people* animals ( I'-yan-ko-lo we>. 

and the kieked-blllot pjame, or rare, of the wiial j;ods and wind jieoiiU^, birds, 
Insects, etc., the mo-ti-kwa-we, stick-ball Kamo. 

The game is not played by women or children. It Is sometimes mimicketl by 
the latter, although they are not provi<hHl with toys for the purpose, nor can 
they properly play it as a gaiiu‘. for they are not taught the rules or counts, 
and can therefore only pretend to play the gaim*. 

In reply to a direct inquiry of the writer whether he (•t)nsi(lered 
that the game was borrowed or ri^garded it as a fundamental tribal 
ceremonial, Mr Cushing answered : 

It Is certainly this latter— more of a function than any other game, for It is 
accompanied by song ami dance and gibes and jaiblic betting of the most 
extravagant nature. Is most elaborately and s(*rupuh)nsly prt‘parcd for, and 
seems not to have been jilayed by oUkts than by authorized persons. It is cer- 
tainly derived by the Ziifii from tlielr ancestors, both lhos<* «>f the* (Min<*o region 
and those of the farther schutliwest and was very ancient among them, almost 
as ancient as sho'-li-we. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson gives the following account of the 
game under the name innkolowe:'* 

Impleinents. — Small stone disk, loss than 2 liiclu‘s in diameter, colored black 
on one side: four cups, a ball, and straws. “In tiie old, :i grain ul corn 



PiO. 499. Arrangement of tubes before playing hiding game; Zufti Indians, Zuftl, N«'W Mexio-o; 

from Mrs Stevenson. 

was uae<I Instead of the ball;*’ and tho com is still used when the game Is 
offered to the Qods of War. The four cups are placed on their sid<.»s close 
together in a row. the openings to the east. The disk, ball, and bunch of 
straws are laid on top of the cups [figure 4t>0]. This arrangement bt'fore piny- 
lug the game Is observed by all men of any standing in the tribe. “ for it was 
so with the Gods of War,*’ 

Each party chooses a side of the disk before it is thrown. 'I1a» side up 
designates the starter of the game, who represents the side of the cider 
God of War. He sits facing soutli and forms a sqnan' with the four cups 
before him. The hall la secreted in one of the cups. The elder God of 
War always placed his cups In the form of a stiuare. The other party, wlio 
sits facing north, chooses fmm the cup nearest to him, taking the one to 
tho west. If the chosen cup contains the hall, he must pay lO straws to the 

Games. American Anthropologist, n. s., v. 5, p. 1S7, l{>03. 
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wli(» arranges the <ups, and the cup to the east and In line 

nearest the chooser is taken. Should this cup not contain the ball, the chooser 
lays it with oi)eii end to the east and selects an- 
other cup. Should this cup contain the ball, ho for- 
feits a straws, when the starter again arranges the 
cups. When a cup containing the ball is chosen, 6 
straw’s must be paid. S^liould the first, secwid, and 
third cups seI(H*ted be minus the ball, they are laid with 
the open ends to the east; the fourth cup, containing 
the ball, is allowe<l to stand, 4 straws are forfeited, 
and the caips are rearrangetl, Should the third cup 
chosen contain the ball, no payment Is made, and the 
arrangitig of the game passes to the other i»arty, w^ho 
rei)res(Mits the side of the younger God of War. Ho 
forms thr€‘e points of a triangle with three cups and 
l»lact»s the extra cup to the eastern point, “ for so the 
younger God ()f War placed his game.” When all the straws have passed to 
one party, the game, ni>on which heavy wagers are often made, is w’on. 


Fio. 5CI0. stone disk used 
decide which side 
plays first in hiding 
game; diameter, 4| 
inches; Znfii Indians, 
Ziihi, New Mexico; cat. 
no. aosjK, Brooklyn In- 
stitute Muwmm. 


ZuNi. Ziifii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. ^^028, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Sandstone disk (figure 500), 4| inches in diameter, the edge beveled. 
One side show^s traces of red paint. Collected by the writer in 
1903. 


It was said to bo thrown into the air to decide which side should start the 
hidden-ball game. The name was given us itapiaiiounai. 


GAMES OF DEXTERITY 


The various games of dexterity have been briefly n-viewed in 
the introduction. In one of them — <be game of lioop and pole — 
there arc forms in which chance enters, hut this is ('xceptional, iiiid 
in genferal the cla.ss may 1m*. n'garded as homogeneous with respect to 
the skill re<piircd in playing the game. 

ARCHERY 

I have classified under archery games played with arrows, darts, 
or analogous objects which are shot or tossed at a mark, exc<*pling 
the hot>p-and-pole or ring-aml-dart game, to which the majority of 
other archery games appear to be related. Simple archery, or shoot- 
ing at a mark, does not hold a very conspicuous place among the 
Indian games with the bow and arrow, and but three examples ( Mon- 
tagnai.s, Ilopi, Omaha) are found among the following descriptions. 
The targ«*t is usually an important feature and among sev«*ral tribes 
is allied to the ring of the ring-and-darl game. This is especially true 
of the grass targets used by the (Jrosventres, Crows, and 'Petons, and 
probably also t)f that useil by the Zufii. The Potawatomi game in 
which a bark target is buried is similar to the Zuhi game. The yucca 
ball of the Navaho, the bundle of hay or bark of the Shuswap. and the 
kelp of the Makah apparently Indong to the same category. The 
Eskimo game in which darts are thrown at. a hole in a wooden tar- 
get is probably a related form. Another <'ommon target is an arrow 
(Tarahumare, Assiniboin, Teton) or a stick set upright (Western 
Eskimo). In other games a shot arrow is the target (Shuswap, 
Thompson, Oglala), or arrows are shot out of a ring. The Omaha 
shoot to dislodge arrows shot into a trw. Cacti, biifl'alo lights, and 
moccasins furnish other targets (Omaha). In aiiotlu'r type of 
arrow game, arrows or darts are tossed (Apatdie. Eskimo. Hopi, 
Tewa, Zutli) or shot (Pawnee, Ponca) at an arrow tossed or shot 
to the ground so that they fall one across the other, usually so that 
the feathered ends cross. This game may be regarded as the antetype 
of the Zuhi sholiwe, and possibly of all the Indian dice games. 
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ATAJONQTTIAN STOCK 

Arapaiio. Oklahoniii. 

In thp story entitled “ Found-in-Grnss,” related by Dr George A. 

Dorsey," the twins, Spring-lioy and By-the-Door, corresponding 

with the A\'ar Gods, are discovered playing a game of arrows. 

Winning appears to be determined by one arrow touching anoth<u’. 

(.’iiF.YENNK. Cheyenne ivservation, Montana. no. ODOSl. Fiehl 

Columbian Museum.) 

Si.\ arrows, 20 inches in length, with bulging ends weighted by 
lx‘ing wound with wire. Two are blunt and four have wire-nail 
points. These arrows are in pairs, distinguished by bands of 
blue paint, diffei'cntly arranged on shafts. Collected by Mr 
S. C. Simms in 1001. 

Grosventres. Montana, ((’at. no. , 5 |j,,, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History.) 

Wisp of grass (figure .^>01), wound with sinew, J) inches in length. 
Collected in 1001 by Dr A. T.i. Knx'ber, who describes it as an 
arrow target. 



Fig. 501. Arrow ; Inn^t-h, 9 inebes; Groavontro Indiana, Montana; cat. no. Amorican 

MiiBonm of ‘Natural History. 


MoNTAtiNAis. Caiiij) Chateau, Jjahrailor. 

(leorgc Cartwright'" says: 

The Indians wero divortinp: themselves with shootinj? nt a mark with their 
arrows; hut I can not sny, that I think them good archers, although their hows 
are constructed on an excellent principle ; for by the asslsUuice of a back -string 
the how preserves its elastic potver, and by slackening or tightening this string 
it is rendered weak enough for a child of 5 years old. or strong enotigli for the 
most powerful man amongst them. As there Is something particular In their 
sport of to-day, I shall endeavor to ilesciiho it. They jirovlde two targets of 4 
feet square, made of sticks and covered with deerskins. These they fix on poles 
about 8 feet high, and at 50 yards distance from each other. The men dividing 
themselves Into two parties, each party shoots twenty-one arrows at one of the 
targets, standing by the other. That party which puts the most arrows Into the 
target, gains tlie lionor, for they have not the least idea of gaming. The victors 
immediately set up shouts of mockery and derision at the conquered party; 
these they continue for some time, when the wives and daughters of the con- 
querors Join in the triumph and walking In procession round the targets, sing 


® Traditions of the Arapaho, p. 364, Chicago, 190:i. 

A Journal of TraDsacllona and Kvents during a Ueaidcncc of Nearly Sixteen Years on 
the Coast of Labrador, v. 1, p. 238, Newark, 1702. 
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fl Hong upon tho occasion, priding themselves not n little with the defeat of 
their opponents, who at length Join in the laugh against themselves, and all are 
friends again, without any offense (seemingly) being either given (»r taken, 

PoTAWATOMi. Kansas. 

Mr Wells M. Sawyer coinmuiiicat^-d to nu*. the following account 
secured by him from an Indian interpreter : 

Ta-te-wan (gambling). Four players. A, H and C. I), each with o bow and 
two arrows, play partners. Two strips of bark about 4 inches wi<ie are p!af*ed 
In piles of earth shaiied up like a little grave, the mounds l^elng about 2(H) feet 
apart. One player of each side takes his place near each mound. A, C and H, 1). 
The arrows of A, O are shot toward the target B. D. If A strikes near the 
target, but misses with both arrows, and C fails to strike nearer than A, the 
latter counts 1. If either of C's arrows come nearer than A’s, C si'ores 1. If 
either hits the target, he scores f), and if both arrows of A or r lilt, tlie game 
Is won (10 being out). If Iwth A and G hit the target, neither counts. The 
arrows are returned by B, D. 

ATHAPASCAN STOCK 

Apache (Chiricahca). Arizona. 

Mr E. W. Davis communicated to the writer the following account 
of a game played by (leronimo’s band at St Augustine, Florida, 
in 1889: 

The game which Interested me mosU and one which retpiired considerable 
skill, consisted in tossing arrows, point first, at a mark about 10 feet away. 
As I recollect, tlie first man to throw his arrow was roipiired to land on the 
mark. If he did so, he got his arrow back. Ills first throw was bis misfor- 
tune, and the best ho could do was to lose, lie had no chance to win. Once an 
arrow In the field, however, the ohjoct of tho next player was to toss liis arrow 
so that it should (TOss tlie first tlinnvn, and so on through tlie crowd. I have 
seen as many as six play, and often all would toss around without any one 
winning. In this case the arrow's on the ground remained in the pot, so lo 
speak. The play went on, each player winning as many arrows as he could 
succeed In crossing with his own, until the whole number were removed. 

Chipewyan. Fort Prince of Wales, Keewatin. 

Samuel Tlearno ® says : 

They have but few diversions; tho chief is shooting at a mark with how and 
arrows; and another outdoor game called lloll, wlilcli In some measure resem- 
bles playing with quoits; only it is done with short cluiis. sharp at one end. 

Navaho. St Michael, Arizona. 

Rev, Berard Haile describes the following game in a letter of June 

27, 1902: 

Sft-si'* old6 (ho shoots the yucca). Bayoiiot-shapeil yiieca leaves are placed 
in hot ashes to make them flexible and moist. Strings of them are then ina<le 
and wound around bark or something similarly sefb A string of l)U(‘kskln is 

« A Journey from Prince of Wales’s Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Orean, p. .13:1, 
London, 1705. 
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wound ill with tho hall when it has nearly the rcniuireil size. A ainall piece of 
an oak twi?^ is fastened to the end of the string, and the “ yucca ” is flnished. 
The shape, 1 think, would be shown in the accompanying sketcli [figure 5021. 

The sti< k and ball are thrown into the air, and the stick, being 
heavier, has a tendency to steady the ball as it falls to the 
ground. While it is thus falling, tho player shoots at it with 
bow and arrows, scoring If he Is .successful. 

CADDOAN STOCK 

Pa WNKK. N ebraska. 

John B. Dunbar" says: 

There w(»re also freipient games played with arrows. One 
person shot an arrow so that it should fall uiw^n the ground 
at a distance of from 40 to <>0 pa<*es. The players then in 
succession endeavored to shoot so that their arrows should 
fall immediately across this arrow. Whoever succeeded took 
all the arrows discharged. If no one lodgi'd an arrow upon 
It (lie player whose arrow lay nearest took all. Another 
gam(‘ was for several players to take an arrow between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand and throw it so that 
it should strike in the ground 20 or 20 jiaces in advance, the 
feather end of the shaft sloping back toward the thrower, 
'riieii stepping forward another was thrown by each, so as to 
strlk(‘ I or 5 f<Md beyond the first. Each arrow that failed to 
strike fast in the ground entailed a forfeit. 

WiciiiTA. ( )klalioiiia. 

Ill the story of The Deeds of After birth Bov/' as related by Dr 
Georgt* A. Dorsey/' reference is made to the two brothers [ilayinp an 
arrow game called sliooiing-a-smalbplaited-sinew-on-the-fly," lia- 
knkes. The gaiiui was played for arrows. 

KSKIMACAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Western). Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Mr John Murdoch says: 

These i>e<»pIo have only one game which appears to ho of the nature of gam> 
hling. It is played with the twisters and marline spikes used for hacking the 
how, and already ilesrrihed, though Lieut. Ray says he lias schui It played with 
any bits of stick or bone, I never had an opportunity of watching a game of 
this sort played, as it is not often played at the village, it is a very popuhir 
amusement at tlie deer-liiinting camps, where Lieut. Kay often saw it played. 
According to him the players are divided into sid(*s, who sit on the ground about 
2 yards apart, each side sticking up one of the marline siilkes for a mark to 
throw the twisti'rs at. Six of the hitter, he believes, make a (jomiilete set. One 
side tosses the whole set one at a time at the opimsite stake, and the points which 
they make are counted up by their opponents from tho position of the twisters as 
tliey fall. He did m)t learn how the jioints wore reckoned, except that twisters 

'‘The Pawnee Indians. Magazine of American History, v. 8, p. 750, New York, Nov., 
1882. 

"The Mythology of the Wichita, p. 92, Washington, 1904. 

' Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition. Ninth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, p. 364, 1892. 
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with 0 mark on them <X)uiited dlfferenlly fnnii the plain ones, or how 
game lastecl, each ai<le taking its turn of <*asting at the opposite stake. 
He, however, got the Impression that th<‘ winning side kept the 
twisters belonging to their opponents. Mr. Xelsoti informs me in a 
letter that a similar game Is played with the same IniplemeiUs at 
Norton sound. 

J^sKiMo (Western). St Micliael, Alaska. 

Mr E. W. Nelson describes the following fi^aiiies: 

A nmnd block about <» inches long Is ent Into the form of a large 
spool, Imt with the flaring rim of one end n‘]flaeed by a sliarpened i)olnt. 
The top is from 2i to 2 inches across and has a deep hole in tlie center. 
This siKiol-like object is planted In the floor of the kashim with the large 
end upward, and an indefinite number of jflayers gather arouml it 
seated crosslegged on the floor. Near the s[um\ is a small pile of 
short sticks, of uniform size, used as <*onnters. These, with a small, 
pointed wooden dart, in slz«‘ and shape almost eAa<*tly like* a sharp- 
ened lead pencil, compose tin* imi)leiiH‘nts of the game. 'I’he tirst 
player takes the butt of the dart between the thnmb and forefinger, 
with its {)olnt ui)ward and his hand nearly (»n a h*vel with the si>ool. 
Then he gives the dart a <left upwjird toss, trying to <*aiise it to take a 
curved course*, so that If will fall with the point downward and remain 
fast in the hole at the top of tliesi)ool. If hesu<‘ceeds lu» takes one of 
the counting sti<*ks from the jiile and tries again; when he misses, the 
dart is passed to the ne.xt i»layer, and so on, until the coiintei*s are all 
gone, wljon the players count up and the one Imving the most count- 
ers Is the winner. Ordinarily this gjime is pbnyed by men, wonuai, 
or children merely for pastiiiu*, but sometim(*s small articles are 
staked upon the outcome. It is a s<nirci* of much siH>rt to the players, 
wh(j banter and laugh like sclu)oI (‘Idldren at f*ach other’s bad play. 

Dart-throwing (yokh'-whflk) . . . This is pl.ayed in tiu* kashim 

by two or more persons, usually for a prize <»r stake. Tlie darts are 
small, short, and made of wood, largest at the ]>olnt and tapering 
backward toward the butt, in which is fastened a bird nuill for guid- 
ing the dart in its flight. In the large end of tlie <lart is fastcmiMl a 
sharp spike of bone, horn, or sometimes of ivory, 'fhe target is a 
small, upright stick of soim* soft wood planfetl In tlu* floor. This 
may he place<l in the middle of the room and the players dlvid(*d into 
two parties, s<*ated on opposite sides of the target, or it may be 
placed on one side of tlu* room and the idayers seated together on the 
other. In the former case a man is api)olnted from ea< h side to return 
the darts to the throwers and to give each idayer a counter when a 
lK)int is made. Kach player has tw'o darts, which la* throws (uu* after 
the other, and a score is made when a dart remains sticking into the 
target. Ten small >voodeii counting sticks are placed on the flo*>r by the 
target, and one of these is given for each s<*ore: the side* gaining the 
most of these counters btkes the prize, and tlu* game begins again. 

At iTipe Nome, south of Hering strait, a similar dart gamew.as seen, 
but there the target was a scpiare lu»anl like iae<*eof wood witli a dark- 
colored bull’s-eye painted ill the <*enter. This was set up in tin* kashim 
and the men and lioys threw their darts at it, scoring when they hit 
the bulFs-eye. The wooden portion of the darts used in this game. 


long the 



" Tho Rskliao about Hcrlng Strait. Klghtpeutb Annual Uop<»rt <if tlio lUircau of American 
Ethnology, p. aa2, 1899. 
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both )it Cnpe Nttino niul St Mlehuel. was from 5 to (i inches lii length untl from 
three-fourths t)f an im-h to an inch In diameter at the larger end. Figure [503] 
represents a dart from Cnja* Nome, used for throwing at a square board target 
with a round blac'k ImU’s-eye pnlnte<l on Its wnter. The players place the target 
on one side of the kashim and stand uimn the other side to throw, scoring 1 for 
each dart that sticks In the bull’s-eye. These darts are nearly 2 feet in length 
and have a tapering wooden handle, largest at the front, with an ivory iM>lut 
fastened In the lower end by a tapering, wedge-shape point, which is inserted In 
the split end and lashoil firmly. The upper end of the shaft taiK>rs to a small, 
round point, on which Is fastene<l the eial of a feather from a cormorant’s tall, 
which serves to guide the dart in Its flight. 

KEHE8AX STOCK 

Keres. Acoma, New Mexico. 

An Acoma Indian at Zuni, named James II. Miller, inforjned the 
writer that the Acoma Indians have an arrow game in which they 
shoot at grass tied up. 

K IOWAN STOCK 

Kiowa. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 1.59913, United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Six arrows made of a single piece of maple wood, 291 inches in length 
(jdateix). 

! 'rh(i heads arc' carved and painted. iVccording to the collector, Mr 
James Mooney, the arrows are thrown with the hand, like a javelin, 
and the player who throw’s farthest, wins. It is a man’s game. 

The incised designs, painted red, yellow', gi*een, and blue, are in 
part easily I'ecognizable as the calumet with primer, bow, and arrow, 
the lightning, and the symbols of the four directions on the upper- 
most arrow, which are painted from left to right w'ith the colors red. 
green, blue, and yellow. Mr Ou.shing identified others as the war 
staff, or standard, and shield — day or dawn signs with turkey tracks; 
day signs with stars; hor.se tracks and the man sign. Mr Mooney, 
in reply to my impiiry, informed me that the Kiow'a attach no six'cial 
significance to these (!}irved arrows, and were unable to explain the 
de.signs. 

MOQIIEI.G.MNAN STOCK 

Topinagiiui M . Big creek. 2 miles mirth of (iroveland, Tuolumne 
county, California. 

Dr Hudson describes tliese Indians as playing also a game of 
shooting at an arrow set up, under the name of thuyamship. 

Tbe two ootitentantH, armed with l>ows and hliint arrows, stand beside an 
arrow stuck in the ground and shoot alternately from a distance of about 170 
feet. Two other players stand near the arrow tarjjjets and mark the shots. 
The players shoot back and forth until one of the two arrow targets Is struck 
and broken. 




GAMING ARROWS; KIOWA INDIANS. OKLAHOMA; CAT. NO. 159913, 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
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PIMAN STOCK 

Pima. Arizona. 

The late Dr Frank Russell described the following boys’ games: 

VatainuiiiuUtc hiikoyoliwla. — The players stand in a circle while a boy runs / 
around the outside, dragging at the end of a string n bundle of rags. When 
the play begins each boy dei)oaits an arrow in a heap, and the one who trans- 
fixes the bundle as It flies past is entitled to the pile of arrows. At the end 
the best marksman may have nearly all the arrows. The same runner <‘on- 
tiuues throughout the game, and re(?eives a few arrows as compensation for 
his services. 

Okmaitc^ke.— A bundle of grass, calleil woliwlkke, is tied with willow bark 
so that it is alK>ut 125 mm. long and 50 mm. in diameter. The i)layer tosses 
the bundle upward with his left hand while holding the bow in his right, ready 
to- shoot the bundle before it can strike the earth. When the bundle is thrown 
forward instead of upward, it is called tconiHlt maitiV^ki". “to shoot the l)iindle 
low.” 

Naof towe kukrsa, ” prick ly-pear standing opposite.” There are usually four 
players, tlnaigh sometimes two engage in this shooting game. Prlcfkly-pear 
leaves are set uj) opposite each other at a distance of about 00 yards. O'he 
game is to pierce the leaf with an arrow, and when four are playing the two 
partners share cHiually tlie winnings or losses. Arrows, bows, and siieli similar 
property as these raggeil urchins iK)ases.s are wagered. A bow is considered 
worth from ten to twenty arrows, aceording to quality. 

Kuorsu. — Either two or four may l>lay. Tlie game consists in shooting an 
arrow so that it will lie on tlie ground at a distance of about 100 feet and 
then shooting two more arrows with the intention of casting them across tlie 
first. 

Tahaiiu m ark. Chihuahua , Mexico. 

Dr Carl Lumholtz ^ says ; 

Very common is it to see two young men amusing themselves with shooting- 
matches, shooting arrows at an arrow wlii<*h has bc*en slipl out into the ground 
some 50 yards off as a mark. This arrow, as well as tlie gjfine itself, is called 
In Mexican Spanish lechugnilla. In Tarahumare the game is called chogMrali, 
and the target arrow choglra. The arrow coming nearest the chogira counts 
1 point; and if it comes within four fingers* width of the aim, it coiints..4. *l'he 
game is for 12 ixilnts. The distance is not measured from the points of tiie 
arrows, but from the winged parts, one man moasurlng for all. If a shot strikes 
so as to form a cross with the choglra, it counts 4. If it only touches the fioint 
of the latter In the ground, it counts 2. If (wo arrows hapiien to form crosses, 
neither counts. 

Instead of arrows, three sticks may be employeil. One Is thrown out at a 
distance and is the choglra, and the other two sticks are thrown toward it and 
count In a similar way as the arrows. Often while traveling, (lie Tarahumare 
play this game, in either form, as they go along the road, iierhaps for the entire 
distance. Two or three pairs may play togetlier. 


• In a memoir to bo published by tbe Bureau of American Ethnology. 
^Unknown Mexico, v. 1, p. 276, New York, 1902. 
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SALISIIAN STOCK 

Huuswaf. Kamloops, British Cohunbia. 

Dr Franz Boas" says: 

ShootlTig iiial(*lirs arr frequently arraiij^ed. An arrow Is shot, and then the 
areliers try to hit tlio arrow which has hcon shot first. Or a bundle of liay or a 
piece of bark Is thrown as far as possible, and the men shoot at it. 

TiioMrsoN Indians (Ntlakyapamuk). British Cohunbia. 

Mr James Teit says: 

A shooting j^aine was played as follows: A steep sandy bank was generally 
chosen. Each play<‘r had Iwo arrows. An extra arrow was fired at the bank by 
one of the i^art.v, to nanaln there as a target. Each i)layer in turn tiriMl his ar- 
rows at (his target. 'I'lie person who strn<*k the notched end of the arrow-shaft or 
target, thereby splitting it in two. won the great^'st nninher of points. The man 
who shot his arrow so that it stuck into the bank alongside of the arrow target, 
toiK'hing the latter all along the shaft, won the next highest number. A man was 
stationed near (he target to call out the name of the shooter ami the place where 
the arrows struck. The distaiue chosen to shoot from wjis acconling to the 
wishes of the archers, generally from *10 to KM) yards. In another gaim* one 
man shot his arrow as far as he could, the others trying to shoot as near to it 
as possible, and the game was repeated. The man that could shoot tla* farthest 
and truest g(*nerally won. A large open spa<‘e with rather S(»ft ground was best 
suited for this game. 

The Indians used to gaither at a blulT close to Nicola river, and about K) or 12 
ndles from Spences Bridge. Here they trie<l to shoot their arrows over the top 
of the bliiir and passers by did the same. Only the strongest shooters could 
shoot easily over the bluff. 


SHOSHONE AN SfOCK 

Hon. Mishongnovi, Arizona. 

Mr Charles L. Owoii describes lh(> following game: 

^rhe players tlirow up two sloi>ing embankments at a lUstanco of 2iX> feet 
apart. These are 4 feet long and 1(> to 18 inches high. In tlie center of each is 
placed t eoiisplcuons mark, such as a piece of cotton cloth or a piece of hriglit 
tin, at which boys and girls slioot their arrows. The closest shot secures the 
shooter the first shot at the other target. 

Mr A. M. Stephen, in his iinpublished manuscript, gives soya 
nanuveya as the Ilopi, and ihiitih as the Tewa name for casting 
throwing-sticks on the ground in imitation of \i game where they cast 
airows on the ground, the player trying to cause tin* fhdehing ol his 
arrow to lie upon his opponent’s in a certain place. The following are 
teriiLs of the game : 

Na-na'-vii-ya, to bet; na-na'-vu-Iau-wfi, lM»tting, gambling; ho-hilh ak na-na'- 
vfi-ya, to bet arrows; ho'-liii, arrow; i)a-vaf-Tial-ya, throwing sticks from a short 
distance to make them lodge in a rock crevice. 

" Sis'ond General Report on the IndlanB of RrltlKh Columbia. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the RrfM«h AHBociation for Die Advancement of Science, p. 041, liondon, 1S91. 

*The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 2, p. 279, New York, 1900. 
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SIOIJAN S1X)CK 

AssiNiRoiN. Fort Union, Montana. 

Edwin T. Donig" says: 

Another game is jilayed by the boys and yonng men which consists of plant- 
ing an arrow in the snow or ground and each tlirowlng t>1her arrows at it until 
struck, and lie who strikes tlie piaiited arrow is winiaa* of ail tiie arrows then 
on tlie ground. 

t'liow.s. ('row reservation. Alontana. (Cal. no. ()!H)45), Field (\)lnni- 
biun Museum.) 



Pio. r>a4. Arrow tarRot; loTigth, 12 inchon: (Vow iTulinns, MMiiliiim; f»il. iim. (ttlfUa, Fi*0il (’oluin- 

l>ian Miis<‘uin. 


Ar(;liery target (figure 501), a wisp of swecd grass bent over in the 
middle and wound with sint‘xv; length, 12 inelies. 

This spivimen was eollecded in 1001 by Mr S. C. Siinins, who de- 
scribes the game as follows: 

Tlie targtd is phased 40 feet away from lla* arclaa- and shot at with an arrow 
from an ordinary bow. If he hits it, he takes up tiu* targ<‘t, and placing it Ix^ 
tween the index and se<X)nd tlngerof his left hand, cross- 
ing and resting on tb(‘ an'(»w which is made ready to 
slioot, but pointed toward the ground. IKigure nob. | 

Raising the bow and arrow, witli llie wisp still resting 
on it, the wisp is released jiiid the arrow discdiarged at 
it. If be hits it in tlie air, he scon»s an arrow. It is 
thus used in gamhling, and is played in the siu’ing by 
boys and men. The game is called bah-biit te'-de-o. 

Dakota (Oolala). Pine Uidg(^ reservation. 

Soutli Dakota. (Cat. no. 22lot), 

Museum of Science and Art, University 
of Pennsylvania.) 

Toy bow and arrow (figure 50t)), the bow nid(dy 
(*nt from hardwood, with a single curve and 
a sinew string, 30 indues in length, and the 
arrow madc^ of a sapling, with a hlnnt IumuI, 

18 inches in length. 

(^olle(d.ed by Mr Txniis L. Mocdvcr, who dc*- 

® Report to lion, tsnac I. SfovtMis on the liidiHii Tribes of tlic I’pjmm- Missouri, rnpub- 
lished manuscript lu the library of the Bureau of Amorinin Ktbuuiogy. 
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scrilws them under the name of hoksila itazipa. Speaking of the 
boys," he says: 

They play at duels, and the tai'Kets for archery are arrows, cactua planta, or 
the dead bo<iy of a aniall animal. 



Fia. 600. Toy Vh>w and arrow; length of bow, JiO Inches; length f)f aiTow, IH inches; Oglala 

Daktita Indians, IMno Ridge reservation. South Dakota; cat. no. SS21H0, Free Museum of Bcleneo 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dakota (Tkton). Pine Ridge reservation, South Dakota. (Cat. 

no. American Museum of Natural TTistory.) 

Bow and five arrows with wooden points, collected by Dr J. R. 
W alker. 

One arrow la painted black, and is shot upward so that It falls point down. 
The player then shoots at It with his other arrows, haviiiK four trials. 

Doctor Walker * deseribt's the game of coat sh<x)ting, waskate ogle 
cekutepi, as played by men in which an arrow painted black or 
wrapped with a black strip of buckskin, or having a tag attached to 
it, called ogle, coat, is shot high into the air so that it will fall from 
60 to 76 yards away. Then the players stand and shoot at it with 
lx)w and arrotv. 

South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey '■ describes the following archery games : 

(’huil'kshlla wnnhin'kpo nti'pi. Onmo with bows and amnll arrows. "These 
arrows are made of green switches, l)eforc the leaves fall in the autumn. The 
en<l of each switch-arrow is charred to a point, and when it hits the bare skin it 
gives pain. The boys uso<l to shoot these arrows at the dogs when tlic^y went for 
water. Played by l)oys in autumn. 

TachAghn yiihd shkAtapl, Chime with ImfPalo lights.— The boys used to assem- 
ble at the place where they killed the buffalo, and one of them would take a strip 
of green hide, to which tlie lights wero attached, and drag the latter along the 
ground to serve as a mark for the rest. As he went along, the others shot at 
the lights. Sometimes the hoy stood still, grasping a long withe fastened to 
tile lights, whirh he swung remnd and around his head as he passed ai*oiind the 
circle of players, who shot at the lights. Now and then, when a boy sought to 
recover his arrow, the other lioy would strike him on the head with the lights, 
covering him with blood, after which he would release the player. Sometirn^s 
the lioy holding the lights would break off all the ari’ows which were sticking 
therein, instead of allowing their owuiers to reclaim them. 

Pezhf yusklPskll kutepi. They shoot at grass tied tightly In bun(?hes. Played 
by the larger boys. fJrass is wrapped around a piece of bark till It assumes an 
oval shape, both ends of the grass being secured together. The grass hall thus 

^ Ogalala Games. Bulletin of the Free Museum of Beience and Art, v. B, pp. 34, 43, 
Philadelphia, 1901. 

^ Sioux Games. Jouroal of American Folk-Lore, v. 19, p. 82, 1900. 

Games of Teton Dakota Children. The American Anthropologist, v. 4. pp. 837, 339, 
340, 341, 1891. 
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made Is thrown into the air, and all shoot at it, tryinjar to hit it before it reaches 
the ground ; when It is hit, the arrow generally penetrates the obJe(*t very fur, 
leaving only a small part of the feather end visible. The one who sends his arrow 
near the heart or mark on the grass l)all has the right to toss the ball u\) into 
the air ; but he who hits the heart <in the bull throws the ball on the ground, 
and then throws it where he pleases, when all shoot at it. The game is generally 
played till dark, but there are no stakes put up. 

Unkehela kut^pi, Shooting at the eaclus. Tlds game is always i)layed for 
amusement, never for gain. On the ai)T)olnted day the boys assemble on the 
prairie. One, who must be a swift runner, takes a eaetus root Into which he 
thrusts a stick to serve as a handle. Orasping the cactus l)y this handle, he 
holds it aloft as he runs, and the others slioot at it. During this game the 
swift runner himself is regarded as having I^eccuno the cactus; so when one 
of the boys hits the cactus they say that it enrages tlie hoy-cactus, wlio there 
upon chases the others. Whenever the boy-cactus overtakes a player he sticks 
his cactus into him, turns around, and returns to his former place. Again the 
cactus Is hold aloft and they shoot at it as l)efore, and again the players are 
chased. The game is kept np till the players wisli to stoj) it. 

Ogl6cho kut^pi, Shooting at an arrow set np. Some hoys back their favorites 
among the players by ruridshing tlieiii witli articles to he put down as stakes. 
On each side of a hill there Is an Jirrow stu<‘k upright in the ground to serve? as 
a mark. The players on one side sluiot at the arrow set \\[\ on the other: tiie 
players at the front shoot at the arrow in the rear, and then the players in the 
rear shoot at the arrow set np at the front. The nearer a player siaids his 
arrow to the mark, the more it counts. Somet linos one of the arrows set np is 
withdrawn temporarily fi’om Its place to boused for shooting at the other arrow. 
Only arrows are staked. 

Mandan. North Dakota. 

Catlin * describes a favorite anuisement which tliey call the jorame 
of the arrow (figure 507) : 

The young men who are the most distinguished in this exercise, assemble on 
the prairie at a little distance from the village, and having paid, each one. his 
entrance fee, such as a shield, a robe, a pipe, or other article, step forward in 
turn, shooting their arrows into the air. endeavoring to see who can get tlie 
greatest nimilier flying in the air at one time, thrown from the same i»ow. For 
this, the number of eight or ten arrows are clenched in the left Land with the 
bow, and the first one wliU'li is tlirown is elevated to such a degree as will 
enable it to remain Ibe longest time jMissIble in tlie air. and while it is flying, 
the others are discharged as rapidly ns possible ; and he who sueeeeds in getting 
the greatest number up at once, is best, and takes the goocis stake<l. 

Omaha. Nebraska. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey*' describes the following games: 

Shooting arrows at a mark Is called ma"kfde. The mark (naeflbegee ie) may 
be placed at any distance from the eonteslanls. There must he an (‘vofi miinber 
of iiersons on each side. Men play with men and boys with boys. Arrows are 
staked. Sometimes when an arrow hits Rijuarely at the mark it wins eiglit 
arrows or perhaps teu, according to previous agreement. When no arrow 

•The Manners, Oustoms, and Condition of the 'North American Indians, v. 1, p. 141, 
London^ 1841. 

* Omaha Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 339, 1884. 
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the mark S(iiiaroly ami one touches it, that arrow wins. And if tlioro Is 
neither an arrow that bits the mark squarely nor one that barely touchcH It, then 
the nearest Jirrow wins. Should there be no arrow that has i<ono nearly to the 
mark, hut one that has gone a little beyond It and descended, that one wins. 
Whichever one is nearest the mark always wins. If there are two arrows equi- 
distant from the mark which belong? to opixislto sides in the ^ame nettlier one 
wins ; but if tiie equidistant arrows are on the same side, both win. Sometimes 
they say : “ I.et us finisli the piine whenever anyone hits the mark squarely.’* 
Then he who tlius hits the mark wins all the arrows staked. 

Shootinj? at a moccasin. — Ri“be kide is a boy’s game. An arrow is stuck In 
the ground and a moccasin is fastened to it. Each boy rides swiftly by and 
shoots at the moc(‘asin. The game n»sembles the preceding one. 



Fio. 507. (himo nt’ tho arrow; JVliimian liidiaiiH, North Dakota: from Cutlin. 


.Ma"-nniqi)c, The game of dislodging arrows, is common to the Omahas, Poncas, 
lowas. Otos, and AIls.souris. Arrows are shot up into a tree till they lodge 
among the !}ranches; then the players shoot up and try to dislodge them. 
Whoever <*an bring down an arrow wins it. There are no sides or opi)oslng par- 
ties. Any number of boys c'an play. The game has be<M)nie obsolete among the 
Omahas, as there are no arrows now In \ise. 

Ahr-gadaze is a game unknown among the Omahas, but practised among the 
Poncas, who have learned it from the Dakota.s. It is played by two men. Each 
one holds a bow upright in his left hand with one end touching the ground, 
and the bowstring towanl a heap of arrows. In the other hand he holds an 
arrow, which lie strikes against the liowstringj which rebounds as be lets tbo 
arnny go. ’Pbe latter flies suddenly toward the lieai» of arrows and goes among 
them. The player aims to have the feather on his arrow touch that on some 
(»ther arrow wliich is in the heaj». In that case ho wins us many arrows 
as the feather or web has touched, but if the sinew on his arrow touches another 
arrow, it wins not only that one, but all in the heap. 
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SKI'rrACiKTAN STCICK 

Haida. British Columbia. 

Dr J. R. Swaiiton ® describ(‘s tho following ^ainr: 

“Arrows stuck ui) “ (8t|!aliiaMa). Sonu* (hh» sliot jiu arrow up into tbo 
branches of a tree near tlie town until U sttak thcn\ M^'Iien all would try to 
shoot it down, and generally succeeded in getting more u|». lie w1h» knocked an 
arrow down owned it. 

TANOAN S'IH)rK 

Tewa. Santa Clara, New M(‘xi<‘<). 

Mr T. S. Dozier ** writes as follows: 

On the bringing in of the corn and after the dance in honor of that event the 
first game of the S(‘ason b<*gins. ddUMi the lM>ys, from the small<‘st tut able to 
walk to well grown up ones, and the younger men may he s»vn at dimaent pla<*es 
about the pueblo witli the ah n»ow) and tsu (arrow). As you go by you ask: 
“Huni-bi-o“ (what are you doiiigV) and tla‘y reply “1 vi tsu-ah wa * (playing 
the arrow). Tl)e game is a very slmpU' one. as played by the 'feu a. the bows 
not being the stronger ones formerly use<l. tan* (lie vi*ry ex<H‘llt‘nt ones now 
made by the Apache, Navaho, and rte. A ring, varying in dianuder from .“i to (» 
inches to 2 or ^ f(H*t, is mad(* on the ground, and the arrows are placed upright 
ill the earth. The players take places around the ring and shoot for position. 
The ones condng nearest the place, generally marked l>y a stone or a piect* of 
wood, from which the arrows will l)e sind at. will shoot lirst in lladr t)rd(T. 
The shooting then l)egins, and in order to win. tlie arrow must he tlirown 
entirely from tlie ring, and the ones winning the most arrows tak«‘ positions In 
the next shooting and go on until tlie arrows in the ring are exhausted. 

WAKASIIAN .STOCK 

Makaii. Xeah bay, Wiishinjjtoii. 

T)i' (icorjjo A. Dorst'.y'’ di'scrilu's tin* followiiif; fiiinu's; 

Tlitsaktsaudl : This game (shoot-arrow) Is also playetl by yming men and, 
generally, in tbe spring of the year. Two goals are made, situated from 25 to 
20 yards apart. As, from the nature of tliese goals, no sj)eeimeii i-ouhi be 
colUvted, a description must suflice. Five pierces of ktdp are lliru'<t into tin* 
earth in a row, the center piece being about H feet bigli, tlie out<‘r pieces al)t)nl 
2 inches high, and the two internuMliato pieces midway iietwccai tli(' ceiiha* ami 
outer pieces. Over these is placed another piece of kelp, which is bent in a 
semiclrcTilar shaiie, witli its extremitic‘s thrust into tlie earth about 2 feet apart. 
From two to six play, all standing in front of one goal and shooting at tbe gtiai 
opposite, tbe object being to bit any one of the upright ]>ieccs of kcli». If llic 
representative of one side or the other slioots ami strikes tlie goal, lie shoots 
again. Should be miss, one of the opponents takers the arrow with u hicli lie 
shoots. Should lie rnak(' a bit, be retains the arrow. Tbe object ol this . . . 
game is to win arrows ((|uilab). 

" CoutributioQB to the Ethnology of the llatila. Memoirs of the .ViiKM’iojin Museum of 
Natural History, whole series, v. S, pt. 1, p. 01. New York. IPo.'. 

^Some Tewa Hames. ITnpubllslied manuscript In tbe Hureau of American Hlhuolog.v, 
May 8, 1890. 

Games of the Makah Indians of Neuh Bay. The American Aiiliauarlan, v. J.l, p. iO, 
1001 . 
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Tatauas. In thin game ti goal is also made of kelp, but Instead of arrows 
short spears of red hiicklel)erry, from 3 to 4 Inches In length, are used. This 
game is played by two boys, each one sitting down on the beach facing his 
opponent, but at one side of him. It takes a piece of kelp stalk (wal’k-a-at) 
and thrusts it into the ground at his left side, at which A then hurls his spear. 
Failing to strike the goal, B takes A’s spearsand passes his piece of kelp to 
A, who tlien thrusts it into the ground by his left side, when It hurls the spear. 
In case lie is successful he retains the spear, otherwise the kelp is returned 
to B ami thrown at by A, and the game goes on as before* The object of the 
game is to win all the spears of the opponent. 

WASHOAN STOCK 

Wasiio. Carson valley, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game under the name of 
tsohotumpesh : 

An arrow is stuck in the ground slanting toward the marksman, who, 00 feet 
away, casts at it a 3-foot hliiiit arrow. One or more opponents take their 
turn, standing in the first caster’s tracks. The object Is to strike the leaning 
arrow, or knock away an opponent’s arrow. Either counts 1. To dislodge the 
target counts 5, or coup. Several can play, each using any number of darts 
agreed uj>on. 

YU MAN STOCK 

Maricopa. Arizona. 

Mr Louis L. Meeker descTibes a game of grass shooting in which 
a wisp of grass is put upon the arrow where it crosses the bow. 
The bow is drawn and the wisp tossed up and shot in the air or 
the arrow is forfeited, 

ZUNIAN STOCK 

Zi su Zuni, New Mexico. 

Mr John (1. Owens describes the following game: 

Sho-wc-es-td-r>a. The uiiinber of players is iinlftnlted. Each one has several 
arrows. One throws .*in arri»w on the ground 8 or 10 feet In front of him, 
the others follow in turn, and, should the arrow thrown hy any one cross that 
of another at tl)o beginning of the feathers, he takes It. The limits of suecess 
are very small, and skillful throwing is required to win the arrows of another. 
This game is but little playcMl at present, and I am doubtful whether the 
younger men of the tribe know how to play it. . , . The decline of the game 

is probably due to the decline of the use of the bow and arrow, but I think it 
has left a descendant in lo-pr)-<*he-wfi. This is played only by the l>oys. Instead 
of arrows they use ple< es of bone 2 or .3 inches long with feathers tied to them. 
Yon may see five or six boys playing this game in all jmrts of the pueblo at 
any time during the summer. They generally touch the hone to the tongue 
before throwing It, to make it stick. The principle of the game is the same 
as that of the one Just described. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson describes the preceding game as fol- 
lows: 

" Some Games of the Zufil. Popular Science Monthly, v. .30, p. 40* New York, 1801. 

»Zuhl Games. American Anthropologist, n. e., y. 6, p. 400, 1008. 
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Sh6wlttltowe may he played hy any number «f perafms, each one hcinir pro- 
vided with several arrows. Holding It between his Index and middle linger and 


Fio. 808. Method of holding arrows in playing shdwinltowe; Zuftl Indians, Zufii, Now Moxiofi; 

from Mrs Stevennon. 

thumb, the first player throws an arrow a distance of some 10 or 1*2 feel [figure 
508J. Then a second player throws, aiming to have the feathers on his arrow- 




B*io. SOB. Plumed sticks used in playiug Ikpocblwo; ZufLi Indians, Zuhi, Now Mexico; fri»m Mn^ 
« Stovonson. 

shaft touch those of the one already on the ground. If he is successful lie 
takes both arrows and makes another throw, when the next player aims at the 
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Jirrow on tlio ^oniid: if ho foils, tho oitows ronniin in plnoe and another piay<?r 
throws; and sf» on, eaeh man taking the arrows which art 5 touched hy hla own. 
Soincthncs considerahle dispute arises as to whether the feathers are really in 
contort , th(» iiieii stooping and examining the arrows with the <*losest scrutiny. 

If th(» arn>ws fall apart, each phiyer takes his own from the ground, and a 
new game is i»egnn. Tho taker of the full mnnhor of arrows wins the game. 

liAiiochiwe. Iinplements ftlgure throe pencll-liko sti(?ks ; three reeds 

the length of the sticks, one of them with a sharpenc*d stick la’ojecting, and <uie 
long«a- re«‘d (designated the chief) having a ixiiiited stick attache<l to the end. 
'Pwo fluffy feathers are attached to ea<*h reed and stick. 

'rhre«‘ sometimes play with the numher of rcHMls and sticks mentioned, hut 
when more than two play it is usual t*) increase the numher of sticks, although 
in the genuine g:ime of the (h)ds of War the mnnhor can not exceed joven. 

The 4>ne profuising tlu* game ilivides (lu‘ six smaller reeds and sticks hetweeii 
his opponent and himself, and throws “ the chief.” The game is pkiyed like 
showiilltowe. except timt the players are seated and throw 
a comparatively short distance. LfliK)chlwe is one of tlie 
favorit(‘ indoor games. 

Zi’xi. Ziini, Xevv Mexico. (Cat. no. 30J)3, Brook- 
lyn Institute MiistMiin.) 

Twelve feathered <larts, inadt* of slii)s of twig (fig- 
ure 510)* about iii inches in length, each with 
thriT* feathers inserted; total length, inches. 
'Fhe set was collected Iw the writer in 1903. The 
name given was lapochiwe. 

Znfii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 3005, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum.) 

Miniature hows, 18] implies iti length, two arrows, 
and a target made of grass, 5] inches in li^ngth 
(lignre 511). Collected bv the writer in 1903. 



Fio,5l0. LAp<K*hiwe; 
length of diirtH, 
Si inidicH; 
Zuhi Indians, Ziihi , 
New Mexico; cat. 
no. iKWKi, nr<K)klyn 
Institute Museum . 


The name of (he game was given as hapoanplskw'aivve. 
fnaii ha-po-an, hunch of grass, and pis-kwai-\ve, sh<s>ting. 
'Pwn men or two hoys i>lay it in summer in the cornfields. 
The target is covere<l with sand, whlcli is smoothed over S(j that tli(» ha-po-aii 
does not show. They slu)ot in turn, leaving tlie arrows in the ground. Then 
they pull out the* arrows together, and if neither has pierced the target, it is 
had luck ; hut if one has hit the target and liffs It out on his arrow, 1 m‘ Is sure 
to kill deer. The arrows an* old style, not feathered and made of cane with 
hard- wood foresliafts. 

Mrs Miitildii C'oxc St**vens«»n " (losrribes hapoaniic pihlkwaiiawe: 


Implements. — How anti arrows: an oval roll of gi’eon coniliusks. 

Any numhtT may fday tliis game. A ha'poiinnt? (roll of husks) Is placed upon 
the ground and arrows are shot at It from a distance of 40 or f)0 feet. The first 
player to strike the roll covers it with a mound of earth, very inueli larger than 
the roll itself, while the others turn their ha(*ks. The one who places the 
hii'poUnne Is almost sun* to mark the exa(*t locution of it, hence he resorts to 
various devices to mislead, the i)layers. A favorite deception is to leave the 


* ZuiU DatueM. American Anthrupologist, n. b., v. 5, p. 4SS, 1003. 
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mound low wboro the roll is aeiually l>ur!<Ml, liavinj; It more elevated at some 
other poiut. The players aim to shoot their arrows into the hii'poiinne, jiiul the 
one who strikes wins the ^ame. The wiiuaT <lraws the husk fnmi heneatli 
the earth with the arrow. When tlu' arrow strikes the inoiiud, but does *iot 
touch the hil'poilinie. It is remove<l by the one who seeretos llie ohjecl, and a 



Pio. 511. Target and bow and arrows; length of target, 5i inehon; length of bow, 1 h^ inrhw; 
Zufii Indians, Zuiii, Now Mexico; cat. no. :«HV5, Brooklyn TuHtitulo Muscnin. 

second player shoots his arrow. Each player takes liis turn until tlie hii'poiinnd 
is struck, the one having the arrangement of it being tln‘ last one to shoot, and 
he Is naturally the most frequent winner. This game alTords great amusement 
to the younger men. 


SNOW-SXAKK 

I have included under (he general naine of snow-snake all that class 
of ^iijanies in which darts or javelins are hurled alon^ snow or ice or 
free in the air in a competition to see whose dart will the farthest. 
They appear to 1 h‘ conlined to the northern ranjije of tribes, within the 
limit of ice and snow. 

There are three jiriiieipal types: First, the snow-snake pro|)er, in 
which a long polished rod is made to glide on the snow or ice ; second, the 
bone slider, in Avbi(*li a pi(‘ce of bone or born, stuck witli two hmthers, 
is made to slide along tbe icc; third, a game in which a javtdin, some- 
times feathered and commonly lipped with horn, is made to slide 
along the ground or to dart through the air, after being made to 
glance by striking the earth or some other obstacle. 

The game of snow-snake is played with rods up to 10 feet in length, 
round or flat, usually highly polished, and not infrequently carved 
at the end. Sliorter sticks, simple javelins or darts w ith carv«Ml heads, 
are also used. They are made to slide along the frozen crust, oi* in a 
rut in the snow. Sides are chosen and stakes hot upon tlie result, a 
snake wdiich outdistances all on the opjiosite side counting a [loint. 
Snow^-snake is distinctly a mairs game, hut special forms exist for 
women. 

Ah suggested by the Omaha game, the first form appears to liave 
been originally a game of sliding how^s, and these may he referred to 
the two l>ows of the twin War (iods. The hurled snakes may he 
referred to their w^ar clubs. The Ixine sliders wdiich have been eol- 
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looted from a number of tribes — Algonquian, Kiowan, and Siouan — 
remain unexplained. They are all alike, with two feathers stuck on 
pegs, and suggest a bird in their form. The third form of darts is 
probably derived from arrows. 

ALGONQIIIAN STOCK 

Arapaiio. Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation, Oklahoma. 

Mr James Mooney" says: ' 

The batl'qtabu (abbreviated tl'qtftp) game of tlie Arapaho and other prairie 
trU)es somewhat resenil)les the Iroquois game of the snow-snake, and Is played 
by children or grown persons of both sexes. It Is a very simple game, the con- 
testants merely throwing or sliding the sticks along the ground to see who can 
send tlieuj farthest. Two persons or two parties play against each other, 
boys sometimes playing against girls, or men against women. It is, however, 
more especially a girls’ game. The game sticks (bfltiqta'wa) are slender willow 
rods, about 4 feet long, peele<l and painted, and tipped with a j>oInt of buftalo 
horn to enable them to slide more easily along the ground. In throwing, the 
player holds the sti<*k at the upper end wdth the thumb and Ungers, and, swing- 
ing it like a pendulum, throws It out with a sweeping motion. Young men throw 
arrows about in the same way, and small boys sometimes throw ordinary reeds 
or weed stalks. 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 21943, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Feathered bone (figure 512) for throwing on the ice, called hekone- 
natsistam, or bone game, consisting of a piece of buffalo or beef 
rib. 7 inches in length, with two sticks fitted at one end, each 
liearing a hawk feather, dyed red; total length, 25 iiurhes.' 

It was collected by Mr Louis L. Meeker, who has kindly furnished 
the following particulars: 

The thumb is placed on one side of the bone, the forefinger between the sticks, 

with the end against the end of the 
bone, and the other three fingers op- 
posed to the thumb against the other 
side of tile rib, the convex side of 
which is down. It is then thrown 
down and forward against a smooth 
surface*, preferably ii*e, so that it 
glances forward as throwing-sticks 
and snow-snakes do. 

The murks etched on the bone rep- 
resent a horned toad, a tarantula, 
the milky way, and the moon. The 
four marks invoke the four winds, 
while the six legs of the tarantula represent np and down and the cardinal points. 

Oklahoma. (Cat, no. (>7358, F'ield Columbian Museum.) 

Dart points, made of polished horn SJ inches in length, mounted on 
sticks 34 and 32 inches in length. The shorter one is notched at 
the end like an arrow. 

•The Ghost (lanee Religion. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
p. 1007. 1806. 



Pi(i. 512. Peathor^'d iMjne alidor; loiigtli, 7 inehea; 
Cheyenne Indiana, Oklahoma; cat. no. 21043, 
Free Musouin of Science and Art, University of 
Peniwylvania. 
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Collected by Rev. H. R. Voth in 1890, who gave the following in- 
formation : 

The iR>ints are of buffalo horn an<l are employed as poi,nts for stleka from 4 to 
0 feet loii^?. The arrows thus formed are used in a Kanie in whleli a mimlier of 
girls shoot or hurl the darts along the road or other smooth ground. The object 
of the contest Is to deterndiie who can make the dart go farlh(‘st. 

Cheyenne. Cheyenne reservation, Montana. ( Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Cat. no. G9085. Javelin, with conical bone head, 5 inches in length, 
and wooden shaft painted blue; total length, OG inches. 

This was collected in 1901 by Mr. S. ( ■. Simms, who des(*rihes it as 
used in a woman's ganus played on the ice or hard crust of snow and 
called majestum. 

Cat. no. G9984. xVrrow tipped with a conical bone point, 1 inches in 
length, Avith wooden shaft, painted yelloAV, and having feathers 
tied at the end; total length, 27i inches. 

This was collected in 1901 l>y Mr S. C. Simms, who descril)es it as 
used in a man's game. 

The stick is .seize<l l)y oik' cud, whirknl rapidly around with a vciti<*al mo- 
tion, and released when it gains momoTdum. The object is to make it go as 
far as inisslble. 

CiiirPEWA. Apostl(‘ islands, Wisconsin. 

J. G. Kohl says: 

The Indians are also said to have many capital games on the loe, and 1 had 
tlu» opportunity, at any rate, to inspect the iiistniinents employed in tliem, 
which they calk^l shoshinian (slipping sticks). Thes<» are elegantly carved and 
prepared: at the end they are sliglitly bent, like the iron of a skate, and form 
a heavy knob, while gradually tapering down in tlie haiidl(\ Tiiey cast tiiese 
sticks with con.sideralilo skill over the simndh be. In onler to givt‘ tliem 
greater impulsion, a small, gently rising incline of fnr/iai snow is formed on 
the lee, over which the gliding sticks bound. In tliis way tlu\v gain greater 
Impetus, and dart from tlie edge of tlie snow mound like arrows. 

— - — Wisconsin. 

Prof. I. I. Ducatel * says: 

They have their shosehman, or snow stick, about the length of a common 
walking cane, cut out in the shape of a sledge, whicli they cause to slide over 
the snow or ice. 

Mille Lacs, Minnesota. (Cat. no. 204597, tTniled States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

A wooden club, 2G4 inches in length, flat on one side and round on 
the reverse, one end wedge-shaped, witli its up])er fac’o ImjimkhI 
and marked Avith incised lines painted red and yellow, as shoAvn 
in figure 513. Collected by Mr G. II. Beaulieu. 

• Kltchl-Gami, Wanderings round Lake Suiierlor, p. no, London, IKOO. 

•A Fortnight among the (Uilppewas. The Indian MIseellany, p. aos, Albany, 1S77. 

24 ETH — 05 M 20 
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This object Is stated by the collector to be a rabbit club, which is 
glan(;ed or thrown along the surface of the snow to kill the animal, 
“ like a snow-snake." 



Fio. 513. Siiuw-Hnake; length, inches; Chippewa Indians, Mille Lacs, MiniieK4.)ta; cat. no. 
204597, United States National Museum. 

Chippewa. Bear island, Leech lake, Minnesota. (American Museum 
of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. Snow -snake (figure 514«), a straight stick, pointed 

at one end. 20 inches in length. 

Cat. no. Snow-snake (figure r)14&), curved upward and ex- 

panding at the farther end, 29.1 inches in length. 

These s|)ecimens were collected in 1900 by Dr William Jones, who 
describes them as played on the snow and called shoshiman, sliders. 





Pio. 514 o, b. SnoW'Hiiakea; lengths, 20 and 291 inches; Chippewa Indians, Boar island, I„ooch 
lake, Minnesota; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 



Pio. 615. Hnow-snakes; length, 121 inches; Chippewa Indians, Bear island, Leoth lake, Minne- 
sota; cat. no. 4 ?Voi American Museum of Natural History. 


Cat. no. snow-snakes (figure 51.5), 121 inches in length, 

with fore ends turned upward and carved differently. 

Collected by Dr William Jones, who describes them under the name 
of shoshiman, sliders : 

A small boy's game, Raeli lias an equal number. Played on n ridge of snow, 
down which u little groove is made. The object is to stnid the stick the farthest. 
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Chippewa. Bois fort, near Rainy river, Minnesota. (Cat. no. 

American Museum of Natural History.) 

Wooden club (figure 516), made of white co<lar, tapering to the point 
and burned black; 22 inches in length. Collected by Dr Wil- 
liam Jones in 1903. 



FlO, 616. Siiow-Bnake; lonfctli, 22 inches; Chijuiewa Indiana, Rnis fori, Minnesota; cat. no. 
American Museum of Natural Hiattiry. 

Turtle mountain. North Dakota, ((’at. no. American 

Museum of Natural History.) 

Wooden cbib (figure 517), 21^ inches long, expanded at the ui)ix*r <*iul 
and painted red. 

Collected in 1903 by Dr William Jones, who describes it as thrown 
on the snow with a wrist movement and givc's the naiiK' as kwashkwa- 
shiman, bounding slider. 





Ftg. M7. Bnow-anake; longth/<21.i inchoa; Chippewa Indiana, Turtle mountain, Nortii Dakota; 
cat. no. ^ 95 ( 4 , American Mustuiin of Natural History. 


Creb. Muskowpetung reserve, Qn'appelle, -Vssiniboia. (Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 61989. Wooden dart (figure 518), 7:} inches in length, the 
shaft decorated with a burnt design; described by the collector, 
under the name of puckitsi'einan. 


Played by any munlier nf fiersons, of oil her sex or ;iny n^o, either slnjjly or Iiy 
partners. A narrow truck Is made down the side of a hill rov(»red with snow 
for a distance of <»() feet or 
more. This track is iced. Tlie 
puck is started at the top of tin' 
track ; it is not shoved, iiiit 
must start off hy its own weiglit. 

The track is barred at four 
points, ni)ont 10 feet apart, hy 
snow liarriers. Tlie object is to pass the pnek throng]! as many as possible or 
all of the four barriers, and at the same time to have it not l(»ave the track. 

To win, the dart must he passed through all four harriers four times i>y tlio 
same person or partners. Count is kept, ho>vever, according to tlie luimlKM* of 
barriers passed through. (Considerable skill is acipiired in tills game in the 
handling of the puck. 


Flo. MS, Siiow-<Iart (pu<’ki1s»*(?man »; 

Crcc inchiifiH, AH«inib<>ia; cat. im. 61089, Ficlii C’oliim- 
biau Mu^«uln. 


Cat. no. 61991. Wooden dart (figure 519), similar to the preceding, 
but longer ; length, 181 inches. 

This is described by the collector, under the name, of shoocec-maii, 
throwing to slide : 

Played by men only, either singly or In partnerslilp. Four barriers of loose 
snow are constructed at dlstam^es of a few feet apart and iminciliately iiehind 
each other. 
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The players stand about ten IWt distant from the neareat barrier, and the 
stick is thrown, as in underhand bowling, dlre(?tly at the nearest barrier, which 
it approaches with a gliding motion. The object of the game Is to pass the 
stick through the entire set of barriers at one throws which wins the game; 
lk)ints may he counted, however, according to the numlK»r of barriers penetrated 
by the dart. 

In the case of a tie between players, the winner In the play-off must pass his 
dart through all harriei*s four times. 



PlO. 519. Snow (liirt (shooceeman); Ic-ngth, 181 iuchos; Oron IiidiaiiM, AHHiniboiu; cat. no. 01991, 

Field Oolutubian Museum. 

Cat. no. (51t)90. Flat stick (figure 520), one end pointed and curved 
upward; length, 14] inches. 

Tt is described by the collector under the iianie of esquayopuckit- 
seenian : 

Game played hy women ex<lnsively. Rimilnr to game cat. no. 01 PSP, except 
that the Ice path Is made with numerous turnings and is not Impeded by 
barriers. The ice path is also niiide mucli narrower, being hut little wider than 
the dart Itself. Tlie passage* of Ha* elart around the several turnings is ecpiivu- 
lent to the passing of the dart tlirough the snow barriers in tin* men’s games. 



Fig, 530. Snow-dart (<i«4qunyoinv kitsoHmain: length, Hi inches; Groo Indians, A.s8iuiboia; cat. 

tie. 01990, Field Columbian Mu^nm. 

All of the preceding s[)eci!uens were collected by Mr tf. A. Mitchell. 
(fRosvEN TUKS. Foit Bolkuap, Montana. (Cat. no. American 

Museum of Natural History.) 

End of beef I’ib, having two wooden liegs inscu-ted at one end, upon 
which feathers are stuck; length, 24 inches, A model collected 
by Dr A. L. Kroeber. 

Menominee. Wisconsin. 

Dr Walter J. Tloffman ^ describes the following game: 

Another game for both amn.semcnt and gnmt)ling w'as termed the snowr-snake, 
and was undoubtedly derived from the Ojiliw^a. It w^as played during the 
winter, either in the snow* or on the ice, and the only article necessary con- 
sisted of a piece of hard wochI, from 5 to P feet long and from one-half to three- 
fourths of an lii(?h thick. The head was hnib-liko and shaiied like a snake, with 
eyes and a cross cut to denote tlic mouth. Tills rounded end permitted it to 
pass over slight irregularities -in its forw'ard movemenls. The player would 
grasp the end, or tall, of tlie snake hy putting the Index finger against the end 
and the thiimh on one side, opjKisIte to which would lie the remaining three 
fingers ; then stooping tow’ard the ground tlie snake wixh held horizontally from 

« Tlu* Menomiul Indians. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Utireau of Ethnology, p* 

1896. 
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right to left niKl forml forward in the diivetioii of the head, sklinining along 
rapidly for a considerable diataiiee. | See llgure 52l.| 

The OJIbwa play the game In a similar manner, but they sometimes place a 
ridge of snow slightly Incllnetl away from tin* play<‘r In onler to give tlu> 
snake an upward curve as It leaves the hands, tints proiwlllng it a t-onsiderahh; 
distance before touching the snow or U-e. 



Fig. 621. Menominee Indian holding snowssnake preparatory to throwing; Wisconaiii; from 

Hoffman. ‘ 

MissisAiiQA. New Credit, Ontario, 
llev. Peter Jones “ says : 

Tlielr principal play during tlio winter Reason is the snow-snako, which is 
made of hard smooth timber, about tl feet Icnig, having eyes and mouth like jn 
snake. The manner of playing Is to take the snake by the tail, and throw it 
along the snow or Ice with all their strength. Whoever sends his snake the 
farthest a certain number of times gains the prize. 

•History of the OJebway Indians, p. 134, London, 1861, 
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Nokridoewock. Norridgewock, Maine. 

Rasies « gives, under joiiets des eiifaiis ; 

c’est un IkiIs plat qu’lls font gllsser sur la n^ge, glace. 

P ASSA M AQUODD Y . Maine. 

Ml’S W. W. Brown ^ describes the following game (figure 622) : 

T’so-ha-ta-bcn, or t*so-h5-ac, requires more rUIII, both in construction and play- 
ing. than other outdoor games. It is played on the crust or hard-drifted snow of 
the hillside. If this is the g.aine spoken of by other writers as snow-snakcis, 
there is nothing in the name to so indicate. Each player is supposed to supply 
himself with the ie<iulred few t'so-he-ac, sticks. In that case all the sticks are 
bunched and thrown up. except live sticks, though it sometimes happens that 
quite a number will join in the game, each contestant catching what he can as 
they fall. These sticks have different values, and as distance is what is aimed 

at, the one going furthest wins all the others of 
the same kind. They are set In motion by that 
peculiar movement which boys use in skipping 
stones on the water. The shouts of the players, 
us the stick Hies over the snow to the goal of 
success, or buries itself in the drift of defeat, 
are deafening. As the sticks are, one by one, 
set in nu)tioii. the player sings “ la-ha-wA, la- 
hA-wA,” calling the sti<*k by name, and tids, 
echoed and reechoe<l from the valley, is not al- 
together iininusical. The sticks, or t'so-he-ac, 
are named m-quoii. fit’ho-sis, p-tqdk whol-fdk, 
ske-ga-wols, and be-dupk-ts. M*quon, the spoon, is about 2 feet long, flat at 
top and bottom, with one end concave like the bowl of a spoon. A-t’ho-sis, 
the snake, is long, slender, and round, one end resembling a snake’s head, the 
other pointed. Ske-ga-weis is flat underneath, round on lop, about 2 f(»et In 
length, one end notched to resemble its name of wart, F’t’gflk-whol-flk is the 
largest of all. From 5 to 7 feet long and nearly round, both ends ralseil slightly 
and iK)luted, going with great force and speed, it drives in and out through the 
snow, causing much merriment and noisy betting. Bo-dupk’t’s, the duck, Is about 
3 feet [long], flat on top, round underneath, with an end like the head of a duck. 
Sometimes these t*so-he-ac are clever imitations, the c*olorlng being also effe(?t I ve. 
Though this game is not played as much as formerly, even the, young boys seem 
to understand whittling the slicks Into a recognizable resemblance to the duck. 

Penob8CX)t. Oldtown, Maine. (Cat. no. 48233 to 48236, Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology.) 

Three carved sticks, flat on the under side and curving upward in 
front, one (48233), .snake head, 21 inches in length (figure 523a) ; 
another (48234), spoon mouth, 18 inches in length (figure 523&) ; 
and the third (48235), 14^ inches in length (figure 523d).. 

These specimens were made by Big Thunder and collected by Mr 
C. C. Willoughby, who furnished the following account of the game, 
which is called suha : 

® Memoirs of the AmeriruD Academy of Arts and Sciences, n. s., t. 1, p. 472, Cam- 
bridge, 1833. 

^Some Ind'K)r and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki Indians. Prpceedlngs and Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, y. 6, sec. 2, p. 44, Montresil, ISSO. 



Flo. 522. Snow darts: (o) m-quon, 
the spo<m; (h) atho-Bis, the snake; 
(c) ske-ga-weis, tho wart; (tl) 
■ p^tgukwhol-ilk; (<•) b(^-dupk-t8, 
tho duck; Passaniaquoddy In- 
dians, Maine; from Mrs W. W. 
Brown. 
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When a man wanted to play this game he took a number of his au-ha stl<‘k8 
and went through the village calling “ su ha ! su ha 1 ” One or more of the 
players would take u boy by the feet and drag him down some incline, thus 
making a track, or path, In the snow. Down this path each player In turn, 
calling out “ su ha ! ” threw one of his sticks, as a spear Is thrown. To mark 
the distance this stick was stuck up in the snow beside the path, opposite the 





Pig. 523 o.ft.c. Snow-snakes; lengths, 21, IH, and 14J Inches; Penobscot Indians, Oldtown, Maine; 
cat. no. 48283 to 48285, Peabody Moseum of Amorican Arcbwology and Ethnology. 

place where It stopped. When all the sticks had l)een thrown, they became the 
property of the man whose stick had covcrtal the gre.-itest distJince. He would 
gather them all up and selecting such as ho waniwl, calling out at the same 
time “ su ha ! ” throw the others up In the air. and they la'camc the property 
of those strong and quick enough to se<‘ure them. This game has not been 
playetl since 1842. 

Sauk and Foxes. Town, (Cat. no. jfi-r, American Museum of 
Natural History.) 

Slender stick of hard wood (figure 524), 25^ inches in length, with 
an egg-shaped end hardened by fire. 

Collected by Dr William .lones, who describes it as snow'-snake. 
Prof, Frederick Starr informed the writer that it was swung by the 
small end to give it impetus. 



Pio. 5SJ4. Snow-snake; lengtli, 25* inches; Sauk and Pox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. ,5gj, American 

Museum <»f Natural History. 

Iowa. (American Museum of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. Three pointed sumac sticks, 4(5 to 52 inches in length. 

Collected by Dr "William Jones, who gives the name as shoskwihani, 
sliders. 



GC 


FlO. 625. Snow-anakes; length, HI) inchos; 8auk and Pox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. s|8g, American 

Museum of Natural History. 


Cat. no. •jUIt. Two narrow, flat sticks (figure 525) , rounded on the 
upper side, 30 inches in length; one burned black for the entire 
length on the upper side, the other burned only at the head. 
Collected by Dr William Jones, who gives the name as manetowagi, 
snakes. 
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They are played on the Ice or frozen ground by men, and are thrown with a 
wrist movement, Hat side down, so that they glide along for a great distance. 

Cat. DO. Two sets of sticks, one of each white and the 

other l)hu*k, one (figure 5260') having an ovate head, 31 inches in 
length, and the other (figure 5266) a conical head, 33J inches in 
length. 

These were (collected by Dr William Jones, who gives the name of 
both as miskwapi and states that they are played on the frozen 
ground or on the i<H*. 

In throwing they are whlrletl around the head, and when played on the 
ground are made to glance from an incline. 



h 

Flo. 536 Siiow- 8 uak«ft; leiigtha, JU and inches; Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; eat. no. 38 }^^ 

.-iRrtAi Amerit'jin Museum of Natural History. 

Sauk and Foxes. Town. (Cat. no. American Museum of 

Natural History.) 

Two darts (figure 527), 26 inche.s long, with flat w^ooden heads, one 
painted blue and the other plain, with a stick 244 inches long, 
having a bark cord attaclietl with which the darts are slung. 
Collected by Dr William Jones. 



U 


(i 

Fto. 527 a, 6. Slinging-darts and stick; length of dails, 26 inches; length of stick, 241 inches; Sauk 
and Fox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. glgy, American Museum of Natural History. 

A summer game. The one whose dart goes farthest wins. The game Is called 
naneskwapuehuwcnl, and the darts naneskwapucliL 

Tama, Iowa. (Cat. no, 36756, Free Museum of Science and 

Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Two peeled saplings of box elder, 66^ inches in length. 

The.se were collected by the writer in 1900, and described to him as 
javelins for a game under the name of maskwapihok. 
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ATIIATASCWN STOCK 


Takullt. Stuart lako, British Oolunihia. 

lieverond Father A. (t. Morice^^ (loscri])os a game ealle<l totquh: 

A rod fflgiire 528] 5 or <> foot long ... is thrown throngh tho nir so as to 
fall as far as possible from the initial point of launching, the distame reached 
determining the measure of smvess attained. This game ... is now obso- 
lescent. 

A great rival is nozoz, which is played with sticks of almost the same shape 
[figure 5291. though miicli stouter near tlieir fore end. As they do duly on the 
frozen surface of tlic snow, llie iiiu‘st polisii iw>ssible is aimed at in llieir javp- 


Fig. naH. Game dart (tohiuh): TakiiUi Indians. Stuart lako, British Columbia; frum Morico. 


Fui. figft. Snow-snakH (nezoz); Takulli Indians, Stuart lako, Britisli ( 'olumbia: from Morice. 

aratioii. These sticks vary in length from to (> or 7 foot, according to the 
strength, possessiHl or assunu^l. of the player. T\w Curriers arc to-day pas- 
sionately fond of this game, wliich is played, as a rule, by adverse hands, the 
Blake going over to the party whicii first attains the fixed number of points.*' 

(WDDOAX STOCK 

Pawnfk. Oklahoinu. 

Dr (leorgc A. Dorsey ' says; 

In former times, a game was in vogue among the hoys somewhat similar to 
the so-called “ snow-snake/’ common in the central region of tlie TTnited States. 
The prize In this game was the javelin itself; and when an individual hud won 
a surticlent number of these long willow javelins tliey were made up into a 
mat for him by his grandmother. 

JKOgCOIAN STOCK 

Httron. Ontario. 

Bacquevillc clc la I’othfi-io •* says; 

Girls play with spindles (fuseaux), which they shove beneath n small piece 
of wood raised above the ground. The game is to pnsli tlie spindle the fartliest. 
There arc games for the winter ami games for the summer. Those for all 
seasons are fruit stones and straws ; tijose for winter are spindles for children. 
The boys add a tail two feet and a half long to the latter, while the girls 
use actual spindles, ^i'hey molsteu tliem with saliva or put them in freezing 
water, so that they are covered with a slip|)ery <’oat, and th(»ii they push them 
down the sloi^e of a frozen liUl that they may go far. They also use for this 
purix)se long, flat sticks. They paint both the spindles and the sticks. 

•Notes on the Western D^n^s. Transactions of (he Canndlnn Institute, v. 4, p. 112. 
Toronto, 1896. 

® See also The Western D6n^s. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, ad ser., v. 7, p. 154, 
Toronto, 1889, 

'Traditions of the Skidl Pawnee, p. xvl. New York,. 1004. 

^ Histoire de I’Amdrlque Soptentrionale^ v. 3, p. 28, Paris, 1753. 
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Seneca. New York. 

Moi'gan " describes the game of gawasa, or snow-snake, as follows : 

Among the amusements of the winter season in Indian life was the game with 
snow-snakes [figure 530]. It was primarily designed as a diversion for the 
young ; hut it was oc?casionally made a public game between the tribes like the 
other, and aroused a great degree of spirit and the usual amount of betting. 
':i''he snake was thrown with the hand, by platting the forefinger against its 
foot and supiK)rting It with the thumb and remaining fingers. It was thus 
made to run upon the snow crust with the speed of an arrow, and to a much 
greater <listaiu*e, sometimes running 00 or 80 rods. The success of the player 
depended upon bis dexterity and muscular strength. 

The snakes were made of hickory, and with the most perfect precision and 
finisli. They were from .5 to 7 feet in length, about a fourth of an inch in 
thickness, and gradually diminishing from about an inch in width at the head 
to about half an inch at the foot. The head was round, turned ui) slightly, 
and pointed with lea<l to increase the momentum of the snake. This game, 
like that of ball, was divided into a number of separate contests; and was 
determined when either i)arty had gainoil the number of ix)ints agreed upon, 
which was generally fi*om 7 to 10. 'Phe players were limited and select, usu- 
ally imt more than six. A station was determined upon, with the line, or gen- 
eral direetion In which tlie snake was to be thrown. After they had all been 



Pio. 6H(). Sxiow-snakc; 8oneca ludiaiiH, N«>w York; from Morgan. 


thrown l)y the players on both sl<les, the next question was to determine the 
eoiint. The snake which ran the greatest distance was a |)oirit for the side 
to wideh it belonged. Other points might be won on the same side, if a second 
or third snake was found to he ahead of all the snakes upon the adverse side. 
One count was made for each snake which outstripped all upon the adverse side, 
^f'hese contests were repeated unti! one of the parties hud made the re<pnsite 
number of points to determine the game, 

Willi the snow boat [ da-ya-no-ta-yen-da-qua] was played one of the 
winter games of the Iroquois, in which the object was to discover which 
boat would run the farthest in an iced trench or path. The boat 
was about 15 inches in length, and made of beech or other hard wood, 
something in the fashion of a canoe. It was solid, with the exception 
of an oblong cavity in the center, designed to suspend bells or other 
rattles upon. In the stern of this little vessel a white feather was 
inserted for a flag, by which to follow it in its descent. On the 
bottom the boat was rounded, but with a slight wind lengthwise, as 
shown in the figure [531], to give it a true direction. A side hill, 
with an open plain below, was the kind of place selected to try the 
speed of the boats. Trenches in a straight line down the hill, and 
about a foot wide, were made by treading down the snow; after 

• League of the Iroquois, p. 308, Rochester, 1851. 
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At the time appointed the 


which water was poured into them that it might freeze and line the 
trenches throughout their whole extent with ice. These trenches to 
the number of a dozen, side by side, if ns many individuals intended 
to play, were finished with the greatest care and exactness, not only 
dow'n the hillside, but to a cunsi<leral)le distance across the plain 
below. At the same time the boats themselv'cs Averc dipped in Avater, 
that they might also be coated Avith ice. 

The lACople divided by tribes in playing this, as in all other Iroquois 
games, the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, and Turtle trilxjs playing agaitist 
the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and IlaAvk 
people as.sembled at the base 
of the hill and divided off by 
tril)cs, and then commenced 
betting on the result, a cus- 
tom uniA'ersally practised on 
such occasions. The game 
was played by select j)layers 
who were .stiitioned at the top 
of the hill, each with two or 
three boats, and standing at the head of his oAvn trench. Wlien all 
was in readiness the boats Averc started off together at thi^ appointed 
moment, and their rapid descent Avas watt^lu'd Avith eager interest by 
the people beloAV. ... If the game Avas 20 it would be con- 
tinued until one side had made that n\imbev of points. ,V count of 
one Avas made for CAery boat Avhich led all upon the adverse side, so 
that if there Avere six players upon a side it was possible for that 
number to be made at one trial. On the contrary, if all the boats but 
one upon one side Avere in advance, of all but oik* on the adverse side, 
and the latter Avas in advance of all, this head boat Avould AA’in and 
count one. The principles of the game are |)recisely the same as in 
the snoAv -snake game. 

Morgan says also:" 



Fift. 631. 


Snow boat: Soiioca Indiana, Now York; 
from Morgan. 


There was another game of javelino, gU-ga-dii-yan'-ilnk, played by shooting 
them through the air. In thin game the javelin nse<l was inadt» of siiniac, 
because of its lightness, and was of the same length and size ns in the former 
[see page 410]. This game was divided Into contests, as the hall game, and was 
won by the party which tlrst made the nnml)er agreed upon. ''IMie game was 
usually from 15 to 20, and the number of players on a side ranged from five to 
ten. When the parties were ready, the one who had the first throw sele4*ted tlie 
object ufiou which the javelin was to be thrown, to give it an upward fliglit, and 
also its distance from the standing iM)int. If. for example, it was a log. at the 
distance of a rod, the player placed his forefinger against the foot of the javelin, 
and, supporting it with his thumb and second finger, he threw it in such a 
manner, that It would strike the upper part of the log, and thus be thrown up 
into the air, and forward, until its force was siient. In this manner all the 


League of the Iroquois, p. 301, Rotrhi^KtPi*, IK61. 
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players, in turn, throw their javelins. The one which was thrown the greatest 
distance won a point. If another upon the same side was in advance of all 
upon the opposite side, it counted another, and so on for every one which led all 
those upon the oi)posite side. In the next contest, the second party chose the 
object over which to throw the javelin. an<i the distance. The game was thus 
continued, until the numher of points were gained which were agreed upon 
for the game. 

Seneca. Seneca reservation, Cattaraugus county, New York. 

Dr Walter Hough" published the following account from infor- 
mation furnishe<l by Andrew John, jr, a member of tho tribe: 

The game of kow’-a-sn. or snow-snake, the national game of the Iroquois 
it may be called, is still i>laye(l. A straight well-beaten road is now usually 
chosen, though sonietinios it is played in the open, as formerly. The snakes 
arc brought out, to th(» great glee of the hoys, whoso ears are on the alert, when 
some one says, “ dan-dl-wa-sa-ye/’ “ let’s play snow-snake,” l)€»cause they have 
the honor to run and bring l)a(*k for tlie throwers. Tho snake is a thin rounded 
strip of hard wood, from 7 t<» 10 feet long and U inches wide at most, made 
very siiKKith, sliod at the forward <nid with a pewter nose piece, and not curved 
upward. Mr .John says. It is lialamvd on the left iiand and held by the tail 
in the rigid hand, the tingfu’s being lameath and the thumb above. Holding it 
thus, the player runs .‘i or -1 rods and, just before he throws ho jumps. Tho 
stick skips away ov<»r tlie snow like an arrow, or i)erhai)s one could better say 
like a snake. I'lie skill in tlie game is in delivering the snake at the best slant, 
so that none of the original impetus given by the powerful right arm is lost. 

The game is usually of four snakes — that is, t!i(‘ best tliree throws in four. 

When skillful players <.*ontend, the excitement is very great among the In- 
dians, and there is mii(*h betting, sometimes for high stakes ; In fact, the game 
is for betting purposes entirely. 

New York. (Cat. no. •'>2241, Peabody MuHcnun of American 

.\roh8(>ology and Ethnology.) 

Snow-snake, consisting of a highly polished hickory sapling, 7 feet 
8 inches in kaigth, the. forward end tipped with lead. 

This specimen was formerly owned by Chief Two Guns, who won 
several prizes with this snake, and whose totem, a fi.sh, is cut on one 
face. Collected by Mr John W. Sanborn. 

Another specimen in this collection (cat. no. 52242), made by In- 
dians, has not b<x*n used. 

Grand River reserve, Ontario. (Cat. no. 55798, Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Snow-snake, made of polished hickory sapling, 7 feet 11 inches in 
length, shod with lead at forward end for a length of 4^ inches. 
Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the following account of the 
method of play : 

The snake, gtl-wa-sa, is thrown along a narrow shallow rut in the snow, made 
by the dragging of a log. The player grasps the end, or tall, of the snake by 
putting the Index finger against the end and the thumb to one side, opposite to 


• Games of Seneca Indians. The American Anthropologist, v. 1, p. 134, 1888. 
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wlilob would he the reiuuliiliiK tlirce ItiiKerR : then, Htoopin); toward tlie Krouud, 
the i^uakc is held horizontally over the rut In the anow, and with a few (juick 
short steps Is thrown with «'onslderahle font* along the rut. Sides are chosen 
to play tile game. The snake wldeli runs farthest wins, and a count Is uiadc by 
cacli snake which leads all upon the opiK>site side. 

Tu.scarora. New York. (Cat. no. 16340, Free Muscniu of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Four .sticks of hard w(K)d, sliaved to a point, 41 J inches in length; 
designated as throwing sticks, ka-te nyU-ta. 

KtOWAN .STOCK 

Kiow'a. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 152006, United States National Mu- 
setiin.) 

Hone slider, consisting of a piece of rib l)one (figure 532), 1.J inches 
in length, the upper concave face marked with small holes, having 
two feathers stuck on wooden pegs in one end; total length, 17 
inches. Collected by Mr James Mooney. 



Fio.532. Feathered bone slider; le«j<th, 17 Inohes; Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; <*at. no. 152906, 

United States National MtiHeuin. 


KUI^ANAPAN STOCK 

Pomo. Seven miles south of Ukiah, Mendocino county, California. 
(Cat. no. 70045, Field Coinmbian Museum.) 



Pro. S38. Oronnd-coagting arrows! averago IsuKth, il foot; Pomo Indians. Mendocino county, 
California; cat. no. 70945, Field Columbian Museum. 


Thirteen sticks (figure 533), with butt ends marked in pairs with 
burned devices; average length, 3 feet. 

Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as ground- 
coasting arrows, called mului, a name also applied to a process of 
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etching a rod by holding it in a blaze after it is bound or protected in 
part by withes of another material, as grapevine, hazel, etc. 

The darts are ahmit the size of arrows. Distance only counts. There are 
five distinct inulii'-i symbols placed on the darts, all named for or as symbols for 
certain animals. 


MARimSAN STOCK 

Yokuts. Tule River reservation, Tnlare county, California. (Cat. 
no. 7040.'», Field Columbian Museum.) 

Lance of peeled sapling (figure i>34), 66-4 inches in length. It is 
described by (he collector. Dr .1. AV. Hudson, as a snow-snake or 
ground dart. The butt is weighted by being wound with iron wire. 


FlO. 63i. Snow-snake; length, inehea; Yokiita liuliaiiH, Tule Rivtn* roHervatioii, Tularo 
county, California; cat. no. 7040.5, Field Coluinldan Muneutn. 


MOQUEI x: M M A N STOC K 

Topinaouotm. Dig creek, Tuolumne coiinty, California. (Cat. no. 

70230, 70231, Field Cohiinbinii Museum.) 

Two flat, tapering sticks of wihl cherry (figure 535), 38 indies in 
length, with tips burned wdth two rings: and whip, with buck- 
skin thong and stock, 31^ inches in length. 




Pio. 636. Throwing- or whlpplng-Htloks, with whip and lash; length of sticks, ;w inches; length 
of whiiMtock, 8U inches; Topinagugim Indians, Tiiolnninn county, California; cat. no. 70830, 
70231, Field Columbian Mufleum. ‘ 

Colletded by Dr J. W, TTndsoii, who de.scribes them as throwing- 
or whipping-sticks used in a game called kuitumsi (kuitii, farthest 
one). 

The lance, la-ma-ku-yl-tn, la ene-fuiirtli of an Inch In diameter at the butt, 
expanding to five-eighths of an inch at the tip. The different ones are marked 
to distinguish them. A buckskin thong. |)e-hu-na-ha-a-tu (buckskin to whip). 
Is tied to a wooden handle. The farthest cast wins. 
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Dr J. W. Hudson describes also these Indians as casting along th«‘ 
ground sticks, 4 feet long, made of willow or calacanlluis. Each 
player has one cast. The one throwing the farthest, wins. The 
loser is thumped on the head with the knuckles. The game is called 
pakumship; pakiir, lance. 


SIOUAN STOCK 

Assiniboin. Fort Union, Montana. 

Mr Edwin T. Denig® says: 

The women slide long 8tiek» on Iho snow. 

Crows. Crow reservation, Montana. (Field Cohimhian Museum.) 
Cat. no. 69G57. Feathered dart, a piece of heef rib, painted red and 
incised with crossed lines, 6^ inches in length, having two long 
twigs inserted at the squared end, »ipon which feathers dyed red 
an*, stuck; total length, inches. 

Collected in 1901 by Mr S. C. Simms, who dcscrilx's it as played 
by boys on the ice. 

Pio. Game dart; length, inches; ("row IndinnH, Montana; cat. no. Field Colum- 

bian MuHOiim. 

Cat. no. C9663. Javelin (figure 5.%). a thin sapling, painted r**d and 
tipped with horn ; length, 3‘2^ inches. 

Collected in 1901 by Mr S. C. Simms, who describes it as used in a 
man's game. 

The stick is seizni by the eiul, whiried rapUiiy with a vertical inotioii, and 
relensed wiieu it i^nins inuuientuni. Tiie object is to make it ko as far as 
IM>8Sit)le. 

Dakota (Oglala). Pine Eidge reservation, Sotith Dakota. (Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 



Fra. S8T. Feathered bone-slider; length, 85 iuebes; OKlala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge I'eservation, 
South'Dakota; cat. no. fStliS, Free Moseum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 22129. A fragment of beef rib (figure .537), 8 inches in 
length, with feathers stuck on two wooden pegs inserted in ono 
end of the bone ; total length, 2.5 inches. 

"Unpublished manimcrlpt In the Bureau of American Kthnology. 
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(>)ll(*cted by Mr Louis L. Meeker," who descriin's the implement 
under the name of paslo hanpi, as thrown by boys on the ice. 

Cat. no. 2*J1‘28. A thin straight dart (ligiire .538), inches in 
length, tipped with a cone of horn and having a bunch of 
feathers secured with sinew at the shaftment. 



Fkj. fi38. ihrowhif^-Arrow; length, 29| Ogrlala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge reserra- 

tlon, South Dakota; . no. Fre*> Museum of Sfienc^ and Art, University of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Described by the collector, Mr Louis L. Meeker,'' under the name 
of |)te h(‘ste, as thrown underhand by boys against the ground to 
glance to a great distance. The one whose stick goes farthest takes 
all the other sticks. 'I’his game is described by Dr J. 11. Walker" 
among the 'letons under the name of woskate pte heste, game of the 
young cow. 

■Viiy iniiiiter of persons may play. Maeli player may have any luimlier of 
arrows, hut all players should have the same nnmher. Two parallel lines are 
drawn from 20 to ;i0 feel apart. The players take their position on one side of 
these lines. A player must throw his horned arrow so that it may strike he 
tween the two lines and slide heyond tlHMU. The players throw alternately 
until all the arrows are thrown. A\t the end the playei* whose arrow lies 
farthest from the lines wins the piine. 

Cat. no. A sleiuler saplinji: (figure oSJ)) tipped with a liorii 

point, (W inches in length. 

I)es(i*ibed by the collector, Mr Louis L. Meeker,'^ uinler tlie name of 
winyanta paslo hanpi, the girls’ throwing-stick. 

The .sticks, held hy the extreme end, with forefinjj:er behind, are east hl^h 
in the air. The j^ame is played for small sticks ahont the size of lead pencils, or 
larger, the same as are used for eoimtf*rs hy the men In the inoeeasin game. 

This game is described by Dr J. U. Walker under the name of 
wos^ulte hepaslohaniii, game of horned javelins, and the implement 
*he giv(‘s as hewahukezala, horned javelin. 

'riie game is ])layed hy throwing the Javelin so that it will strike and sllfle on 
the snow or lee, and the one whose Javelin slides the farthest wins. 

Dakota (Teton). Pine Kidge reservation, South Dakota. (Ameri- 
can Mihseum of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. 411^. Two pairs of .sticks (figure 540), flat on one side and 
rounded on the other, slightly expanded, and turned up at the 
end, one s(‘t 48 inches and the other 44 inches in length; one set 
idain and the other with three dragon flies painted on the upper 

" Ogaltiln ClniTiPs. Uulletln of th© Froo Museum of Science and Art, v. 3, p. 35, Phlla* 
deJphia, 1001. 

^ Ibid., p. 34. 

'■ Sioux Oamca. .Touronl of American Folk-Lore, v. 19, p. 32, 1900, 

''Ognlain Oamea. Rullctlii of the Free Muaeuin of Science and Art, v. 3, p. 36, Phila- 
delphia. 1901. 

« Sioux OnmoH, Journal of American Folk-lAore, v. 19, p. .36, 1906. 
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face. Collected by Dr J. R. Walker, who descril)es them uniler 
the name of canpaslohanpi, used in the game of throwing sticks, 
woskate (ampaslohanpi." 



FtO* Qirlfi’ throwing'Sttck; length, 68 inches; Oglala T>akuta Indians, Pine Ridge reeerva* 
tlon, South Dakota; cat. no. 2S182, Free Museum of Science and Art. University ot Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Each playor haa hut one throwing stick. Any minilicr of persons may play. 
The game Is played by grasping the stick at the smaller o\u\, h(»t\voen the tluiinb 
and second, third, and fourth tiugers, with the tirst fingta* across the smaller 
end, the flat side of the stick held upiiermost. l"hen hy swinging the hand 
below the hips the Javelin is shot forward so that it will slide on the snow or 
ice. The game is to see who can slide tlie stick farthest. 



Fro. MO. 



Snow-snakes; length, 44 Inches; Teton Dakota Indians, Pino Hidge res<n*vation, ftouth 
Dakota; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 


Dakota (Teton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey'' describes (he following games as jjlayed 
by boys in winter : 

Ptehfsshte un'pi. buffalo horn game: The hoys assoniiilo at tlie corral or some 
other place where the cattle have been slaughtered, and gather the horns which 
have been thrown away. They kindle a tiro and scorcii the horns, noticing how 
far each horn has been burnt That part of the horn is cut off. as It Is brittle, 
and they make the rest of the horn very siiumth hy rubbing. They cut off all 
the small and pliable branches and twigs of Ji plnin tree and insert the rf)ot end 
Into a hole In the horn, tightening it by driving In .sev<»ral small weilges around it 
At the small end of the plum stock they fasten a feather by wraiiping dem* sinew 
round and round it. 'riio pteheste is then thrown along tlie surface of thi» snow, 
or It often goes under the surface, dlsapiiearing and reappearing at sliort Inter- 
vals. Sometimes they make it glide over the ice. Stakes are frequently put up 
by or for the playei*s. 

Itdzipa kasldhan lyf»ytt echun'pi, making the how glide hy tlirowing. ^Phey do 
not use real bows, but some kind of w'ckhI made flat hy cutting witii an ax, with 
a horizontal curve at the lowest part, and sharpened on the other side. At the 
head a snake's head is usually made, or else the liend of some other object. 
At the other end the player grasps it and hurls it. making it glide rapidly over 
the snow or grass. This Is a game of chance, hut the “ hows are never 
staked, as they are too exi)en8ive. It takes so long to make one that the owner 
does not sell It, preferring to keep it as long as i)Osslble. 

The following is played by boys and young men : 

In the winter the boys collect the good ribs of animals (hat are near the 
village. They make gashes across them, and on one side of each rib tliey 


* Sioux Oatuea. Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 10. p. 82, I0o6. 

* Games of Teton Dakota Children. The American Anthropologlut, v. 4, p. 338, 1891. 

* Ibid., p. 348. 

24 ETK-^ M 27 
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make a hole in which they insert two sticks. The small end of each 

plum stick they Insert Into the hole of a <iulll feather of some bird. The small 
end of eaf'h plum sli<‘k is bent backwards. Just Jit the fork of the two i)Ium 
sticks the player j^rasps the toy. <*alled hutanachute. makinj? It glide over the 
snow or ice. Stakes .are put d(»wn when desired, but sometimes they play Just 
for amusement. Occasionally young men join the boys In this game. 

The followinff is an aiitiinnial ^anie of the hoys or women : 

I’asldhanpi. they shove it along. The boys play this game when the leaves 
bCM'ome a rusty yellow. They go to a ida<*e where the smallest kind of willow 
aboumls. and there they make a (Ire. 1'hey cut down the stralghtest of the 
willows, shaving off tlu' hark with knives. Stmie c(dor the willow in stripes. 
Others change' the willows Into what they call chan kablaskai)i, i. e.. wood flat- 
teiu'd by iKsiting, hut what tla‘se ar(» P»ush<»tter does not explain. Mueh of this 
text is very ohscui «‘. Sometimes the young women i>lay the game, at oth(»r times 
the men do ; but 4‘a< h sex has its iKsadiar way of making the paslohanpi glide 
along. Sometimes tl»cy play for stak<\s. 

Dr tl. I\. Wallnu’" ^ives tlm following rnh^s for the game with 
winged hones, Avoskate lintanaeute: 

Any number may play. Haeh player may have from two to four winged 
hoiu's, l»ut ('aeh player should have the same number. A mark is made from 
whh'li the bones are thrown. 'Fhe hones are thrown so that they may strikt* 
or slide on the ic(» or snow. Tlie players throw alternately until all the hones 
are thrown. Wlaai all tlie hones are thrown the player whose bone lies the 
farthest from the nnirk wins the game. 

Doctor Walker describes woskate paslohanpi as the game of javt*- 
lins (wahiikezala) playotl hv Sioux hoys in the springtime, and states 
that there are two ways of throwing: One to lay the javelin across 
something, as (he arm, or the foot, or another javelin, or a stump of 
log, or a small mound of earth, or anything that is convenient, and 
gra.sping it at the smaller end, shoot it forward; the other way is to 
grasp the javelin near the middle and throAV it from the hand. 

Dakota (Yankton). Fort Peck, Montana. (Free Museum of wSci- 
eiice and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 3H>10. Idireo i:)eeled saplings, burnt near the larger einl 
with spiral bands and marks; length, 4(4 inches. 

Collected by the Avriter in 1900. The name is j)asdohanpi.* 



Fio. 541. Foathorod hoiio mHcUt; length, 21 Inchvs; Yankton Dakota Indians, FortPe 4 *k, ISIoii- 
tana; oat. no. H7«12, Free Musouin of Soionce and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

( at. no. Iavo pieces of lieef rib, (4 inches in length, each Avith 

two featih'rs in.sertcd on j)<»gs in one end ; total length, 21 inchc»s. 
One bears incised marks, as sliown in figure 541. 

" Sioux Games. .Tom nal of American Folk-Lore, v. 19, p, 31, 190(1. 

* From pa>8do'-bau, to push or shove along. 
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(.^ollectod in 11)00 l)v the writer, to whom they were designated as 

hutinacute.'' 

Mandan. Fort Clark, >J<jrth Dakota. 

Maximilian, Prinee of Wied.'' says: 

The children of the MandaitH and Manifarics ]»lay witli a jaece of sla^:*s horn 
fflCTre 542 I 1 in wiiicli a couple of feathers an? Insertcvl ; this is tlirowii forward, 
the piece of horn hein^ foremost. 



PlO.Mg. Feathorod horti <lart; MaiKlan Indians, Nmdli Dakota; from Maximilian. Prinro nt 

Wioil. 

( )maiia. Nebraska. 

Mr Dorsey*' describes the following lifaines: 

wahi-gasiiug'-iCo (Omaha names), or ma"-ibagi' (Ponca name) Is a 
k'anie jdayed by an even nntnher of hoys. The tall sticks of the n*d willow are 
held In the hand, and wdien thrown t<»w’ards the grouial so as to strike it at an 
acute angle, (hey glance ofl’, aial an* carried hy the wind into th<* air for some 
distance. Whleiiever one can throw his sti<‘k the forllicst wins the game, 
but nothing is staked. Man'dc-gasnug'-i<le is a game similar to ma’'(l‘i’‘'-bagi, but 
bows are used instead of the red willow sticks, and arr ows are staked, th<‘n* 
being an even number of players on each side. Kach i>ow’ is unstrung, one end 
being nearly slraiglit, the other end, which is it) hit the ground, l>eing sligldly 
curvcil. Wlien snow is on the ground, the l»ows glide very tar. Sonietinies 
the how' rebounds and g(H's Into tlu* air. then alights ainl glides still further. 
The prize for each winning how is arranged before each game. If the num- 
ber be two arrows for eacli and tliree bow's win, six arrow’s arc* forf(*it('d by 
the lo.sing side; If fcnir l)ow's wan. elglit arrows :in» lost. If tliree arrows be 
the prize for each, wdicn two hows win, six arrows are foiTi'ited' when three 
win, nine arrow’s ; and so 011 , 

I"'-tl**buta, a boy’s game among tho Omalias, is played in winter. It is played 
liy tw’o, tliree, or four small Isiys, each having a stick, not over a yard haig, 
shaped like the figure |54J11. The stakes are neckl.aces .uid earrings; or, if 
they have no stakes, tliey agree to hit onee on the head th*' ht)y whose stick goes 
the sliortest distance. The sticks are thrown as in ina“<i'‘^d)agi. 



FlO. r>4:i. Ghuio diii't; Oiualia ludiiins, NcIuhhUh; Iimmii Dors« y 


Mr Francis La Flesche (l«scril)c<l a game (o <lic wriler iimlcr the 
name of “ wahcgusuiigithae,’' or bone slideiv, in wliio!’. ii Ixme \vil!i a 

* A long stick wdth n large head which the Dakotas make slide on tho snow or foe. 
tkiggs.) Also, hieta'-na-ku-te, v. a., to play with the hiitinac^ulo; fo thiH»w a slick so 
n« to make It slide along on the snow, hutauawakuto. 

® Travels lo the Interior of North America, translnh'd hy ii. Jivmis IJtivd. p. .’{58, 
London, 1848, 

** Omaha Sdciology, Third Annual Report of tho Bureau of Elhuologyi p. 310, 1884, 
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feathfii’ stiiclc in i( is slid along the ice. He said also another game is 
played in suinnicr. to which the same name is given, with sticks about 
3 feet long by om^-half of an inch in diameter, which are peeled and 
burned. They are forcibly thrown down on the ground and fly a 
great distance. Mr La Fleschc descrilied also a game played by 
Omaha boys under the name of intimbnta, in which a stick of 
hickory, .scraped, polished, and whittled down, is thrown on the 
frozen ground so that it flies like an arrow. 

HOOP .\ND l*OLE 

The game of hoop and pole, like the dice game, was played through- 
out the entire <-(tiitinent north of Mexico. It consists essentially in 
throwing a spear, or shtwiting or throwing an arrow’ at a hoop or 
ring, the counts being deterniined by the way in which the darts fall 
with rehirence to the target. 

The galn*^ is reinarkaldc for the wide diversity in the form of the 
iniplenieuls employed, as well as in the method of play. A number 
of distinct ty])es may be recognizf'd, of which as many as three are 
found at the pri'siMit day among tlie same trilje. The essential unity 
of all of these, however, is jdainly manifest. 

The implements for hoop and pole consist of the hoop or target, the 
darts or poles, and, in some instances, especially made counting .st icks. 
A common and mo.st widel}’ distributed form of the hoop is twined 
with a network re.sernbling a .spider web, the counts being determined 
by tlu* particular holes which are penetrated by the darts. In another 
hoop the net, with the exception of an inner ring, which is attached 
by cords to the hoop, has disappeared. In stilt others, among the Ta- 
kulli, Wasco, Omaha, ami Tigua, there remain only four radial spokes 
or strands. In the Apache game these are reduced to a single median 
thong or coi’d, but notch«*s on the. hoop suggest the points of contact 
of the thong lashings. One of the Siouan hoops, known also to the 
Arapaho, has four sets of eipiidistant notches on its circumference. 
These notches agree with the marks of the world quarters on the cane 
dice and on the tubes of the hidden-ball game. 

In another group of the hooj) games we find a small ring with beads 
of ditferent colors set at (Hpiidistant points around its inner side. 
Different values are attributed to these beads, which count accord- 
ingly. On other small rings, as among the Pawnee, a single small 
bead is threaded on the interior of the ring. Marks indicating the 
quartei's are found upon some hoops, while others are entirely plain. 

The materials of the rings are equally varied. The netted hoop 
u.sually consists of a sapling lashed with rawhide. Other hoops are 
twined with cord (Mohave) or beads (Ute), and still others have a 
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central core wrapped with I'awhidc (N'avaho, Shoshoni, Tigua) or 
with bark (Umatilla, Kwakiiitl, Makali). The llopi have rings of 
com husks. Again, there are ringsof stone (Santa Barbara, Choctaw, 
Muskogee, Bellacoola, Mandan, Kwakiiitl), some of rough lava, as 
among the tribes of the I’acific, and others of finely finished qnart/.ite, 
as in the states of the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts. These stone 
rings are both with and without perforations, and among the Chero- 
kee Ave read of them being flat on oiu* side and convex on tin* other. 
The diameter of the hoop also varies, from 25 inches among the 
Oglala to 23 inches among the l*aiute. 

The darts employed are of several varieties. Arrows shot from a 
Ixiw or thrown by hand are common. .Simple straiglit shafts ai’e 
freciuently used, as well as jdain long poles made of a single piece. 
The Hopi and jthe Thomiison hav<* feather darts, Kor tlie netted 
hoop, a sapling with a forked end is commonly employed, 'I'he 
Apache have long joinh'd jioles, the ends marked with rings, which 
count in accordance with the way they fall upon the hoop. 'Hie 
Navaho use similar jointed poles with a thong attached, the divided 
ends of which count as they cat<*h in the ring. Among the Tigua 
(Isleta), the Keres (Laguna), and the Mandan the darts had thongs 
which caught in the ring. Tn an Omaha game there is a curved strip 
of rawhide forming a kind of trident at the end id' the jiole. 

Two short darts attached in the middle by a thong were used with 
the large hoop of the Dakota, and in a game i)layed by the ('addoan 
and Sionan stocks the throwing sticks were complicated with arcs 
and crossbars. 

The game was always played by males. I'here is no record of 
women participating. The number of players variial from two 
upward, but two appears to have been the primal number. In the 
ceremonial forms of the game a coinjileti* set of imjdeinimts con- 
sisted of a single ring and two poh's. 'i'he latter may be explained 
in many instances as the bows of (he (win W'ar Gods. The jointed 
poles of the Navaho and the .\pache may be regarded as the two bows 
tied together, and the same i‘xplana(ion may be offiwetl for the tied 
darts used with the lai'ge lioo]) by (he Dakota. 'Phe implement used 
by the Caddoan trilws is explained by tliem as representing a buffalo, 
the projecting curved head symbolizing the masculine organ. In 
playing, the long poles were ordinarily thrown after the moving ring 
by the two contestants; (he beaded ring was commonly rolled against 
some kind of barrier. In (he Delaware. .Seneca, and Niska games 
the player.s stood in two parallel lines, shooting at the hoop as il rolled 
between them. Among the Makah the linos converge. 

. For the playing field a level place was selected, and among some 
tribes especially prepared, i^uong the Mandan we read of timber 
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floors 150 fwt long. 'I'lio Apaclje play on a level ground, UK) feet 
long, with a rock in the center, from which the poles are hurled. 

Tlie Creeks had large inclosed courts with sloping sides, on which 
the spectators wt'ie seated. Among the Apache and the Nnvaho, the 
direction of the track is from noi-th to south. In refciHJiice to the 
season of the game, we learn that among the Wasco it is 2 dayeil at the 
time of the first run of sidinon, and among the Umatilla in the spring. 



Fi< . .'ill, Ihittory with sj)iili*r-w<.‘b (h'cnrntioii; iru'hi^s; ITd; i TnditiiiMt 

iMishon^riiovi, Arizona: oat. no. 7.570), Fioltl (Columbian MiiHouin. 

^Morgan describes it as jdayed la'tween different communities among 
(he Inxpiois. 

Information concerning the counts is meager. The Arapaho used 
<»ne hundred and the SImshoni six tally slicks. Amtyig the Apache it 
is the ])rincipal gambling game. It is commonly played for stakes of 
x'alue. but not infrequently for the arroAvs and darts used in the play. 

I’he explanation of the origin and significance of the game of 
hooj) and pole rests largely upon the identification of the hoop. The 
nett<‘d gaming hoop is readily seen to be the same as the netted shiel(l. 
one of the attributes of Ihp twin War Gods, Ahaiyutu and Matsailema, 
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of Ztini mythology. Mr Cushing had explained this shield as a 
framework, once padded with cotton, ami anciently used by the Ziirli 
as an actual shield in warfare." Upon the basis of this account the 
writer assnm<‘d that the game arost^ from the employment of this 



Puj. .W). Pullery bowl with siuclor-wob doforation: dijiiiieter, 10 Inches: Httpi Itidiuihs, 
Mislioiignovi, Arl/dum; cut. no. Tr>f»75, Fichl ( ’oluinbiuii Museum. 

practical shield in connection with the arrow or javelin. A passage 
in Cushing's Znni Folk Tales,'' where this netted sldeld. made oidy of 
nets and knotted cords, is descrilM'd as the kiaalan, water shield, a 

“The warrior carriod also tar«:Pts or shields of yucca or coitou cord, closely ncttctl 
across a strong, round hoop franm and citvt'rotl with n <oarscr and larger uct. which was 
only a niodttlcatlon ot tlu» carrying not (like those still in ust* by the I*ni)jigt». IMiua. and 
other Indians of HOuthc»rn Arizona), and which was turned to account us such, indet'd, on 
hunting and war expeditious. (Outlines of Zufii (.’roatlon Myths, 'rhirleeuth Auniinl Ue- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. WoK ISOd.) Elsewhere (A Ziiul Ftdk Talc of the 
Pndorworld. .Toiirnnl of Aiueriean b'olk t^ore, v. p. TcJi Mr (’ushlug speaks thu.s i»f 
their Rhlehltd : 

"Cord shiolds. — Pf-a-la-W'e (cord or cotttm shields!, evhlently an ancituil style of 
shield still surviving In the form of sacriticlal net shields of tin* priesthood of the How. 
Put the shields of these two gods [the twin War finds 1 were siipp«»s(‘fl to have be(*!i 
spun from the clouds, which, supporting the sky ocean, that in turn supported tin* sky 
world as this world Is believed to he supported by under waters and cloiuls. were hence 
possessed of (he power of floating— upward when turned up, downward when reversed." 
This refers to the War Owls covering their heads with their cord slilelds when descend- 
ing Into the under- world. 

337, 370, New York, 1001. 
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magical implement, led the writer, however, to reconsider the probable 
identity of this object, with the resulting conclusion that it was never 
used as a means of physical defense ; that it was, in fact, an adaptation 



Flg.MA. 




Fig. m. Pig. 648. 

Fia. 546. Netted ahield, bow, and arrows attached to plume offering; diameter of shield, 2| 
inches; Zuili Indians, Zuiii, New Mexico; cat. no. 22678, Free Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Fiq. 647. Plume offering; length, 21 inches; Zulll Indians, Zuhi, New Mexico; cat. no. 22678, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 548. Baho stand with netted shield; length, 54 inches; Hop! Indians, Oraibl, Arizona; cat. 
no. 88720, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


of the magical spider web spun by the Spider Woman, the mother of 
the Twins, the symbol of her protection. Bowls painted with a web 
are not uncommon among the ancient fictile ware of the Hopi in Ari- 
zona, as shown in figures 544, 545, from Mishongnovi. The net some- 
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times appears more or less regularly dotted with spots* Such figures 
I regard as representing the spider web with the dew upon it. The 
“ water shield ” of Ahaiyuta, from which he shook the torrents, was 
suggested, no doubt, by dew on the web. 

A miniature netted shield, with or without a tiny bow and arrows, 
is of frequent occurrence on objects employed in Zufii ceremonials. 
Such a shield with arrows is represented in figure 54G on a plume 
offering secured by the writer in 1002 from the shrine of the War (to<1 
on Corn mountain. As des(!ribed in the introduction, a similar netted 
shield is also seen associated with a male baho attached to each of the 
four baho stands (figure .'>48) placed upon the ITopi Powalawu altar* 
and the effigy of Piiokong, the lesser War (lod on the Oraibi snake altar, 
has a netted shield on his back. Feather flarts, precisely like those 



FlO. 549. Sacrificial feather darts from altar of War God; len^rih, IS inches; Zuill Indians, Ziifti, 

New Mexico; cat, no. 29683, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Ponnsylvaiiia. 

used in connection with a ring of corn husk among the Hopi (figure 
648), are sacrificed upon the altar of the Zuni War (Jod. Figun* .51*.) 
represents a set of four made for the writer in Zuni in 1902, identical 
with those he saw upon the shrine on Corn mountain. In the Ilopi 
04qbl ceremony at Oraibi, the manas discharge ct)rncoh feather darts 
at a netted wheel,® and in the Oraibi Maniu ceremony women slnmt 
arrows in a similar way into a bundle of vines.** Figure 552 repre- 

« These two bowls were excavated from ancient Hopi graves, at Mlshongnovi, by Mr 
Charles L. Owen, In 1000. In one this web is inclosed In ii broken circle of brown paint 
and divided into two segments by a median line of similar brown paint. On one side 
there are eleven brown strokes in the first set of spaces nearest the center, and on the 
other nine red strokes In the corresponding spaces. 

*'Mr Voth states that this particular nettwl shield Is asserted to represent simply a 
wheel (ngfilla) and the feather with the wheel also serves as a protection against the 
destructive sand storms. It is called hOkuhlsi, sand storm shutter. (The Oraibi Pu- 
wamu Ceremony, p. 77, Chicago, 11)01.) 

« See H. R. Voth, The Oraibi OAqUl Oremony, p. 23 and 42, Chicago, 1003. Mr Voth 
relates that on the fifth day of the OftqOl ceremony, Masfttolniwa, the chief priest, held 
a netted wheel, about 12 Inches in diameter, of the same pattern as the wheels used on 
the last day by the two Oftqbl manas f figure 550], consisting of a wooden ring, about 
tbree^uarters of an inch thick, which was filled with a network of small meshes. This 
la called bflchaiyanpl, water sieve, because the cloud deities have such strainers through 
which they sift or drop the ruin. 

• Doctor Fewkes, in describing this ceremony at Walpl, says a small package of 
comhttsks.’* The two women who shoot the package are called Wafihltaka, and their act 
of shooting Is said to typify lightning striking in the cornfield, an event which Is 
regarded as the acme of fertilisation, (tlopi Basket Dances. Journal of American Folk* 
T.k>re, y, 12, p. 91, 1899.) 
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sents fom' Marsui arrows, Marau hohohu, in the Free Museum of 
Science and Art of (he University of Pennsylvania (cat no. fiSSlO). 
They are made of reed, 18i to 21 inches in length, with wooden points; 
the feathers are obtained from the w'ing of the golden eagle. These 
arrows are described by the collector, Rev. H. R. Voth, as follows: 

These furows .(re made la the Ulva tin the 8th day of the Murnu ceremony by 
a man belonging to the Pakat (Reed) clan. In the public ceremony, on the ninth 
day, they iirc used by two of the Marau takas, who act as archers In the plaza. 
The arrows are shot Into the bundle, consisting of squash, melon, bean, cotton. 



Fiti. r>5(j. Nft rt tl hoops and ifalht-r d irts usotl by T)io OAqdl uiauas; Hopi Indians, Oniibi, Ari- 

zoun: from H. R. Voth. 

nritl (dluM* vines. At tlu' ebise of tlio eoroinony they are deposited In n shrine 
north of the in wlileh four old stone TN'iokoii^ fetiches are sitting on 

projertiiig rocks. 

.Vgain, in the lialakoiili ceremony, as witnessed by the writer at 
M’ali)i in the summer of 11)01, tlu? Lakone mana throw feather darts, 
made of ears of corn, into cloud symbols tvhich the priest, or Lakone 
taka, traced with meal upon the ground.'' 


“ See I)r J, Walter Fe\vke.s. Hop! Hasket. Dances. .Toiirnnl of American Folk-bore, v. 1-, 
p. SI, isan. Doctor KewkcH describes corncobs, Instead of ears of cori)> stuck with eagle 
feathers as used In the balakontl ceremony at WalpI in ISPH. He wltncsaed also the cere 
rnony at Oraibl. mentloiilm; r»ancobs as used there, and the one at Shlpaulovl, where two 
liaivcs of corncobs were employed. 
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Similur cm'inonios or ^iiUK‘s wore practised by the clitf-dwollors. 
as is attested by a nuiul)er of objects from Maneos canyon. Colorado, 
in the Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of Pennsyl- 
A'ania. Figure 5.53 represents a corncob sluitllecock' stuck witli a 
grouse feather; figure 554 a feather dart, with a hard-wood point to 
which a hawk feather is secured by a wrapping of yucca fiber: and 
figure 555 a ball of coai’se yucca stems, the latter identified by Mr 
Cushing as xised in the “ arrow-spearing game.” all from this localit 3 \ 



Fio. 651. (KwiOl manas throwing dartsi into Dotted hoop.s; Hoj)! Indians, Oraibi. Arizona: from 

H. H. Voth, 


The use of the niiiiiatiire netted shield as a protc'ctive amulet is 
widely distributed. J. (1. Kohl ^ describes a wooden rin^’ tner which 
thongs are drawn as a cradle anudet among the ("liipi)(‘wa at 
Apostle islands, AA^isconsin. ami an actual (ra<lle charm from the 
Chippewa, exhibited in the Colunihian Exjiosition at Chicago, was 
practically itlentical with the miniature mdted shields of the Zuni 
and the Hopi. Tin* Hupa employ a similar charm (ligurc on 

" Kltcld-tintid. Wauthniims round Lako Suporior. p. S. I.ondoit, l.sOe 
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their ivicker cradles, a small hexagonal object made by twisting 
white and black straw around three sticks placed crosswise, with 
ends equidistant. Netted shields are also common among the amulets 



Pio. 660. Marau arrowfi; length, 18^ to 21 inches; Hopl Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; cat. no. 8R810» 
Froo Mnseum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 



Fto. 668. Corncob feather dart; length, 71 inches; cliff -dwelling, Mancos ca^^yon, Colorado; 
Free Mnseum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 



Pio. 664. Feather dart; length, 10| inches; clifl-dwolling, Mancos canyon, Colorado; Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

and personal adornments of many of the Plains tribes. Figure 557 
represents a hair ornament collected by Rev. H. R. Voth from the 
Cheyenne of Oklahoma, in the United States National Museum (cat. 




Fig. .U5. 


Pig. 566. 


Pig. 66T. 



Pio. 666 . Yucca ball; diameter, H inohes; cUff.dwelUng, Mancos canyon, Oolerado; Free Ma- 
seum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 666. Cradle charm; diameter, 3 inches; Hupa Indians, Hupa valley, California; cat no. 

87166, Free Museum of Science and Art University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 667. Hair ornament (netted hoop); diameter, 4 inches; Cheyenne Indians, Olclahoma; cat 
no. 166868, United States National Museum. 


no, 166859), and figure 568 a similar object from the Crows of Mon- 
tana, in the Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of 
Pennsylvania (cat. no. 38505). The latter has a flint arrowhead and 
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a long down feather attached to the face of the net. Of two similar 
charms from the Grosventres (Algonquian) of Fort Belknap, Mon- 
tana^ in the Field Columbian Museum (cat. no. 60337, 60334), one is 
netted (figure 559), while the other is a simple hoop (figure 560) 
with buckskin thongs crossing at right angles. These are described 
by Doctor Dorsey, the collector, as hachieb, formerly much worn on 
the head and hair as a protection against dangers of various sorts. 
Analogous hoops are attached to two “medicine cords” (figures 
561, 562) from the Chiricahua Apache, figured by Capt. .John G. 
Bourke.“ 



Flg.fiSS. 



Pio. 658. Hair omamont (netted hoop); diameter, 2k inclies; Crow Indians, Montana; cat. no. 

88tS05, Free Mnsenm of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio, 5.69. Protective amulet (netted hoop); diameter, 2k inches; Qrosventro Indians, Montana; 
cat. no. 60637, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fia. 660. Prol^tive amulet (hoop); diameter, 2 inches; Grosvontro Indians, Montana; cat. no. 
60364, Field Columbian Museum. 


Small rings of twi.sted grass are used as amulets by the Navaho, as 
illustrated by specimens collected by Dr Edward Palmer (figure 563 
a, J), in the United States National Museum (cat. no. 9539). Sim- 
ilar illustrations of netted hoops and related rings might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and specimens may be found in every considerable 
collection of modern Indian ceremonial costume. From a sugges- 
tion made by Mr Louis L. Meeker, some, if not all, of these objects 
may be identified with gaming rings. He writes that the Cheyenne 
in Oklahoma use a hair ornament, consisting of a small ring, wh ich 

*Tbe M«aidae Man of the Apache. Ninth Annual Beport of the Bureau of Bthnologj. 
p. 6St. 1802. 
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they wear as a token of prowess in a game called hohtsin, in which a 
rolling target, consisting of a netted wheel, is used. Later he trans- 
mitted to the Avriter from the Oglala of Pine Ridge reservation, 
South Dakota, such a hair ornament, tahosmu, which the Indians of 
this tribe wear as a token of prowess in the elk game, kaga woskate. 
It consists of a ring of bent twig (figure otU), ' 2 \ inches in diameter, 
wrapped with eolori'd porcupijie quills, with an internal cross, and 
thongs for fastcjiing." 



FiK. Mil. 


Fig, 6tWtt. 


Fig. 6686. 


Fig. im. 


Pro. 661. Four-strand medioiini curd; Clilricaliua Apache Indiana, Arizona; from Bourke. 

Fig. 662 . Tliree-stitind modicino cord; Chiricahua Apat'.he Indians, Arizona; from Bourho. 

Pkj . r»68fj , 6. A mulcts of scented gmss; diameters, 1 f and 1 f inches; Na vaho Indians, New Mexico; 
€.‘at. no. 9.5.^*, United States Notional Museum. 


An examination of two similar hair ornaments collected hy the 
writer in 15)00 from the Ara]>aho of the Wind River reservation, 
Wyoming, reveals the fact that they are miniature gaming hoops, one 
(figure .5().5: cat no. 370051, Free Mnsimm of Science and Art of the 

" Mr CharlOH I.. Owen Informs the writer that the miniature gaming lioops In the Field 
rolumblan MuHeiim, collected hy him from the White Mountain Apache In Arizona In I0i)4, 
were w’orn hy men who played the pole game, as amulets to secure success In that game. 
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University of Poiiiisylvania) a siin|)l<* 1 h)o|) with notches, like (hat 
used by the Oglala and Yankton Dakota, and the other (ligure 5(>0; 



FlO. 564. Hair oraainviit; diaraotttr, inohos; Ogrlala DaknUt IiidiauH, Pino Uidgo rotiervalum, 
South Dakota; cat. no. 21942, Proo Muncum of Science iind Art, University of l*cunMylvani« 
Pta. 565. Hair ornament; diameter, 44 inches; Arapaho Indians, Wind Kiver reservation, Wyo- 
ming; cat. no. 87(XK1, Free Museum of Scdeticeand Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Flo. 566. Hair ornament; diameter, Jl inches; A raimho Indians, Wind River res<?r vat ion. Wyt> 
ming; cat, no. 87004, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

cat. no. 37004) with a median eord, like the gaming hoop of the 
Apache, and having the two darts secured on the rim. 
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The ring and feather dart, the netted hoop, and the largo budk- 
skin ring constantly recur in the masks used in the Hopi and Zuni 
ceremonials. The nose and mouth of the Hopi Hehea uncle katdna 
(figure 567) may be regarded as the dart and ring," and the large 
painted rings which surround the base of so many masks are to be 
identified with the leather-wrapi)ed gaming hoop. 



Pi«r. 867. Mg. 668. 

Pio. 667. Mask of Hehea tahaamn, or Hehea uncle katcina; Hopi Indiana, Arizona: oat. no. 
06452, Field Columbian Museum. 

Pio. 668. Deerskin plume worn with head ring; length, 18 inches: Hupa Hupa velley, 

California; oat. no, 87213, Free Museum of Science and Art, Unlyeraity of Pennsylvania. 


We discover a similar object in the heavy ring covered with buck- 
skin and red woodpecker crests, worn on the head - by the Hupa 

® It is not an unreasonable conclusion that the corn-husk rings which supply the place 
of mouths on other masks, as. for example, the QOtca mana (cat no. 66288, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum), are also gaming rings. Again, the ring of network forming part of 
the Hopi ceremonial head tablet (cat no. 16993. Field Columbian Museum) may be 
Identified with the netted wheel, and the checkered bands at the base of the Hopi face 
masks, such as that of the Ana katcina (cat no. 66286. Field Columbian Museum), with 
the simple ring which exists entire at the base of the other Zufii and Hopi masks. 
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(Athapascan) in northern California. Its derivation from the 
gaming ring is fjirther borne out by the two long plumes, covered 
with white deerskin and woodpecker crests, on Avooden for»! shafts 
(figure 568) that arc stuck on either side in front of the ring. 

The Flute priests at Oraibi wear a headdress consisting of a corn- 
husk ring (figure 569), pierced with two wooden darts, baho. and 
with four pins, on the ends of which arc fastened four gaming cups of 
four colors.® 



Fio. 609. Flute prieat'n hoaddreee; HopI Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; cat. no. 05789, Field Ooluni’ 

bian Muneuin. 

Before returning to the final <liscussion of the significance of the 
hoop-and'pole game, let us consider some of the ceremonial uses of 
rings analogous to the gaining ring. One of the most notable is the 
conjurer’s hoop (figure 570) of the Oglala Dakota. A specimen in the 
Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of I’eimsylvania 
(cat. no. 22241) consistsof a hoop, cangleska.^" spot ted wood," made of 

•Worn at ^ the fall ceremony of the Flute society. The cnp-shnpotl objects symbolize 
bloBBominff, hence the headdress Is sometimes called lansi, tiute blossoms.*' This hentb 
dress Is worn also by the Flute katciua and by a few others. 

84 BTH — 05 M ^28 
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a peeled branch about half an inch in diameter, tied with sinew, to form 
a ring 10 inches in diameter, and painted in four segments — ^yellow, 
red, blue, and black. It is accompanied with four sticks, 11^ inches 
in length, painted like the hoop, one yellow, one rod, one blue, and one 
black. A small calico bag, painted to correspond with the stick and 
containing tobac(X), is tied at the blunt end of each stick. These 
objects were made for the donor, Mr Louis L. Meeker, by Cangleska 
Luta, or Red Hoop, an Indian or mixed Cheyenne and Kiuksa Oglala 
parentage. I append Mr Meeker’s" account: 

A(rconlluff to Indian belief the hoop represents the ecliptic, or zodiac, or, as 
the Indian would say, Iho circle of day and night The yellow segment repre- 
sents the part between the eastern hoidzon and the zenith, over which the sun 

seems to .pass between sunrise and 
noon. The red segment rer^resents 
the part between the western horizon 
and the zenith, over which the sun 
seems to pass from noon to sunset. 
The blue represents the part from the 
western horizon to the nadir, the sup- 
posed course of the sun from sunset 
to nii<Iuight. The black ropreacaits the 
part from the nadir to the horizon, the 
supposed path of the sun from mid- 
night to sunrise. The colors ordina- 
rily used are yellow, from the juice of 
the prickly poppy ; red, from blood or 
red clay ; blue, from blue earth ; and 
black , from chn rcoa 1. Each co lor rep- 
resents a quarter of the globe, or, as 
an Indian would say, the colors de- 
note the places of the four winds. If 
the hooi) is set up perpendicularly, 
with tlie juncture of the reil and yel- 
low above, the former to the west and 
the latter to the east on the plane of 
the ecliptic, each color will be In Its 
proi^er position, as above dcscrlbecl. If the hoop is laid upon the ground In a 
horizontal position, with the juncture of the yellow and red to the north, it will 
give each of the four wdnds Its proper color — from north to east will be yellow ; 
east to south, black ; south to west, blue: and west to north, red. 

Each stick lielongs to one of the four winds, as indicated by its color. In case 
of sickness, the hoop, sticks, and tobacco l)orne by the sticks are offered In the 
following manner to secure recovery: The hoop is laid In the center of the 
lodge or on the ground In the ix)sitlon described above. The performer takes 
each stick and sets it upon its color on the hoop, point down, nt the same time 
chanting the syllables he and e, he e, she, and e o, with or without improvised 
words of his own, relating to morulug or forenoon, hanhanua ; dawn, anpao ; 
noon, wlcokala; evening, htayetu; midnight, hancoklya; and tate, wind, 
with or without the name of the color of the stick — zl, yellow ; sa, red ; to, 
blue ; and sapa, black. 

• Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, v. 8, p. 252, Philadelphia, 1902. 














Pjo . 570. (Conjuror’s hoop and Rti<‘kM; diameter 
of h(X)p, 10 iiiohoH; Of'lalu Dakota Indians, 
South Dakota; cat. no. 2:^1, Free Museum of 
Science and Ai*t, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Chant 

III ya ye, hi ye ye, bl yn ye. ya-lii ye ye. 

HI ya ye, hi ye ye, hi ya ye. yu-hl ye ye. 

HI ya ya, hi ye ye, hi ya ye, ya-hi ye ye. 

Hi ya ya, hi ye ye, hi ya ye, ya-hl ye ye. 

JmprovisatUtH 

Ta te zi, hi ya ye, ta to sa, ya-hl ye ye. 

Ta te to, hi ye ya, ya hi ye. ta-te sa pa. 

An pa o, hi ya ya, han haii na. wi-eo ka la. 

Hta ye tu, hi ya ya, ya hi ya, han-c*o ka ya. 

Both ohonia and finproviaation are roi)eat€Hl and <*oTitinuod at pleasure. The 
seale is in a minor key and the chant rises and falls, hejriiminii' low, heeoining 
higher, and again low. 'Fhe pupils in the schools say the syllables hi ya ye 
and hi ye ye are corre<*tly rendered in English by Ihe kindergarten ehonis, 
“Hence this way, heru'e that way.” I holleve. however, that “Hence this one, 
hence that one ” is more nearly corretd, if, Indeed, they have any meaning. 
Most Indians say they have none. 

Two of the sticks laid across the hoop are from north to south; the others 
from east to west. A llght-(!olored stick Is laid from north to south, and a 
dark-colored one from east to west, either red and black, or yellow and blue. If 
red and blue are used, and re<’overy does not take place, rod and black will bo 
used when the ceremony is repeated. The other two sticks are hehl In the 
hand of the performer, who continues to chant he and c with variations until 
well-nigh exhausted. The hoop and sticks are then carried away and left on 
some hill as far away from all forms of animal life as possible. 

According to their explanations, the Indians believe the four winds carry 
incense to the four i>owers of the universe. ^Fhe efli(*a(*y of th(* rit(» is supposed 
to depend upon the mysterious ixiwer of the performer, the weirdness and 
length of the chant, and the height and solitude of the place where the oti’eri ng 
is left. Remains of these hoops may l)e found on the tops of remote ami lonely 
hills in every Indian community where I have Ihhmi stationed. 

The acc*ount here given describes the most (*0111111011 use of the hoop. I have 
learned that it Is useil in many ceremonies by the nuHlicine iikmi. In July 
last I saw one of the Imkijis and siipiiosed it was us(h1 in a game. Evasive 
answers were given to my inquiries, but there was a young man on ids di^ath- 
bed, and month after month many hoops were I’tMpiiivd.- In ordiT to obtain 
coloring matter for them it was at last adiiiithxl that the hoofis \,'<‘r(‘ for the 
benefit of the invalid, and 1 at last saw the performance, which took place at 
night. The Indians are unwilling to tell their customs, partly h(*cause the 
medicine men do not approve, and partly because they do not <*arc to liave 
. their sacred customs made the object of ridicule. 

The Navaho make rings which Col. James Stevenson refers to as 
gaming rings (figure 571), on the first day of the ceremony coinrnonly 
called Yebitchai, performed as a healing rite for a nieinl)er of the 
tribe. He gives the following account® of a perfornuinco which he 
witnessed in October, 1888, at Kearns canyon, Arizona : 

•Ceremonial 0 # HsRjeltl Dalljle and Mythical Sand Painting of the Navajo Indians. 
Btghth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 1’37, I89l. 
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Durinf? the Afternoon of tlie 12th tho8e who were to take part In the cere- 
monial received orders and Instrucrtions from the song priest One man went to 
collect twigs, with which to make tw’elve rings, each 6 Inches in diameter. These 
rings represenUnl gaining rings, which arc not only used by the Navajo, hut are 
thought highly of by the genii of the rocks. fFigure 571.] Another man 
gathereii willows with which to make the emblem of the concentration of the 
four winds. 

1'he square was made by dressiMl willows crossed and left projecting at the 
corners each 1 inch beyond the next The corners wore tied together with white 
cotton (‘ord, and each corner was ornamented with the under tail feather of the 
eagle. These artic.'lt'S wore laid in a niche behind the thourglst, whose perma- 
nent seat was on the west side of the lodge facing east. The night ceremony 
commenced shortly after dark. All those who were to participate were imme- 
diate friends and relatives of the invalid, excepting the theurgist or song priest, 
he iieing the only one who rcH*eived dircsd <*oinpensation for his professional serv- 
ices. The cost of su(*h a ceremony is no inconsiderable item. Not only the 
exorbitant fee of tlie theurgist must be paid, but the entire assendilage must be 

fcMl during the nine days’ ceremonial at the ex- 
pense of the invalid. assisted !»y his near relatives. 

A ln*Igid fire burned in the lodge, and siiortly 
after dark the invalid appeared, and sat uiHin a 
blanket, which was placeil in front of the song 
priest. Previously, however, three men iiad pre- 
pared themselves to personate the gods — Hasjeltl, 
llostjoglam, and ITostjobokon — and one to per- 
sonate the gtxldess, Ilostjoboard. They left the 
lodge carrying their masks in their hands, went 
a short distance away, and put on their masks. 
Then Hasjeitf and Ilostjoghon returneii to the 
lodge, and Hasjeltl, amid hoots, “hn-hoo-hu-huh !” 
place<J the square which he carried, over the in- 
valid’s head, and Hostjoghon shook tw^o eagle 
w'ands, one in each band, on each side of tlie in- 
valid’s head and body, then over his head, mean- 
while hooting in his peculiar way, “ hu-u-u-u-xih ! ” He then followed Has- 
jeltl out of the lodge. The men representing Ilostjobokon and Ilostjoboard 
came In alternately. llostjolKxkon took one of the rings, which had been made 
during the afternoon, and now lay uixm the blanket to the right of the invalid, 
and placed It against the 8ole.s of the feet of the invalid, who was sitting with 
knees drawn up, and then against his knees, palms, breast, each scapula, and 
top of his bead; then over bis mouth. While touching the different parts of the 
body the ring was held with both hands, but when placed to the mouth of the 
invalid it was taken in the left hand. The ring was made of a reed, the ends 
of which were secured by a long string wrapped over the ring like a slip noose. 
When the ring was placed over the mouth of the invalid the string was pulled, 
and the ring dropped and rolled out of the lodge, the long tall of white cotton 
yarn, with eagle plume attached to the end, extending far behind. Hostjoboard 
repeated this ceremony with a second ring, and so did Hostjobokon and Hostjo- 
board alternately, until the twelve rings were dlsposedvof. Three of the rings 
were afterward taken to the east, three to the south, three to the west, and 
three to the north, and deposited at the base of plfion trees. The rings were 
plactexi over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, cause him to talk with one 
tongue, and to have a good ralud and heart. The other portions of the body were 
touched with them for physical benefit. When the rings had all been rolled out 



Pro. 5TI. Gaming ring used in 
Gie ceremony called Yobltchai; 
Navaho Indians, Arizona; from 
James Stevenson. 
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of the Io<lRe Hnsjeltl eiitere«l, foUowMl by IIontJoRhon. He jMiHsert flip Hquarc 
(the concentrated winds) four times over the liead of the invalid during his 
boots. Ilostjoghon then wuv«l Ida turkey 
wands about the head and body of tlie in- 
valid, and the first day’s ceremony was at 
an end. 

A stone ring from the Cheyenne of 
Oklahoma, in the United States Na- 
tional Museum (cat. no. 1()()0‘20) is 
described by the collector, Rev. H. R. 

Voth, as a medicine wheel (figure 
672) . It consists of a flat ringof lime- 
stone, 4^ inches in diameter, painted 
red, and inscribt'd with deep grooves, 
simulating wrappings, extending around it. On the face are engraved 
a star and opposite to it a moon. This ring serves to illustrate the trans- 



Kio. fiTB. Stono medicine rinK; diame- 
ter, 4 j inches; Cheyenne Indians, Okla- 
homa; cat. m>. L00029, United States 
National Museum. 



Fio. 578. Gaining wheel and sticks used in Ghost dance; Dakota Indians, South Dakota: from 

Mtsmey. 

Actual practical game rings are used ceremonially at the present 
day. The writer saw a practical netted hoop worn on the back of 
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a Yanktonai Dakota at a grass dance at Fort Peck, Montana, in the 
summer of 1890. Mr James Mooney® also relates several instances 
in his account of the Ghost dance among the Sioux. 

At a Ghost dance at No Water’s camp, near Pine Ridge . . , four arrows, 
headed with bone in the olden fashion, were shot up Into the air from the center 
of the circle and afterward gathered up and jiung upon the tree, together with 
the bow, a gaining wheel and sticks [figure 673], and a staflf of peculiar shape. 



Fig. 574 . Arapaho Sun Dance altar with wheel, Oklahoma; from 001*807. 


Elsewhere he says ; 

In the Ghost dance at Rosebud and Pine Ridge, as usually performed, a young 
woman stood in the center of the circle, holding out a pipe toward the messlab 
in the west, and remained thus throughout the dance. Another young woman 
usually stood beside her holding out a bilqati wheel ... In the same way. 
This feature of the dance Is said to have been introduced by Short Bull. 

Mr Mooney ^ states further : 

It is said that the medicine man of Big Foot’s band carried such a hoop 
with him in their flight from the north, and displayed It at every dance held 
by the band until the fatal day of Wounded Knee. ... To the Indian It 
symbolizes tbe revival of the old-time games. 

The ring, or wheel, plays a very considerable part in the ceremony 
of the Sun dance among the Plains tribes. Dr George A. Dorsey** 

« The Ghost dance Religion. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 

1806. 

^Ibld., p. 1064. Mbld., p. 107.5. ^The Arapaho gun Dto^, p. 12, Chicago, 1003. 
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describes it as the object esteemed next after the great tribal medicine, 
the flat pipe, among the northern Arapaho. I'he wheel used by them 
in their Sun dance is described by him as follows: 

The object (heholti) is about IS inches in dlnmoter lilguro 574). It is made 
of a rectanisular piece of wood, one end of which iniicrs like the tall of a ser- 
pent, tlie other being rudely fashioiicd to represiMit a serpent’s head. Near the 
head of the serpent are several wra!)pings of blue beads, wliich have replaced 
BOiall red berries which formerly, octaipied this place. At four opi>oslte sides of 
the wheel are Incised designs, two of them being in the form of crosses, the other 
two resembling the conventionalized Thunderbird. These designs arc similar 
to those found on gaming wheels, useil by Arapaho and other IMalns bribes. 
Attached by means of short buckskin thongs arc also four complete sets of the 
tall feathers of an eagle. The spa<*lng of these feathers is not now uniform, 
but according to IIAwkan, they should have been grouped In equal numbers 
near the four incised markings on the wheel. As an eagle tail has 112 feathers, 
there would thus be. In all, 48 feathers on the wheel. At times, however, 
the wheel does not possess such a large number of eagle’ tail feathers, but a 
single tail la divided into four, and there are thus tliree feathers for tanrh 
marking. . . . The feathers on the w’heel at the present time number 24, 

there being thus two eagle tails represented, with six feathers to ea(!h marking. 
The in.side of the wheel is painted red, while the outer i)erlphery is stained 
blaok. 

Referring to the symbolism of the wheel, Do(?tor Dorsey says: 

According to HAwkan and one or two other authorities, the disk Itself repre- 
sents the sun. while the actual baud of wood represents a tiny water-snake, 
called henig6, and which is said to l)o found in river.s, in lakes, near ponds, 
and in buffalo wallows. Later In the ceremony, this lake or pool of sweet 
water is represented, while near by on a forked stick, is the owner of the i)ooI, 
a little bird. . . . This serpent is said to be the most harmless of all snakes. 

The wheel thus, representing this snake, has a derived meaning, and represents 
the water which surrounds the earth. The additional idea was also put forth that 
while the wheel re[>resents a harmless snake, all snakes are powerful to charm, 
and hence the wheel Is a sign of gentleness and meekness. The blue beads 
around the neek of the snake represent the sky or the lieavens, which are clean 
and without blemish ; the color blue among the Arapaho is also typical of friend- 
ship, The four inside markings (hftanni) on the wheel represent the Four-Old- 
Mon who are frec^uently addressinl during the ceremony, and who staml walcli- 
ing and guarding the inhabitants of this world. The Four-Old-Men may also 
be called the gods of the four world quarters and to them the Sun Dance priest 
often makes supplication that they may live to a great age. ’fhe Four-Old-Men 
are also spoken of as the Thunderbird, having power to watch the inhabitants, 
and In their keeping Is the direction of the winds of the eartli. ’I’liey therefore 
represent the living element of all people. If the wind l)lows fivmi the north, 
it Is said to come from the Old-Mau-of-the-North, who controls the wind 
of that end or quarter of the world. Another prices! states more definitely that 
the Four-Old-Men are Summer, Winter, Day, and Night, who though they 
travel In single file, yet are considered as occupying the ff>ur <ardinal points. 
Thus, according to direction and the Arapaho color scheme, Day and Summer 
are the Southeast and Southwest. res|>cetlvely. and are black in color, while 
Winter and Night are the Northwest and Northeast, respectively, and are 
red In color. Inasmuch as Sun Is regarded as the grandfather of the Four-Old- 
Men, it is more than likely that the wheel may be regarded as the emblem of the 
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Sun. The Four-OIrt-Mcn are eonsldercil ns ever-present, ever-watching sentinels, 
ulwny.s alert to giianl the people from harm Jtnd injury. The same word, 
hftanni. is also applied to certain markings used in the Old-Woman’s lodge, 
tile meaning of which is given varloiisiy as tiie four elements of life, the four 
courses, the four divides. Thus it is said that when one traveling the trail of 
life gets over tlie fourth divide lie has reached the winter of old age. The 
Morning Star is llie messenger of the Four-Old-Mcu, as are also the young men 
during ceremonies. 

'I'he four clusters of feathers also represent the Pour-Old-Men, The feathers 
collectively rejiresent tlie Tlmnderldrd, whleli gives rain, and they therefore 
represent a prayer for ruin. <-onseiiuently for vegetation. . . . The wheel, us a 

whole, tiien, may be said to be symbolic of the creation of the world, for it 
represents the sun. eartii, tlie sky, the watei*, and the wind. In the great 
Sun l)niu*o dramatization the wheel Itself Is reiiresented in the person of the 
grandfather of tlie IsHlge-Maker, or the “ Transferer ” as he Is <‘nlled. 

In the coiirst' of the same paper Doctor Dorsey tells how the wheel 
is wrapped in calico and htickskin and suspended on a pole or tripod 
at the back of the lodge of the owner or keeper. It is his duty to 
preserve the whe(d inviolably sacred. The wheel under certain cir- 
cumstances may be unwrapjied by the keeper. Tliis is usually done at 
the instance of some individual who has made a vow. A new wrap- 
per must be furnished by the jjerson making the vow ; hence the term 
“ wrap the wheel ” applied to the. ceremony. A detailed account is 
given of this performance. Stories arc told of the miraculous move- 
ments of the wheel. f)n one oecasion it was seen flying, and changed 
into an eagle." 

The wheel was first kept in the Rabbit tipi.* On the second day of 
the ceremony the whexil was carried into the sweat lodge and plaa*d 
to the west of the firepla(*e, the head of the snake facing the east.'’ 
Later it was carried back to the Rabbit tipi.** Here it was placed on 
its support, a small willow stick, sharpened at one end and split at 
the other to fonn a crotch.'’ While it was in the Rabbit tipi a heal- 
ing ceremony was performed by its aid.' On the fifth day it was 
placed on its support behind the buffalo skull on the sod altar (figure 
.574).'' Here, on the stwenth day, it was held up to the center pole 
during the dance, and placed over the head of one of the chief partic- 
ipants.* In the origin myth of the wheel * the maker of the original 
is said to have painted i( and placed the Four-Old-Men at the cardinal 
points. Not only were thes<> Old-Men located upon the w'heel, but also 
the morning star (cross) ; a collection of stars sitting together, per- 
haps the Pleiades; the evening star (Lone Star); chain of stars 
(seven buffalo bulls) ; five stars called a “ hand,” and a chain of stars 
which is the lance; a circular group of seven stars overhead, called 
the “old camp; ” the sun, moon, and Milky Way. 

■ The Arapaho Sun Dance, p. 21, Chicago, 1003. ■■ Ibid., p. 49. * Ibid., p. 122. 

» Ibid., p. .38. • Ibid., p. «8. * Ibid., p. 142. 

<■ Ibid, p. 47. r Ibid., p. «7. ‘ Ibid., p. 206. 
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Taking into Consideration all the above facts concerning hoop 
or ring, the writer regards the gaming hoop as referable to the netted 
hoop, which in turn may 1m? regarded as the net shield of the twin 
War (lods. This object, which the Twins derived from their grand- 
mother, the Spider Woman, is naturally employed, with or without 
the bows or darts, as a protective amulet. The hoop or ring stands 
as the feminine symbol, as opposed to the dart or arrows, which are 
masculine. The implements of the game together represent the 
shield and the bows or darts of the War (Jods. 

ALOONQlllAX SnX K 

Abapaho. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Free. Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 116927. Hoop of sapling (figure 575), 10 inches in diameter. 



FiO. 516. Netted hoop; diameter, 10 Inches; Arapaho Indians, WyominR; t^at. nu. Free Mii 
seum of Science and Art, Univoraity of Pennsylvania. 

PlO. 576. Darts for netted hoop; length, 42 inches; Ampaho Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

covered with a network of rawliide, which passes over the edge of 
the hoop forty-five times. The hoop has been painted blue: an 
old specimen. 

Cat. no. 36973. Darts (four), consisting of willow saplings (figure 
576) forked at the end; length, about inches. 

Collected by the writer in 1900. 
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ABAPAno. Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation, Oklahoma. ^ 

Mr James Mooney “ describes the game of the baqati, wheel, among 
the Arapaho, which, he says, “was practically obsolete among the 
Prairie tril)es, but which is being revived since the advent of the 
(ihost dance. As it was a favorite game with the men in the olden 
time.s, a great many of the songs founded on these trance visions refer 
to it, and the whetd and sticks are made by the dreamer and carried 
in the dance as they sing.” 

The game is played with a wheel (ba'qati, large wheel) and two 
pairs of throwing-sticks (qa'qa-u'nfitha). The Cheyenne call the 
wheel ii'ko'yo or iikwi'u, and the sticks hoo'isi'yonots. It is a man’s 
game, and tliere are tliree players, one rolling the wheel, while the 
other two, each armed with a pair of throwing sticks, run after it 
and throw the sticks so as to cross the wheel in a certain position. 
The two throwers are the conte.stants, the one who rolls the wheel 
being merely an assistant. Like most Indian gamers, it is a means of 
gambling, and high stakes are sometimes wagered on the result. It is 
common to the Arapaho, Cheyenne, Siou.x, and probably to all the 
northern Prairie tribes, but is not found among the Kiowa or the 
Comanche in the south. 

The wheel is about 18 inches in diameter, and consists of a fle.xible 
young tree branch, stripped of its bark and painted, with the two ends 
fastened together with sinew or buckskin string. At ecjual di.stances 
arouiul the circumference of the wheel are cut four figures, the two 
opposite each other constituting a pair, but distinguished by different 
colors, usually blue or black and red, and by lines or notches on the 
face. These figures arc designated simply by their colors. Figures 
of birds, crescents, etc., are sometimes also cut or painted upon the 
wheel, but have nothing to do with the game. 

The sticks are light rods, about 30 inches long, tied in pairs by a 
peculiar arrangement of buckskin strings, and distinguished from one 
another by piece's of cloth of different colors fastened to the strings. 
There is also a pile of tally sticks, usually a hundred in number, 
about the size of lead pencils and painted gre^in, for keeping count 
of the game. The sticks are held near the center in a peculiar man- 
ner between the fingers of the closed hand. Wlien the wheel is rolled, 
each player runs from the same side, and endeavors to throw the 
sticks so as to strike the wheel in such a way that when it falls both 
sticks of his pair shall be either over or under a certain figure. It 
requires dexterity to do this, as the string has a tendency to strike 
the wheel in such a way as to make one stick fall under and the other 
over, in which case the throw counts for nothing. The players assign 

•Tbe Qboat-dauce Bellglon. bViurtoenth Annual Ueport ol the Bureau of Btbnolofcr, 
p. 094, 1806. 
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their own value to each figure, the usual value being 5 points for one 
and 10 for the other figure, with double that number for a throw 
which crosses the two corresponding figures, and 100 tallies to the 
game. 

The wheel-and-stick game, in some form or another, was almost uni- 
versal among our Indian triljcs. Another game among the Prairie 
tribes is played with a netted wheel and a single stick or arrow, the 
effort being to send the arrow through the netting as nearly as ])oasi- 
ble to the center or bull’s-eye. This game is called ana'wati'n-hati, 
playing wheel, by the Arapaho. 

In a myth entitled “ Light-Stone,” related by Dr ( Jeorge A. Dorsey,® 
the following wheel games are enumerated: Big wheel, running- 
wheel, and medicine-wheel. 

In the story of “ The White Crow,” related by Dr A. L. Kroeliej-,* 
there is the following reference to the w’heel game : 

Close to the camp the people were playing with the sacred arrows and the 
sacred wheel. Two young men threw the whetd towards an obstacle and then 
followed It Just as If they were running a race. 

In Doctor Dorsey’s story, entitled “ Found-in-Grass,” are two 
twins, Spring-Boy and By-the-Door, who correspond with the twin 
War Gods. Spring-Boy is blown away by a terrific wind and is 
found by an old woman, who names him Found-in-Grass. lie in- 
duces her to make him a bow and arrows and a netted wheel. She 
went out and cut a green stick and bent it into a ring, and also cut 
rawhide into small strips. From these articles she made a small 
netted wheel. One morning he gave his netted wheel to his grand- 
mother and directed her to roll it toward him and say that a fat 
buffalo cow was running toward him. Sure enough ther(^ came run- 
ning to him a red cow. This cow he shot with his arrows. The 
operation was repeated, resulting in his shooting a fat buffalo steer 
and a big fat bull; in this way a supply of meat was procured. 
Blackfeet. Blood reserve, All)erta. (Cut. no. SBHl, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Ring, 3 inches in diameter, covered with buckskin, painted red, 
with eight spokes attached inside the rim at equidistant pt)iiits, 
four being spirals of brass wire and four alternate ones of la ads. 
Of the latter, one consists of two Ijeads, one red and one blue; 
another of three, two green and one brass; and the third, of 
three, one red, one blue, and one red; and the fourth of three 
red. Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey. 

Montana. (Cat. no. 22708, Free Museum of Science and Art, 

University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ring (figure 577), 2| inches in diameter, wrapped with buckskin 
painted red, and having six interior spokes, three consisting 

*TradltlQiw of the Arapaho, p. 181, Chlcauo, 1903. ‘Ibid., p. 275. Ibid.. i>. dOl. 
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of two dark-blue glass l)eads with a l>ead of spiral brass wire 
next (he center, and three consisting of pyramidal spirals of braas 
wire, two with red glass beads and one with a yellow glass bead 
next the center. 



This specimen was collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who 
states that (he game is played with two iron-pointed arrows shot from 
a bow toward the ring, the count being detennined 
by the proximity of the arrow to the ring. 

Bdackfeet. Montana . 

Dr George Bird Grinnell® says: 

A favorite pastime in the day was gambling with a 
Hiiiall wheel called Itrse'-wah. This wheel was about 4 
inches in diameter, and had live sr^okes, on which were 
strung different-c-olored bea<l8, made of bone or horn. A 
level, smooth piece of ground was selected, at each end of 
which was pla<*ed a log. At each end of the course were 
two men, who gambled against encli other. A crowd 
always surrounded them, betting on the sides. The wheel 
was rollo<l along the <‘ourso, and each man at the end 
whence It started, darted an arrow at it. The ('ast Was made just before the 
wheel reached the log at the opposite end of the track, and points wore counted 
according as ihe arrow pjissed l)Otweeii the spokes, or when the wheel, stopped 
by the log, was In conta<*t with the arrow% the fK)sition and nearness of the 
different beads to the arrow reprcn^eiiting a certain number of points. The 
player who first scored 10 fwints won. It was a very difticnilt game, and one 
had to be very skillful to \vln. 


Fi(». .*177. Gaming ring; 
<liamet.er, 2} InrheH; 
Blackfoot Indians, 
Montana; cat. no. 22768, 
Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Southern Alberta. 

Rev. John MacLean ** describes the hoop-and -arrow game as fol- 
lows : 


A board, 8 or 10 inches In width, is placini on its edge upon the ground, 
held in place by small stakes driven into the ground ; and another, in the same 
fashion, about 12 feet distant. The contestants play in pairs. Each holds In his 
right hand an arrow, and one of them a small wheel, having fastened to it a 
bead, or special mark placed iiinm it Standing at one end and inside the 
board, they run together toward the other board. The contestant having the 
wheel rolls it on the ground, throwing it with such force that it strikes the board. 
As the two men run they throw their arrows against the board, and as near 
the wheel as they can. When the wheel falls, they measure the distanf*e between 
the point of the arrows and the bead or special mark on the wheel, and the 
arrow w^jlch lies nearest to this point has won the throw. They continue this 
running and throwing until the one who has reache<l the number agreed upon as 
the end of tlie game has won. The number of iwints made by the contestants 
are kept by means of small sticks held in the hands. SeveraUpairs of contest- 
ants sometimes play after each other, and for days they will continue the game, 
surrounded by a large number of men, old and young, who are eagerly betting 
upon the result. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 18.3, New York, 1892, 
^Canadian Savage Folk, p. 55, Toronto, 1896. 
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Chbyunnf, and Arapaho. Oklahoma, ((^at. no. 20a78!». United 
States National Museum.) 

Hoop (figure 578), 12 inches in diameter, laced with rawhide, the 
leather passing forty-eight times around the edge. Half the net 
on one side of the principal division is painted blue and the 
other half red; the colors are reversjnl on the opposite side. 
Collected by E. Oranier. 



Plg. 678. Fig. 67». 

Pio. 678. Netted hoop; diameter, 12 incbea; Cheyenne and Arapahi > ludiaiiH, ( Hclahoma; cat. no. 
206789, United States National Mnseum. 

FlO. 679. Netted hoop; diameter, 131 Inches; Cheyenne Indians, Oklahoma; rat. im. 166846, United 
States National Musentn. 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma, (Cat. no. 165845, United States National 
Museum.) 

Hoop, a bent sapling laced with a net of rawhide, as shown in figure 
579 ; diameter, 13| inches ; the thong passes over the edge thirty- 
six times. Collected by Rev. H. R. Voth. 

Two other Cheyenne gaming hoops in the United States National 
Museum (cat. no. 152814), diameters, 12 and 13 inches, collected by 
Mr Mooney, appear to be models. The net is irregular, and does 
not seem to be put on with the system and care that characterize the 
old hoops. 

Darlington, Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 18735, Free Mu.seum of 

Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Hoop, a lient sapling 7 inches in diameter, with a network of raw- 
hide. A red down feather is attached to the hoop by a sinew. 
Apparently a model. The netting, which is (!oarse., p.'»s.ses over 
the hoop eighteen times. Collected by Mr George E. Starr, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr Louis L. Meeker thus describes the hoop game, ha-ko-yu-tsist: 
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The plftyer hold« a stick, and thrusts It through a wheel with four spokes, 
made of very light material, and so notched that different counts are made by 
thrusting in different places, 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma. 

Dr A. L. Kroebcr® in his Cheyenne Tales pives the following 
account : 

There was a large camp near a spring called Old-woman’s spring. The 
people were ainu.siiig themselves hy games, and were playing the “buffalo 
game” with rolling hoops. Two young men were standing by, watching. They 
were painted alike and dressed alike and wore the same headdresses, and both 
wore buffalo-robes. Finally one of them told the people to call every one and 
that all shouhl watch him ; that he would go Into the spring, and bring back 
food that would be a great help to the people ever after. The other young man 
also said that he would bring them food. There was an entrance to the spring, 
formed by a great stone, and by this the two young men descended Into the 
spring, both going at the .same time. They found an old gray-headed woman 
sitting, and she showed them on one side fields of corn, and on. the other herds 
of buffalo. Then one of the young men brought back corn, and the other buffalo 
meat, and the i)eoT)le feasted on both. And that night the buffalo came out of 
the spring; and there have heenjierds of thcmi ever since, and corn has been 
grown too. 

Chippewa. Turtle luoiuitiiin, North Dakota. (Cat. no. 448 t» Arncri- 
rati Museum of Natural History.) 



Fto. .5H0. Nette l lioop and dart; diameter of hoop, Ilf Inches; length of dart, inches; Chip- 
pewa Indiana, Turtle inountaiu, North Dakota; cat. no. American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Hoop (figure 580), 11| inches in diameter, netted, with buckskin 
thongs, the thongs painted red, the edge of the hoop wrapped 
with black cloth, a wpinre orifice in the center of the thongs 
wrappeil with red cloth ; accompanied by a straight dart made 
of a sapling 3 feet long, painted red, with a black band, and a 
feather tied to the handle end. 

This specimen was collected in 1903 by Dr William Jones, who 
gives the nanie of the game as tititipanatuwanagi, rollers, and says 
that it is played by anyone. 

Delawares. Ontario. 

Dr Daniel G. Brinton ® gives the following account from conversa- 
tions with Rev. Albert Seqaqkind Anthony : 


« .Tournal of American Folk-Lore. v. 12, p. 162, Boston, 1000. 

^ Folk-lore of the Modern Lenape. Bfisays of an Americanist, p. 180, Philadelphia, 1800. 
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A very popular sport wiis with a hoop, tuutimiHti, and spear or arrow, 
alluntb. The players arranged themselves In two parallel linos, some 40 feet 
apart, eaoh one armed with a reed spear. A lioop was then rolled rapidly at an 
equal distaneo between the lines. Kaeh player hurled his spear at it, the object 
being to stop the hoop by casting tlie spear witidn its rim. Wlien stopped, the 
shaft must He within the hoop, or the shot dbl not count. 

Grosventrp. Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. OOHSO, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Hoop (figure 381), a bent sapling 10 inches in diameter, netted with 
hide, which passes over the ring thirty-four times. 

Collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who describes it as 
eniployed in the game of hatchieb. 

Tn playing, the wheel is rolled forward on the ground, when the 
player-s hurl toward it slender spcai's, or darts, the object being to 



Fig. .581. 



Fig. 5H2. 


Flo, 581, Netted htjop; diamotor, 10 IncheB: GrosveiitrH Indians, Montana; cat. no. Field 
Columbian, Museum. 

Fig, 688. Netted h(x>p; diameter, ineboH; Piegan Indians, Alberta; cat. no. 6fl535;i, Field 
Columbian Museum. 


pierce one of the holes formed by the buckskin lacing of the wheel. 
These holes vary in size, and each has its own ])roper name and value; 
the latter, however, «mld not be learned. The holes an^ named as 
follows: Large hole in center, ita, or heart; holes inclosed Avithin the 
parallel lines crossing at right angles, anataynn, or hutfalo bulls; 
large holes outside the parallel lines, behe, or buffalo cows; small tri- 
angles formed at points of cross lacing, wunha, or buffalo calves; 
large holes next to the wooden ring, chadjithn, or wolves; small holes 
formed by the crossing of the thongs next to the wooden ring, caawu, 
or coyotes. 

This game is played by men and formerly stakes of much value 
were wagered on the result. 

PnEQAN. Alberta. (Cat. no. 69353, Field Columbian Museum.) 
Hoop of cherry sapling (figure 682), 16^ inches in diameter, laced 
with a network of rawhide, which passes around the edge twenty- 
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eight times. (Collected by Mr R. N. Wilson. In another similar 
specimen in (he same museum, cat. no. 69352, the thong passes 
thirty times around the edge. 

I^iEOAN. Allx'rta. (Cat. no. 64350, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Iron ring (figure 583), 3| inches in diameter, 
wrapped with buckskin and having eight 
rows of colored glass beads of three each, ar- 
rangjHl within, like the spokes of a wheel. 
The beads arc of ditferent colors, as follows: 
Three white; three red; two black and one 
dark blue; two green and one. black; three 
yellow; three light blue;’ two black and one 
red; two green and one blue. Collected by 
Mr R. N. IV'ilson, who describes it as us(jd in a ring-and-arrow game. 

Sauk and Foxes. Iowa. (Cat. no. American Museum of Nat- 
ural History.) 

Four rings of elm bark (figure 584), 2, 2^, 3, and 34 inche.® in 
diameter, and a little bundle of elm bark (figure 585), 3 inches 




Fig. 684. Fig. 68B. 






Fifj. .Vili. Hoadocl ring; 
dittmtihir, 8^ iiitrhws; 
Piegau Indians, Al- 

iKsrtii; fill. no. 

Field C(ilumbiaii Mur 
soum. 




Fig. 686. 

Fio. 584. Game rings; diamotera, 8, and 2 inches; Bank and Fox Indians, Iowa; oat. 

no. Am«)rican Musetim of Natural History. 

Fig. 585. Bundle of elm bark used as target; length, 8 inches; Sank and Fox Indians, Iowa; 

cat. no. sljfy, American Museum of Natural History 
Flo. 588. Bow and arrows used in ring game; length of bow, 88 Inches; length of arrows, 86 
inches; Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

long. Bow (figure 586), 3 feet 2 inches in length, with two 
bands of rabbit fur, designated by its color as the property of 
the Blacks, one of the two divisions of the people (White and 
Black) ; four arrows, 25 inches in length. 

The players, men or boys, divide into two sides, each side having 
four rings and each player four arrows. The rings are rolled, and 
shot at with the arrows ; each arrow must pierce the ring and hang 
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on. The side that hits all the rings fii*st has (he right to roll the rings 
at the arrows. The arrows that have been shot are stuck up in a row, 
and the winning side rolls the rings at them. Each time that (he 
ring hits an arrow it wins that arrow. 

The little bundle of bark is held with the guiding forefinger on the 
bow, tossed into the air, and shot at in lieu of the ring. Tn another 
form of the game the bundle of elm bark or the rings are buried in 
the sand and shot at with arrows. The game is to hit the concealed 
bundle or ring so that the arrow shall he held by it. The game is 
called topagahagi, rings; the little bundle of hark, otawalii; tiu* how, 
metaha, and the arrows, owipanoni. 

The game is played about the house. IVoph' heli(*vo there is a 
spirit of sickness, Apenaweni, always hovering about (o get into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in or<lei‘ to keep it away. 

ATJIAPASCAN STOCK 

Apache (CiiiRicAiiirA). .Vrizona. 

Mr E. W. Davis gave, the writer the following account of a game 
played by Geronimo’s hand at St Augustine. Florida, in 1889 : 

Another {?iiine wUicli Interested nio was played with hoops and i>oles, and, as 
I reuieinher, always hy two men. The hoops were ordinary pieees of flexible 
wood, tied Into a circle of alMint 12 inches with leather thonj^s, and the [>olos 
were ree<ls 10 or 12 feet lonjr. A little heap of hay was placed on the jrroniid 
and parted In the eenter. The players stood alM)ut 15 ftvt away, and each in 
his turn would roll his hoop into the little valley In the hay mound. Watting 
until the h<K)i) find nearly reached the hay he would toss the staff throii^irh the 
hay, the object beln>? to jiass the hoop so that it might encircle the end t)f the 
fMfle when the hoop reached the hay. This game was very dillicull, and misses 
were more frequent than scores. 

Apachk (Jicarim.a). Northern New Mexico. 

Mr James Mooney/' in "Flic Jicarilla (hqiesis, riescrihes tlic wheol- 
and-stick game as having been made by Yolkaiistsun, (he AVhite-bead 
woman, for her two sons, children hy her of the Sun and the Moon. 
She told them not to roll the wheel toward the north. They played 
for three days, when the Sun’s son rolled the wheel toward the east, 
south, and west. Ilis brother then persuaded him (o roll it toward 
the north. An adventure with an owl follows, and the two boys were 
set to perform a succession of dangerous feats, which accomplished, 
they went to live in the western ocean. 

Apa(;ite (Mescalero). Fort Sumner, New Mexico. 

Col. John C. Cremoiiy * says: 

There are some games to which women are never allowed access. Among 
these Is cue played \ylth the poles and a hoop. The former are generally about 

"The American Anthropologist, v. 11. p. 201. isos. 

» Life Among the Apaches, p. 302, San Francisco, ISOS. 
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10 feet in length, smooth and gradually tapering like a lance. It la \8ic] marked 
with divisions throughout its whole length, and those divisions are stained in 
different coolers. The hoop Is of wood, about 6 inches in diameter, and divided 
like the poles^ of which each player has one. Only two persons can engage in 
this game at one time. A level place is selected, from which the grass is 
removed a foot in width, and for 25 or 20 feet in length, and the earth trodden 
down firmly and smoothly. One of the players rolls the hoop forward, and 
after It reiK'hes a c^ertaln distance, both dart their poles after It, overtaking 
and throwing it down. The graduation of values is from the point of the ix)le 
toward the butt, which ranks highest, and the ohJe<‘t is to make the hoop fall 
on the pole as near the Initt as i)ossible, at the same time noting the value of 
the i)art which touches the hoop. 'Phe two values are then added and placed to 
the credit of the player. The game usually runs up to a hundred, hut the extent 
Is arbitrary among the players. While it Is going on no woman Is permitted to 
approach within a hundred yards, and each person present is compelled to leave 
all his arms behind. I inquired the reason for these restrictions, and was told 
that they were required by tradition; hut the shrewd old Sons-ln-Jah gave me 
another, and, I believe, the true version. When people gamble, said ho, they 
become half crazy, and are very apt to quarrel. This is the most exciting game 
we have, and those who play it wdll wager all they iwssess. The loser is apt 
to get angry, and fights have, ensued which resulted in the loss of many war- 
riors. To prevent this, It was long ago determined that no warrior slaaild he 
present with arms upon his person or within near reach, and this game is always 
played at some distance from camp. Three prominent warriors are named as 
judges, and from their decision there is no api>ea]. They are not suffered to bet 
while acting in that capacity. The reason why women are forbidden to be 
I>resent is because they always foment troubles between the players, and (rreate 
confusion by taking sides and provoking dissension. 

Apache (San Cari-gs). San Carlos agency, Gila county, Arizona. 

(Cat. no. G3535, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Hoop of sapling, inches in diameter, painted red, divided in half 
* with thong wound with buckskin cord, and having four equi- 
distant notches on both faces on opposite sides of the median 
thong. Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who describes it as used in 
the game of nahlpice (figure 587). 

Apache (White Mountain). Arizona. (Cat. no. 61246, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Two jointed poles in three pieces, 14 feet and 15 feet 4J inches in 
length, and a hoop made of sapling, Of inches in diameter, the 
latter having a thong wound with cord stretched across the mid- 
dle. Collected by Rev. Paul S. Mayerhoff, who describes the 
game under the name of na-a-shosh. 

The game is played with two poles, each of which is made up in 
three sections, and a hoop. The butt end of each pole is marked off 
into nine divisions or counters. The ring also has marked on its 
circumference eleven divisions or counters. The spoke bisecting the 
hoop and wrapped with cord is also used in counting, there being one 
hundred and four winds of cord, or plus the knot or bead in the 
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center, one hundred and five, in all. The total number of points on 
pole and hoop is one hundred and twenty -five in the average ^ame, 
b»it exceeding that in some. The two poles represent the two sexes — 
yellow represtniting the male, rod the female. They are called 
mbtlshgah. Their three sections arc, respectively : Butt, egie-she des- 
tah-noR ; middle section, indee des-tah-nee ; tip, billah tah she des-tah 
n^. The joints are made by wrapping with sinew. 



Pia. 6»7. Sttu (JarloH Apac*h<i Indiana playing hoop and pole; San Carloa agency, Arizona; from 

photograph by Mr 8. O. SixnniH. 


The hoop is called bah say; the bead on (he center of the bisecting 
spoke, bah say-bi-yo. The playground (figure .588) is 7.5 to 100 feet 
long; the home goal (do-thee'-shay-tsay-nee-say-ah) is marked by a 
flat rock midway between the two ends (dO-thee'-shay-his-tso). 

The ends, toward which the game proceeds alternately, are so built 
up by means of hay or grass that three parallel ridges, 8 to 10 feet 


Fio. 688. Plan of pole gronnds; White Moxintain Apache IndianH, Arizona. 

in length, are formed. The hoop and poles must be propelled in 
such a way as to pass into the depressions between the ridges and 
come to a stop before they have passed to the extreme ends of the 
ridges. The throw counts only when the hoop falls upon the marked 
butt of the pole. In playing, one of the two opponents rolls the 
hoop forward from the home goal toward one of the ends; just as it 
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begins to lose its inertia the opponents throw forward their poles so 
that they will slide along into the depression in which the h(K)p has 
rolled. The same proceeding is repeated in the oijposite direction. 
Then comes the next pair of player.s, and so on until all have had 
their turn, when the first set takes its turn once more, the rotation 
keeping up until the agreed number of points has been made by one 
opponent or one side. 

The method of counting is simple, every mark or counter on pole 
or hoop counting but one. If the hoop falls against the extreme 
butt <»f the polo so that they just touch, it counts 1; if it falls on the 



Fio. Still Oarloa Apache IiidiatiB playings hoop and ikjIo, Arissona; from a photograph. 


butt, as lujiiiy points aro countod as are inclosed by the hoop; e. g., if 
it toucJies the first mark above the butt end, it counts 2; the next 
higher, 3 ; the next, 4, etc. 

Should marks on the circumference of the hoop touch the pole, 
points are added to the enclosed points on the butt of the pole, 1 point 
if one mark, 2 if two marks, etc. Where the spoke of the hoop also 
crosses the pole, as many points are added to the throw as it takes 
winds of the cord to cross the thickness of the butt. If the hoop 
falls upon the pole so that the bar or spoke in it lies exactly above 
and parallel with the jiole, covering all the counters on the pole, such 
a throw wins the game. 
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Tlie game has a religious charaet<'r wilh the Apaclie Indians, no 
festivity being complete without it, and is played with great fervor 
and persistency. Only those medicine men (called Dee-yfn) deeply 
versed in their folklore and traditions can give a minute explana- 
tion of the original meaning and syml)o]ism of this game, and they 
are very reluctant to part with their knowledge. Tradition says 
that one of the (Ihons (the minor deities to whom these Indians ascribe 
their instruction and knowledge in handicrafts and arts, as tilling the 
soil, raising crops, preparing food, weaving, and manufiicturing im- 
plements and utensils for (;ainp. chase, or war, the use of nn'di<'inc.s, 
etc.) taught their forefathers the game, with its symbolism. 



Pig. 690. Whiu^ Mountain Apacho Indians playlnj? hoop and iwle, Arizona; from pliotograph 

by B. Witt j<*k. 

There are several short prayers or charms,, some smi^, some spoken, 
used by players to neutralize the efforts of their opponents and hrin^ 
success to themselves. The following may Ix' given as an example: 

Ilillohec be-tii ha his oe. 

mil ch^ shfi-o-Ka'-sliay nah-w-gjiy yul-tlilUil. 

Dee-dJAy i-des-a-go shi-day gush; 

Na-g5-tlA,y-g6 Kil-shay-day-ah. 

[Translation.] 

The wind will make It miss yours ; 

The wind will turn it on iny pole. 

To-day at noon I shall win all ; 

At night again to mo will it fall. 
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Ai*aoiih (White Moontain). White river, Arizona. 

Mr Aliiert B. Beagan gave the following account of the game in a 
coniinimication to the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1901 : 

The iM)lc Riiuie in the Apache national game. It la played by the men every 
day from early morn to late In the afternoon ; sometimea to pass the time only. 



Fio.691. Plan of pole ground; White Mountain Apache Indiana, Arizona; from sketch by 
Albert B. Uoagan. A. base; B B, slldinir grounds, length tt steps; O C, counting delds, length, 
3 steps, width 5 feet; spaces between counting fields and end of playground, 1-2, 7-8, length, 6 
steps; total length, 18, JW yards; width, 9-10, 6 yards. 

wonietiines for nietllclne," but almost always for gain. They sometimes bet all 
they have on it, in former times even their women and children. 

The pole ground is a level space 3(5 yards long and G wide, laid off in the 
directions north and south fiigure 5011. In its center Is the base, usinilly i\ 
rock, from which the poles are htirletl. Nine yards from this base, both 
north and south, are three hay-covered ridges, the center ridge lying on the 



Fi<}. 692. Cross section of counting field In pole game; Wii ite Mountain Apache Indians, Arizona; 
from sketch by Albert B. Reagan. A A, furrows into which the wheel runs; B B B, rhlges on 
sides of furrows; 0 O C, earth; D, hay or straw. 

center line (»f the pole ground [figure 50!^]. These ridges are 3 yards long, with 
u total width of 5 feet. There are two iiarro'w furrows between the rhlges. Into 
which the whc^el is rolled. 

The two [loles are willow, about 15 feet long, made in three sections, which 
are spliced and tied with sinew. They taiier from the butt to a point, being 
about li inches in diameter at the butt end. The first U Incnes of the butt, 
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Fio. raw. Counting ond of xkjIo for polo game; White Mountain Apache Indians, Arizona; from 

sketc'h by Albert B. Reagan. 

called the “counting end“ [figure 593], is marked with grooves. The counts 
on this butt are nine In number : The little circular knot, A ; the edge, B. of the 
l)ole; the lightly cut groove, C; the lightly cut groove, D; the space between 
the two heavily cut grooves, K F; the space between the two heavily cut 
grooves, (» n ; the lightly cut groove, I ; the lightly cut groove, J ; the space 
between the two heavily cut grooves. K L. Tlie hoop or wheel [figure 5941 is 
made of willow, about a foot in diameter, the ends being bound with sinew. A 
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buckskin thong, stretched across the ring, is wound its entire length with cord. 
The center wrap is made larger than the others. These wraps are called beads, 
because originally beads were used instead of the wrapping cords. These beads 
are counte<l to 50 in descending 
order on each side of the <"enter. 

Sometimes there are more than 
fifty turns, but only this number 
is counted. Tlioy arc not toucheil 
by the hand in counting, but are 
pointcMl to with a straw by the 
player. They are always counted 
by twos. With the center bead 
the fifty beads on each side make. 

101 counts on the diameter of the 
wheel. The edges on both sides 
of the circumference of the hoop 
are notched with nine cuts, 
which, with the two sinew wrap- 
pings, are used lii counting. / The 
space, A-B, between the places 
where the ends are lashed counts 
1 ; and each of the notcdies, 2, 3, 

4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, around the 
ring, 1 : making 11 counts, or a 
total of 112 counts on the lux)p. 



Fio. 694. Hoop for polo fjramo; Whit^ Mountain 
Aimoholndiatm, Arizona; from sketch by Albert B. 
Reagan. 


With the 0 counts on the butt there is a total 
of 121 counts in the game ; the players learn to <‘ouut, most of them being able 
to count to 1,000 in their own language. In rolling the hoop, it Is held verti 
cally between the thumb and second finger of the right hand, resting on the 



Fio. 596. Counting points in jiole game; White Mountain Apache Indians, Arizona; from sketch 

by Alljert B. Roagan. 

extended index finger, cJver which it rolls when it is dispatched. If it is seen 
to be rolling wide of the furrows, it is sometimes guided to its place by one of 
the poles. On entering a furrow the loose hay retards its spt^^Mi and it falls 
over, only to be slid under t4,e bay by the well-directed poles. If it fails to 
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enter a furrow, which Is called a break in the (?atne, It is brought back and 
rolled again. It is always I'ollod first to the south and then to the north, and 
so on for hours until the game is finished. 

In throwing the ix)U^s. they are propelled by the right hand and guided with 
the left, the Index Anger of the right hand being placwl against the end of the 
pole, which is held between the thumb and index Anger. The pole, if hurled 
successfully, slides into the furrow beneath the wheel, and stops with its butt 
beneath it. If it passes entirely through the furrow or goes to the side this Is 
also <-*alled a bn»ak in the game, and the iwiles are taken back to the base and 
hurled again, the wheel being roiled as before. It takes long practice and much 
skill to hurl the poles successfully. 

In carrying back the poles after they have been hurled they are thrown over 
the right shoulder. They are then stood on end upon the ground for a moment 
only, then hurled as before. 

In counting, all i>oints on each pole that fall on or within the rim of the 
hoop are counted, also all the points on the rim of the hoop and all the heads on 

the <ord which fall within the tnlgos (»f the 
pole. The points being counted, the game 
procee<ls us before. This Is coiitliined for 
hours, until one side or the other gets the 
number of points agreed upon as doidding 
the game. There may be any odd number 
from A7 to 1,(K)1. Tlie gaum is s(»metiiues 
played for the best two out of three or three 
out of Ave r<)iiii(ls, etc., two hurls south and 
one north (Hmstltutlng a play. 

Vocabulary : Hil-na'-e-jdi^h', let us play 
fK>lo ; bas'-sA, or pas'-sa, the hoop ; bas'-sa- 
heiV, the counting end of the pole: bas'-sft- 
bewk', hoop beads, the (dosely wrapped 
cord; da'-des‘kish', the points on the lamp 
rim; klo-hd-ka'-uir-dlsh, the counting Aeld, 
the three-ridged space ; na'-A-jdslV, the pole ; 
na'-e-jdsh'-kn, the pole ground; sa keV-she- 
waT-chel-kot, the base, or center, the pole ground, from which the hoop is 
rolled and (he poles are hurled; uk, one of the wraps (beads) on the cord; uk'- 
chd, the center head mi the cor<l. 

Apache (White Mountain). Arizona. (Cat. no. 18()18, Free Mu- 
seum of Science ami Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Hoop of sapling (figure 506), 10 inches in diameter, painted red, the 
overlai)ping ends lashed with cords, with a thong lashing be- 
tween. A thong wound with cord is fa.stened across the middle 
of the ring, the outer circumference of which is notched with 
eleven notches equally disposed in the space between the lashings. 
Collected by the late Capt. C. N. B. Macauley, U. S. Army, who 
described the game to the writer under the name panshka, pole game : 

Two men play. The ground is leveled and covered with hay or dried grass. 
One rolls the wheel and both throw their poles, points first, along the ground 
beside It, endeavoring to make the wheel fall on the butt of the pole. The 
counts are most intricate, depending upon the way in which the pole falls In 



Pig. 61W. H<X)p for poUi game; diameter, 
10 iut'boH; White Mountain Ajwlu^ 
Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 18018, Frt.n'* 
Museum of Science and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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reference to the wheel, the ixTiphery of which is inarkea witli rinj?a of sinew. 
The tletalls are so <‘onipli(‘atoa that no civilized game nearly compares in com- 
plexity with this apparently simple sport. 

Colville (Cuualpay). Fort Colville, Washin^toiL 

Paul Kane ^ says : 

^rhe principal game hero is called Al-kol-lock, and requires consulcrabk* skill. 
A smooth level piece of Kn»und is chosen, and a slight harrier of a c(»iipIo of 
sticks, jdacod lengthwise, is laid at eaeli end of ihc chosen spol, l>(‘iiig from 40 
to 50 feet apart and only a few liich<‘s high. Tlic two i)layers, stripped nak<Hl. 
are armed each with a very slight siiear about a feet long, and tiiudy pointed 
with bone; one of them takes a ring made of lione, or some iicavy wood, and 
wound round with cord; tliis ring is ai>ont H im*lies in diameter, on the inner 
circumference of which are fastened six. heads of <lin’(‘ront colors at equal <lis- 
taiices, to each of which a separate mimerical value is attac-hed. 4'he ring is 
then rollcMl along the ground to one of the harriers, atul Is folioweil jit a distance 
of 2 or li yards by tlie players, ami as the ring strikes Uie l)arrier and is falling 
on its side the spears are thrown, so that the ring may fall on them. If only 
one of the spears should be <*over(‘d by tiie ring, tlie throwtu* of it counts a('cord- 
Ing to the colored head over it. Hut it generally happens, from tlu' dexterity 
of the players, that the ring covers both spears, and eacli counts according tc» 
the color of the heads above his spear ; they then play towards tlie oilier barrier, 
and so on until one party lias attained the miinher agreed iiixm f(n* gaiiK*. 

Navaho. Kearns canyon, Arizona. (Cat. no. ()25;k5, FieUl ('ohiiii- 
bian Museum.) 

liirij; (figure 597) Avrapped with sheep hide, GJ inches in diameter, 
and two poles (figure 598), about 9 feet in length, mad(‘ in two 
pieces lashed together with hid(‘, the sticks ove!iap])ing about a 
foot, and the ends of the lashing (figure 599) having erosspiiHH^s 
of hide fastened to them by bands of sheepskin. Collected by 
Mr Thomas V. Keam. 

St Michael, Arizona. 

The Reverend Father Rerard TTaile writes in a personal lett(‘r : 

NfrazhOzh, stick and liooi). Tlio pole Is de<*oralod witli imekskin strings, 
called “turkey feet.” The lump is set in motion and the stick thrown tlirough 
the rolling hoop. Points score us the stick falls on the turkey feet. Some slicks 
are decorated with claws of wildcats or of the mountain lion, lioar, cagltv etc., 
which are attached to the strings, and as the claws catch the hoop a point is 
scored. 

Later Father Berard writes: 

I find that there were four difTcrent forms of nfi’azhozh : First, nA.’azhhzh 
aqaMest'loiil, bound together, in whic h tlie slick or pole was cut in two and tied 
with buckskin, allowing the ends of the string to hang down : second, iiA'azhozh 

*Waadcriiig8 of nn Artist among the Indians of North America, p. aiO, London, 

See also The Canadian Journal, p. 276, Toronto. June, 1H55, where Kano dost illio« Uits 
game in about the same words under the name of al-kol-looh us one that is universal 
along the Columbia river. There Is a good picture of this game In Kane s collection, no. 
65, at Toronto. The original sketches were made at Fort Colville, 
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slick or polished, In which the pole was left intact and provided with 
three strings, one at the point and tw^ at the butt; third, nA’azhOzh dlt'ldl, 
stnuig profusely, in which the pole was profusely decorated with strings, etc. ; 
fourth, iiA’azhdzh dilkC', polished, in which the hoop, or wheti, was only about 
an inch in diameter and thrown toward a mark or point. The players were 
each provided with a stick, each the length of an arm. In a stooped position 
they strive to throw the stick through the ring. How many points the winner 
had to score I could not ascertain, as Mr Big Goat, my informant, claims that in 



Fig. 597. Ring for pole game; diameter, 0* incheH; Navaho IndiaiiH, Kearns canyon, Arizona; 
cat. no. (}2Ki5, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fig. 598. Polo for pole game; length, about 9 feet; Navaho Indiana, Keaius canyon, Arizona; 
cat. no. 63535, Field Columbian Museum . 

Pig. 699. End.s of lashing of pole for jjole game; Navaho Indians, Kearns canyon, Arizona; <‘At. 
no. 63585, Field Columbian Museum. 

all these games the points were agreed upon beforehand, and a variation 
naturally took place according to the value of the article put at stake. To 
distinguish the first from the fourth game here mentioned, they also called 
the latter laaz6', which means as much as that the pole was varnished (with 
Juice of yucca and paint). 

This game Is intimated by Dr Washington Matthews In his Navaho Legends 
[page 210] where he mentions dllkdn, played with two sticks, each the length of 
an arm. as among the four games which the Navaho brought with them from the 
lower world. 
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Concerning another game mentioned by Doctor Matthews in this 
connection, atsa, played with forked sticks and a ring, Father Berard 
writes : 

AtsUL nlso means an eagle, whilst tsu* signifies a needle, awl, <»r anything 
similar, ergo, forked sticks? (tsTi, basket). It was Impossible for me to find 
any clue to this game, unless we assume that it Is another form of nA’azhr»zh. 
Many of the games of the legends of the Navaho, they say, are purely mythical 
or artificial and have not been tdayeil by them. 

Navaho. Arizona, New Mexico. 

Dr Washington Matthews " refers to tlie game of nanzoz, as [ilaycd 
by the Navaho, as much the same as the game of chungkee played by 
the Mandan, descriljed and depicted by Catliii (see p. 512). 

A hoop is rolled along the ground, and long i>olos are thrown after it. The 
Mandan pole was made of a single piece of wood. 1'he i>ole of the Navaho is 
made of two pie<*es, usually alder, each a natural fathom long: the pieces 
overlap and are hound together by a long branching strai) of bide called //<ftgl- 
bike, or turkey-claw. 

Nanzoz was the second of the four games played by young Ilastse- 
hogan with the divine gambler or (lambling god named Nohoilpi, or 
“ He Who Wins Men (at play). 

* Doctor Matthews says that the game is played with two long 
sticks or poles of peculiar shape and construction, one marked with 
red and the other with black, and a single hoop. A long, niany-tailed 
string, called the 'Turkey claw,” is secured to the end of each pole. 
In this contest the Great Snake came to the assistance of young 
Hastsfihogan. Nanzoz was played out of doors. 

The track already prepared lay east and west, but, promptefl by the Wind Ood. 
the stranger lii8i.sted on having a track made from north to soutli, and again, 
at the bidding of Wind, he chose the red stick. Tlie son of Hastschogaii 
threw the wheel ; at first it seemeil about to fall on the gambler’s |k)1o, in the 
“ turkey claw ” of which it w^as entangled ; but to the great surprise of the 
gambler It extricated Itself, rolhMl farther on, and fell on the pole of bis 
opponent. The latter run to pick u|) the ring, lest NohoTlpi in doing so might 
hurt the snake inside; but the gambler was so angry that he threw his stick 
away and gave up the game, hoping to do better in the next contest, which 
was that of pushing down trees. 

Elsewhere^ Doctor Matthews describes the personator of Ilatdast- 
sisi as carrying on his back a ring about 1 2 inches in dianuder, 
made of yucca leaves, and, suspended from this In the roots, a I'om- 
plete plant of the Yucca haccata. The ring is like that used in the 
game of nanzoz and indicates that the god is a great gambler at 
nanzoz. 


® Navaho negenda, note 76, Boston, 1897. 

• Ibid., p. 85. 

•The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony. Memoirs of the American Mviseuin ot* Natural 
History, whole series, v. 6, p. 15, New York, 1902. 
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Speaking of the Navaho, Maj. K. Backus, IT. S. Army, wrote as 
follows, in Schoolcraft:® 

Tliclr favorite guiue consists In throwinK u luncc or pole at a rolling hoop, 
in which they are said to exhibit much skill. I have never seen the game 
phiyetl Miul f-nn not dosorlh** Uh iletailfl. 

Saksi. British Coliiiubia. 

Kcv. K. F. Wilson '' gives the following account : 

The SarciM's. lik«> most otlier wild Indians, are inveterate gamblers. They will 
pnnililt* f\<‘rvlhiii^ ;i\vjiy -p(»nies. t(H‘IH‘i*s. Iilankots, inocoasliis — till 

they luiv<‘ Tiothin^ left but their hree<*h-clout. lii iiiy report of the Itlfickfoot 
last year I mentioned the use of a little hoop or wheel for >?iimhlin^ purposes. 
I liiid that the Sareet's also use this, and two of them showed me how tht»y play 
the jraiiio. A little picM^e of hoard, if ])ro(*urnble, or two or thr(.*o flattened 
sti<*ks. laid ono on the other, are ]»ut for a target, at a distanee of 18 or 20 
feet from the Ktartinj 7 -point, and the two i)layers then take their plaees beside 
each other; one has the little wheel in his left liand, an arrow In his right; 
the other one has only an arrow. The play is to roll the wheel and to deliver 
the two arrows sirnultaiHvaisly, all aiming at th*' mark which has been set up. 
If the wheel falls over on one of the arrows, it counts so many i)olnts. according 
to the nundicr of heads on the wire spoke of tlje wheel that touch the arrow. 
Nothing is eoiinted unless the little wheel falls on one of the arrows. The 
arti<‘Ics for which they play are valued at so many points each. A blanket is 
worth, ]*<*rhai»s. 10 points, u pony, 50, and so on. 

TAKriJ-i. Stuart lake, British Colum- 
bia. 

The Reverend Father A. 0. Morice*^ 
describes the gatiie of keilapvw, encir- 
cling willow, or arrow target-shoot- 
ing, named from the implement re- 
quired for its performance: 

This is ;i sort of o|)en work disk or wlieel 
Irtgure (500|, principaily madeof wiiiow-lmrk 
sfrings, tl)ougli tiie frame of tlie hoop is 
<*om|>osed of three or four switches very 
closely fitting eacii other and kept in posi- 

Fu.. mi. fur khuhs Takulli lu- »'**" 

diaii.H, 8tuart lakf% British (Columbia; Kadlating from tlie axis, or heart, as it Is 

from Moiic-e. <*alleil, are four cords of similar material, 

stretched so as to form a cross. As this 
was formerly the great national game of the Carriers, I may be pardoned for 
giving Its rules in full. 

A team of live or six men was matched against another of presumed etiual 
force, and after each player had been provided with a given number of pointed 
arrows, the disk was set wheeling away by one team to the cry of tl(^p! fl^p! 

* Information respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States, pt. 4, p. 214, Philadelphia, 1856. 

^Fourth Report on the Nor P. -Western Tribes of Canada. Report of the Fifty-eighth 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 246, London, 

^ Notes on the Western D^o^s. Transactions of the Canadian Inatitute,. ▼. 4, p, 113, 
Toronto, 1895. 
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TlilN was the signal for tlio other to shoot at It while it was in motion. 
Should they fall to hit it, it was retunuMl rolling to the first team, so as to give 
them an equal chun(*e of making at it with their arrows. As soon as the disk 
had been shot, the real <?ompetlllve game eommeiieed. q^he arrows which ha<l 
hit it, two. three, or more, bwame the stake for the rival team to win over. For 
this puriiose the disk was hung upon a short stick planted in tla^ ground near 
the team who had succeed(Ml in sending home the arrows, and it was aimed at 
successively by each member of th(‘ opi)osite party. Should anyone he Incky 
enough to shoot it with his first arrow, the stake played for became his irrev- 
ocable property. When the target was hit, hut on a subsequent attemi>t of 
the marksman, the stake was thereby won over, subject to Its being redeemeil 
by any member of tlie opposing team performing the same font In this ease the 
game became a draw; the wheel was set rolling anew, and the nature of the 
stake was determined as in the first instam e. 

I have never seen ’keilapos played by other than children and young men. 
But in times i)a8t it had a sort of national importance, inasimieh as teams from 
distant villages were wont to assemble in certain localitif‘s more favnrahl(‘ to 
Its performance in good style. Indeed, until a few years ago the siM)rting Ikdd 
of some was literally dotted with small <*avitles resulting from the fall uf the 
arrows. 

(^ADIKMN SWCK 

Arikara. South Dakota. 

John Bradbiiry says: 

We amused ourselves some time by w'ntchlng a party who were eiigagtMl in 
play. A place was la^atly formed, resernhliiig a skittle alley, alM)nt 0 feet in 
breadth and IK) feet long: a ring of wood, about 5 inebes In ^liameter was 
trundleil along from one end, and when it had run some distance, two Indians, 
who stood ready, threw after It, in u sliding manner, (*ac1i a plo<*e of wood, about 
a feet long and 4 Indies in l)rea<ltli, made simadh t»n oia* (‘dge. and kepi from 
turning by a crosspiece passing through it, and bended !)aek wards so as to 
resemble a crossbow, qiie stauders-by kept an account «»f tlie game, and lie 
whose piece, in a given mimher of throws, more fre»iueutl.v came mvirest tlie 
ring after it had fallen, won the game. 

TT. M. Brackeuirid^e says: 

Their daily sports. In whleli, when tlie weather is favoralde. they are (Migaged 
from morning till night, are principally of two kinds. A level piece of grouiul 
appropriated for tlie purpose, and iieaten l»y frequent use, is tlie jdace wliert* 
they are carried on. IHie first is jilayed by two persons, each armed with a long 
pole ; one of them rolls a hoop, whicli, after having rejiched about two-lhinls of the 
distance, is followed at half speed, and ns they perceive It about to fall, tliey 
cast their poles under It ; the pole on which the hoop falls, so as to ]\o ncai'est to 
certain corresixiudiiig marks on tlie hoo]) and poh\ gains for tlial titiM\ 'Hiis 
game excites great Interest, and produces a gentle. l>iit animated Tlic 

other differs from It in this, that Instead of poles, tliey have short pieces of wood, 
with barbs at one end, and a cross plO(*o at the other, held in tlie mitldle witli out* 
hand; but Instead of the hoop before niontioned, tliey throw a small ring, and 
endeavor to put the point of the barb through it. Tliis is a much more violent 
exercise than the other. 

•Travels In the Interior of Amorlra in the years isou, ISIO. and isil, i). l-<*. lavcr 
pool, 1817. 

* Views of Louisiana, together with a .Toiirnal of a Vt.yage up the Missouri l.iver. lu 

1811, p. 255, Pittsburg, 1814. 
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Arikara. 

Dr George A. Dorsey,'* in The Origin of the Arikara, describes 
them as coining in their journeyings to a great lake where they had 
their village for some time. They made games at this place. Shinny 
is specified. 

At other places they had long Javelins to catch a ring with. 'Phe side that 
won began to kill the people who were on the other side, and whose language 
they could not understand. 

Doctcjr Dorsey,^ in the story of *‘‘‘ The Buffalo AVife and the Javelin 
(iame."' relates also the following: 

Young man out hunting dreams of two buffalo bulls turning into sticks 
and of buffalo «‘ow turning into ring. In morning he sees cow and lies 
with her. Finds ring in grass and wears it on his wrist. lie makes sticks 
and plays game with young men, winning many things. (Joes hunting 
and sees old woman, who Induces him to carry her across river on his back. 
He can not throw her off. and he goes home with her fast to his back. Modi- 
cine-men are sfait for. but they can do nothing. Poor boy puts on old robe and 
goes to young man’s lodge with l>ow Jind four arrows c»f different colors. He 
shoots black arrow and splits woman in two. With nnl armw la* take.s tier off 
boy. The other arrows he places on boy’s back to remove sore spot. Old woman 
is then burned. Next day <*rylng and voice are lieard near whore woman 
burned. Young man finds ring has gone. White tipi with woman and child 
inside appears wiiere others were. Young man goes to see it and woman with 
new buffalo robe passes by him, having child. Young man mak(‘S bundle of 
eagle feathers and follows them. They Imtome buffalo. Calf communicates 
with father, and woman finally beexunes reconciled to him. They (*ome to hill 
on which Buffalo bull, boy’s grandfather, is waiting for them. Man puts two 
eagle feathers on his horns. He sends them on to next hill and at last they come 
to hill with four Buffalo bulls, chiefs of Buffalo camp. Man puts feathers on 
their heads. They are sent into village and Buffalo become mad b(K*ause man 
has not feathers enough tp go round. Man made to sit on hill until they decide 
what to do with him. He sticks flint knife into ground and asks gods to form 
stone around where he sits. Buffalo devise various ways for killing him, hut do 
not succeed in doing so. They decide to send man with Buffalo cow and calf to 
Indian village with presents. Buffalo bull turns man Into Buffalo. Buffalo fol- 
low them. Man finds village and tells errand. People bring eagle feathers and 
native tobacco, which man takes to Buffalo. Buffalo willing to be slaughtered 
and man tells chiefs. Four times people go and kill Buffalo. Leader of Buffalo 
gives man sticks to play with. Sticks and ring different kinds of people. Man 
lives long life. Buffalo calf starts Buffalo ceremony among people. 

Caddo. Oklahoma. 

Ill the story of the ” Brothers Who Became Lightning and Thun- 
der ” Doctor Dorsey '■ tells of two brothers, the elder of whom made 
two arrows for his young brother; one he painted black and the other 
he painted blue. They then made a small wheel out of the bark of the 
elm tree. One of the boys would stand about fifty yards away from the 

« Traditions of the Arikara, p. 15, Washington, 1004. * Ibid., p. 189. 

'' Traditions of the Caddo, p. 35, Washington, 1005. 
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other and they would roll this little wheel to each other and would 
shoot the wheel with the arrows. They played with the wheel every 
day until finally the younger brother failed to hit the wheel, when the 
wheel kept on rolling and did not stop. They followeil its traces and, 
after a series of adventures, recovered the wheel from an old man, 
whom they killed. Later they ascended to the sky and became the 
Lightning and Thunder. 

Pa w NEE. N ebr a ska . 

Maj. Stephen H. Ijong^ wrote as follows: 

About the village we saw several parlies of youtig men eagerly eiigage<l at 
games of hazard. One of these, whl(*h we notlecMl particularly, is played between 
two persons, and something is staked on the event of eaeh game. 'I’be instru- 
ments used are a small hoop, about U Inches in diameter, which Is usually wound 
with thongs of leather, and a p(»le 5 or U feet long, on the larger end of whieh 
a limb Is left to projoet about <> inches. The whole bears some resemblanee to 
n shepherd’s crook. The gauie Is played upon a smooth l)eaten path, at one end 
of whieh the gamester eomniences, and, running at full spetMl, ht^ first rolls 
from him the hoop, then dis<‘harges after It the i)ole. whieh slides along tiie 
path pursuing the hoop urUil both step U>gether, at the distance of about m 
yards from the place whence they were thrown. After tlirowing them from 
him the gamester contlimes his paee, and the Indian, the hoop, and the pole 
arrive at the end of the path about the same time. The effort appears to he to 
place the end of the pole either In the ring, or as near as possible, and we could 
IHjrceive that those casts were (‘cjiisidered best when tlie ring was c aught by the 
hook at the end of the pole. What constitutes a jM)itit. or how many points are 
reckoned to the game, we could not ascertain. It is, however, sufliclcmtly evident 
that lliey are desperate gamesters, often losing their ornaments, articles of 
dress, etc,, at play. 

Jo^m T. Irving, jr,'* says: 

One of the priiu!it>al games of the Pawnei's, and the one on which the most 
gambling Is carried on, is played by means of a small ring and a long javelin. 
The ring Is about 4 inches in diameter, and the object of the player is to hurl ids 
javelin through the ring, while it is sent rolling over the ground, with great 
speed, by one of his companions in the game. The javelin Is tilled with barbs 
nearly the whole length so that when It has once passed partly tlirough the 
ring, It can not slide back. This is done to ascertain how far it went l)cfc)re it 
struck the edges of the ring, and the farther the cast the more 11 counts in favor 
of the one who hurled it. It is practiced by the children, young men, and 
chiefs. The first gamble for single arrows — the second for a bow and cjulver — 
and the last for horses. 

John B. Dunbar says : 

The most usual game with men was stfits-au'-I-ka-tus, or simply stuts-au’-T, 
played with a small hoop or ring, and stic^k. 'Phe hoop was about 4 im-hes in 
diameter, made of several coils of a small strip of rawhide wrapped tiglitly 
together with a stout string. Atone point on the exterior of the ho^»p was a bead 

* Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Kooky Mountains, v. 1, i». 
Philadelphia, 1823. 

Mndlati Sketches, v. 2, p. 142, Philadelphia. 1H35. 

® The Pawnee Indians. Magazine of American History, v. H, p. 749, New York, Nov., 
1882. 
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threiHlod on the wrapping atring. The stick was of peculiar structure. Its gen- 
eral shape Is aliovvn In the cut . . . [figure fiOl]. The entire length of the 
stick was about 51 feet. It was flattened somewhat in the direction of the cross- 
piwes, and tat)ered slightly from the heel, th to the point b. Directly over the in- 
tersection of the crosspieces c and d, which were upon the upper side, was a small 
crooked projection (not shown) al)Out the length of a finger, curving over the 
part of the crosspieces on the same side as the curved heelpiece, n-e, i. e,, to the 
right. lUie entire stick was firmly wrapped with buckskin or rawhide, and the 
crosspieces and curved attachments hold in phu'e by the same iiieans. 

At each village there were two or more grounds, about GO paces long and 15 
whle, cleared and sinootlied for this game. Two sticks and one hoop were 
necc‘ssary, and the players were arranged by i)alrs. Two players took the 
8ti<*ks, one of them having also the hoop, and started at full speed from one 
end of the ground toward the other. When about halfway across, the one 
carrying the hoop hurled it violently forward, so that it should speed along the 
grouml before them; then Instantly changing his stick from his left hand to 
the right, they simultaneously cast them both at the rolling hoop, in such 
way that striking fiat tipon the ground, they sliould glide along |K)lnt for- 
ward and overtake it. The best throw was to catch the hoop upon one of the 
small i)rojections over the intersetdions of the crosspieces. To catch it ni)on 
the point of the stick, upon the extremities of the erosspiecvs or of the curved 



Fig. 601. Pig. m. 


Pio. 601. Dart for ring game; length, about 54 foet; Pawnoo Indians, Nobraska; from Dunbar. 
Flo. Dart for lx)y8’ rl tig game; length, about 4 feet: Pawnee Indians, Nebraska; from Dunbar. 

luHdpiece, was alstj a good throw. If the hoop was not caught at all, as was 
usually the ciis(\ tlie vtilue of the throw was determined by Its eoiitlgulty to 
wrtain parts of tlie stick, and etich player was provitled with a straw for meas- 
uring in such cases. The bead upon the h<M>p wtis the point from wlilch every 
mejisiireinent was made. Soinetinies spirited dehtit(*s were liatl upon the tpies- 
tion of tlie correct measurement, as to whose tlie throw sliould proiierly lie. 
In such case one of the numerous spectators was called in to act as umpire. 
The value of ea< h tlirow was reckoned by points, so many points <*onstitnting 
a game. If there were more than two iilayers, the couples alternated In mak- 
ing throws. 

By hoys this game was played with a smaller and simpler stick [figure G02], 
about 4 feet long. The aim in their game was to dart the point of the stick 
directly through the hoop and catch it upon the two prongs at the heel. 

The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray “ describes the hoop-and-dart 
game as follows: 

It Is played by two competitors, each armed with a dart, on the smoothest plot 
of grass they can find. The area Is about 50 yards long. They start from one 
end at full speed; one of the players has a small hoop of G Inches diameter, 
which, as soon as they have reached the middle of the course, he rolls on iH'fore 
them, and each then endeavors to dart his weapon through the hoop. He who 

• Travels In North America, p. 321, London, 1839. 
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succeeds, counts so many in the game; and if iieitlier pierces it, the nearest 
Javelin to the mark is allowed to count, but. of eourso, not so many iK>int8 as if 
he had ringed it. The game Is excetMllngly hard exercMsc; tlu\v play with many 
on a side, and sometimes for five or six hours, in the mid-heat of an August day 
without Intermission. It is made subservient to tiieir taste for gaml)llng, and 
I have seen them lose guns, blankets, and even one ov two liorses in a morning. 

Zebulon M. Pike says : 

They are extremely addicted to gaming, and Imve for that imrpt)se a smooth 
piece of ground cleared out on each side of the village for about 150 yards in 
length, at whleh they play the following games, viz: one is i>layod l»y two 
players at a time, and in the following manner: They have a larg»‘ hoop of 
about 4 feet in diameter, in the center of whieii is a small leather ring atlaelied 
to leather thongs, which is extendcMl to the boor), and by tliat moans keeps it In 
Its central ix)sltlon; they also have a pole of alarnt 0 feet in length, whleh tlie 
player holds hi one hand, and tlien rolls the hoop from him. and immediately 
slides the iiole after it. and the nearer the hea<l of the pole lies to the small ring 
within the hoop (when they iioth fall) the greater is tlie cast. Ihit 1 conltl 
not ascertain their mode of counting suificdently U\ decide wiien tlie ganu' 
was won. 

Another game is played with a small stick, with several hooks, and a hooi» 
about 4 inches In diameter, which is rolled along tlie ground and tlie forked 
stick darted after It, when the value of tlie cast is estimated !iy the liook on 
which the ring is caught. This game is gained at ItX). 

Dr George Bird GrinnelP' writes: 

Of all the games playwl by men among the Pawnee Indians, none was so pop- 
ular as the stick game. This was an athletic contest lietweeii pairs of young 
men, and tested their fleetness, their eyesight, and their skill in throwing the 
stick. Tlie liiiplenients iised w(Te a ring, d iii<*hes in diameter, made of Imffalo 
rawhide, and two elalxirate and higlily ornanieiihHl slender stl<'ks, one for each 
player. One of the two contestants rollwi tlie ring over a smootli prepared course, 
and when It had been sot In motion tlie players ran after It side liy side, each one 
trying to throw his stick through tlie ring. This was not often ilone, but the 
players constantly hit the ring witli their sticks and knocked it down, so that 
it ceased to roll. The system of counting was hy jioiiits, and was somewhat 
complicated, but in general terms it may be said that the player whose stick 
la 3 ' nearest the ring galiie<l one or more jioints. In tlie story whicli follows, 
the Buffalo by their mysterious jiower transforiiied the girl into a ring, whicli 
they used in playing the stick game. 

The story related by Dr Oriimell is that of a girl who lived with 
her four brothers in a lodge by Ihe banks of a i*ivcr. To the branch 
of a tree in front of the lodge they had hung a rawhide strap, such as 
women use for carrying wood, so as to make a swing for the girl. 
The brothers would swing the girl in the swing to make the buffalo 
come,. 

The story relates how, in the brothers’ absence, a coyote persuaded 
the girl to lot him swing her, and when tlie buffalo (‘aine they turned 
her into a ring. 

^An XccouDt of ExpedlUona to the Sources of the Missisaippi, appendix to pt. 2, p. 

PhUadelpblm 1^0. 

OtH Who Was the King. Harper’s Magazine, v. 102, p. 425. February. IDOl. 

■J, <4^ 
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Pawnkk. Oklahoma. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 59400. Hoop of sapling (figure 608), 7^ inches in diameter, 
with inner concentric ring, 8^ inches in diameter, attache<l with 
cord network; all painted green and having an eagle-down 
featlier tied with a thong to the middle. 



Fig. 005. 


Fig* 60B. Netted hoop; diamet'er, inehoM; Pawnee Indiana, Oklahoma; cat. no. 50400, Field 
Columbian Muaetim. 

Fig. 604. Netted hoop; diameter, inches; Pawnee Indidns, Oklahoma; oat. no. 60868, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

Fig. 605. Netted hoop; diameter, 10 inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; oat. no. 6880;^, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

■ Cat. no. 69898. Hoop (figure 604) of sapling, 6^ inches in diameter, 
netted with fine cord, painted yellow in the center and greAJn 
outside. 

Cat. no. 69892. Hoop (figure 605) of sapling, 10 inch^ in diameter, 
netted with twine. 

Cat. no. 59394. Hoop (figure 606) of sapling, 18 inches in diameter, 
bisected by a thong, half the ring on one side of the hpop painted 
red and the other half black. An eagle tail is tied at ea<^ end 
of the bis^ting thong Snd a piece of otter fur miclway between. 
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Cat. HO. 7l()46. Hoop of sapling, lo inches in diameter, similar to 
that last described, but painted in four colors — green, red, blue, 
and yellow — and having owl and flicker, instead of eagle, feathers. 



PilJ. Pilf, «»7. 

PlQ. 806. Oame hoop; diameter, 18 ini’how; Pawnoo Indiaim, Okltihoma; eut. no, otttW, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

PlO. 607. Hoop and poles; diameter ot hoop, inches; length of jkjIom, r>t) inchos; T*iiwn<M> IndianH, 
Oklahoma; cat. no. 508U(), Field Columbian MuHeiini. 


Cat. no. 69300. Hoop (figure GOT) of sapling, ‘2.6 inches in diameter, 
with a buckskin thong bisecting it and a shell bead strung in the 
center. Twenty-four single fcathei's and bunches of feathers 



Fig. 808. Pig. «»*. 


PiQ. 0D6* Gazno hoop; diameter, 13 inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; rat. no. .'iWttWl, Field 

Ooltitiibian Mnaenin. 

PiQ. 6d6. Oame hoop: diameter, 8| inches; Pawnee Iiitlians, Oklahonm; oat. no. r)33ll5. Field 
Columbian Museum. 

are' tied with thongs around the circumference. .Accompanied 
by two poles, 60 inches in length, made in two pieces, joined with 
th(^ge| ^nd tapering from butt to tip. 
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Cat. no. 59393. Hoop (figure 308) of sapling, 13 inches in diameter, 
entirely covered with hide sewed with the seam on the inner side, 
one-half of the hoop painted red and the other half black, hav- 
ing eight bunches of deer claws attached by thongs passing 
through the hide ct)vering. 

Cat. no. 59395. Hoop (figure 609) of sapling, 8^ inches in diameter, 
tied with cottoij cord, having a blue glass Iwad attached by a 
thong at the place of junctui’e and an eagle tail feather and down 
f(*ather also fastened on by thongs. 

C’at. no. 59409. King (figure 610) of hide, wrapped with buckskin, 
4 inches in diameter, and two poles, .54 inches in length, each 
wrapped with buckskin and having two crosspieces lashed across, 
as shown in figure 611. 



Ptir.flio Pitt. till. 

Fig, 0)0. Bing for buffalo game; diameter, 4 int^hen; Pawnee ludlaiiK, Oklahoma; cat. no. 59409, 
Field Oolumbian Museum. 

Fig. Oil. Poles for buffalo game;' length, 54 inches; Pawnee Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 594<I9, 
Field Columbian Museum. 

The fore ends of the poles are carved with a kind of knob which is 
said to repTe.stuit the penis of the buffalo. The rear ends have curvexl 
pieces attached, which turn forward. Small wooden forks are lashed 
to the sides of the crosspieces and a handle-shaped piece in front of 
the forward fork of eatdi pole. 

Another ring in the same collection (cat. no. 71602) has a white 
shell bead attached to the outer edge. 

Cat. no. 71682. Ring of cloth, wrapped with buckskin, 6 inches in 
diameter, and a pole, 47 inches long, with two prongs, made 
of sapling, wrapped with buckskin, each prong with six double 
sti'ips and one single strip of rawhide wrapped in the buckskin 
and projecting inward, as shown in figure 612. These are desig- 
nated by the collector as implements for the buffalo game. 

All of the preceding were collected by Dr Gtebrge A. Dorsey. 

In the story of “ Blood-clot Boy ” ® Doctor Dorsey describes the boy 


Traditions of tho Skldi Pawnee, p. 84, New York, t004. 
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as making a ring of ash stirk. wliich hf* wound with a string nnnle of 
boilod buffalo hido, so that it l<M»k<“d likt* a spider's web. ^Dk* grand- 
mother rolled the ring and the boy shot it with arrows aiid killed 
buffalo. 



FiO. 612. Ring ami pole; tliamoter of i-iiiit, r> im-hi-s; Icutftli of iiole, 47 ini'he«; I'awiioe liiiliims, 
Oklalionin; m*. 71tW<2, Fiold 


(\)iunieriting on the abovea Dotlor Doisev " says: 

One of a iiunilier of ways for the iiiai^ie produetion «»f a buffalo rtamnoii to the 
Plains tribes, the si^riiifieaiice of this form resting" in the faot that the riin: r(‘p- 
resenttal the spUler-weh, tims nd’errinj: to th<‘ belief that the Siiicler- Woman «*on- 
trolled the buffalo and produced llaau frtim her w(*b. 

The ring-and-javeliii tJrame, aoci»rdln« to the Skldi, was originally played for 
the direct purpose of calling the tmffalo. and 1 have a lomu^ account of its origin. 
AcoordliiK to this ficcount the two sthks represent youn^c buffalo bulls, which 
turned into the gaming sticks, leaving tirst fnli instructions as to how they 
were to be treated, how the game was to he playeil. how the songs were to 
be »ung, and bow they were to be anolnt<‘d witli the butfalo fat. The ring, 
according to the story, was originally a hiiffalo (‘ow, and lltose in the tribe 
to-day are stiid to be made from the skin of the vnlva of the buffalo. Kor 
the two forms of this so-called hulTalo game sec* tigiii’cs |<no .Miid till in this 

paper!. 

In the story J'he (.'oyole Kesnios a Maiden the coyote is d(*- 
scribecl as stxdiig biiHaln playing with sticks and a ring: 

A lot of hufTalo wouhl line up on the south side of the playing ground, ('oyote 
sat down at the north end of the jdaying ground. Two hulTalo would rise up 
and take the sticks, om* <»f them taking the ring, and as they ran to the north 
end, the one with the ring would throw it and lK)th of them would throw their 
sticks at the ring to see if they could cat<*b it. At tin* north end they j»icke<l 
up the sticks and the ring, and the tme with the ring would throw it again 
toward the south end of the playing ground, and the two buffalo wouhl throw 
Ihe sticks at the ring to try to <*ateh it. The two would sit down, and two 
other buffalo would rise ami take up the sti<*ks and ring, and they, loo, would 
run down to the north eml of the ground and throw the ring and sti(*ks. Tla^y 
would shout at Coyote to get away, as they might hit him with the sticks. 
Coyote would rise and limp around, and then would sit down close to the end 
of the playing ground. 

Now, the ring with which they were playing was a girl who had 
been carried off by the buffalo and transfonned by iheni. During \ho 
course of the game the ring ndled toward the (\)yote and he look it 
in his mouth and ran away with it, and finally by the aid of the had* 
ger, the fox, the crow, the hawk, and the blaekbird the ring was car* 
ried back and transformed into a girl again in her brothers' lodge. 


Traditions of the SkWl Pawnee, p. IHJt, New York, 1904. 


Ibid., p. 257. 
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Wichita. Oklahoma. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 59305. Wooden hoop (figure 013), 18^ inches in diameter, 
with an interior network of sinew, which is wrapped around 
the hoop at thirty points and incloses an inner hoop, 9^ inches in 
diameter, having also an interior sinew net, accompanied by a 
dait made of sapling, 351 inches in length, with a fork at the 
end. Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey. 



Pia. 61H. Netted hoop aud dart; diameter of hoop, IBi inches; length of dart, inches; Wichita 
Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. Field Columbian Musmiui. 


Cat. no. 59315. Wooden hoop (figure 914), 25| inches in diameter, 
with connecting ends bound with sinew. Collected by Dr 
George A. l)oi*sey. 

Doctor Dorsey makes several refcren<‘es to the hoop game, among 
(he Wichita. In the story of “ The Seven Brothers and the Sister,” ® 

(he chief gaim* of (he brotliers is described as 
with (he iKHip. 

In the story of “ The Deeds of the After- 
birth-Boy ” ‘‘ the father is desenbed as making 
a netted ring for his two sons, which he tohl 
them not to roll toward the west. They dis- 
obeyed him, and were compelled to follow the 
ring, and ran on until they went into the 
water of a great lake and found them.selves 
inside of a great monster. 

In the story of “ Half-a-Boy who Overcame 
the Gambler,”® the hero visits a village a two- 
days’ journey north of his own, where there 
was a cruel gambler who played the wheel 
game and won the lives of all who visited the village. The village 
extended east and west and had in the middle an open space, in which 
he saw many people playing some kind of game. The next morning 
he commenced to play the game with the gambler. In the game that 



Fig. 614. Game hcxip; diam- 
eter, 261 Inches; Wichita 
Indians, Oklahoma; cat. nu. 
69B16, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum. 


The Mythology of the Wichita, p. 69, Washington, J904. * Ibid., p. 95, 101. ^ Ibid., p. 194. 
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they played they, used two lonp sticks and a wheel. First they threw 
the wheel a long way, then they ran to it and pitched the, sticks into 
the ring. The boy lost from the start and finally staked his life, lafing 
told his body was equal to three bets. He lost two of the.se when it 
became dark, and the gambler was persuaded by the boy to leave the 
third part until the next day. From this the man called the boy 
Half-a-Boy. The hoy went to sleep on tin* ground and was awakened 
by two women, who revealed themselves as buifalo cows. Tie ran 
with them and they travehal part of the night, until they saw a light, 
which they said was their grandfather and grandmother taking a 
sanoke. When they came up the young women asked the old people 
to make haste and give the boy powers so that he could get out of liis 
trouble. 

Delude puero praiceptum est ut ad tergum tauri iret, et, cum eius 
membrum semel prehendisstd, paluin atruin ” poscerct; menibro 
itcmin jjrehenso, “ paluin rubriim ” posceret. Ha'<> igitur fecit. 
Delude ei preeceptnm est ut a<l bovem prefect us eius volvam pre- 
henderet, anulumque {xisc'eret. Hoc facto, jnier iam jialos duos anul- 
umque habebat. 

The black stick remaining in the ring x’epresented the old man and 
the old woman. He Avas requested to let the black stick remain in the 
ring where it lielonged and to give the red .stick to his opponent. In 
the game that followed, in Avhich the boy's sticks and ring were 
employed, the black stick whic' the boy psed never failed to find the 
wheel, and the boy won back everything in the village ami finally 
the life of the gambler himsi'lf. This man was a shadow, ami his 
name was Shadow-of-the-Sun. When the boy won the third and 
last part of him, he jumped out of the way as he pitched the last 
stick, and when the stick entered the Avheel theic arose two gicat big 
buffalo, who set after Shadow-of-the-Sun and hooked him until 
they tore him to pieces. Half-a-Boy burned the gambler’s body and 
ordered all the bones of his victims to be placed in the fire. Then 
they all came to life in the same manner ixdated in other stories. 

OHIMMESYAN .STOCK 

N18KA. Nass river, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas ® describes the following games : 

A boop Is placed upright. The pla.veisi throw at it with stick.** or 
blunt lances, and must hit inside the hoop. 

Matldil', A boop wound with cedar Itark nml set witli fringes, is hur!«Hl l)y 
one man. The players stand In a row, alanit .5 feet apart, eacli carrying a 
Uitioe or stick. When the ring is flying past the row. they fry to hit it. 

• Vittb Report on the Indians of British Columhls. Report of the Sixty-fifth Meeting 

‘Ot the British Association for the .Advanceinent of Science, p. 583, Tioodon, 1895. 
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<'I11N<K>KAN HTOOK 

Wasco. Washington. (Cat. no. 37501, Free Museum of Science and 
Art. rniversity of Pennsylvania.) ^ 

King { serkscck ) niado of strips of inner bark (figure 016), with an 

internal cross, inches in diameter. 
Collected by Dr (leorge A. Dorsey, who 
gives the following account of the game : 

Shot at with arrows aiul playcnl by youths on the 
apiiearaiice of the first run of salmon. When 
striuk on the cross, the play is called tlla-mag-elo, 

(o hit on the tlla-han, the cross; wlien struck on 
the periphery, ia ina-aihth, hits one. The gaiue Is 
played for jutows. 

<7I1UMA8IIAN STOCK 

Santa Barbara. California. 

Dr AValter J. TIoffman" says that the In- 
dians of Santa Barbara played a game with 
a barrel-shaped stone ring 3 inches in diame- 
ter and 4 in length, at which Ihe players shot arrows, the object l>eing 
to j)enetrate the hole while the ring was in motion. The players 
stood on either side of the course. 

(ostanoan stock 

Rumsen. Monterey, California. 

J. K. (t. de la Perouse says: 

They have two ; 4 aines to which they dedicate their whole leisure. The first, 
to which they >(ivo the name of takersia, consists In throwing? and rolling a 
small lioop, of a Inches in diameter, in a sijaee of 10 square tolses, cleared of 
grass and surrounded with fascines. Each of the two players holds a stick, 
of the size of a coiiiinoii cane, and r» fec^t long; they endeavor to pass this stick 
into the hoop whilst it is in motion; if they succeed in this they gain 2 isfints; 
and if the hoop, when it stops, simply rests upon their stick, they gain 1 by it; 
the game is a points, aiiis game Is a violent exercise, because the hoop or 
stick is always In action. 



Fio.lUri. (4ainu ring; (Uame- 
tor, inrlies; Wasco Indi- 
ans, Washington; cat. no. 
HTfiOl, Free Museum of Sc4- 
enco and Art, Univornity of 
Pennsylvania. 


KSKIMAIIAN HTOt'K 

Eskimo (Central). CuiiilK'rland sound, Baffin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas says : ^ 

A favorite game is the nuglutang | figure 010]. A small, rhomboldal plate of 
ivoi*y with a hole in the center is hung from the roof and steadied by a heavy 
stone or a piece of ivory hanging from its lower end. The Eskimo stand 


« Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v. 17, p. .32, note 12, Salem, 18815. 

»A Voyage around the World In the years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, v. 2, p. 223r 
Loudon, 1798. La Ptiroiise refers to two tribes of Monterey, the Achaatlans (Bnmscn) 
and Boclemachs (Ksselen), the latter belonging to the Esselenlan family. 

The Central Eskimo, Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology » Pi 568» 1888. 
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ground it, and when the winner of the inaf i 

to hit the hole with a stick. The one u h overyoiie tries 

always played amid «Lt exciter" 




(*(>ast of 


PIO. «1«. 0«ne Of Central Eakimo, C«,«Wland B«ma Franklin- .-a, 

no. IV A «t«l, Borhn Mueuum fUr VOlkerkundo; fr.mi BoaK. 

Centkal Eskimo (Aivinn.MiijT and Kimfeti ). Wo.s( 

Hudson ba}', Keewatin. 

Hr Franz Boas® thus describes tlie gimw of nugluktiui; 

serres^o hold thi*^ end a lino with .i heavy weight Is attuehisl. which 

m«nt: each h steady. Tlie men gatlier around this linple- 

wWeh '‘""■e '« In'd down 

hlf^A^h ” «" «*e men try to 

the hniA tooth with their little sticks. Whoever succeeds in hitting? 

wins the knife. Then he places another stake near l>y, and tlie play Is 


• Bsklido of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. 
Hwtorjr, T. 15 , p. no, New York, 1001. 


Bulletin of American Muhcuui tif Natural 
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resuuMHl, wliile be bbuself Im barred from talcing part In the game. Anyone 
has the right to take hold of the ivory with his naked band at the riak of having 
it gashed with the darts of the spears. Tf two persons hit the bole at the same 
time. It does not count. 

Eskimo (Westekx). St Michael, Alaska. (Cat. no. 83970, United 
States National Museimi.) 

Oval hoop (figure 017) of bent twig, 3 inches in diameter, the upper 
and lower edges ivrapped with thongs securing cotton cord net-, 
work, which covers the interior of the ring, with thong loop for 
•su.sjiension. Two arrows, 2‘2 inches in length, with simple wood 
.shafts and barbed bone points secured with sinew. The arrows 
an* fastened together by a long, tw'isted sinew cord. 



Pio. rtlT. Nottod hoop and darts; diameter of hoop, 3 inches; length of darts, Scinches; West- 
ei'n Eskimo. St Michael. Alaska; cat. no. 'ffilTO, ITnited Staines National Musenm. 

These were collected by. Mr E. \^^ Nelson," who describes the game 
under the name of niigohliganuk: 

TliiH \h played in the kashlm by men only. A small oval wooden frame, about 
3 InchoH long by an Inch and a half wide, having the Interior diiely netted with 
cord, is hnns: from the roof and held in place hy a cord at each end. It Is placed 
about 4 feet from the floor in front of the aummer entrance or under the smoke- 
hole in the roof. Ea<‘h player luis a long, slender dart, about 3 feet in len^jth 
and a qutirter of an inch in diameter, with a barbed jiolnt of bone or deer horn. 
To the butt end of the ilart is fastened a small cord, »o that the player can 
•draw it back after throwing. When the point of the dart enters the wooden 
rini? it is held fast by tlie barbs on the ix>int. and this scores one for the success- 
ful plaj’er. Under this tar^^et each player places some object as a prize. Then all 
go to one side of the room and throw three darts in succession at the target. 
Whenever a player i)lerces tlie target so that he must remove his dart with his 
hands, li<' is entitled to take anything he wishes from the pile of prizes. In 
this way the game wiitinues until all the articles are disposed of. 

IIMK^UOTAN aSTOOK 


C AU OHN AWAfi A . QuelX‘C. 

J. Long ^ says : . 

The l)oy8 are very export ut trundling a hoop, particularly the Cabnuaga 
Indians, whom I have fre(|uently seen excel at this amusement. The game Is 
played by any nuinlier of Ixiys who may accidentally assemble together, some 
driving the hoop, while others with hows and arrows shoot at it. At this exercise 

'•The Eskimo nlK>nt Bering Strait. Eighteenth Annutd Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p. 834. 1809. 

> Voyages and Travels of lui Indian Interpreter and Trader, p. 53, lioudon, X701. 
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they are Hurprislngly exper t and will atop the progreMH ef the lioop when going 
with great velocity, by driving the pointo<l arrow into its cnlge; tills they will 
do at a considerable distanee, and on horseback as well as on foot. 

Cherokee. Tennessee. 

Lieut. Henry Tiniberlake (171)2)" describes the game under the 
name of nettecawaw : 

. . . each player having a pole about 10 feet long, with several marks or 
divisions, one of them bowls the round stone, with one Hat side, and the other 
convex, on which the players all dart their j)oles after it, and the nearest counts 
according to the vicinity of the bowl to the marks on his i)ol(». 

North Carolina. 

Mr James Moonev '' describes the wheel-and-stick game* played with 
a stone wheel, or circular disk, under the name of gatayiisti. 

John Ax, the oldest man now living among the East ('herok<H>, is the only one 
remaining in the tribe who has ever played the game, having been Instructed in 
It when a small lH)y by iin old man who desliH'il to keep up the memory of the 
ancient things. The sticks used have long sinw disapi.)eared, but the stones 
remain, being frequently picked up In the plow’ed fields, especially in the neigh- 
borluKHl of the mounds. 

This was the game phiye<l by the great mythic gambler Ufitsaiyi, 
Brass.*’ 

It was he wlm invented the gatayOstl game that we play with a stone wheel 
and a stick. 

Ho lived at Uhtiguhi on the south side of the Tennessee river, and 
made his living by gamiding. , 

The large flat rock, with tlie lines and grooves wliere they usetl to roll the 
wheel is still there, with the wheels themselves, and tlie sti<*k turned to stone.« 

Mr Mooney relates the story of a boy, the son of 'Hiunder, who 
played the wheel-and-stick game with llfitsaiyi, and vanquished him 
by the aid of his father's magic. The gambler at last staked his 
life, and was pursued to the edge of the great water, where he was 
caught by the boy and his brothers, whom he got to help him. 

They tied his hands and foot with a grapevine anil drove a long stake through 
his breast, and planted it far out in the deei) water. Tliey set two crows on 
the end of the pole to guard it and called the place KftgfliVyl, C*row plaw. But 
Brass never died, and can not die until tlie end of the world, but lle.s there 
always with his fan* up. Sometimes he striigglos under water to get free, and 
sometimes the beavers, who are his friends, come and gnaw at the grapevine to 
release him. Then the |M)Ie shakes and the crows at the toi> cry Ka ! Ka I Ka! 
and kcare the beavers away.'^ 

* Memoirs, p. 77, Londiui. I70r>. 

^ Myths of the Cherokee. Nineteenth Anmml Iteporl t>i’ the Iluroau of Amerlcun 
filtbhologi'. p. 494, 1902. 

• IWd., p. SHI. 

^Ihld^ p. 314, 
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Senec^a. New York. 

Lewis H. Morgan" describes the game as follows: 

The j?aiue of javelins, ga-na'-ga-o, was very simple, depending upon the dex- 
terity with which tlie javelin was thrown at a ring, as It rolled upon the ground. 
They frequently made it a eonsideralde game, by enlisting skillful players to 
prepare for the contest and by betting upon the result. The people divided by 
tribes, the four brothers playing against their four cousin tribes, as in the last 
case fl)all]. unless the game was played on a challenge between neighboring 
communities. 

The javelin was 5 or r» feet in length by three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
and was usually made of hickory or maple. It was finished with care, 
hharpeiuxl at one end, and strliied as shown in the figure fG18]. The ring was 
alxait «s inches in diameter, made either Into a hoop or solid like a wheel, by wind- 
ing with spliiits. Sometimes the javelin was thrown horizontally, by placing 
the forefinger against its foot, and supportiiig it with the thumb and second 
finger: in other cases it was held in the center, and thrown with the hand 
raised above the shoulder. 

On either side from fifteen to thirty players wer<‘ arranged, each having from 
three to .six Javelins, the number of both depending upon the interest in the 
game and the time they wished to devote to the contest. The javelins them- 
selves Avere the forfeit, and the game was gained by the party which won them. 

Among tile preliminaries to he settled by the managers, was the line on 
which the ring was to he rolled, the dlstanc'e of th(i two bands of players from 
€‘ach other, and the space between each and the line Itself. When these points 



Fig. «1S. Hoop and jKile: diameter of hoojj, 6 iticben; lengtJi of pole, feet; Seneea Indians, 

New York: from Morgan. 

were adjusted and the parties stationed, the ring was rolled by one party on 
the line, in front of the other. As it pussetl the javelins w’ere thrown. If the 
ring was struck by one of them the players of the adverse party were required, 
(*ach in turn, to stand In the place of the person who struck it, and thi*ow their 
Javelins in succession at the ring, which was sot up as a target, on the sixit 
where it was hit. Those of the javelins which hit the target when thus thrown 
were saved; if any missed, they were passed to the other party, and by them 
were again thrown at the ring from the same point. Those which hit were 
won, finally, aind laid out of the play, while the residue were restored to their 
original owners. After this first contest was decided, the ring was rolled back, 
and the other party. In turn, threw their javelins. If it was struck, the party 
which rolled it was requlrcfl. In the same manner, to hazard their Javelins, by 
throwing them at the target. Such ns missed were delivered to the other party, 
and those which hit the target when thrown by them, were won also, and laid 

• League of the Iroquoin, p 298, Rochester, 1851. Bee also Rexxirt to the Regents of 
the University upon the Articles furnished to the Indian Collection by Lewis H. Morgan. 
Third Annual Report of the Regents of the University on the Condition of. the State 
Cabinet of Natural History and the Historical and Antiquarian Collections annexed 
thereto, p. 79, Albany, 1860. 
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out of the play. In this manner the game was contlnuoil until one of the 
parties had lost their Javelins, which, of Itself, delernilm>d the contest. 

Mr Andrew John, of Iroquois, New York, descrilwd the hooi>-and- 
darfc game as played at the present day by the Seneca as follows: 

The Iniploments for the game consist «)f u hoop, gah-uuk-gah, made of sapiing, 
without marks; and darts. gah-golKlok, 4 or feet in length, of whicli each 
player has usually two. 

The players line up equally on two sides alK)ut H) fwt apart. One party 
throws tlie hoop and the others laun<‘h their darts at it. The object is to stop 
the hoop as it rolls by impaling It If a player misses, his dart is forfeited, but 
if it goes under the hoop, he retains it 

Tuscaroka. New York. (Cat. no. 10338, Free Museimi of Scieiict^ 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 



Fig. 619. 



Pig. eao. 

Pm, 019. Game hoop; diameter, 16 inebee; Tuscarora IndianH, New York; rat. no. 16H»8, Free 
Maseam of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 080. Poles for hoop game; length, 7 fcjot; Tuscarora Indians, Now York; cat. no. IHSliB, Free 
Mneeum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Hoop (figure 619) made of an unpeeled lient sapling, tied with bark, 
16 inches in diameter, and six poles (figure, (520), 7 feet in 
length. 

Collected in 1893 by the writer, who was inforiued that they were 
used in the game of nayearwanaqua. 

The ring is called okakna and the poles are called oota. Five or six play. 
The iring is rolled and all discharge their pol€«. The one whose pole stops the 
ring owns It. The others then shoot in turn, and the owner of the ring takes 
all the poles that miss It and shoots them at the ring, winning those that he puts 
through it If two men stop the ring, they divide the voles. 
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KKRESAX STOCK 


Keres. Laguna, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 3007, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Rijjg (figure (>21 ) , coveivd witli buckskin, .sewed on inner side with 
thong and j)ain(ed white, 8 inches in diameter; and two painted 





PiK. («a. 


I'Mu.lKil. (4nmo rinx; diamotor, 8 iiichets; Kero-t Indiana, Laxutia, Ni*w Mexico; irat. no. 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Fix* Polos for ring game; lotigth, 75 inolwM; Kerow Indiann. liHgutiH. Xhw M^xioo; i‘Ht. no. 
3007, Brot'tklyn Institute Musoiini. 


poles (figure 022), 75 inches in length, with tips and butts 
white, middle part red. The, tips are pointed, and each has four 
buckskin thongs, painted red. attache<l some 15 inches from its 
end. Collected by the writer in 1003. 

Mr John M. Gunn, of lAiguna, stated that the game is called 
maskurtsh. The ring is rolled and the game is 
to throw the poles inside of it. The thongs on 
the, poles ai*e used in counting, and when the 
pole falls with the ring l)etween the two sets of 
strands the game is won. 

K IOWAN STOCK 

Kiowa. Kiowa n‘si*rvation, Oklahoma. (Cat. 
no. 152907, United States National Mu- 
siMim. ) 

IiTcgular ring (figure 623) of buckskin, 3 inches 
in diameter, set with four double row.s of 
lieads at equal distances on it.s outer edge, two opposite onas 
white, and two opposite ones dark blue. 

Collected by Mr James Mooney, who furnished the following state- 
ment : , 

Warriors or limiters purchase the prlvIICKe of thi'owing n dart at the ring, and 
derive auguries from sweess or failure In sending their darts through the circle. 



Fio. 623. Game ring; di- 
ameter, 8 inebee; Kio- 
wa Indians, Oklahoma; 
cat. no. 152907, United 
States Katitinnl Mu- 
seum. 


KULANAPAN HTGCK 

PoMo. Seven miles south of Ukiah, Mendocino county, California. 

(Cat. no. 70939. 70940, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Wooden hoop (figure 624), 20 inches in diameter, with grape binding 
at joint; and forked-end lance, 8 feet long. Collected by Dr 
J. W. Hudson. 
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Doctor Hudson describes the following games : 

Da-ko' kii, da-ko', the hoop and kii, gaiue. Played with a 10-lnch hoo|i fflg- 
tire 624] bound with Apocynuuj cord. Iiy four men usually, each aniifnl with 
a 9-foot pole. A races the hoop swiftly to It lilgure (!2.5|. who trlcw to Impale 



t 4 i 


Flo. 084. Hoop and dart; diamt'ter of hooin liK-hes; length of dart, s IimM: l»oino IndianK, 
Mftndocino <*oiitity, California; <*Ht. no. 7<K13», Fiidd ^^>hlmbian Muwiiiu. 

it a« it passes. (Tlio sijear does not leave liis liaiids in the thrust, else he 
passes out of the jrame.) If B misses, his place Is ;it once taken hy one <»f 
the substitutes l)ehind him, who # 
catches the hoop. The player at B 
rolls to 0, who attempts to impale 11. 
thence C to D, and D to A. The 
player last to miss wins the stakes. 

When a player misses he forfeits his 
position and stake iiiotiey at once, and 
Ills chances and stakes are appropri- 
ated by his substitute. 

In another game a 4-inch hoop Is 
lakl upon the groniMl, and lances 4 
feet long are cast uixiii it from a dis- 
tance of 60 feet. A transfl.\ counts 6 
and a ring strike 2. Twelve counters 
are used. The game is called da-ko 
n!t'-ak or javelin-siiearlng hoop. 

A tide butt is ere<*ted and a 1-iiich ring of twisted liber hung in Its center. 
Archers stand 00 feet away. A center stroke counts .5. n hooi> stroke 2. There 
are ten counters. This is called da-ko tcox'-tau, ring target. 


\ 






^ \ >uebiiri/rt 
D . B 

Fig. 085. Plan of field for ii<N.>p game; Porno 
Indiana, ('^lifornia; from Hketrh by Pr J. W. 
Hudooii. 


I.UTI r A M TA N STOCK 

Klamath. Upper Klamnth lake. Oregon, ((’at. no. tllOB'i. Fiebl 

Columbian Museum.) 

Ring (figure f2()) made of the inner filK*r of tlie tule rusli. wrapped 
with tule bark, U inches in diameter. 

Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey, Avho descriln's it as usi:>d in the 
game of wdshakank." The ring is shot at with arrows, not difl’ering 
from those used by boys in their hunting. The object of the game is 
tij hit the ring with an arrow. 

Another specimen (cat. no. 61081) is 0 inches in diameter. Rings 
of this size are tidied chiefly by boys. 

.^Cwtatn OftiiiUlDit Gamea of tbe Klamath IndlaiiR. Amfrtonn Aathropologlgt, u. a., 
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Klamath. Oitigoii. (Cat. no. 37479, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, ITniversity of Pennsylvania.) 

Ring (figure 327) of bast, 7 inches in diameter. 

Collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who describes it as a 
ring for woshakank, the kind used by boys. 



Fl^. Gaiuo ring; diamct<*r, 11 inchoH; KlaTimth Indians, ( )i*nj<oii; cat. no. RUW2, PioM ( ’»)lnin. 
bian Museum. 

Fig. W. Oatne ring (boy’s); diamotor, 7 inches; Klamath Indians, Oregon; ctat. no. :i747ii, Five 
Museutn of Bcienco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Upper Klamath lake, Oregon. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 01041. Two rings, diameters, 3 and 4 inches, made of fle.xible 
bast; a small bow, 2 feet in length, and three small reed arrows, 
with long, sharp wooden points, of sage (figure 028), 

Collected in 1900 by Dr George A, Dorst^y, who describes the 
game under the name of shii'kshuks." 



Fio.6:S8. Rings, bow, and arixiwsfor ring gamo; diameter of rings, Si.and 4 iucheb; length of 
bow, 2 feet; Klamath Indians, Oregon; cat. no. 61641, Field Columbian Museum. 

It is usually played in a wickiup, by either men or boys, most 
commonly in winter, in the following manner : One of two boys sit- 
ting from 8 to 10 feet apart rolls a ring toward the other, who shoots 
at it with an arrow (nte'kish). In case he hits the ring the one who 
rolled it endeavors, by shooting, to dislodge the arrow therefrom. 

■Certain Gamlittng Oameti of the Klamath Indians. American Anthropologlat. n. s., 
T. 3, p. 17, 1801. 
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Should he succeed, there is no count; otherwise the one who first 
shot gains an arrow, the object of the game being to win arrows. 

Cat. no. 61717. Ring, one-half of an inch in diameter, and a small 

awl-like object, consisting of a bone 
point mounted in a shai'p wooden 
handle, :U inches in length (figure 
629). 

lliis Avas collected in 1900 by Dr 
George A. Dorsi\y, who describes the 
game under the same name as the preced- 
ing — shii'ksliuks — wliicli is applied also 
to the ring. ITe describes this game as 
j)hiyed by persons of both sexes and by 




Pia. tm Game ring and awl; diamotwr ot ring, one-half of an inch; length of awl, 3^ irichea; 
Klamath Indians* Oregon; cat. no. fiiriT, Field Colmnbiaii MiiHenni; from Dc^rsoy. 

all ages, generally in the wickiup. The players sit facing each otlier, 
and as one rolls the ring in front of him his opponent endeavors to 
pierce one or both sides of the ring with the point of his awl. To 
pierce one side counts 1 ; both sides, 2. 

Oat. no. 61674. Tule ring (fig- 
ure 630), 11 inches in diameter. 

Collected in 1900 by Dr George A. 

Dorsey, who describes the game as 
follow’s : 

This is an interesting variation of the 
ring game, for which I could get no native 
hame to distinguish It from the ones just 
described. . . . The ring measures 11 
inches In diameter and Is an inch thick. 

Across one side of It is fastened a cross- 
bar, measuring 17 inches in length, project- 
ing 3 inches beyond the ring on each side. 

Both ring and crossbar are made of the in- 
ner fiber of the tule rush, closely wnippeil 
with tule bark, the inner surface being 
placed outside, giving the ring a whlthsh 
color. In pla 3 dng the game two rings of 
equal slxe are used ; these are placed in an 
upi*lght position, one end of the crossbar resting on a sharp wooden pin linnly 
fixed. In the ground. The interval between the two goals varies according to 
agreement l)etween the players. There arc always two opposing sides, eiuh 
consisfing of one or more individuals. The ring is shot at with arrows from a 
bow, the object being to pierce both sides of the goal, which is alwaj's placed 
<it right angles. Two specimens ... of this game were collected, the only 

STB— ^ M 31 



Fig. 631). Game ring; diameter, 11 inches; 
Klamath Indians, Oregon; tint, no. ai674. 
Field Columbian Museum. 
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diff<‘ron(<» holnj? in tlio size of the diameter of the ring and the length of the^ 
crossbar. Tliis gaiia\ 1 was informed, lias not lieeii played for many years, and 
sat!sfa<'tory information (*one€‘rning the method of playing could not he obtained. 

Doctor Dorsey describes also a variation called shikiia : 

Tins interesting variation of the ring game is played only by men. It <*onslHts 
of as many spears (sldkna) as there are Individual players and two goals 
(tchedalk). oa<*h of which is simjdy a forked stick thrust in the ground at such 
interval as may l»e mutually agreed upon. Tlie siiears are of willow, measuring 
d feet in length, and sliarpi'iunl at one eiiil. Tliey are decortieated, (‘xeept at 
the lower extremity. 'I'he spt^ars an^ hurletl from tlie hand, (he oiijeet being to 
<'ause them to fall in sueh maimer (Iiat th<‘ end of the spear will rest on the 
fork of the goal. Such a thi*ow counts 5, otherwise IIwh one whose spear falls 
iieares^l tlic goal counts 1 : ten nsiially constitutes the game. The game is still 
practised to s<nnc cxt<‘iit by tlie Klaniatli, and in playing they exhibit great 
skill, one of the players whom I saw not failing to strike tlie goal ofteiier than 
once in six or ciglit throws. One set of this game (dlTlO) consists of two 
s|K'avs ami a pair of forkeil sti<*ks. 

See the Pima ^ame, p. 481). 

MAKICO.SAN STOCK 

(4ii K( HA.Nsi. Plckayune, Madera county. California. (Cat. no. 

7081)1, Field Colninbian Mnsenin.) 

Kiiip: (fifrnre 041), wrapped with hnckskin, 4A inches in diameter. and 
two maple-wood lances, the longer about 8 feet in length. Col- 
lected by Dr J. AV. IliuNon. 



Fin. (Wl. Ring and polos; dlatnoter of ring, Hi IiicIioh; length of poles, the longer, about H feet; 
Chiik<*haTiHi Indians, Madera «-oimty, (Mlfornia; <*at iu». TUKai, Field tVdnmhian Museum. 


A player rolls the ring along the ground and follows it with tlie lance, trying 
to impale it. If he fails, the next tries. One ring Is nseil. Impaling the ring 
counts 5; if it falls on the iKile, the count is 8. 

Koyeti.^ Tide Kiver reservation, California. 

Dr J, AV. ITudson describes the following game under the name of 
hoturx : 

A la nce-und- target game played with a hoop of willow about iuelies in 
diameter, laced over with Apocynum >vlth radial chords called ta-kol, and a 
lance, im-niak, 10 feet long. Two play, using one ring and two jioles or lances, 
one for each. The caster tries to strike the roiling target, and if succes-sful 
tallies (5. In such ease he Is allowed to put his hand over the second player's 
eyes, so that he can not see when he throws, 'rhe score Is 10, and is kept with 
sticks. 

PiTKACHi. Table mountain, Fresno county, California. (Cat. no. 
70802, Field Columbian Museum.) 


Thre« members only of thU tribe are alive. 
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Ring (figure 632). wrapped with hast ••<trd. 2i inches in <]iaiuctci', 
des(!ribe(l by the collector, Dr J. W. Hudson, as used as a moving 
target for arrows under the name of takumship,® “ wheel roll.” 

Fio. tfJJS. Ring ami arrow; diami*l%‘r t»f ring. ^4 in« h»*s; Pitkiu'hi Indians^ Frosno c ouuiy, ('ali- 
fornia; < at. im Pitdd (V)luiiibiiui Must‘iuii. 

• 

Four play. One man rnllK the riiiK by two t^ppomMits. ttiio of wlioin shoots 
at It with a blunt arrow with a how, tlMlp. If ho knocks it over, it founts J 
l>ofnt ; if he transfixes it* 10. Eacdi part of the jirrows us<‘tl in this game, which 
are .‘10 Inehes long, has a name tpiite Olftorent from those of war. small game, 
or flight arrows. The foreshaft is literally “come to ns." 'Hie shaft is literally 
“tied together’* or “links." The feathers are literally “ appoiutetl seastm." 
T could get no light on the reason for so naming them. 

— — Table nionntaiii, Fresno eouiity, California. 

I)i' J. W. Hudson doserilK's the following game under the name 
of xalau : 

Two or more men stand hefoi*e a hnish wall or strip of matting, etc., some 
10 feet tall, each arnuHl with a T-foot spear of Pnmus di niissa wood. Eacli 
«l)ear Is highly decorated with ct)vert feathers from the gray-head eagle and 
painted. The umpire casts over his spear which sti4‘ks in the* ground. A 
player casts after it, trying to make* his spear- f<‘ath<‘rs strike those* ed’ the 
umpire. All fedlow in order, and tlie sne*eM.*ssfnl <*aste*r is assnreel luck in war 
or hunting. A wide cast imi)llcs e*atastroplic ea* ele*alli to the* e-jiste*!*. who at 
once inake.s a new spear and tries **stremger" nie<lie*ine IVatliers. This is a 
oerenmnial game of much significance to warriews. 

Yaudanchi. (See page oOl.) 

Yokith. Tide Kiver reservation, Tidare county, California, (('at. 

no. 70402. 70403, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Hoop of fiber, wrapped with bnck.skin, H inches in diameter: and 
inaiile*wood lance (figure 033), about 8 feet long, sharpened at 
the point and marked with red stripes at the end. Collected 
by Dr J, W. Hudson, who thus describes the game umlei* the 
name of hotush : 


' 0 

Flo. 688, Ring and pole: diameter of ring, 4i inches; length of pole, H feet; YokutH ImlinnH, Tide 
River reservation, Tulare <*ounty, California; cat. no. 7n403, 7()4<W, Field Columbian Ma-wnm. 

Played by four players, two on a side. One player casts the hoop, to-ko-in Im- 
tush, and his partner casts bis lance so that the hoop will fall on it. If he is 
succeasfuh and^tlie hoop rests entirely on the laiwn', not touching the ground, 
he wins the game. If the hoop rests half on the ground, it counts 1. The game 
Ib also won at a throw by impaling tlie ring. Twelve counters are used. The 

• Tha etymology of this name* la prolmhly not pure MurlpoHnn, part of which se«*ms 
derived from a northern stock. (J. W, ll.) 

• Trite extiact 
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lance, boat, Ib tlirown underhand with both hands. The rin^ is covered either 
with buckskin or bark. 

Doctor Hudson describes also a ring-and -arrow game under the 
name of tokoinawas : 

I'his game is playe<I with a hoop or ring, to-ko-ln, 0 inches, more or less, in 
diameter and wrnpi>cd with buckskin. One player rolls tlie ring to another 
op{)os1te him, while two others on op]K>Hite sides, at right angles to the course, 
Rlioot at It with arrows. The one who transfixes the ring or strikes it pftenest 
In ten rolls wins. 

Yokd'js. Tide River reservation, Tulare county, California. (Cat. 

no. 70404, F'ield Columbian Museum.) 

Wooden lance, 8 feet 8 inches long, and a small round wooden block 
or peg (figure 034). 


o 

Pio. Implemeu for lance awl -pojf KTaine; length of lance, 99 iwjhes; Yokuta Indiana, Tnlare 
county, California; cat. no. 79444, Field Columbian Museum. 

Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, w'ho thus refers to them as used in 
u lance-throwing game, aikiwitch : 

Each player easts two lances at a peg lying loo.*!© on the ground .W feet away. 
Six or less play. The laiiee Is call nl-yak-ta-ka and the peg kets-ma-na wltch-lt. 
The last man Is thumited on the head with the hare knuckles, nud the one mak- 
ing the highest score may stx'ike as often ns he desires. 

AIOQUKLUMNAN SIVCK 

CHOwcHir.i.A. Chowchilly river, Madera county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game umler the name of 
jpachitu : 

A ring of Asclcpias, 2} liifhes in diameter, called he-wF-ta, is rolled, the easter 
racing, and casting after the ring a 10-foot lance, called hu-wo'-ta. A “ lean ” 
counts 3, a ” balance ” 5, and a ** transfix ” 12. 


Topinaottoim. Big creek, 2 miles north of Groveland, Tuolumne 
county, California. (Cat. no. 70234, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Darts and hoop for a game. 

Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, and described as follow.s by the col- 
lector, under the name of towcknumsia : 

The implements consist of a plain lance, ho-cha, 10 feet In length, markeil on 
the butt end with proprietary marks, in paint, and a hoop of oak, 30 inches In 

diameter, hound with buckskin, te-wck- 
CASTER mim-sla. The game is played by four 


ROLLER 


CASTER 

FiO. 935. Plan of field for hoop^tnd-lauce 
game; Topinagugim Indians, Tuolumne 
county, California; from sketch by Dr 
J. W. Hudson. 


players, who face each other on opposite 
sides of a square 90 feet across. The 
casters [figure 635], eaefi of whom have 
four lances, stand opposite to each 
other, while two assistants, one for each 
side, roll the hoop across. As the wheel 


rolls, both casters throw at it,, each try- 


ing to transfix it. If one is successful his opponent comes across to his place, 
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aud, standing in the successful caster's tracks, tries to transfix the fallen hoop. 
After him, the first player tries’at the same umrk^nd from the same iwsltlon. 
They cast alternately until all have thrown their four lances. The greater 
number of transfixing spears decides. There are SO counting-stic-ks, 1.5 to a 
side. The buckskin Is to keep (he hoop from bounding. 

Wasama. Madera county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game under the name 
of hewitu niimhe: 

A hoop, he-wl'-ta. 10 Inches in dlafnoter, of Kreiuontll cnllfornlcn iiarli Itoitud 
with buckskin, is rolled toward an op[)onent, who shoots at it with arrows In 
|)as8ing. A “ strike ” counts :.l and a “ transfix " lo. or couii. , 


.MIJSKHOOEAN STOCK 

BAYOGOUiiA and Muoulasua. Louisiana. 

The officer who kept the journal of the frigate" when Iberville 
arrived at the mouth of the Missi.ssipjii, 1 ( 598 - 1 ( 599 , says : 

They pass the greater part of their time in playing In this plare with great 
sticks, which they throw after a little stone which is nearly ronial, like a bullet. 

Choctaw. Mississippi. 

James Adair ^ says : 

The warriors have another favorite game called chungke ; which, with pro- 
priety of language, may be called “running hard labor.” They have uear 
their statehouse a square piece of ground well cleaned, and fine sand Is care- 
fully strewed over it, when rtHiulalte, to promote a swifter motion to what they 
throw along the surface. Only one or two on a side play at this ancient game. 
They have a stone alwut 2 fingers broad at the e<lge, and 2 spans round : Each 
party has a pole of about 8 feet long, smooth, and tai)eriiig at each end, the 
lioiiits flat. They set off alireast of each other at 0 yards from the end of the 
playground; then one of them hurls the stone on its eilge, in as direct a line as 
he can, a considerable distance toward the middle of the othi^r end of the sqmire ; 
When they have ran a few yards, each darts his i>ole anointed with bear's oil, 
with a proper force, as near as he can guos.s in proportion to the motion of the 
stone, that the end may lie close to the stone — when this is the ease, the person 
counts 2 pf the game, and, in proportion to the nearness of the poles to the mark, 
1 is countCHl, unless by measuring both are found to be at an equal distant' from 
the stone. In this manner the players will keep running most i>art of the day, 
at half si)eed, under the violent heat of the sun, staking their silver ornaments, 
their nose, finger, and ear rings; their breast, arm, and wrist plates, and even 
all their wearing apparel, except that which barely covers their maldle. All 
the American Indians are much addicted to this game, which to us appears to 
be a task of stupid drudgery. It seoms however to be of <»arly origin, when 
their fore-fathers used diversions as simple as tlieir manners. The hurling 
stones they use at present were time immemorial rubbed smooth on the rocks, 
and with prodigious lalior; they are kept with the strictest religious care 

^ Journal de la Frigate lie Mann, Mnrgry’s DfScouvcries, v. 4, p. 2G1, Paris, 1880. 

Hlatoiry of the American Indians, p. 401, London. 1776. 
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from ono generation to another, and are exempted from being Imried with the 
dead. They l>elong to tlie^ town where they are ii8ed, and are carefully 
l)reserved. 

C-apt. Bernard Uoinaiis" .says: 

Their favorite game of ehnnke is a plain prt»of of the evil eorjseqnenees of a 
violent passion for gaming upon all kinds, classes, jind orders of men: at this 
11h*.v play from morning to night, with an unwearied application, and they bet 
high: here you may see a salvage come and bring all his skins, stake thorn and 
lost* them : next his ])ipe. his beads, trinkets and ornaments ; at last Ids blanket* 
and other garment, and even all their arms, and, after all It Is not uncommon for 
them to go home, borrow a gun and shoot themselves: an instance of this hap- 
])ened in 1771 at East Yasoo a short time before my arrival. Suiciile has also 
Ikhmi praidisetl here on other occasions, but they regard the act as a <Time, and 
bury tlH' l)o«ly as unworthy of tlieir ordinary funeral rites. 

The manner of playing this game is thus: They make an alley of about 2(X) 
fiHd in length, when* a very smo<dh <*lay ground is laid, which when dry, is very 
hard: they play two together, each having a straight pole of about 15 feet long; 
one la)lds a stoia*, whicli is in tla^ sliape of a truck, which he throws befen'e him 
ovi*r his alley, and the instant of its departure, they set off and run; in running 
they cast their poles after the stone: he that did not throw it emb*avors to hit 
it; the other strives to strike the pole of his antagonist in its tlight, so as to pre- 
vent its hitting the stone; he counts 1, but should both miss their aim the throw 
Is renewed: and in case a score is won the winm*r casts the stone and 11 is uf»: 
tlM^v hurl this stone and pol<* with wonderful dexterity and violence, anil fatigue 
themselves much at it. 

ITi'ma. Mississippi. 

Fatlmr Janies (ilnivier^' says: 

. . . in the middle of the village a line level square, where from morning to 

night there are young men who exeridse themselves in running after a Hat stone, 
which they throw in the air from one end of the sijuare to the other, and which 
tliey try to have fall on two cylinders that they roll where they think that the 
stone will fall. 

M IS Kn< j KE. ( f (»orgi a . 

Col. Benjamin Hawkins ^ says: 

The Micco, c-ouiiselors .‘iiui warriors, meet every day In the public square, sit 
and drink a-cee, a strong decoction of the cassine yui>oii, called by the traders 
black drink ; talk of news, the public*, aud domestic concerns, smoko their pll)es, 
and play thla-clml-lltch-caii, “ roll the bullet.” 

William Bartram, in a manuscript work on the* Southern Inciians, 
cited by Squier and Davis,'^ wrote as follows : 

cquiiik yanls. — The ‘chunk y:irds ’ of the Muscogulges, or (‘reeks, are rectan- 
gular aivas. generally oi'cupylng the eenter of the town. 'Phe public square and 
rotunda, or great winter council house, stand at the two opposite corners of 
them. They are generally very extensive, especially in the large old towns’ 
some of them are from (kX) to 900 f(H?t in length, and of proi.>ortionate breiidth. 

« A (^onclBe Natural lliatory of Ennt and West Florida, v. 1. p. 79, New York, 177r). 

‘’.loiirnal of tlie Voyage of Father Gravler (1700), In Early Voyages TTp and Down the 
MlsHiHslppi. p. 14:{, John (Jilmury Hhea, Albany, IKOl. 

A Sketch of the (H*eek Country, Collection of the Georgia Hlstorleal Society, v. 3, 
p. 71, Savannah, 1848. 

Aboriginal Monniuents of the State of New York. Smithsonian Contrlhuttons to 
Knowledge, v. 2, p. 13n, 1849. 
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The area ia exactly level, and sunk 2, sonielinies find below the banks or 
terraces surrounding them, which arc o<*casionally two in number, one ludiind 
and above the other, and comi)os(‘<l of th(‘ eartli taken from the area at the time 
of its formation, ''riiese banks or teiTae<‘s serve the i)urpose of s(‘ata for the 
spectators. In the center of this yard or area there is a low circular mound 
or eminence, in the mIddie (»f which stands ere<-t the chunk pole, whi(*h is a 
high obelisk or four-scpiare i)illar declininf< upwanls to an obtuse point. This 
is of wood, the heart or Inward resinous [airt of a sound pine tree, and is v(»ry 
durable ; it is generally from :i0 to 40 feet in height, and to the top is fastened 
some object which serves as a mark to shool at, with arrows or tla* rifle, at 
certain apiM>inted times. Near eacli corner of (»ne «‘nd of the yai^l stands erect 
a less pole or pillar, about 12 feet high, called a “ slave iK)st,’* for tht> r(‘a.son that 
to them are bound the <*aptives condenm<‘d to Ik^ burnt. Tlu*se ])osts are usually 
decorated with the scalt)s of slain enemies, suspended l»y strings from tlie top. 
They are often crowm'd with the white dry skull of an enemy. 

It thus appears that this area is designed fc»r a i)ublic place of exhibition, for 
shows, games, etc. Formerly, there is little doubt, most barbarous and trag- 
ical s<*eaeH were enacted within them, such as the torturing and burning of caj) 
lives, who were here forced to run the gauidlet, bruised and beaten with sticks 
nn<l burning chunks of wood. The Indians do not now i>rac*tlse thes(‘ cruelti(‘s; 
but then* are some old traders who have witnessed them in fornaM* times. I 
inquired cd these traders for what reason thest‘ jireas were called “ chunk 
yards;” they were, in general, igiu)rant, yet, for the most |»art, eoncurred in a 
lame story that it originated in the (Mrcumstaiiee of its having Iummi a place of 
torture, and that tlie name was hut an interpndation of the Indian term desig- 
nating theiu.^^ 

1 observed none of these yards in use in any of the (Mierokee towns ; and when‘ 
1 have mentioned tlieni, in th(‘ dierokee country, it must be \mderstood that 1 
saw only the remains or vestiges of them among the ruins of the ancitait towns. 
In the existing Cherokt'i* towns wld(*h I visited, althougli llu‘r(‘ were ancient 
mounds and signs of the yard adjoining, yet the yard was either built upon or 
lurnwl Inh) a garden plat, or otherwise appropriated. Indeed, I am eonvineed 
that the chunk yards now or lately In use among tlie (’reeks are of very ancient 
date, and not the work of the jiresent Indians; althoiigli they are now kept in 
repair by them, iMdng swept very ch*an every day, and the poles kei>t u]) and 
decorated in the manner I have described. 

The following plan lligure Odd] will illustrate the form and <*haract(‘r (4* these 
yards; a. The great area, siUTounded by terraces or banks, ji. A circular <imi- 
nence at one end of the yard, commonly 0 or lo feet higher than the ground 
round about. Upon this mound stands the great rotunda, hothouse, or winter 
council house of the present Creeks. It was probably designed and used by the 
aneleuts, who constructed it for the same puriMJse. c. A scpiare terrac e or emi- 
nence, about the same height with the circular one just described, occupying a 
position at the other end of the yard. Upon this stands tlie public siiuare. The 
banks inclosing the yard are in<li<‘ate<l by the letters h, h, h, b; v imlicjites the 

chunk pole ” ; and d, d, the ” slave iiosts.” 

•According to Adair, Du Pratz, and other writerH, the Chorokocs and probably the 
Ct^eka were much addicted to a aiuiilnr game, played with a rod or pole and a circular 
stono, which woa called chungke, Mr (Tallin de8crll)e8 this game a« still existing under 
the name of tchung^kec among the Mlnltareeg and other tribes on the Missouri. It also 
prevailed among some of the Ohio Indiana. It has l)een suggested that the areas called 
chunk, or chunky yards, by Bartram, derived their names from the circumstance, that 
they were, among other objects, devoted to games, among which, that of chnugke was 
prominent. This suggestion derives some support from Adatr. ... It Is therefore not 
improhahia that these square areas were denominated chungke yards. 
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Sometimes the square, instead of being open at the ends, as shown in the plan^ 
is closed upon all sides by the banks. In the lately built or pew Creek towns, 
they do not raise a mound for the foundation of their rotundas or public squares. 
The yard, however, Is retained, and the public buildings occupy nearly the same 
position in respec t to it. They also retain the central obelisk and the slave posts. 



Fig. oho. Chunk yard; Muakogoo Indians, Georgia; from William Dartram. 


NATCHE8AN STOCK 

Natchez. Ijouisiana. 

Le Page du Pratz ^ wrote as follows : 

The natives of Ijouisiana have Invented but a very few diversions, and these 
perhaps serve their turn as well as a greater variety would do. The warriors 
practice a diversion which Is called the game of the pole, at which two only 
play together at a time. Each has a ixjlo, about 8 feet long, resembling a 
Roman f, and the game consists in rolling a flat round stone, about 3 Inches in 
diameter and an inch thick, with the edge somewhat sloping, and throwing the 
l)ole at the same time in such a manner that when the stone rests the pole may 
touch It or be near It. . Both antagonists throw their poles at the same time, and 
he whose pole is nearest the stone counts 1, and has the right of rolling the stone. 
The men fatigue themselves much at this game, as they run after their poles at 
every throw ; and some of them are so bewitched by it that they game away 
one piece of furniture after another. These gamesters, however, are very rare, 
and are greatly discountenanced by the rest of the people. 

« HUtoHe de la Louistane, v. 3, p. 4, Paris, 1768- 
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PIMAN STOCK 

Pima. Arizona. (Cat. no. 7(5020, United States National Museiiiu.) 
Stick or arrow with a feather at one end ainl a corncob at the other, 
.sent by the National Mnseuin, as an exchange, to the Poalwdy 
Museum, Salem, Mass. 

Collected by Dr Edward Palmer, who thus doscril)es it as used in 
the game of quins : 

' Any nnnibcr can play. A short split stick is first tlirowii in a sliintiin? dlrec- 
tJon. Tbeii each one pitches his arrow to see who can coino lasaivst to if. 'J'ho 
one who docs so holds the stick up while the others pitch. If the arrow touches 
the split stick and docs not catch, the thrower loses nothing. If. however, the 
arrow romaius In the split stick, It hecoinos the property of the holder. l"he 
game ends when one has all the arrows or when the players tire out. 

This is the only record of a game analogous to hoop and pole 
which I find among the tribes of the Piman slock. 

PUJUNAN STOCK 

Nishinam. Mokelumne river, 12 miles south of 
Placervillc, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes a hoop-aml-lance 
game under the name of nunt : 

The hoop, kiln An', consists of an outer hoop of oak 
wrapped with rawhide, 24 iiH‘hea in diameter, with a 
center hoop of rawhide. The former has ten radii of 
rawhide attacheii to the inner hoop. The players [fig- 
ure 037] roll the hoop in turn, and cast a O-foot lance 
at it, after springing quickly to right angles of the hoop’s course. A bull’s-eye 
counts coup, or 10; between spokes, 5: lean up (l)y hoop), 2. The dead line 
and course Is laid out previous to play. 

SALISHAN SrOCK 

Bellacoola. Dean inlet, British Columbia. (Cat. no. and 
American Museum of Natural History.) 


FiO. 688. OedAT-hftrk game rings; diameter, 7^ inches; Bellaotwla Indians, British Cohimbla, 
oat. no. iU«i tHji American Mnsenm of Natural History. 

Two rin^ (hgare 638), wrapped with cedar bark, 7^ inches in 
j diameter. CJollected by Mr George Hunt and Dr Franz Boas. 







0 

'Fui. Position of 

plsyors in hoop-and- 
lanco gamo*. Nishinam 
Indians, California; 
from a sketch hy Dr 
J. W. Hudson. 
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I3ella<'OOda. Doan iiilot, Bri(ish Cohmibia. (Field Columbian Mu- 
wnini.) 

<'at. no. 18400. Jjava ring (figure 030), .3^ inches in diameter, with 
hole in the ctmter. 

<'nt. no. 18404. Lava ring (figure 030). similar to the one la.st de- 
scribed, but smaller, 2^ inches in diameter. 



Fio. fWH. Lava ^anu* riiipTH; dlaniottsrH^ :Ji and inchos: Ballac^oola IndiatiK, British Columbia; 
fat.no. ISiiiO, 184U4, Piold Columbian Museuni. 


T’k.ni) n'OitKif.i.Ks. Flathead reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. .51703, 
Field Columbian Miis(nmi.) 

Jii ng, wound with buckskin, 21 inches in diameter, the interior set 
with colored beads; and tivo arrows (figui’e 040), 23| inches in 
length, witli iron spike points, the shaft of the arrow being 
wound with buckskin at ends and middle. Collected by Dr 
(leorge Dorsey. 




Fio. iVk). Beaded {fainn ring and arrowa; diamotor of ring, inches; length of arrowH, 88* 
inches; Pend tVflreillc Indiana, Montana: C4it. no. 5171*8, Field C-olumbian Munoum. 


The Dictionary of the Kalispel® gives the following: 

S55golkr)higu, the playing at wheels; cligolkoh'^gutcib the play wheels, la 
roulette; chines golk61egui, I play with small wheels or circles; Joiier h la 
roulette, an Indian play; golkolegueiiieu, u gambler at wheels; golko, wheel, 
wagon. 

« dictionary of the Kallspel or Plat-head Indian Language, compiled by the Missionaries 
■of the Society of Jesus, St Ignatius Print, Montana, 1877-8-0. 
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Salish. Comox, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcomlx) writes:*^ 

I was told of a ganu* called xanaiii, pluyeil by tw(» sides with a quoitlike 
disk of twigs, hound with willow or c*<Mlar hark, and thrt>wn in the air to he 
caught oil a stick while sklnunlng. At Alert hay (Kwaklutl), the game is called 
kfiul. 

Shuswap. Kamloops, Britisli t'olumbia. 

Dr Franz Boas says; 

A pcHfuIiar gaiuhling game Is played In the following way: A long pole Is laid 
on the ground, about 15 feet from the players; a ring about 1 inch in dlamotor, 
to which four beads are atta<‘hed at iK)ints dividing the einaimferenee into 
four equal parts, Is rolled towani the |K>le. and sticks are thrown after it 
before it falls down on touching the iM.de. 'I’he four i>eads are rcjl, white, blue, 
and black. 

The ring falls down on the stl<‘k tliat has hecai thrown after it. and. according 
to the color of the head that toii<*hes the sti<‘k, the ]»layer wins a numl»er of 
IKilnts. 

SoNGisii. Vancouver islamK Britisli (\»luiul)iu. 

Dr Franz Boas * says : 

Throwing and catching of lauips is a favorite game. 

Thompsox Indians (Nti.akvapami k). Britisli (Columbia. 

Mr James Teit ^ says : 

This game [referring to tlie stick ganie| has been out of use for many years, 
as well ns another game, greatly in vogue at one time among tiie Indians, 
which was played altogether by men. They found it warm work, and used to 
strip off all their clothes except the hroechcloth wlum playing. Tlie chief 
liuplouient In this game was a ring [tigiire (UIJ from li inches to 4J inches in 
dhiineter, and sewed over with buckskin, the framewt>rk often being made of 
a stick bout round. The buckskin covering was loose, and tlie spa(*e inside not 
taken up by the stick wa.s filled with sand to make the ring solid and lieavy. 
The player set this ring rolling. Then he followed it, running, and threw a 
small spear at it, The object of the game was to throw the spear in fniiit of 
the ring and make the latter fall on it. Generally the playing-ground was 
marked by two long i>olcs, which prevented the ring from rolling too far. 
Six different marks, wdd<*h deterinlinMl tlie number of iMiints. were .sowed on 
the buckskin inside of the circle. In later times these were made with differ- 
ent colored heads. The luimlier of heads was six or four. Four were always 
blue or some other dark color, and two were some light color, generally light blue, 
but freituputly white or roil. The light beads counted 10 points oat h. If both fell 
on top of the stick. It counted 20. The <lark heads counted 5 t*ach. If two 
fell on top of the stick, it counted 10; if one dark and one light, 15. If tlie ring 
did not fall on top of the throwing stick, but stood up against it, it <onnt<'d 40. 
which was the highest. The heads were not Hum counted. Hefore heads were 
known, porcupine quills were used us marks oii the ring.s. The two light marks 

•la a letter, March 11, 1901. 

*k3eeond General Report on the Indians of British (''olijmbin, Uojiort of the Sixtieth 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. fi41, Ijondon, 1H91. 

• IMd., p, 571. 

.^The Thompson Indians of British Cohimbln. MemlM*ra of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 2, p. 27a. New York, 1900. 
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were In white or yellow, and the four dark marks were black. It seems, there- 
fore, that the colors were not exactly fixed, further than that they had to be 
light and dark. 

Another game was played with the same ring and throwing-stlok, and the points 
were counted ns in the game Just described. Tn fnct, this game was like that, 
except that In this the players sat facing each other, and rolled the ring from 
one to the other. One man starUnl the ring rolling, and then threw his 
stick in front of it, so as to stop It, if possible, before It reached the other 
man. Sometimes one man rolled and the other threw, in turn, Instead 
of both men running abreast and throwing their sticks in front of the 
ring, as In the other game, one after the other. If the player missed, 
the other man took his turn. 

Another game was generally pluyeii by boys and girls, but occasionally 
l)y adults. It was i)layed out of doors, but also, in cold weather. Inside 
the winter houses. In this a ring from 0 to 10 !u(dies In diameter was 
used. It was made of pliable sticks, around whicli bark or dried grass 
was thickly twisted. Sometimes it was made of reeds (the same as 
those ustHl in tent-mats) bent In the form of a circle, around which other 
reeds were twisted. The players mt in two lines, some distanee apart, 
facing one another. At each end of the linos sat a person who set the 
ring rolling from one to the other between tlie two lines of players. 
When the rliig was In motion, the players threw darts at it, the object 
being to make those darts hit the ring, if they |»assed through the ring 
without toiK’hing, it counted nothing. The darts were about 6 or 7 

inches in length, some thick in the middle 
and small at both ends lilgure 642 1. 
One end was feathered, while the other 
end was brought to a very sharp point. 
Many darts ha<l the shaft all one thick- 
ness to near the i>oint. where it was 
forked into two sharp points. These 
darts had property-marks, consisting of 
notches, dots, circles, or paintings, to In- 
dicate the owner. The wood used was 
that of the wax*es^'lp-bush. 

A peculiar custom in connection with 
this gaino was that sometimes the old 
l>eople would put some of the darts 
which the boys used for throwing at the 
ring Into the fire of the winter house, 
the lads not being allowed to get them 
except by catching the ends of them with their teeth. Sometimes all the darts 
were gathered together and thrown outside. The boys were made to scramble 



Fig. 641. Beaded game ring and spear; 
diameter of ring, 2 to 41 inches; length 
of spear, 294 inches; Thompson Indiana, 
British Columbia; cat. no. tIIvi lifai 
American Museum of Natural History, 



Fig. 042. Game dart; length, 12 inches; Thompson Indians, British Ooltunbia; cat. no. tIIi* 

American Museum of Natural History. 

for them. The one that obtained the most was the victor. A boy who was 
unlucky in playing, and lost all his darts, could get them back again by putting 
up his back as a target, every arrow fired at it becoming hfs property. This 
game, like the preceding one, has now gone out of use. 

In another game a ring the size of a finger ring was placed on the ground 
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about 9 or 10 feet away from the players. Kn(rh player had two darts, which 
he threw so as to hit the center of the ring. If possible. The darts were feath- 
ered, had sharp points, and were inatdo nither thin. Boys and girls, In playing 
these games, won or lost their darts. They did not gamble for anything else. 
There were no special months for certain games, excepting that some games 
were better adapted for special seasons than others, and couse<]uently were 
played only in those seasons. 

SHAMAirrAN STOCK 

Nez Pehces. Southern Alberta. 

Roa'. John MacFjtmn" mentions “throwing the arrow and wheel” 
among the game.s of the trily. 

Umatilla. Oregon. (Free Mu-seum of Science and Art, University 
of Pennsylvania.) 



Fig. 644. 

FlO. fl48. Game h<x)p; diametoi*, 11 J inchc»; Umatilla IndianiH, Oregon; cat. no. 37538, Froo Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fjg. 644. Poles for hoop game; lengths, 68 and 69 inches; Umatilla Indians, Oregon; cat. no. 
87588, Free Museum of Science and Art, Univeraity of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 37538. Flat hoop (figure X)43) made of twigs covered with 
bark, 11 J' inches in diameter, and two poles (figure (144), 08 and 
69 inches in length, forked and painted red at the ends. Col- 
lected by the writer in 1900. 

The game is played in the spring. The ring is callexl pasa-pow-i- 

loW'Wikes and the poles are designated wai-hutz. 

Cat. no. 87689. Ring. Avrapped with buckskin, 4 inches in diameter, 
'its interior set with colored beads, as shown in figui'c 645, and 
two darts, slender tAvigs, painted red, 11 inches in length. Col- 
lected by the writer in 1900. 


Canadian Savage Folk, p. 42, Toronto, 1896. 
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Two men play. The ring is called sow-lai-kai-kas and the darts 
are known as tuk-tai-pow-ma. The counts depend on the way in 
which the darts fall in tlic ring — 1, 2, 10, 15, 20, according to the 

beads to which they are adjacent. 





Pi(4. (H5. B^^aded ^ame ring and darta; diameter of ring, 4 inehea; length of darte, 11 inchen; 
Umatilla Intliann, Oregon; cat. no. B75B9, Free Miiaoum of Sfienco and Art, Unlroi*sity of 
PonnHylvania. 

SHA8TAN STOi’K 

Achomawi. Hat creek, California. (Cal. no. to Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History.) 



Pio. 648. Bark game disk; diameter, 10 inches; Achomawi Indians, Hat creek, OaUfomla; cat 
»o- xfisi American Mnseum of Natural History. 

Bark disk (figure 646), 10 inches in diameter, a bow and ten arrows. 

Collected in 1903 by Dr Roland B. Dixon, who describes the disk as 
used as a rolling target. 
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81108 1 rON KAN SIXK’K 

Bannock. Kossfork, Idaho. 

Mr Thomas Blaino Donaldson has ^ivon the Avriter a photo^a-aj)!! 
of the Bannock playing the hoop game, talaai by him in ISOO. He 
says : 

The picture [lljonv rA7\ shows a boy huiiiiii: a spear at a rollhif? hoop and a 
siiifiller youngster watching him. Then' were about ten full-grown bu<*ks 
watclilng thi> youngsters playing, and the oldor men \v<»ubl take the h(K>p and 
hurl it along tlie ground and try to spear it. They took regular turns, and when 
they failed to spear the hoop, whl<h was usual, beeausc il look some skill, the 
Other coutestaiits lauglied uproariously. 


/ 



Pig. (47. 


Flo. 647. Bannock Indian tioy playing hoop and pole, Idaho; from photograiih hy Mr Thomas 
Blaine Donalclnon. 

Fig. 648, Corn-huBk game ring; diametiT, 5 iiK^hes; Hopl ludiaiis. Arizona; eat . no. hJSlHM, United 
States National Museum. 

Hopi. Arizona. (UiiUchI States National Musniin.) 

Cat. no. 128904. King of corn husk (figiiiv (>48). •> inchrs in diame- 
ter; accompanied by a nuinl)er of eorneoh dints, each with two 
feathers and sharp points of hard wood, (.'ollocted by !Mrs 
Matilda Coxe Stevenson. 



PlO. 64». Oornoob a*rtS! Hopl Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 89084, United Stotos National Mnaenm 

Cat. no. 69024. Corncob darts (figure 048), similar to the above. 
Collected by Maj. J. W. Powell, 

• In « letter to the writer, under date of February 25. 1001. 
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Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona, (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 60927 to 66932. King of corn husk, 7 inches in diameter, 
half overwrapped with white and half with red cord, and four 
corncob darts, each with two feathers and wooden points, from 
lOi to 12:i inches in length (figure. 6.50). 



Fig. 660. Oom«htuik game ring and corncob darts; diameter of ring, 7 inches; Hnpl Indians, 
Oralbli Arisona; oat. no. 66W7-66969, Field Columbian Mnsenm. 

Collected in 1898 by Rov. H. R. Voth, who furnishes the following 
account : 

This game Is generally designated by tbe term “throwing the wbe^l” or 
** throwing at the wheel ” and Is usually played by boys. The wheel la thrown 
on tbe ground, and tbe 8t)eare or arrows, which are held so that the middle 
linger runs between the two arro\ys, are thrown at It The arrows are often 
also thrown into tbe air ; when they descend, the pressure of tbe air causes them 
to rotate rapidly. In the OAqbl ceremony tbe women shoot With Similar , but 
somewhat larger arrows at wheels, which are said to riepteseut shields. It was 
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notic6il oil soM?rttl occasloiii* Hint shortly hofoiv ainl aftpr tlio ori(|ol cor^iiiony 
the game was played more than at any othor tlmo. 

Gat. no. 63170. Corn-husk ring i*l inches in (.lianietor ; iiiul corncob 
feather dart, 1*2 inches in length, with wooden pin (figure 051). 
Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey in 18<.)7. The label reads as fol- 
lows : 

Tbe IIopl variant of n jtniue wlilcli lias a wide distribution througbout the 
western part of the United States and ('aiiada. 



’f 

I 


Pio. 851. Corn-husk ring and corncob dart; diameter of ring, 21 tucUes; length of dart, 12 
inches: Hopi Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; cat. no. 68178, Field Oilmnbiiin MutH*uin. 

Among the Hopi trll>e« the game is playetl almost e.velusivoly by hoys. Among 
other aboriginal tribes of the West men play, often ftn* stakes of c*onslderabIe 
magnitude. The wheel ustnl by the Hoiii is called wipo-acllla. which simply 
means corn-husk wheel. The same wheel Is also used for many other piiriKjses 
und iu certain ceremonies. At times the arrow is the usual one owned h.v 
every Hopi boy, and Is shot from a bow. More often a spei‘ial form of double 
arrow, passing Into n corncob and terminating in a single point, is usenl. This 
24 ETH-^-0.') M :^2 
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is thrown at the wheel by hand. The special arrow Is called mdtOwu. There 
Is no special name for this game, but they say ‘‘ play with the wheel/' or “ shoot 
the wheel/' mbtbwu. 

Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 71482, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 



ISmiS 

Fi(i. IiKTiC( 3 -atid‘pog aaine; length of lanoes, d feet; length of peg, Sinohee; Mono Indians 
Madera county, California; cat. no. THSS, Field 0>lnnablan Museum. 

Four lances (figure 652), about 6 feet in length, with butts unpeeled, 
and' a small cylindrical wooden block, 3 inches in length. Cob 
lected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as implements 
for the lance-and-jieg game. 



Pio. HSa. Netted game hoop and feathered darts; diameter of hoop, 7 Inches; length of darts, 
12 inches; Paiute Indians, southern Utah; cat. no. 9428, 9429, Peabody Musenm of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 

PAnjTR. Southern Utah. (Cat. no. 9428, 9429, Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology.) 

Small hoop made of a bent twig, about 7 inches in diameter, cov- 
ered with a net of yucca fiber, as shown in figure 658, and two 
feather darts, 12 inches in length, consisting of pins of hard wood 
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about 4 inches in length, to whicli single feathers, twisted some- 
what spirally, are Ixmnd with tiW. (’ollected by Dr Edward 
Pahner. 

Pautte. Pyramid lake, Nevada. {Ca1.no. IDO.W. United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Small wooden hoop (figure (>54 ), 23 inches in diameter, tightly wound 
with a strip of buckskin ; and a straiglit, peeled twig, 19 inches in 
length. 



Pio. 6M. Oame rlnf? and dart; diametor of rliijf, 25 liicho»; lenifth of dart, 1» inches; Paiute 
IndianH, Pyramid lake, Nevada; cat. no. rnitod States National Museum. 

The collector, Air Stephen Powers, gives the following account of 
the game in his catalogue: 

Pelsheen, ring play. The ring Is rolled on the grouiul, and n rod shot after it 
In such a way as to have the ring fall aial lie on it. 


Shoshoni. Wyoming. (Cat. no. Ameri<*an Mnseum of 

Natural History.) 



Pig. 655. Game ring; diametor, I 84 itichos; Shosbuni liuliaiiK, Wyoming; cat. no. Amurican 
Mnseum of Natural History. 

Flo. 666 . Darts for ring game; length, 26 inches; shtwhoni Indians. Wyoming; cat. no. 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Hide-covered ring ( tigiire 1)55), shewed with sinew, the interior filled 
with cotton cloth. Diameter of ring. 13^ inches: of section. 2| 
inches. Two wooden clubs (figure ()5G),2() inches in length and 
about II inches in diameter, with thri>e knobs. 4 ijudies in length, 
one at the extreme end and the others about equidistant along the 
body of the club. The first of these knobs is covered wdth buck- 
skin painted red, the second with buckskin painted yellow, and 
the third red. The handle of one is covered with yellow-painled 
buckskin and is perforated by a hole through which a thong 
is attached, terminating in two long tassels of yellow-painted 
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cut-bnckskiii fringe. Black and white horsehair is bound bj' a 
strip of buckskin to the handle, four twisted buckskin thongs 
being attached to this band on the side nearest the knob. The 
other club is sitnilar. except that the cover of the handle and the 
cut-leather fringe are stained red. They are accompanied by six 
willow counting sticks (figure 657), IS^ inches in length, two 
painted yellow, two red, and tivo green. 






- -- -j 



Fi(i. *ir»7. Count iiitf-KticlcH for rintf lont^th, IHj inchoB; Shonhoiii ImllHnK. Wyomiinjf; cut, 

no. American MuHcum of Natural HiBtoiTi'. 

'Pile above-descrilied s|H?(nniens wei’(* collecltsl by Mr II. FI. St 
Clair, 2d, in 1901. 

Tobikiiar. TjOS Angeles (M>unty. California. 

Hugo liied" says: 

Another Rame, called liuraricuar, coiislated In throwliiK rods or canea of 
the lenjj:th t»f a lance, at a rinj? put in motion, and see who could Insert it. The 
ring was made of Inickskin with a twig of willow inside, ami 4 inches in 
diameter. This is not played now. 

The. same narrative destwilies divination with rings of willow twigs, 
which were thrown in turn in the four directions to discover a missing 
daughter, in a legend of this region. 

Uinta IJte. White Rocks, Utah. (Cat. no. .*17120, Free Museum of 
Scienc-e and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 


Flo. 658. (4amo am»w; longtli, lucbeB; Uinta Ute Indians, White Rocks, Utah; cat. iu>, 87130, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Arrow (figure 058) with wooden shaft and heavy nail point, the 
shaftment banded with blue and red paint, with three feathers; 
length, 32^ inches. Collected by the writer in 1900. 

•Account of the Indians of Lor Angeles f'o., Oni. Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v. 
17, p. 18, Salem, 188r*. 
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The use of this arrow was not ascertained, Init from its identity 
ill form with arrows used with the lieaded ring, and the fact that it 
was one of a pair, it was probably used in that game. 

Uncompaugre Ute. Utah. (Cat. no. American Museum of 

Natural History.) 



Fio. e*59. Darts for ring gamo; longth, 14i iuches; Dncoijiiyahgre Ute Indians, Utah; eat. no. 
ylgo, Amcriean Museum of Natural HisU>ry. 

Two sticks (figure 650), wrapped with buckskin, with buckskin 
thongs in three sets of three, each near one end, lengtli 1-1 j indies. 
Used with a ring 1| iiudies in diameter. 

Collected by Dr A. L. Kroeber, who gives the following account : 

Two players throw the sticks at the rolling ring, each attempting to make 
the ring come U> rest touching his stick. 

Ute. (Cat. no. 200582, United Stales National Museum.) 

Wooden ring (figure (KiO), ti indies in diameter, closely wound witii 
a string of fine <*olored lieads, in 
four segments, two blue and two 
white, and having a piece of er- 
mine fur attached. In the E. 

(iranier collection. 

Yaudanchi." Title River Indian res- 
ervation, California. (Cat. 
no. 71433, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

lAtnces and peg for lance-aiid-jieg 
game. Collected by Dr J. W. 

Hudson, who furnishes the fol- 
lowing description : 

The {leg Is sttick in the ground, and tlie 
lance thrown at it. Played by men and Imys. The smaller Implements are for 
boys. The game Is called " hot,” and Is played by young men. not children, and 
perhaps male adults. 

•ThU tribe beloDga to the Maclposan family, hence the desirlpllou properly belongs on 
page 488. 



Piu. WR). Uamo riuj^r; diameter, 0 itn-hea; 
Ute Indians; cat. no. United 

States National Must^uni. 
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SlOl'AX STOCK 

Assiniboin. Southern Alberta. 

Rev. John Maclean « says : 

The Stoneyn have several games similar to the Blackfeet, iiieludliig the hoop 
and arrow game. 

Crows. Wyom ing. 

Prof. F. V. Hayden mentions the following: 

A-ba-tsink'-i-shn. a game somewhat like billiards. 

Crow reservation, Montana. (Field Columbian Museum.) 



Fig. 601. Pig. 663. 


Netted game hoep: diameter, 11 inehes; Crow Indians, Montana; cat. no. Field 
Columbian Museum. 

Fio. OCSS. Darts for netted hooiK length, 141 <<’ad 57 inchoA; Crow Indians, Montana; oat. no. 
69651, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fia. 668. Beaded ring; diameter, SI im’hos; Crow Indians, Montana; eat. no. 6905U, Field Colum- 
bian Maseum. 

Cat. no. C9651. Hoop of sapling (figure 061), covered with a 
thong network which is attached to the hoop thirty-four times; 
diameter, 11 inches; accompanied by two darts (figure 062), 
saplings with trident emls, 44| and 57 inches in length. Col- 
lected by Mr S. C. Simms in 1901. 

Cat. no. 09650. Iron ring (figure 063), thickly wound with buck- 
skin, thickly set inside with colored glass beads; diameter, 2i 
inches. Collected by Mr S. C. Simms in 1901. 


Canadian Savage Folk, p. 26, Toronto, 1896. 

* Contributions to the Ethnography and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Mlsaottrl 
River, p. 408, Philadelphia, 1802. 
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Dakota (Oglala). Pine Bidge reservation, South Dakota. (Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylyania.) 
Cat. no. 2^45. Hoop of sapling, 25 inches in diameter (figure (504), 
with incised marks on both sides, as shown in figure 605. 

The first, </., nearest the junction, consists of three incised rings 
painted red 5 the next, 5, is cut on both sides for alxmt 1 j inches and 
marked with black, burnt scratches; the third, c, c, has a cut on both 
sides, marked on one with a cross and on (he other with a single notch 



Fiy. 088. 


FlO. 004. Gamo hoop; diameter, inr.hes; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge roservat ion, South 
Dakota: cat. no. 21045, Free Museum of Beienco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pig. 005. Marks on game h(X)p; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pino Ridgo roservatiou. South Dakota; 

cat. no. 21045, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pig. 000. Darts for hoop game; length, 804 Inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pino Hidgo r<‘a<‘r- 
vation, South Dakota; cat. no. 21945, Free Museum of Science and Ai*t, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

in the middle, the faces being painted rod ; tho fourtli, < 1 , is cut wi(.h a 
similar flat face on both sides. It inches in length, with five trans- 
verse equidistant notches, all painted ml. 

Four rounded sticks, 394 inches in length, slightly larger at the butt, 
wrapped with thongs, as shown in figure 0(50, and held in paii-s 
by thongs 11 inches in length. 

One pair has the butts painted red and a small stri;) of rod flannel 
tied to the connecting thong, and the other has black butts with a blue 
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flag. 'Fhe gahie is railed painyaiikapi, and is des(*riWd by the col- 
lector, Mr Louis L. Meeker," as follows: 

'rhe iiiipleinents c'onsist of a licM»p rather more than 2 feet in diameter* 
(‘angleska [fiRiire bent Into shape and faatentHl when green, and two pairs 
of throwing sticks I figure tK5(»], painyankapi. about 40 inches In length, wrapped 
with thongs, l»y which ea<*h jmir is loosely coupled together, so that In the 
middle they are about a span apart. Each pair bears a small flag, blue or 
blac‘k on one pair, and rod <ir yellow on the other. The hoop is made of a 
straight ash stick, 11 indies in diameter at the larger eial, and is “as long as 
the tallest man.*’ The hoop bears four flattened sjiaces on each side at (Mpii- 
distaiit iKunts. 1 Figure C»Ci.\l Two players, representing two sides, throw 
two pairs of sticks at the hoop as it rolls past, and the <*ounting is according 
to the marked or flatteiUMl spatv tiiat lies upon tl\e javelin after the hoop falls. 
The first mark from the Junction, a. Is called the butt or stump (can huta), 
ami <‘Ounts 10; the next, b, is black (sapa), and <‘Ounts 20; the next, cc, the 
fork (okaja), counts 10, and the next, r/, r^albnl marks (icazopi), counts 20, 
When the sti<*k falls across the butt and the fork, it is (‘ailed sweepstak<*H. 
The game is for 10 points, raliiyankapi was sometimes called the bulTalo 
game. It is said to liave been played to se<*nr(* success In the buffalo bunt. 
The bo(^p figiirativ(*ly represents the bonis <V a buffalo and tlie bone that sup- 
IMirts th(*in. 

riaying the game is called ** shooting the biilTalo.** .Vgaln the hoop repre- 
simts an encampment of all the Ibikota tribes, and the ehlef’s family learn 
to locat(‘ all different tribes upon it. Or it was supposed to represent the 
rim of the liorizon and the four (piarters of the earth. The spa(H‘s marked 
are the openings or passes into the circle of the camp. They also represent 
tlH‘ four winds and are invoked as such by the thrower liefore be thi*ows. 

In time of much sickness the camp was ranged in two columns, the hoop 
painted black on one side and red on the other, the sticks paintinl, two red and 
two black, and tlie hoop rolled between the two ranks four tinms, and then 
carri(*(l away and h'ft in some remote place to bear away the slckm*ss. It was 
roll(»d “toward the whites,” /. c., south. 

'Fhe Lakota word for hoop Is (‘aiigli^ska. It means spotted wood. No other 
term for hoop is in use*. It follows that tin* hoop for which all other hoops 
are named, was spottiMl. This applies especially to tlie conjurer's hoop, colored 
in yellow.^ red, white, and liino or black as is convenient, to represent the four 
(luarters of th<' earth, 'riils jioop is laid upon tli(» ground in the medicine 
lodge, and after necessary ceremonies, the lights are extinguished, when a noise 
of eating is heard, and a ring cut from a ]di>e pumpkin, previously placed within 
tlie hoop for tlie purpose. Is supposed to be devoured liy the Waslcuii ^ con- 
jured up by tbe ceremonies. 

Cat. no. 22105). liing of sinew (figure (>07). wrapped with a thong, 
inches in diameter, painted red. 

Cat. no. 22110. A stick 39J inches in length, the end lashed with 
a (nirvcd piece of sapling with the points tnrncHl toward the 

« Ogalala (James. Bulletin of the Free Miieeum of Science and Art, v. a. p. 2a, riill* 
adelphla, 1001. 

*Tbe yellow Is always placed north, but the other colors vary. 

The term Waaictm, now unlverBally given to white men, means a superior and mys- 
terious being. 
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handle (figure 668). Two bars of wood, IH inches in length, are 
lashed across the stick, each with a smaller piece of curved wood 
with points turning tow’ard the handle, as shown in the figure. 
The curved piece at the end and the body of the stick are 
wrapped with a thong, and the bars, arcs, and exposed end of 
stick are painted black. There is a projection above the' cross- 
bar, nearest the end to whicli the curved piec^. is affixed, against 
wdiich the forefinger is pressed. A small square of black cloth 
is tied to the curved end of the stick. 



PiO. «J7. Ring ff»r Elk gamo; diainoter, 31 inoheH; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Kidge reservu- 
tion. South Dakota: oat. no. 2210P, Free Musoumof Si^ionre and Art, CnivorHityof Pennsylvania. 

PlO, 668. Dart» for elk game; lengths, and .‘IR inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, Piim Ridgo 
reservation, South Dakota; <*at. no. 22110, 221 lOn, Free Museum <»f S(‘ion«*eand Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Cat. no. 22110rt. A stick similar to the preceding, 3(> inches in length, 
blit painted red instead of black, and with a red instead of a black 
flag. The ends of the arc at the tip are united to the body of 
the stick by a cord of sinew. The crossbars are 6} inches in 
length. 

These arc implements for the game of kaga woskate, or haka 
heciapi, the elk game. Collected by Mr Louis L. Meeker," who states 
that the ring is tossed into the air, and the player tries to catch it 
on his stick. 

It is held in the hand witli the foivfiiiger jjressing against a small projiM-tion 
that the best-made sticks hoar near the contor. < knight upon the iiolnt, it 
counts 10; if on the spur nearest the point. 5; «ii any other iMiint, 1. The game 
!» for any number of iwlnts agreed upon by the players, l^lie Elk (lame was 
played to seeure success Jii the elk hunt. 

Ho continues : 

The Lakotas use a siiecial hair ornament as a reward for victory in this 
game. The Cheyenne award it In the game next deserihed (tahuka rangleska). 
The ornament fflgure 564] is a miniature gaming hoop or wheel, tohoginn. as 
small as the matter can make it well, with spokes like a wheel, oriiainenh?<l 
with porcupine iiuills and tied to a small lock of hair on one side of the erou ii 
by a buckskin string fastened to the center of the ornament. 

C!ol. Garrick Mallery,^ in his Picture-writing of the American In- 

*OgaIala Games. Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, v. 3, p. 26, Phila 

daipbla, 1901. 

* Tenth Annual Reik>rt of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 547, 1893. 
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(lians, gives the accompanying figures referring to the preceding 
game : 

A doiul luiin was usecl in the riiig-aud-pole game [figurp ♦W91. Auierlcau- 

Horse’s Winter Count, 1779-’8(X The figure 
represents the stick and ling used in the 
game of haka,.with a human head in front 
to suggest that the <*orpse took the place of 
the usual stick. 

It was an Intensely cold winter and a 
Dakota froze to death [figure 070 1. Ainerl- 
<‘an-norRe’s Winter Count, 1777~’7S. 

The sign for snow or winter, i. o., a cloud 
with snow falling from It. is above the 
man's head, A haka stick, which is use<l In playing that game, is represented 
in front of him. Battiste (lood's record further explains the illustration by the 
account that tlie I)ak<»ta was killed in a fight with the rawnees, and his com- 
panions left his body where they supposed it would not be found, but the 
Pawnee found It, and, as it was frozen stifT. they draggetl it into their camp and 
play^Hl haka with it. 



Fk^. llaktt game; Oglala Dakota 
pictograph from American-HorHe^H 
Winter Count, 1770-S0; from Mallory. 



Fi<i. (iiO. Haka gumo; Oglala Dakota pietograph from Amerlcau-HorwCs Winter Count, 17T9-80; 
fi*om Mallory. 

Fio. tt71. Netod hoop; diameter, Ilf in<;heH; Oglala Dakota Indiana, Pine Ridge roaervation, 
South Dakota; cat. no. 22112, Free Muaoum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Dakota (OoiiAi.A). Pine Ridge reservation, Soutli Dakota. (Cat. 
no. 22111-22113, Free Museum of Scieiu*e and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania.) 



Fio.672. Dart for netted hoop; length, 46 inohea; Oglala Dakota Indiana, Pine Ridge raaervation, 
South Dakota; oat, no. 22118, Free Muaeum of Science and Art, Univeralty of Pennsylvania. 

Hoop (figure 671) of sapling, 11 J inches in diameter, lashed with a 
rawhide thong, which is passed around the hoop twenty-four 
times. 
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Another hoop, also llj indies in diameter, the thong passing around 
the edge thirty-live times. Both hoops liave the edgi* and the 
thong net smeared with red paint. 

A forked stiek (figure G72), consisting of a peeled sapling, 4t; inches 
in length, painted rod, with a feather tied at the ends of th(‘ fork-. 
The specimens just described an* implements for the game of the 
buckskin hoop, tahuka cangleska, and were collected by Mi* Louis L. 
Meeker,'^ who describes the game as follows: 

Played with several small lioop.s about a foot in diaiiioter. wovimi witli hiiok 
skin thon^K with one oikmiIuk more promliieiit tJian tlie rest, IntendHl to be In 
the (*enter, called the “ heart ” ( ft^ure 071 1. The j^anie is to thrust a small spear 
[figure 072], with a fork at one end to admit tlie top of fondiii^'or. tlnoimh 
the “luairf* as the hoop is rolled by or tiling into the air. VVhoii one sm(«‘eds, 
he ohaNes the one who threw the Ijoop. and endeavors to hit him with it. 'Die 
one who oftenest piern's the “ heart ” wins. This is said to be a ( 'beyeime game 
played, like the otlier hoop games, only at the annuul summer gatherings, eami> 
against camp, from morning until a crier calls noon, when the vletorions t'aini) 
la feasted by the losers and tlio Individual vletor adorni'il with tbe iiair orna 
inent. go<»<l for <ine year. 

Tlie writer has not witnessed the game playoil in tliis way, a rain preventing 
when arrangements were made. The following, however, played \>y large lioys 
and young men, he has seen as many as fifty times: Two forkiM.1 stieks, alsait 4 
feet high, to represent iiaHi, were .set np or 40 pac*es apart. A prop was 
placed ai'ross. from one foot to the other, both to make them stand ereel ami 
to make them easier marks. 

I’roiierly, tlic forks should not be more than an Inch or so in dUiineier at the 
point and should be split iif) for a few Inches, with a cross stick in tlie splits, 
80 as to make four indiits come in eonlact with the ground and a si irk for the 
hoop to strike, if it rolls under. 

Two companies, stationed a very little In front and a little to one sidt* of 
each “man,” take turns rolling the hoops by throwing them against tlie ground 
to make them roll towards the “ man ” oii the opposite side, tiu* players of \vhi<‘h 
defend their “man” by thrusting their spears through tin* rolling lioops. 

The side is victorious that oftenest knocks down the “man.” Tla* player is 
victorious who ofteru?st pierces the heart of the ho«)p, so the virlorious player 
may not be on the victorious side. My informants do not count this game with 
their regular hoop games, nor take any pride in the buckskin boi)p generally. 
It was crontrllnited by a full-blood Lukota. but definite knowledge of tlie manner 
of playing can not be obtained here. 

The imine tahuka cangleska means “neck hoop “rather than “deerskin hoop.” 
though it may have the latter meaning, as my informants afflrin. 

Women say taoga <*angleskn Instead of tahuka cangh^ska. 'riiis would mean 
“ web-hoop “ game and make It sacred to Inktomi (the Spblcn. Womeirs 
speech is somewhat different from men’s. 

The makers of the hoops for the hmip games are not sdoideil at random. 
Whlte-bulfalo-eow River, Pte-sa Wakpa, makes hoops for the * buffalo game.” 
Red Hoop, Cangleska luta, makes the halr-ornainent hoo[i. 

The hoops sent herewith were made by these men and by Crazy Ht>rse. 
Ta-sunk-witko, brother of the desperado Crazy Horse who lost his life while a 
prisoner some years ago. 

*0galala Games. Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art. v. a, p. *^1. rUlla 

delphta, loot. 
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Dakota (Teton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey," in his account of the games of the Teton 
Dakota children, describes the game with a rawhide hoop, tahuka 
changleshka iiiipi, aipong those played by boys in the spring: 

Occasionally in the early spring the i^eople fear a freshet, so they Ic^ave the 
river hank and camp in the level prairie away from the river. The men hunt 
the deer, and when they return to camp the boys take part of the hides and cut 
them into narrow strips, which they soak in water; they make a hoop of ash 
wood, all over which they put the strips of rawhide, which they Interweave In 
such a way as to leave a hole in the middle, which is called the “ heart/* The 
players form sides of e(iual numl>ers, and ti-oshpaye or gens usually plays 
against gens. The hoop is thrown by one of the players toward those on the 
other side. 'Phey are provided with sharp-pointed sticks, each of which is 
forked at the small end. As the hoop rolls they throw at It, in order to thrust 
one i»f the sticks through the heart. When one hits the heart he keeps the hoop 
for his aide, and he and his companions chase their opponents, who liee with 
their l)lanketR spread out behind them in order to deaden the forc*e of any blow 
from a pursuer. When the pursuers overtake one of the fugitives they strike him 
with the hoop as hard as they can : then they abandon the pursuit and return to 
their former j)lace, while the one hit with the hoop takes it and throws it, 
making it roll towards the players on the other side. As it rolls he says to 
them : ** Ho ! tatanka ho gle, IIo ! there is a buffalo returning to you.** When the 
stick does not fall out of the heart, they sjiy the hooi) belongs to the player 
who threw the stick. *rhls Is not a game of chance, but of skill, which has been 
playe<l by large boys since the olden times. Bushotter says that It Is obso- 
lescent. 

Dakota (Teton). Pine Ridge reservation, South Dakota. 

Dr J. R. Walker ^ describes the game of wands and hoops under 
the name of woskate pain yankapi. 

The name of the wands made of ash or choke-cherry wood, he gives 
as cansakala, and he says that while anyone may make these wands, 
it is believed that certain men can make them of superior excellence 
and give them magic powers, which may be exercised in favor of 
those who i)lay with them. The rules of the game, with a story of 
its making and of its use to cause buffalo to come, are given by Dr 
Clark Wissler. 

Dakota ( Yankton). Fort Peck reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 
37t>0l>, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Hoop of .sapling (figure 673), 13 inches in diameter, with four 
marks at equal distances on both sides of its circumference. 
The^ie marks are incised, and painted red and blue, as follows: 
Cross, painted blue, okizati, fork; longitudinal band, painted 
blue, sapapi, black spot; longitudinal band with transverse cut, 


"The American AntbropolCniat, y. 4, p. 384, 1801. 

^ George BuBbotter, a full-blood Dakota, Mr Dor 0 ey *8 Informant. 

Sioux Games. Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 18, p. 278, Boston, lOOK 
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painted blue, ska, white; seven transvcT’se notclies, the outside 
and the middle ones blue, the others red, l>ahopi. notehes. 

Two pairs of sticks (figure <m 4). made of saplings, -ir* inches in 
length, wrapijed on botli sides of the middle with cotton cloth 
and secured in pairs by a 
strip of cotton clotli fas- 
tened in the middle. One 
pair is painted red and 
has a small pie<‘e of red 
flannel fastened to each of 
the sticks. The other pair 
is blue, with similar black 
flags, (’ollected by tho 
writer in 1S)00. 

These implements were made 
i^iyo i^apa, lilack (’hicken, 
a renegade Ifunkpapa and a 
former member of Sitting 
Hull’s l)and. He gave the name 
of the game as pain yanka 
ichute, and that of the darts as 
ichute.'* 

The maker stated also that 
in the old time buffalo hide and deer skin Avere never employed in 
making the impletnents for this game; always, instead, something of 
no value, as old rags. He said that many years ago the Indians saw 
two buffalo bulls rolling this ring. 



Fiti. (iamn hot)])’. tlianiotiT, IHiiifhos; Yank- 
ton Dakota Inclians, Montatia; oat. no, 

Froo Museum of Science anti Art, l.Tnivei*Hity of 
Pennsylvania, 



FlO. 674. Darts for htjtjp game; length, 25 inches; Yanktttii Dakota Indian.^, Montana; cat. no. 
:t760B, FrcMj Mnseum of Science and Aidi, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dakota (Yankton), Fort Peck, Montana. (Cat. no. 37007, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

A ring made of cotton cloth, wrapped rouml and round, ami 
painU'd red; diameter, 3 inches. Two sticks, 32 inches iit leiigtli, 
wrapped Avith rags, and haA'ing a eiu’ATxl piece fastened at 
one end and a cord .stretched across like the string of a how. 
connecting it with the stick; also tAvo crosspieces, fastened at 
about equal distances from the eiuls, across the stick. These 

• Pa-i®'-ya““ka, to ahoot or throw a stick through a hoop when rolling ; italnyankfi 
klfUBpi, the game of shooting through a hoop ; l-cu'-to, something to shoot with, ns tlu‘ 
Arrows one uses In a game. (Biggs's Dakota^Bogllsh Dictionary, Washington. 1890.1 
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crosspieces an* seciu-ed by a stout peg placed between them and 
the stick, and a piece of twig is bent and fastened so that its ends 
project npwanl for a distance of about inches, just above the 
<Tosshars. One of the sticks is painted red and has a piece of 
i-ed flannel attached to the bow, and the other is painted blue, 
with a black cloth flag. 

Collected by the Avriter in 1900. 

The game is called ha-ka'-ku-te, or ha-ka' shooting, recei\’ing its 
name from the sticks, ha-ka. Each man has a stick; the ring, can- 
hde'-ska, is rolled and it must go on one of the points to count. The 
name ha-ka' means branching, having many prongs, like some deer 
horns." ^Iv informant defined it as forked. 

Eno.'* North Carolina. 

John Ijederer*' says: 

Ttieir town is Inillt round a field, where in their sports they exercise with so 
inncli iatK>r and A’ioicnce, and In s<i Rreat numbers, that I Inive seen the ground 
wet with tile sweat tliat dropissJ from their Ijodles; their chief recreation is 
sliiiKiii); of ston<‘s. 

Joliii Lawson •’ says: 

’Phese Indians are much addicted to a 8ix>rt they call chcm*o, whic‘h Is carried 
on with a staflP and ji t)owl made of stone, whicli tltey trundle «iiK)n a smooth 
place, like a t>owliiiK green, made for that puritose. as I hare mentioned iH'fore. 

( ?) Camden, South Carulinu. (Free Museum of Science and 

Art, UniA'ersity of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 1.3fi0'2. Biconca\'e disk of white quartzite (figure OT.'ia), 
finely polished, .ll inches in diameter. 



^lo. ft75 a, b, c. Ohnnkoe stonoa; diameten, (J, 4, and 4| inches; Bno (t) Indians, Camden, Sonth 
Carolina; o4it. no. 18000, 18560, 18008, Free Museum of Science and Art» Unlvcmily of Pennayl* 
Tania. 

Cat. no. 135.56. Biconcave disk of quartzite, stained yellow and 


" inggfi’fi Imkota English Dictionary, Washington, 1800. 

It Is doubtful whether the Kno were of Sioiian stork ; they may have lieen IroquolaOs 
DlsroverJes of .Tohn Lederer, p. 38, London, 1672; Rochester, 1002, 

^ History of rarolina, p. 57, London, 1714. 
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highly polished by use. 4 inches in diameter and inches thick 
at the edge, the edge slightly convex, the interior hollowed in 
symmetrical cup-shaped cavities, with a hole 11 inches in diame- 
ter in the middle. On one side there are two incised forked 
marks, as shown in figure (>7r>5. 

Cat. no. 13603. Biconcave disk of yelhnv quartzite (figure 67.V). 4§ 
inches in diameter. 

iliDATSA. Fort Clark, North Dakota. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied,® describing a visit to a village of iliis 
tribe on the 27th of Novemlier, 1833, says: 

We observed many very handsome yuunjj men, In fiiu* new tlresses, s<»me of 
whom were playing the game called billianlH i plate xj. 

Fort Atkinson, North Dakola. 

Mr Henry A. Boiler says : '' 

The favorite game appeared to he one which we called billiards, and a space 
outside the pickets of the village was beaten as smooth and hard ns n floor by 
those who engaged in it. This game Is played by couples ; the implements are 
a i*ouud stone and two sticks 7 or 8 feet long, with bunches of feathers tied on 
at regular Intervals. The players start together, each carrying his i^Kile In a 
horizontal position, and run along until the one who has the stone, throws it, 
giving it a rolling motion, when each watching hls chance, throws the stick. 
The one who comes nearest (which Is determined by the marks on tlie stick! has 
the stone for the next throw. Horses, blankets, robes, guns, etc., are staked 
at this game, and I have frerjiiently seen Indians play until they had lost every- 
thing. 

Subsequently, in describing a winter camp, he says: 

In order to enjoy their amusement of ** billiards,^' some of its devotees cleannl 
off a level plet^e of ground, bet\yeen the two lower <*amps, and planted a line of 
hushes and underbrush, to form a partial barrier against the wind. Logs were 
placed on each side of the ** alley ” to keep the sticks (or cues) from glancing off. 

Mandan. Missouri river. North l>akota. 

I^ewis and Clark •* say : 

Xotwithstandiug the extreme cold, we observeil the Indians at the village en- 
gaged out in the ojien air at a game which resembled billiards more than any- 
thing we had seen, and which we iiK’llne to susi^ect may have been actpilrfMl by 
ancient Intercourse with the French of Canada. From tlie first to the serontl 
chief’s lodge, a distance of nl>out 50 yards, was ('overed with timber sinootheil 
and joined so us to be as level as the floor of one of our houses, wilh a battery 
at the end to stop the rings: these rings were of cUiy-stone and flat, like llic 
chequers for drafts, and the sticks were alsnit 4 feet long, with two short 
pieces at one end in the form of a mace, so fixed that the whole will slide along 


•Travels in the Interior of North AmerlcB. translated by II. Kvans Lloyd. i». ti*-, 
London* 1843. 

^ Among the Indians: Eight Years in the Far West,. 8(10, |i. PhllMdolphbi. 

1868. 

« Ibid., p. 186. . „ , . V, 

^History of an Expedition under the t’ommand of Captains Lewis and ( lark to the 

Sourcea of the Missouri, v. 1, p. 148, Thlladelphla, 1814. 
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tlio board. Two men fix themselvoH at one end, each provided with a sticky and 
one of them with a ring; then they run aioiig the board, and about halfway 
slide the sticks after the ring. 

Catlin ® says : 

'I’he game of tchung-keo, a lieautiful athletic exercise, which they seem to be 
uhiio.'^t unreasiiigly prjictlcing whilst the weather is fair and they have nothing 
else of moment to demand their attention. This giiine Is decldetlly their favorite 
amusement, and Is played near to the village on a pavement of clay, which has 
been nsed for that puri)ose until it has become as smooth and hard as a floor. 
For tills game two champions form their restx'ctlvo parties, by choosing alter- 
nately the most famous players, until their requisite numbers are made up. 
I’lieir bettings are then made. nn<l their stakes are held by some of the chiefs or 
others present. The play coniineiK‘«‘s I figure 0701 with two (one from each 



Fig. aid. Tbo game of teliung-iioe; Mandan ladiaiis, JSovla Dakota; from Ciitliii. 


party), who start off upon a trot, abreast of eac*h other, and one of them rolls 
in advjuiee of them, on tlie pavement, a little ring of 2 or 3 Inches in Alaineter, 
cut out <if a stone; and each one follows It up with his “ tchung-kee” (a stick of 
0 feet In length, with little hits of leather projecting from Its sides of an Inch or 
more in length), whicli he throws before him as he runs, sliding it along ui)on 
the ground after the ring, endeavoring to place it in such a position when it stops* 
that the ring may fall upon it, and rec’clve one of the little projections of leather 
through it, which coniits for game 1, or 2, or 4. ai'cording to the i)OsItlon of the 
leather on which the ring is lodged. The Inst winner always has the rolling of 
the ring, and both start and throw the tchung-kee together; if either fails to 
receive the ring or to lie in a ctHdain |N)sition, It Is a forfeiture of the amount of 
the number he was nearest to, and he loses his throw ; when another steps into 
his place. This game is a very dlttlcult one to describe, so as to give an exact 

"The MannerH, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, v. 1* p* 
London, 1841. 
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Idea of It, unless one cun see It playe<l— it Is a gnine of tjront beiuit.v and line 
iMMllly exercise, and these people bei-ome ex(resslvely ras<-iunted with it. often 
gambling away everything they iM)S8ess and ev<*n. Kouietiincs, when everything 
else wan gone, have been known to stake their llbiu-ty uiM)n tiie issue of tliese 

games, offering tlieuiselves slaves to their oiijk)- 
Jients in <-nse they get iieati'n." 

Mandan. Fort Clark. North Dakota, 
Maximilian, Prince, of Wiod, says: 

cnllcMl hillianls. hy Uie Krcucli (Can- 
adians, is played hy two yoini;; iiumi. with lonj; 
IX)les, which niv tiftcn Ixnind willi h^atlicr. and 
have various ornaments attat lied to tluMn. (‘)n 
a lonif, strai^cht. level course, or a level path in 
or near the village, they roll a hooj), or 4 inches 
in diameter, covered with leather, and throw the 



PlO. 677. Netted hoop and ]»ole; Mandan Indiana, North Dakota: from Maximilian, Priuct'of 

Wiod. 


pole at it; and the success of the Kaine depends upon the pole passing thron.ij:h 
It. This piuie is also practi<*ed amoii^ the Manitarl(‘s [Uidalsal. and Is de- 
scribed In Major Louie’s Ti'avels to the Uocky Mountains as hein;j: played hy the 
Pawnet^s, who, however, have hooked sticks, which is not the cast' with the 
tribes mentioned. 

About th(^ middle of March, when ilie weatln'i* is tine, I he t hihlnm and youn); 
men play with a hoop, In the interior of whicli strips of lc‘ath(*r an' inh'rwoven ; 
its diameter is about a foot [figure 077). This hooi» Is either ndh*<l or thrown, 
and they thrust at it with a iK»inte<l stick; lie who approacht's tlie center most 
nearly is the winner. , , . 

As .soon ns the ice In the rivers breaks iiji, they nm lo the hanks ;ind throw 
this interlaced hoop, into the water. 

“ The fullowin;; account hy Ihe AI»Im^ D. H. J»omcnc< h, who docs iiol sjx'cify the tribe 
or locality, la probably taken from ("iitlln. (Seven Years’ Residence In the (Jreat l><*serts 
of North America, v. 2, p. 107, London, 1800.) 

“Their game of Spear and Ring Is extremely curious and dIfficuM. 'I’he iilayers are 
divided into two camps, for Ttidians are fond of collect Ivi* parties in which are many 
conquerors, ipid consequently many conquered, 'i’lie stakes ami bets are deiioslted In the 
enre of an old man; then a liard smooth ground, wilhonl vegetation of any kind, Is 
chosen. In the middle of which Is placed perpendicularly a stone ring of ahmit .‘1 inches 
diameter. When all is preparetl the players (armed with spears 0 or 7 feel long, fnr- 
nlshed with small shields a little apart from each other, sometimes with hits of h'ather) 
rush forward, two at n lime, one from each camp : tlic.v sltiop so as to plaee (heir spears 
on a horizontal level with the ring, so (hat they may pass through It, the gr»*ut lest ol 
Bklll being to succeed without upsetting it. Kach small shield or hit of leather that 
passes through counts for a point : the vlet<»ry remains to the player who has most poltits, 
or he who upsets the ring at the last hit.” 

“Some Indians render the game still more difReult by playing it .*is follows. t)ne oi the 
players takes the ring In his hand and sends It rolPng. willi all his strength, as far as 
possible on the prepared ground; his adversary, who Is by his side, starts full speed after 
It to stop It, so as to string It on his s|K*ar as far as the last little shield. 

‘Travels In the Interior of North America, translated by U. Kvans Lloytl, p. ;ir»8, 
London, 1848. 
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Omaha. Nebraska. 

Rev. J. Owen Doi^sey « describes the following game: 

Bunafl'ge-Kffle. SboutJiiK at the banahge» or rolling wheel. This Is played by 
two men. Each one haa in his hand two sticks^ about as thick as one’s little 
finger, which are (.•oiinecteil In the middle by a thong not over 4 inches In length. 
Those sticks measure about .‘IJ feet in length. Those of one player are red. and 
those of the other are black. The wheel which is rolled is about 2i feet In diam- 
eter, its rim Is half an Inch thick, and it extends about an Inch from the cir- 
cumference toward the center. On this side of the rlra that measures an Inch, 
are four figures [figure fi7PJ. The first is <*alled inAxu, marked with a knife, 
or mag<t!e%e, cut in stripes with a knife. The second is sAbfi tfi, the black one. 
The third is Aki$lt6, crossing each other. The fourth is jifigA tcfi, the little one, 
the little one, or luAxii JlfigA tcc\ the little one marked with a knife. The 
players agree which one of the figures shall be waqUbe for the game; that 
is, what curd players call tninips. The wheel Is pushed and caused to roll 
along, and when it has almost stopped, each man hits gently at It to make 
it fall on the sticks. Should the sticks fall on the top of the wheel, it does not 
count. When a player succeeds in lodging his sticks In such a way that he 
touches the waqfibe, he wins many sticks or arrows. When figures are touched 
by one or both of his sticks, he calls out the number. When any two of the 
figures have been touched, he says: ** Na"bn“' a-fi h&,” “I have wounded it 
twice.” If three figures have been hit, he says, (|;i“ a-ti hft,” “I have 

w<miKled three.” Twenty arrows or sticks count as a blanket, twenty-five as a 
gun, and one hundre<l as a horse. 

In the story of The Man who had a Corn-woman and a Buffalo- 
woman as wives,” translated by Doctor Dorsey,*’ it is related that the 

buffalo bulls Avcre playing this game.'' He defines the name as 
‘‘ to shoot at .something caused to roll by pushing.” 

Doctor Dorsey descrilH^s also^ 


dA<‘i“-jahe, or Stick and Ring. <ia<'i"-.iahe is a game played by two men. At 
each end of the playground are two bfrpi, or rounded heaps of earth. 

A ring [figure 678] txf rope or hide, the wa<:lgije, is rolled along the ground, 
and each player tries to dart a stick through It as It goes. He runs very swiftly 
after the h(»op and thrusts the stick with considerable force. If the hoop turns 
aside as it rolls it is not difficult to thrust a stick In It. The stick 
I figure 678A | is about 4 feet long. D is the end that Is thrust at 
the hoop. B B are the gnqn or forked ends for catching at the 
hoop. C C are made of ha nfisage, w^abasta nilsage lka“ ta“, stiff 
hide, fastened to the forke<i ends with stiff w^abasta, or 
j^ V 1 ^ material used for the soles of moccasins. These ha nAsage 

-1-— :=r=:-r-^. ■■ ^ r ' . . - . - n Tfc 
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67S. Game ring and dart; length of dart, about 4 feet; Omaha Indians, Nebraska; from 

Dorsey. 


often serve to prevent the escape of the hoop from the forked ends. Sometimes 
these ends alone catch or hook the loop. Sometimes the end D is thrust through 
It. When both sticks catch the hoop neither one wins. 

The stakes are eagle feathers, robes, blankets, arrows, earrings, necklaces, etc.® 


« Omaha Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology; p. 885, 1884. 
The <peglha Language. Contributions to North American Ethnology, v. 6, p. 168, Washing- 
ton, 1890. 

Omaha Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 887, 1884. 
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Omaha. Nebraska. (Cat. no. 37776, Peabody Museum of American 
Archttsology and Ethnology.) 

Implements for the game of bhadhin zhahe, consisting of two sticks 
4 feet 2 inches in length, each with an arc attached to one end 
to form a kind of barb, and a flexible ring wrapjjed with deer- 
skin, about 6 inches in diameter (figure 680). 

These were collected by Miss Alice (^. Fletcher. 

The hoop is called wadhigizi and the sticks are known as wizhahe. 

Mr Francis La Flesche des(n-ibed the preceding game to the writer 
under the name of pauthin zhahae, or Pavvne<? zhahae, as played with 


Fig. 680. Game ring and darta; length <»f darta, 4 feet 2 inches: diameter t»f ring, about <i inchoR; 

Omaha Indians, Nebraska; cat. lu). 37776, Peabody Museum of Amoriiran Archijecilogy and 

Ethnology. 

a hoo[) of buckskin, wathegezhac, about 4 inches in diameler, and a 
javelin, waijhahe, about 5 feet long: 

The? latter has two little l>rnn<‘hes about 4 Inches in length and bent backward 
at the point. Four pieces of rawhbie J\re fastened to each of these, turned 
Inward to form a kind of barbs. 

There are two contestants, one of whom throws the hoop, and, as it rolls along 
the ground, both endeavor to drive their javelins, which they grasp In the 
middle, through it. If the hoop is penetrated It counts 2, but if the hoop catches 
on one of the barbs It only counts 1. If the hoop is caiiglit on both of the barbs 
It counts nothing. The game I.s usually lU. one who scores throws Iht^ 

hoop. There is a long truck, ami the players run hack and forth. The Oiiiahu 
originally had the game under another name. 

OsAGK. Missouri and Arkansas. 

John I). Hunter says:" 

Playing the hoop Is pc*rformed on an oblong piece of ground, prei)ared 
for the purpose. IHiree iiurallel lines run the wdiole IfMigth of the plot, at about 
15 yards distance from each other. On the exterior ones, the' opposing parties, 
which generally consist of from twelve to eigliteen pt'rsons. arrang<» themselves 
about 10 paces apart, each individual fronting intermediate to his two o|>poslte 
or nearest opponents. On the central Hue, extended to a few paces beyond the 
wings of the two parties, stand two persons facing each other. It Is their part 
of the play alternately to roll a hmip of about the diameter of a common 
hogshead, with all their strength, from one to the other. The object for tri- 
umph between these two Is, who shall catch the opponent’s hoop the oftenest, 

•Manners and Customs of Several Indian Tribes located West of the MlssUsipplt 
p. 273, Philadelphia, 1823. 
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and. of the contending partieH, which Bhall throw the greatest number of balls 
through the hoop as It pusses rapidly along the intervening space. Judges are 
appointed, usually from among the old men, to determine which party is 
victorious, and to distribute the prizes, which, on some particular occasions 
consist of beaver and deer skins, moccasins, leggings, etc. but more usually of 
shells, nuts, and other trifles. 

Ponca. Fort Pierre, South Dakota. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied," thus refers to a young Ponca Indian 
named IIo-Ta-Ma, among the Dakota at Fort Pierre, a handsome, 
friendly man, who often amused liimself with diffcronl games: 

Frequently he was seen with his comrades playing what was called the hoop 
game, at which sticks covered witli leather are thrown at a hoof) in motion. 

SKrJTACETAN STOCK 

Hatd.a. Prince of Wales island, Alaska. 

Dr C. F. Newcomh(‘ described a game whidi the Kaigani Hnida 
call k’istafio and the Masset, lulstaonan. The implements are a flat 
disk of hemlock twigs bound with cedar bark and a spear of salmon 
berry. 

It is played with a ring. Two sides are (hoseii and the ring is 
thrown into the air, the object being to catch it on the point of a stick 
1) feet long. 

Another game the Kaigani Haida call kokankijao and the Massoty 
kokijao. A small ring of hemlock twig, with (piite a long string tied 
to the edge, is placed anywhere in a circle of 8 fiH't drawn on a sandy 
place. The game is for the opposite player to ))iit a stick, of which 
ten are given him, inside the ring, which, with the string, is hidden 
under earth when he is not looking. 

Doctor New^combe describes also the folhnving game: 

Ten pieces of kelp, 1 foot long, are plJiced in the ground at eaqh end of a 
playing ground 20 feet long. Tlu*rc uro two pinyors on caoh side, each armed 
with a very sharp spear of salmon berry. The game is to f)ierce the kelp at the 
end opposite with the spears. One piwe is very small, and if struck, the striker 
gets all the sth'ks. The players throw from a erouehlng |K>sition. The game 
Is.called hlqamglnhfE. 

Haida. British Columbia. 

Dr J. R. Swanton describes the following games: 

*‘A woman’s pubic bones” (Gao skiV djl). — ^"Phis was a boy’s game. Late 
in the spring, when a tall, slim plant called L!al. the pith of whicli was eaten, 
was at its best, the boys would collect a groat quantity of the stalks. Then two 
would each drive a couple of sticks into tlie ground alK)ut 5 yards apart. 
After that, each would take about twenty sticks of the salmon“l)erry bush, and, 

•Travels In the Interior of North America, translated by 11. Evans Lloyd, p. 160, 
London, 1$48. 

^Contributions to the Ethnography of the Haida. Memoirs of the American Museum 
of Natural Hiatory, whole series, v. 8, p. 00, New York, 1005. 
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UHiiig them as si)ears, alternately try to drive one of them between the a^ver- 
sary*H iK)8tK, or stiek it Jnto the ground beyond, ho that it would rest on their 
tops. Each boy would then bid a certain number of L !al stalks, and after they 
hud used up all of their s|)ears, he who scored the most hits won all that had 
been put up by his adversary. If he were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; 
but if he were two ijoliits ahead, he won as much again ; if be were three points 
ahead, twli?e as much, and so on. 

“Knocking something over by shooting” (Tc Iltgada'ldafia). — This was 
played by older people. Toward the end of spring a crowd would go out and 
set up a piece of board about 3 inches wide and 4 feet high. Then, forming 
a line some distance away, they would shoot at it with blunt arrows In succes- 
sion, beginning at one end. He who struck the stake first won all of the arrows 
shot that time around, except the othei-s that struck. Each person had one shot 
at every round. Sometimes they playeii against each other by companies, of 
which there might be as many as five or six. Indeed, a whole town often seems 
to have turned out, and the resulting contests to have extended over a long 
period of time. Toward the end some of tlie players, their supply of arrows 
being exhausted, would be compelled to manufacture new ones, often of 
Inferior make. Two of these had to be paid in as an equivalent for one of the 
better class. For some religious reason they ceased playing with arrows as 
m>oti as winter began. 

XatxadFda (perhaps a name for the picc*es of spruce bark used in it). — This 
game was played in the spring. Two boys provided themselves with ten pieces 
of spruce bark apiece, each of which was doubled over and fastened along one 
edge. The opfxisite e<lge was the one on which they were to stand. Then they 
were set up In a row u|K>n the ground, and the players endeavored to drive the 
same spears as those used in the previous game into each of them. He who first 
sent a spear Itito each of his opi^onent’s pieces of bark won. although the oppo- 
nent was sometimes allowed to have additional pieces. 

TANOAN STO(’K 

TrotiA. Isleta, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 22727, Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and .\rt. University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ring of cotton cloth (figure 681), closely wrapped with a buckskin 
thong, 9^ inches in diameter and inches thick. The interior 
is divided into four quarters by two two-ply twisted thongs 
fastened to ihe interior and cro.ssing at right angles. Five 
leather thongs are attached on each side of one of these radial 
thongs, alwve and l)elow. The exterior of the ring is painted 
red, yellow, and blue ; red on the sides, then a yellow band, with 
hhie on the edge. 

Two poles (figure 681), one 57 and the other 60 inches in length, 
painted red two-thirds of their length, with blue running zigzag 
over the red. Eight long buckskin thongs are fastened at a 
point 14 inches from the end of each pole, and again the sarnie 
number at another point, inches from the end. 

These were collected by the writer in 1902. 

^ The ring is called mar-kur, and the poles shi-a-fit, spears. The 
ring is rolled, and the poles are hurled at it. Tlie counts are made 
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according to the set of thongs neamst the striking end. If the 
pole penetrates the ring, and all the thongs pass entirely through it, 
it counts 10. If one thong remains caught in the riiig, it counts 1; 
if two remain, 2, and so on. The thongs attached to the interior of 




Fio 681. (Hme ring and darts; diameter of ring, 9^ inches; length of darts, 57 and 60 inches; 
Tigua Indians, laleta, New Mexico: cat. no. 2^^, Free Museum of Bcience and Art, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

the ring do not count, but serve to impede the passage of the pole 
and entangle its thongs. The game is played by men and boys, but 
it has not been played in Tsleta for the past fifteen years. The writer 
was told that it is regarded as a Navaho game. 

WAKASHAN STOCK 

Kwakiutl. British Columbia. (American Museum of Natural 
History.) 

Cat. no. Game ring (figure 682), wrapi^ed with cedar bark; 

diameter, inches; width, 2 inches; designated as lamagikala 
gagayaxala, first kane, to be thrown high. 

Cat no. tHt’ ring like the preceding, 10 inches iii diame- 

ter; designated as xwaligwagane, second kane, to l>e thrown 
high. 

pat. no. Game ring like the preceding, 8 inches in diameter; 

designated as tilemyu, third kane, to be thrown very low. 

Cat notT^-fr. ^janie ring (figure 683), like the preceding. If 
wide and 8^ inches in diameter; designated as nepayu, the ring, 
kane, to be thrown at the other player to hurt him. 
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Cat, no. Two sticks (figure (584), saplings, 53J inches in 

length; di'signatcd as tsatsigalayn, being the sticks for catch- 
ing the ahove-mentione<l rings. 

Collected by Mr Coorge Hunt, who states that the game is played 
by young men. 



Kig. Pig. m. 


PMg. m. 

Fiti.OHa. (lame ring; diameter, iiiclies; Kwakiutl Indiana, British Columbia; cat. no. 
American MuHoum of Natural History. 

Pio.(WJi. (4aine ring; diainet-er, 81 inchcH; Kwakiutl Iiidiann, Britinh Columbia; cat. no. 
American Muneum of Natural History. 

Fio. (i8^. Dart for ring game; length, 53i iucliOH; Kwakiutl Indians, British Columbia; oat. no. 
4 ID 5 , American Museum of Natural History. 


Kw A K u TL. N invit i, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Xewcombe describes the ring-aiul-dart game under the 
name of kinxe, the ring being called kani, and the stick, dsadsigaladu: 

Each j)l:iyer has one ring and one .stick, 4 to 8 feet long or more, ac'cordlng to 
taste, and made of willow, partly peeled to show ownership marks. There are 
two sides <»f equal nuinhers, who agree who shall llrst throw the qnolt-llke disk. 
Then each side tlirow alternately or altogether, as they please. The object is to 
catch the ring, either In the air or running along the ground, with the stick, and 
any or all can try at one time, but as all disks can be in the air at once this is 
not usual. There is no regular scoring. If one disk Is <*aught, it is kept until 
the whole ten are thrown. If all ten are not caught at one flight or play, they 
arc thrown hack to the opposite side. The game Is won when one side (Pitches 
all ten thrown in one play, and the losers are chased by winners, who first say : 

“ Now we have all your kani ; ” Now whom will you send out to take the pay? ” 

If a loser steps out the winners throw their kani at this one as hard as they 
can from any distance. The victim usually protects himself with a blanket. If ^ 
ho can catcdi any in his blanket, he can retaliate. If uo one comes out to take 
the penalty the whole side i» chased and thrown at. 

Blunden harbor, British Columbia. (Cat. no. 87907, Free 

Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
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Perforated lava disk (figure t>85), 5 incljes in diameter and inches 
thick. 

Collected in March, 1901, by Dr C. F. Newcoinhe, who descrii)es it, 
under the name of laua'iu, as used in a game: 

The Kwaklutl say that these stone disks are no lonRor U8e<l. According to 
Mr George Hunt, they were origiiuiily rolled hi sets of four of different sizes 
and were shot at with bows ami arrows. 

Dr Franz Boas, in his Kwakiutl Te.\ts« descril)os a game played 
with these stones iM^tween the birds of the upper world and the myth 
people, i. e., “ all the animals and all the birds.'’ The four stones 
were called, respectively, the “mist-covered gambling stone,” the, 
“rainbow gambling stone,” the “ cloud-covensl gambling stone,'’ and 
the “ carrier of the world.” The wixalpecln'r and tin* other myth 
birds played on one side, and the 
Thunder bird and the bir«ls of the 
upper world on the other, in two 

rows, thus . The gambling 

stones were thrown along the middle 
between the two tribes of birds, and 
they spean'd them with their lieaks. 

The Thunder bird and the birds of 
the upper world were beaten in this 
contest. This myth is given as an 
explanation of the reason for play- 
ing the game with tlie gambling stones. They are called laelae. 

Kavakiitti-. Nawiti, British Columbia. (Cat. no. 85851, Field (k)- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Four wooden darts (figijre (ISt)), 38 inches in length, in two pairs, 
distinguished by burnt designs. One pair has broad Hat points 
and the other tapering blunt |>oiuls. 

Collected in 1904 by Dr C. F. NewcomlH*, ami desi-ribctl by liim as 
used in the spear-and-kelp game, sakaqes. 



Pirt. 6S5. fttoijo pranie rini?; diamot4^r, 5 
inchos; Kwakiutl (Tonaklak) Indiana; 
cat. no. Free MuHcum f>f Science 

and Art, lTniv(*rHity of Pennsylvania. 



Pia. 666. Dart for fq;>ear*and-kelp K<^me; length. 38 inches: Kwakiutl Indians, British Coliinihia; 
cat. DO. 85861, Field Columbian Museum. 


The game is played by four players armed with spears, sAkidk’fis, or darts of 
yellow eedar like the above, there l>eing two sides with two players to a side. 
The darta are usually pointetl with deer shin l>ones, inches long, Insertetl in 

" Memoirs of the American Mueeum of Natural History, whole series, v. r>, p. 29 r>. New 
York, 1002. 
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tlie split ends and not barbed. The targets are two piles of kelp, 10 to 15 feet 
opart These consist of some twenty pieces, the largest 2i Inches In diameter, 
and from that down to less than the diameter of a finger, which lie transverseiy 
to the dart thrower. Standing up behind the bunch is a kelp head, which, 
however, Is hidden by the pile fwm the player. If a thrower Impales one or 
more kelp, both ai)ear and kelp are thrown to him. If he misses, the opposite 
side throws. The winner Is be who first gets all the kelp tubes. 

Makah. Neah bay, Washington. (Cat. no. 37384, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ring (figure 087) made of a core of grass wrapped with braided 
cedar bark, 12 inches in diameter. Collected by the writer in 
1900. 

Dr George A. Dorsey® describes a game called dutaxchaias: 

This game i.s played by young men, 
generally in the spring,' or It may be 
played at any time of the yeuF. The 
ling (dutapi) Is of c*edar bark w^ound 
tightly and carefully braided. Two speci- 
mens w€*re collected, one of which has 
seen <:*onslderable usage. In playing 
the game, two converging lines of from 
six to ten men on each side are formed. 
The man at the apex of the converging 
lines takes the ring In his hand and rolls 
it forward between the lines as far ns he 
can; as the ring begins to lose its mo- 
mentum, and wabbles preparatory to 
fulling, all shoot at It with an arrow 
(tslkiinti) from an ordinary bow 
(blstati). When the ring Is struck by 
an arrow of one side or the other 
(quilah = winner), the losing side pay 
over an arrow as forfeit. The game 
ends at any time by mutual consent, or when one side or the other has won all 
the arrows of the opposing side. 

Doctor Dorsey describes also the game of katikas — sharp-stick 
slanting : 

This game is . . . played by boys. On the side of a hill ten or more 
8hari)ened sticks are thrust Into the ground at Intervals of fi*om two to three 
Inches. Each has his Individual set of sticks, or goal. One of the players rolls 
down the slope a large piece of kelp, 0 luches In length. If It so rolls as to impale 
itself on one of the sticks of one of the 4>ther players, he withdraws the stick 
from the earth and throws the kelp up lii the air and attempts to catch it on 
the iK)lnt of the stick. If successful, he retains the stick, which coiastltutes the 
game. 


" Games of the Makah Indians of Neah Bay, The American Antiquarian, v. 23, p. 39, 



Fio. OsT. Game ring; diameter, 12 inches; 
Makah Indians, Neah bay, Washington: 
oat. no. H73S4, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Nootka. British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas® says: 

The games of the Nootka are Identical with those of the neighboring tribes. 
A favorite game Is played with houiw, which are rollol over the ground. Then 
a spear Is thrown at them, which must pass through the hoop (nfttnft'tc). 

WA8HOAN STOCK 

Washo. Near Truckee, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson descriltes the hoop-and-si)ear f?anie among this 
tribe, under the name of pululpaiyayaptt. tlie. hoop Iteing called by the 
same name : 

The hoop Is of willow covered with buckskin, 12 Inches In diameter. One 
player rolls It rapidly past his opponent, who throws at It. Impaling the hoop 
counts one. Seven Is the game, which Is counted with sticks. The lance Is 
called mak. 

Woodfords, Alpine county, California. 

Dr J. W. Ilud.son dcscrilies a man's game in whicli a rolling hoop 
of willow is shot at with arrows by an opponent, under tlie name of 
pululpaiyapa : 

Pulul, hoop; balyap. to shoot at. The game Is also played by casting a lance 
at a target hoop. 

In another form of the game called pulultnmi)es — ^inilnl. hoop ; tuinites, to cast, 
the hoop Is held In the hand and the opponent endeavors to catch between bis 
fingers the small dart thrown by his opponent. In this game the outstretched 
fingers occupy the center of the hoop. In a variation of this an actual arrow 
Is cast, the opponent l>elng often hurt 
In the band. 

YUitAN STOCK 

Mohave. Fort Mohave, Arizona. 

(Cat. no. 60264, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Ring of bark, 6^ inches in diame- 
ter, wrapped with cord (fig- 
ure 688) ; and two i>olcs, 12 
feet in length, rounded and 
tapering from butt to ti]). 

Collected bv Mr John J.‘ Me-. 

Koin, who furnishes the following 
account of the game : 

This game Is played with two poles 
and one ring. The poles are called co-tool-wa. and the ring oop-o-cho-rn. Tliese 
poles are respectively marked with one or two circles carved ui>ou the larger 
end. Bach player chooses an umpire, who rules upon plays. They then agm* 
upon the pole which each is to have and as to who is to make the first trial 
with the ring. Suppose a player with the pole marktHi with one circle gets 

^ Secead Oeaeral Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Sixtieth 
Meettiig ot the British Associntiou for the Advancement of ScMence. p. 500, Ijondou. 1801. 



Fig. 6H8. •dame ring; diameter, dk inches; 
Mohave Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 603(14, 
Field Columbian Museum. 
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the trial with the ring. He then throws the pole at the ring while it is 
rolling or at siuh point as he believes the ring will fall, the object being to 
place the pole so that the ring will fall upon it in such a manner that the 
umpire, standing over the iM>le at the point where the ring falls and looking 
jierpendlcularly downward through the ring, can see the pole. This counts 1 
IH>lnt. If the umpire sees both poles, no |K)ints ore made, and the player with 
the ring tries again. He continm^s to try until he makes the number of points 
agreed upon with the playeivof the pole marked with two circles in such a 
manner that the grave and dignified umpire, making decisions as before ex- 
plained, decides the point in his favor and awards the ring to him, that player 
No. 2 may make a trial of his skill. The player who first makes the number of 
points agreed upon is declared the winner. 

Mohave. Colorado river, Arizona. (Cat. no. 10116, Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archa'oloja:y and Ethnology. 

Implements of ring-and-pole game, consisting of three rings of bark 
wrapped with twine made of yucca fiber, each about 7 inches in 
diameter (figure (>89). One ring is overwrapped with strips 



Fui, ( 189 . Kings for ring and polo; dlumetor, about 7 inclieo; Mobavo Indiana, Arizona: oat. no. 

Krtltt, Peabody Museum of American Archteology and Ethnology. 

of cotton rags of different colors, white, red, and purple, for about 
two-thirds of its circumference. There are two poles, one perfect, 
5 feet 8 inches in length. The other consists of parts of two 
poles, which have been cut in half for convenience in transporta- 
tion and do not mate. Collected by Dr Eldward Palmer. 

Lieut. A. W. Whipple, U. S. Army,® describes the following game: 

Some of the young men selected a level 8i)ot, 40 pa(‘e8 in length, for a play- 
ground, and amused themselves in their favorite 8ix>rt with hoop and poles. The 
hoop is 6 inches in diameter, and made of an elastic cord. The poles are straight, 
and about 16 feet in length. Rolling the hoop from one end of the course, two 

• Reports of Explorations and Surveys to ascertain the Most Practicable and Kconomb 
cal Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific OceaUt T. 8, p. 
Washington, 1806. 
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l>eraon8 chase It halfway, and at the sumo iiistuiit thj-ow their poles. He who 
succeeds In piercing the hoop wins the gnnie. 

Walapai. Walapai reservation, Arizona. (Cat. no. 15129, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Ring (figure 690), interior core wra|)|K*<l with strijjs of cotton cloth, 
^with buckskin outside, 6i inches in <lianiet(‘r: and two cotton- 
wood poles, 12 feet in length. The poles taper to a point and the 
butts are marked differently. 

Two other sets have rings wrapped with cord. One ring (cat. no. 
63344, figure 691) is 7 inches in ilianicter. and another (cat. no. 
03345), wrapped with coarse cord, is of the same diameter. Four 
poles (cat. no. 63344) are 1.3 feet 8 inches in length. 

.These were collected by Mr Henry P. Kwing. who gives the follow- 
ing account of the game, which he d«*scrilx‘s under tin* name of tiitava : 


Pig. OOO. Fiif . (a>l. 

PlO. 690. Game rfnj?; diameter, rt* inches; Walapai Indians, Arizona; cat. no. Field 

Columbian Museum. 

PlO, 691, Game ring, diameter, 7 inches; Walapai Indians, Arizona; cat. no. (Ki;i44, Field 
Columbian Museum. 

The tu-tn-va game la played with two long poles, called tii-a-a, and a hoop, 
called tav-a-cliu-la. To play, two persons, always men, select a [liece <»f ground 
about 100 feet long and 20 feet wide, sinoiith. level, and clear. Standing side by 
side at one end of this tract, facing the other end, the men hedd their poles 
in both hands and start to run toward the other end of the ground. As they 
do so the one who holds the hooi) throws, or rolls, it along the ground in front 
of them» and as it rolls each throws his \mU\ end foremost, giving it a sliding 
motion, so that it slides along the ground for s<»iiie distance ahead of the run- 
ners. The object Is to get the hoop to fall so tliat one edge of it will rest on 
the pole, while the other rests on the ground. Should thi.s liappen, it cemnts 
the contestant using that pole 1. Should the hoop fall s(» that it rests t)vt‘r 
the point of the pole, but the jade does not go through it, that counts 4 and 
wins the game, 4 points o<instltuting the game. If the poU‘ goes througli the 
hoop it does not count anything, and unless the hm)p lies fully up on llie pole 
It does not count. It will bo soon that this is a game of skill as well as of chance, 
and la, or was, often played for big slakes — ponies, guns, women, anything, 
everything. 

The game was very iwpular with the men, and twenty years ago, when the 
weather was fair, there was not a c*amp but a game of tu-ta-va could be se<ni 
near It all day long. It developed the muscles by running and throwing the 
pole. The Indiana seldom play this game now. 
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Yitma. Colorado river, California. 

Maj. S. P. Hcintzlenian, U. S. Army, says » in 1863 : 

A favorite ainuMeineiit iti a play called uio-turp, or, lu Spanish, redendo 
[redondo?!. It Is played with two iwlea 15 feet long, an Inch and a half In 
diameter, and a ring wrapr»ed with twine, 4 inches In diameter. One rolls this 
ring along the ground and l)oth ran after It, projecting their poles forward, 
lie on whose pole the ring stops counts 1, and he has the privilege to roll the 
ring. Four counts game. They do not count when a i»ole enters the ring. ' Old 
and young, chiefs and the (*oiiiiuon i)eople, all take great delight in this game. 
They follow it for hours in the hot sun. raising clouds of dust, the iiersplration 
making (heir dusky skins glossy. 

.Arizona. 

Dr H. F. C. tea Kate, jr,*’ says ho saw a group of half-naked, 
painted young men who were intent in the game of otoerboek. This 
game is played by two men, ^ach armed with a very long wooden pole, 
who run sidtt by side. One of them rolls a wtmden ring, kaptzor, rap- 
idly ahead. At the same time they hastily throw their poles at the 
ring so that it is .stopped. He was not certain whether the sticks hail 
to be thrown through the ring or whether the count depended upon 
the particular way in which the poles lay beside it. 

ZUNlAN STOCK 

ZuNT. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 3062, Brooklyn In.stitute Mu- 
seum.) 

Ring of bent twig (ligure 692), 5 inches in diameter, wound with 
blue yarn, and having a piece of blue yarn, 18 inches in length, 
tied at the point of juncture, and a peeled twig. 30 inches in 
length, painted red, and tied with blue yam at four places equi- 
distant along its length. Collected by the writer in 1903. 

The game is called tsikonai ikoshnakia. ring play; the ring is 
called antsikonai, and the sti<;k, tsiamtashaikoshai, long stick for 
play. One man has the ring, which he rolls, and the other the stick, 
which he throws after it. When the stick penetrates the ring it 
counts according to the particular string on the stick against which it 
lies, as shown in figure 692. In going out to play the player carries 
the ring .snspcndc<l o\'er his shoulder by the end and the stick held 
upright in his right hand, 

Mrs Matilda Coxc ►Stevenson'" descrilies the game of hotkamonne: 

ImpIementR : two slender sticks, each passed through a piece of corncob, the 
stick sharpened at one end and having two hawk plumes inserted In the other 
end: ball of yucca ribbons [figure 6931. 


•Houfie of Representatives, Executive Document 76, Thirty-fourth Congres*, third 
eession, 1857, p. 49. See also Lieut. W. H. Eriiory In' Report of the United States and 
Mexican Boundary Survey, v. 1, p. Ill, Washington, 1857. 

® Reizen en Onderzoekingen in Noord-Amerika, p, 108, I^eiden. 1885. 

Zufil Games. American Anthropologist, n, s., v. 5, p. 491, 1908, 
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The yaccft ball Is placed on the ground and the sticks are thrown at It from 
a short distance. The ball must be penetrated. If the first player strikes the 
ball,'* the stick Is allowed to remain In place until the other party plays. If 
both sticks strike the ball, It Is a draw. If the second' stick falls to strike. It 
remains where It falls and the first player removes his stick from the ball 
and throws again. The one who strikes the ball the greater number of times 
wins the game. 



FlO. <M>S. Game ring and dart; diameter <•( ring, 5 inches; length of stick, ;k) inchex; 2n6i 
bodlaas, Zufil, Kew Mexico; cat. no. 8002, Brooklyn Institute Mussnm. , 

FlO. 698. Yucca hall and corncob darts; Znlii Indians, Zufil, New Mexic.o; from Mrs KtovennoTi. 

Hd'kfimonn& Is one of the most precious games of the Zufil, it being among 
those offered to the Gods of War at the winter solstice. 'I'he game is frequently 
played for rains, and when it occurs in this connection sacred meal Is sprinkled 
on the ground before the bull is placetl: the one who first i>enetrates the ball 
lifts It by the stick, and, drawing a breath from it, offers thanks to the gods 
that the rains are soon to come. 

RINCf AND PIN 

The game which I have designated as ring and pin has a wide dis- 
tribution, similar to that of the hooii-and-pole-game, of which, as T 
heve stated in the introduction, it may be regarded as a miniature and 
solitaire form. In the former game the ring or target is attached to 
a thong or cord by means of whioli it is swung in the air, the object 
beihg to, catch it upon a pin or dart fastened to the other end of the 
thong. It is analogous to the well-known European game of cup and 
bail (Fr. bilboquet), in which the ball may be caught either in the <‘up 
or U|>on the pointed end of the catching implement, I have employed 
name, of ring and pin, su gg ested by Dr George A. Dorsey, as a 
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matter «)f convenience, for the American game, although rings are 
among the objects least frequently used. Tu point of fact, the targets 
are, of the greatest j)ossible variety, both in form and material, rang- 
ing from a single hide ring among the Tewa (llano) to strings of 
imbricate<l phalangeal bones (Algonquian, Athapascan, and Siouan 
tribes), salmon lx»nes (Hupa, Porno, Umatilla, Sha.sta), pumpkin 
rinds (Pima, Mohave), and, finally, to single objects perforated with 
holes, such as the skulls of small rodents (Eskimo, 



Fio. Stick and 
ring; length uf stick, 
SUinchoR; ahriuo of 
Little Fire society, 
ZuSi, New Mexico; 
cat. no. 41100, Brtxik- 
lyn Institute Muse- 
um. 


Paiute), bone copies thereof (Eskimo), seal Imnes 
(Eskimo, Clayoquot, Kwakintl, Makah), or balls 
of tule (Klamath, Thompson Indians, Paiute) and 
bundles of pine twigs (Micinac, Passamaquoddy, 
Penobscot) and moos(‘ hair (Penobscot). When 
we examine the ganies played with strings of 
phalangeal Immics, from among the northern range 
of trilx's (Algonquian, Athapascan, and Siojian), 
the most, numerously rejjresented in our present 
collection, we discover that the number of bones is 
not constant, varying from three to nine, and that 
not infre<piently they are pierced with transverse 
holes and nninb<>red by means of notches from the 
bones nearest the i)in end. These notches deter- 
mine the count, ' 

A pretty constant feature of this game is a flap 
of buckskin or other inaterial attached to the ex- 
treme end of the string. This flap is perforated 
with holes which vary in numljcr, and usually has 
a large hole in the center. In the Cree game (fig- 
ure 70rt) there is the flap alone, a disk of stiff buck- 
skin with twenty-three holes, the direct analogue 
of the netted hoop. Tn the Siouan games the flap 
is replaced with strings of glass beads, which count 
according to the number caught. The buckskin 
survives in a vestigial form in the Winnebago game 
(figure 740), as a piece of ribbon in that of the 
Sank and Foxes (figure 713), and again as a tuft 
of hair in the Umatilla salmon-bone game (figure 


731). The buckskin disk survives also as the prin- 


cipal feature of the cedar-bough game of the Passamaquoddy. The 
Eskimo game, played with a small netted hoop (figure 617), which I 
have included among the games of hoop and pole, occupies a position 
midway Iwtween the h(M)p game proper and the ring-and-pin games. 
The strings of salmon bone are directly analogous to the phalange.al 
bones, the same being true of the Pima and Mohave disks of pumpkin 
rind. In general, the material of the target depends upon the culture. 
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The rabbit and- hare skulls occur among both the I’aiute and the Es- 
kimo. As is natural, the greatest variation from what may be re- 
garded as the original type is found among the latter people, who 
copy the hare skull in ivory and make from the same material other 
implements representing the polar bear and fish. The ball of tide 
is found among nearly contiguous tribes. The cedar-twig and moose- 
hair target of the eastern Algomiuiau trila's is analogous to the arch- 
ery target of the throws and the (irosventres (figure .’iOl). 

Wire needles are now employed in the .\.rai)alu), Cheyenne, Oglala, 
and other Algonquian and Siouan tribes, but originally tlmy "’ere all 
■of wood or bone. 

The counts are e.\tremely varied. In the phalangeal -bone game 
the bones count progressively from the one nearest tlie pin. The 
loops of beads count 1 or 10; tin* holes in the leather. 2 or 4; the 
large central hole, more. The total count of tin* game also varies 
from 2, 4, oO. or 100, the commonest nuinb(‘r, up to 2,000. I'he game 
is played both for stakes and as a child's amusement. The players 
are. usually two in number, women ainl girls, or a yotith and a girl, as 
suggested by its name of “love game” (Cheyenne) or the “lovers' 
game ” (Penobscrot). Mr Cushing informed me that in Zuiii a phallic 
significance was attached to the ring and pin. This corresponds with 
the symbolism of the hoop-and-pole game, and serves to strengthen 
ami confirm the theory T have advanced as to their interdependence. 
An object analogous to the ring-and-pin game of the Zuni is found 
in a stick with a ring attached by a cord (figure 094). from an an- 
cient shrine of the Little Fire society at Zufii, in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Museum. The. ring represents the net shield of the. AVar Gods, 
and the object may lie considered as the. ceremonial antetvpe of the 
ring-and-pin gjime. 

ALGONQUIAN STOCK 

Arapaik). AVind River reservation, AVyoming. (('at, no. 3(>981, Free 
Museum of Science and -Art, ITniversity of Pennsylvania.) 
Four phalangeal bones (figure C9.5), each with ten perforations. 



Fig. 605. Chetguetat; length of implement, I6i InchoR; Araiwho Indians, Wind River reserva- 
tion, Wyoming; cat. no. 66961, Free Mnaoum of Scdenco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

strung on a thong with a needle attached. The Imne nearest the 
needle has three cuts on one side; the ne.\t, four; the ne.xt, five, 
and the last, six. Five beaded kmps are at the end opposite the 
needle. 

24 BTH—OS M 34 
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Another set (cat. no. 36982) in the same collection has three bon^s, 
each with eight lateral perforations. One bone has seven 
notches, another two, while the third is plain. Seven beaded 
loops and a similar brass ring are attached at the end opposite 
the needle. 

Still another set (cat. no. 36983) has four bones, not perforated lat- 
erally, with two, three, four, and five transverse cuts, and three 
antelope hoofs at the end opposite the needle. 

All these are implements for the game of chetguetat. Collected 
by the writer in 1900. 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 178338, United States National 
Mus<Mnn.) 

Four phalangeal bones of the deer, perforated, and pierced with lat- 
eral perforations and marked with one, tw^o, three, and four 
scratches; strung on a lieaded cord with an iron needle attached, 
and having eight loops of red glass beads on the end opposite the 
needle. 

These specimens were collected by Mr Louis L. Meeker, when 
teacher of manual training in the Cheyenne school, Darlington, Okla- 
homa, who furnished the following particulars concerning it in a 
communication on Cheyenne Games made to the United States Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology: 

The ni-to-nis (lot or thrusting game of the Cheyenne is played with the four 
phalangeal leones from the fore or the hind feet of a deer. Sometimes two of 
the bones are from a fore foot and two from a bind foot, but this seems to be 
only when a new set Is made of two old ones, part of which are broken. 

Each bone Is pierced with four rows of holes, four in a row, about etiual 
distances apart, eacdi row being on one of the faces of a bone, for the Iwiies are 
son lew li a t (i ua d ra n gul a r. 

There Is a small loop, called an earring, he -wus'-sis. attached on either side 
of one end of each bone by putting the cord of which it is made through one 
of the holes or through very small holes nearer the edge and pier<*ed for that 
puri>ose. 

Thus prepared, tlie four bones are strung like beads on a buckskin string or 
on a strand of beads strung on sinews. The larger end of each l>onc Is toward 
the same end of the string, to which is attached a needle or piece of wire about 
b inches long, one end of which is coiled to make an eye to which the string is 
fastened. It is generally understood that originally this needle, or bodkin, was 
of hone and was use<l for piercing deerskin to sew it with sinews. liUrge thorns 
were also used. 

The end of the string or strand of heads opiiosite that to which the needle is 
attachetl is composed of a bunch of loops, made, like the earlngs, of sinews, 
generally, if not alwny.s, strung with beads. The niiniher of loops vary, so 
that the bunch may be sufficiently large to prevent the bones from slipping off. 
Perhaps ten loops Is the i)i’oper number. 

In the illustration Hi''0-nl"-vn, “Pipe w'oman,” a camp Indian, is seated on 
a Government blanket with the game in her hand, ready to throw ffilfure 696]. 

The needle is held in the right hand, almost pen-fashion, but against the 
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Bide of the forefinger at the Joint next the nail. The eoil that forms tlie eye 
of the needle is up, and the other end or i)oint of the needle is where the point 
of the i)en would be. but the needle Is held close to the eye that the point may 
project as far as possible. 

The string pusses along the under side of the nee<iIo ; the strand of liories hang 
down ; the tassel of loops Is held by the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
which loosen It at the proi)er moment for a slight movement of the right hand 
to swing it upward and forwaM until the chain of bones is In a horizontal 
I)osltlon In front of the player. The needle Is then thrust forward along the 
string on which the hones are strung, with the intention of catching one of the 
bones. 

If it passes lengthwise through the first bone, it counts 10; thnmgli the 
second one. 20; the third, 80. and the fourth, 40. Should it enter the end of 



Pig. OWK Choyenne wt)man playing Oklahoma: from pliotograph by Mr Lmiis 1*. 

M«eker. 

the bone, but pass out at one of the holes, it counts but 1. If it passes through 
an earring, it counts but 1. Caught through the tassid of loops at the end It 
counts 50; or some say it counts 5 or 10 for each loo!> Ihrougli wlfich the needle 
passes. This, and giving a particular value to eacli hole, is either an Innova- 
tion or a manner of counting In use only among older i)layers. t'hildren and 
ordinary players count the same for any hole and 50 for the end loops. 

When more than two play, each side takes turns, and each player <»n a side, 
but It la not passed from one to another until there is a throw that dot»s not 
count. 

Bach side has fifty sticks, which are passcsl back and forth us the j)Iay pro- 
gresses. When one side has all the sticks, the game Is endefl. It is said that 
in olden times the sticks were redistributed and the game eonilnued until 
exactly noon, when the party having fewest sticks })repared a feast for all. 
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(’iiEYENNK. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 18(510. Fm* Mnsoum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

F<iur |)halangeal hones of a doer, perforated, and pierced with lateral 
perforations, ami marked with two, three, four, and five rod 
painte«I notches, striiiif; on a thonp;, with an iroi\ needle attached 
(figure (507). Five i<M)ps of blue glass beads aiH? attached to the 
end op|)osite (he needle. 

C’ollc'cted by Mr (hvirge E. Starr. 

Another specimen (cat. no. 18(582) in the same collection is iden- 
tical in form with the above, except that the bones have one, two, 
three, and four notches. 



Fid. (WT. Nitouisdot: length of iiuiilemeut, iurhos; Cheyenne Indiutis, Oklahoma; eat. no. 
18 H 10 , Free Must^nm of Science hikI Art. University of Pennhylvani.'i. 

Anotln'r spociincii in tlu‘ ITiiited Slates National Musouin (cat. no. 
1(15800), collected by liev. H. U. Votli, is practically identical in its 
details with the precedin/i:. 

Oklahoma. (Cat, no. 074MT, Field C'Oluinhian Museum.) 

Four phalangeal hones of a deer, perforated and pierced and strung 
on headed cord to which an iron needle is attached. At the other 
end of the (*ord are loops of strung heads, two pink, throe green, 
and one yellow. 

(Villected hy I?ev. TI. H. Voth, who describes the game as follows: 

Tlieso l>onoK are used hy the Arapalio as well as the Cheyenne In a game 
wlilch is Komotiiiies called the love game. The wire bodkin Is taken In the 
right hand and pointed horizontally forward. The four laiues are then .swung 
forward, and the bodkin is ilexterously thrust through the perforations of one or 
more of them, each of which represents a certain value. The great aim of the 
player is to catch all the four lx>nes horizoutully on the needle at one time. 

Col. llichanl Irving Dodge** .says: 

The riioyenne women have another game of which they are passionately fond. 
Small white l>eadH are strung on a sinew. Hi or 14 inches long; at one end are 
lastenetl in a hunch six Usips, almut an inch In diameter, of smaller beads simi- 
larly strung. Four polished liones of the liear’s foot are then strung on this 
beadeil string, the smaller ends toward the loops. Each of these bones is vor- 
forated with sixteen hoUvn in rows of four, and at each end are two or three 

•Our wild Indians, i>. 3:^1. Hartford. 1882. 
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very small loops of red htNids. The other iMid of the sinew is now fasteiUHl lo a 
shari^ened piece of wire, 0 to 7 iia-hes lonjr, and tlie j^aintdinK instrument is 
complete. 

The game is playotl by any nunilM*r of i»l;iyers. ea< h in turn. The iummUo is 
held horizontally iKdweeu the tluinih and lingers. Tlie lames hanging down art^ 
steadied for an Ipstant. then thrown forwanl and u])ward, and as they come 
opposite the point of the needle a rapid thrust is made. If tla^ player he skill- 
ful the point of the needle will eatrli in some* of Ihe loojis or perforations of 
the hone.M. For each loop at the lower extremity of the instrument eaught hy 
the noodle the player eounts lup. Iteing put together in a Imm'h. it is rare 
that more than two or tln*ee are eaught. tlamgli all six may 1 m*. t)m* of tin* 
lK)Ues eaught lengthwise «m the iKH*<tle t*<»unts tw*». oU. Fan li litth* loop 
and perforation penetrated Uy the needle eounts .*». 1'liongh the e<iinplieations 
are numerous, the eount is simple. Thus supp4»se the m‘4*dle iiassed through a 
little loop on the third hone (oi, then tiirough Ihe Isme (2 ok then through a 
little loop at tin* other eud of the hoin* <.“»». then thnnigh a Mop on foiirtii 
hone (5), and tinally tiirough three of the terminal loops (.‘kM)). the eount for 
the throw Is the sum of all I liave never stsMi ovt'r oPP mad<* at a 

tlirow, though It Is of eourse possilih* to maki^ <»v«‘r POP. If the ueedh* inlss<*s 
or fails to iierforate loop or orifice, tliere is no count. The game is usually 2,ppp. 

(/HiPPKWA. TV)is fort, near Kainy river* Minnesota. (American 
Mnsenm of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. Tapering bundle of cedar leaves ( Hgtire <*08). tied 
with cotton thread. 7 inches in length, having a wooden pin at- 
tached by a cotton i^ord. 

The game is called napawagan. Catching tln^ bundle counts 1 
point. 



Fig. 


Pia. Wfl. Nftpawilg&n: length of bundle. 7 inohesi: Chippewa Indians. Hois fort, Miijn<*wm4; 
cat. no. f Anoierican Museum of Natural History. 

Pio. 099. Nfttiawftg&n; length of hones, 7j inches: Chip|M-wa Indians. EJcjIs foi-t, Minnx*sota; 
cat. no. yfgg, American Mueenm of Natural History. 

Cat. no. Seven phalangeal Iwnes (fijrnre fiOO), strung on a 

buckskin thong having a wire needle attached at one eiul, anti a 
metal button with a |)ear-shaj)ed piece of buckskin, having a 
vertical slit in the middle and weighted with f<nir small pieces of 
lead at the edge, at the other; length of l)ones, 7^ inches. 
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The game is called napawagan, like the above. Catching any bone 
but the one nearest the button counts 1 ; the last bone, 10; the hole in 
the leather, 1 ; and a hole in the button, 20. ' 

Both .specimens were collected by Dr William Jones in 1003. 

CHirPEWA. Wisconsin. 

Prof. 1. 1. Ducatel “ says : 


Paskahwewog, is a sort of “ cup-and-ball," In which a pin is used in- 
stead of the ball, and is caught, by a similar 
arrangement to our game, on Its |N>iut. 



Turtle mountain. North Dakota. 

(Cat. no. Anierican Mu- 

seum of Natural History.) 
Four bones (figure 700), ends of long 
bones painted red, strung on a thong 
with a wooden pin painted red, at- 
tached at one end, and a triangular 
piece of buckskin, cut with diamond- 
length, 1.5 inches. 

Collected by Dr William Jones, who 
gives the name, of the game as napaaga- 
nagi. 


J’lo . 700. NapaAgan&gi; length of im- 
plement, 15 Intjhes; Chippewa In- 
diauB, Turtle muuntain, North Da- 
kota; cat. no. American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


Catching a bono oount« 1 point; catching 
the center hole in the dangle wins the game; 
the <dher holes in the dangle do not count. 



Ontario. 


Mr David Boyle '' describes an old Chippewa 
game played for gambling purposes : 

It consists of seven conical bones strung on a leather 
thong about 8 inches long, which has fastened to It at one 
end a small piece of fur and at the other a hickory pin M 
Inches long | figure 7011. The game was played l)y catch- 
ing the pin near the head, swinging the bones upwards, 
and trying to insert the point of the pin Into one of them 
before they iQ^i^nded. Each bone Is said to have pos- 
sessed a valu^lr its own ; the highest value being placed 
on the lowest bone, or the one nearest to the hand In 
playing. This bone has also three holes near the wide 
end, and to insert the pin into any of these entitled the 
player to an extra number of |)olnts. Above each hole is 
a aeries of notches numbering respectively 4, 6, and 0, which were, presumably, 
the value attached. . , . The one in our possession was presented by Mr 
J. Wood, an Intelligent and Influential member of the Mlsslsauga band, near 
Hagersville. 


Pig. 701. Pepengguno- 
gun; Chippewa Indi- 
auH, Ontario; from 
Boyle. 


• A Fortnight among the Chlppewae. The Indian Miscellany, p. 368, Albany, 1877. 
^ Fourth Annual Report of the Canadian Institute, p. 65, Toronto, 1S01« 
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Mr Boyle gives the name as pe-pcng-gun-e-gun, stabbing a hollow 
bone. 

Cree. Coxby, Saskatchewan. (Cat. no. 15469, Field Columbian 
Maseum.) 

Eight phalangeal bones strung on a thong, with a wire needle, 
inchas in length, at one end, and an oblong flap of buckskin, GJ 
inches in length, perforated with 14 holes, at the other (figure 
702). 

These wore collected by Mr Phillip Towne, who describes the game 
under the name of tapa whan, stringing the Ixnic cups: 

Tho object of the game Is to catch one or more of the bone cups on the point 
of the bodkin or to thrust the bodkin into a liole in the buckskin thong. The 
game is of 50 points, which may be made as follows : One for each hone cup or 
hole, except the two center holes in the buckskin thong, which count 20. To 
cause the iKjdkin to enter one of the four small holes in the last hone enii Is 
equivalent to game. 



Fig. Tin. 


Flo. 7(J2, Tapa whan; total length of implement. 28 inches; Cree Indians, Saskati hewan: «*at. 
no. 15469, Field Columbian Museum. 

Pio. 703. Cup and pin; total length of implement, 40 inches; Cree Indians, Saskatchewan: cat. 
no. 15180, Field Columbian Museum. 

Union Lake reserve, Saskatchewan. (Cat. no. 15130, Field 

Columbian Museum.) 

Nine phalangeal bones, painted blue, strung on a thong, with a Umg 
wire needle, 12^ inches in length, at one end, and a diamond- 
shaped flap of buckskin, 5 inches in length. ))crfoi'at(Hl with 
fifty-two small holes and a larger hole in the middle, tied at the 
other end (figure 703). Collected by W. Sibbold. 

— Muskowpetung reserve. Qu'appelle, Assiniboiu. (Cat. no. 

61993, Field Columbian Museum.) 
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Eight phalangeal bone.s .strung on ‘a thong, with a w'ire needle, 5^ 
inches long at one end, and a flap of buckskin, perforated with 
hole.s, with a large hole in the center, at the other (figure 704). 
The lH>ne nearest tln‘ flap is stained green and has its upper edge 
serrated. The otlii'r hones are plain. 

Thes<‘ were collected by Mr J. A. Mitchell, who furnished the fol- 
lowing acrount of the game, umler the name of napahwhan : 

riiiywl by cither men or women, there being no limit to the number of players. 
The bodkin is hold in either liand. the buckskin appendage lieing held in the 
opiiosite hand against the ellM)w with the neeille pointed upward. The whole 



Fic). 704. Napahwhan: total hm^pth, 24 inchoa; Tree Ititliatis, AHainiboia; oat. no. ftllHKi Field 

Ctdumbiaii MiiHouin. 


String ia then swung outward and upward, the object being to enteh one or the 
whole of the cups as tliey descend, on the iH)lnt of the needle, or fniliiig in tills, 
to ('ll use the needle to puss through one or more of the holes in the leather tug. 

Of the euiis, oa<‘h counts 2, except the l)lue-green one, which is culled the 
squuy-cliugun. last-liorn child; It scores game un<l takes all the stakes. Th(‘ 
holes in the tag have special values according to position, and combinations of 
these holes also have certain counting valiu»s. 

The game Is one valued very highly by the Indians and one which they are 
more loath to part with than with most others. 



Fig. 705. Teheapl: length of stick, 9} incheu; Croo IndianH, Wind Rlv«r reservation, Wyoming; 
cat. no. a7U29, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Cree. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 37029, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Disk of rawhide, 3^ inches in diameter, painted yellow and per- 
forated with holes, attached by a thong to a pointed stick, 9^ 
inches in length (figure 705). 

Collected by the w'riter in 1900 from an Indian of Riel’s band, who 
gave the name as tehcapi : 

Plny«Hl indiscriminately by both sexes as a gambling game. The mlildle hole 
iK>uuts 10 and the others 2. 


4 
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Delawares. Ontario. 

Dr Daniel G. Brinton® gives an account of the following game as 
described to him by Rev. Albert So(|a(|kind Anthony: 

Quu'(]Uu111h. In this a hollow hono Is altnclioil hy a strinj^ to a pointed stiek. 
The stiek Is ludd in the hand, and the Immio is thrown up hy a rajild inoveiueiit, 
and the game is to catch the hone, while in motion, cm the iK)inted end of the 
stick. It was a gambling game, often played by adults. 

Ghosventues. Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, lTniv(‘rsity of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Four phalangeal bones, j)erforated at top and bottoin. strung on a 
thong with five loops of colorec,! heads at one end and a brass 
needle at the other (figure 70(»). Hu* hones arc marked on one 
side with ten, nine, eight, and seven notches; length, 12 \ inches. 
Collected by Dr (roorge A. Dorsey, who descrilx's the game as fol- 
lows, under the name of tsaitkusha : 

A game and favorite pastime among young uhmi and woim*n, and so oftcai 
called the matrimonial game. The olijeot of tla‘ game is to < al4*li on tlic* 
of the long bodkin one or more of the iMUie cups made* from 11u‘ toe bones of 



ViG. 7aB, Tsaitkusha; longtli of implemont, JW inches; Orosvenliv Indians, Fort Belknap reserva- 
tion, Montana; oat. no. Free Museum of S<*i«ne4> and Art, IJnivorHity of PennMylvaniu. 

deer; or, failing in this, one or more of the loops of beaded Ihread. Each cup 
is marked on one side with ImdsiHl parallel lines; the.se delcrmhie its value ami 
so the count on each cup c’auglit, eacli loop also counting 1. The number of 
cups and loops varies in different specimens, four being the most common 
number. 

Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 1W>278, h02S(), 

60351, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four phalangeal bones, perforated at both ends and liaving dotted 
incisions in the middle, strung on a thong with a needle at one 
end and a loop of colored glass beads at the oth(‘r. 

Three phalangeal bones, similar to the above, but with transverse 
notches instead of holes. 

Four phalangeal bones, similar to the above. 

These were collected by Dr George A. Dorsey in 11)00. 

• Folk-lore of the Modern Lenape. Essaya of an America filat, p. ISd, Philadelphia, lKa<». 
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Mi8si8ai;oa. New Credit, Ontario, (Cat. no. 178387, United States 
National Museuni.) 

Rev. Peter Jones® figures a game similar to cup and ball. The 
actual sjiecimen (figure 707) exists in the United State.s National 

Museum, and consists of nine phalan- 
geal bones strung on a thong with a 
W(K)den pin. 

__ — Rice lake, Ontario. 

(». Copway'' says; 

The “ Tossinj; Play ” is a jcame seldom seen 
among the whites. It is played in the wig- 
wam. There is used in it an oblong knot, 
made of cedar boughs, of length, say about 7 
inches. On the top is fastened a string, about 
ir» inches long, by wlilcli the knot is swung. 
On the? other end of this string is another stick, 2J inches long, and sliaj‘ply 
I)ointed. 'Phis is held in tlie liand, and If the player can hit the large stick 
every time it falls on the sharp one he wins. “Bone play’* is another iiuloi)r 
amusement, so called because the articles used are made of the lioof-Joliit l)ones 
of the deer. The ends are IioUowcm:! out, and from three to ten are strung to- 
gether. In [daylng it they use the same kind of sliarj) sti(‘k. the end of which 
is tlirown into the bones, 

Montagnais. Lake St John, Quebec. (Peabody Musenni of Amer- 
ican Archaeologj’^ and Ethnology.) 

Cat. no. G232(). String of eight large worked })halangeal bones, 
strung on twine, with a hone pin at one end and a wild-cat tail 
tied a( the other; length, 20^ inches. 



Fig. Tot. Phalaugeal-bono game; 
length, Itti iiichoA: MissiBauga Indi- 
ans, Ontario; eat. no. 178387, United 
States National MoBoum. 



Pifi. 708. Cup-and-r>in game; length of implement, 21H inchoa; Montagnais Indians, Quebec; cat. 
no. 823SS7, PoalxKly Mueeiim of American Archteology and Bthnology. 


Cat. 110 , 32327. String of plialangeal Viones (figure 708), similar to 
the above, but strung on a thong and having a rabbit-skin roll 
tied at one end; length, 26 J inches. The top bone has four 
holes near its upper edge. Both collected by Mr Archibald 
Tisdale about 1892, 


• History of the OJehway Indians, flg. 7, pi. facing p, 135, London, 1861. 

^The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the OJtbway Nation, p. 55, 
Boston, 1851. 
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Montagnais. Labrador. • 

Henry Youle Hind ® writes as follows : 

One evening during our return I observe*! Michel, who was always doing 
sometliing when In camp, making some little disks of wood, with a hole in each, 
and stringing them on a piece of leather; he attached a thin strip of wood to 
the end of the string, and, with Ixiuis, was soon engaged in a game similar to 

our Cup and liall. UiJoii enquiry I found 

B nong his people. 

T them at their 

s Is made in ex- 
tah of the Ojlb- 
h-gun-nuk). The 
hich the game is 
r 

deer, or caribou, 
lumber of twelve, 
iment Is held for 
igh the center of 
a short deer-skin 
thong ; a 1 one 

thong a l»one 
needle or skew- 
. er is nttaehed, 
a n d at t h e 
othc!* oxtn*m- 
ity a piece of 
lent h e r , 4 

I n c h o s long 
and IJ wide, 

shape of an 

PlO. 709. Cup and pin; length of imploment, 14* inchoH; Nascnpee Indiana, Small 

Labrador; oat. no. SUli, United Statea National Museum ; from Turner. ,||.p made 


in the piece of leather, which is calle<i the tail, and ftair holes are drilled Into 
the Inst ‘hone.* The thong is weighted with a piece of lead close lo the tail, 
the last hone slipping over it. The players agree upon the stakes, wl)ich aiv 
placed before them in the lodge, and one of them takes the hones and begins 
to play. His object is to catcli as many as he can on the needle or skewer in 
a certain number of trials; the last bone, if caught singly In one of the l)oles 
drilled in it, counts the highest; If the tall is caugiit it also counts next to the 
last bone. 

The other bones count 1 each, and a skillful player will sometimes **atch 8 or 
10 at one throw. 


Nascapee. Ungava, Labrador. (Cat. no. 3214, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Five cones of polished bone (figure 709), made of phalangeal boiie^, 
strung on a thong, with the tail of some small animal fastened 

• Explorations In the Interior of the Labrador reulnsula, v. 1, p. 277, London, 1863. 
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at one end and a bone pin at the other. Collected by Mr Liicien 
Turner, who says : 

They also have a ('orrespoiulln^: to ** ** 111 ) and ball,*’ lait it is played with 

difiPerent iinpleineiits from what tlie Kskiiiio use. . . . The hollow eones are 

made from tlie terminal ])halanKes of tlm reindeer’s foot. The tail tlt^tl to the 
end of the thong Is that of a marten or a mink. The player holds the peg lu 
one hand, and tossing up the hones triijs to catch the nearest hone on the point 
of the peg. The object of the game is to <*atch the hone the greatest possible 
mimher of times. It is in no sense a gambling game. 

Nipissing. Forty niih's above Montreal, Quebec*. 

J. A. (^iioq gives the following definition: 

IMpIndJikaneigan, toy, sort of cup and hall, made (»f several dew-claws of the 
roebuck strung on a small coni to the end of which is fastened a iiointed piece 
of wood with which they try to cal<‘h the dew-claws thrown in the air. 

Pass A m aq\ : oim v . M a i lu*. 

Mrs W. W. Brown describes the following game (figure* 710) : 

T’wis. This, whi(‘h is also an indoor game, is at ])resent oftenest playenl for 
amusement. The t'wis is <‘ompo.sed of an oblong piece of moose hide, about 4 
inches in length, punctured with small boles, the center one being slightly larger 
than the others. This piece of hide is Joined to a hiindle of cedar (arbor vituO 



Fig. 710. T’wis: Pamamatiuoddy Iiidiaim, Maine; from Mrs W. W. Brown. 

lK)Ughs, tightly wound round witli <‘ord. 'ro tills, by alnnit d indies of string, 
Is attached a sharp-i)ointKl stick, ticMl near tlie center and held between the* 
thumb and huger like a pen-handle. The game consists In giving the moose- 
hide a pi»culiar upward hiss and at the same tiine piercing one of the holes wltli 
the [loiiit of the stick. The numher of points necessary for winning is usually 
set at 1(X). Each player can hold the t’wis until he misses a point. 

Another kind of t’wis was made of several pieces of bone strung loosely 
together, each having a certain value, and iieing counted by catching on tlic 
fKdnt of the stick, similarly to the holes in the moose hide. 

There is a tradition that tlie first t’wis-fik were made from that iieeullar 
fungus which grow’s out from the hark of tiHM^s and is known to the Indians 
as wa-lie-Ia-wen, or s<iuaw-oc-rmoos-wfil-d€*e— that is, “ the sw^uinp woman's* 
dishes.” ( 8(|uaw-o<*-iuoos is the h^te noire of the Indian legends, and even now 
children will not play with toadstiKds through the fear of the swainfi wopiah.) 
“ One night,” so the story runs, during a very lnu)ortnnt game of t’vvis, on which 
everything available had l>eon wagered, both contestants fell asleep. The one 
having the t’wis was carried by Meil-o-lin many miles Into a swamp. When 
he aw'oke he saw Squaw-oc-nioos eating out of the dishes and a t’wis made of 
l>oiighs in his hands.” \ 

a Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory. Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. .323, 1804. 

* Lexlque de la Languc Algonqulne, Montreal, 1880. 

«8ome Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki Indians. Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, v. 6, sec. 2, p. 43, Montreal. 1880. 
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It seems quite liiqM)ssil>le to fcot a tVIs cYiUHtructcMl from these wal-dtns The 
Indians will describe such a t’wls and promise faithfully to make one, even 
resenting any insinuations that they are afraid to do so. Their promise, never- 
theless, for whatever reason, remains uufiiltllled. 

Pa88AM.\quoi)dy. Pleasant Point, Maiin\ 

Dr A, S. (latsohet writes from Itu<l<le< |{. Xovii Scotia, August ‘28, 
1899: 


The evergrwm-liough game Is unknown among the Micmac of Cape Hreton. 
where I am now. hut I heard of It at IMeasant Point. Me. It is called tu'tunsh 
(plural, tutua'shek). Not only tiie pine species furnishing tlie tw igs is called 
80 , but also the twdgs or needles lirokeu off fnmi it to play the game vvltli, and 
also the gjiino itself. The twigs, not (»ver 4 or 5 inches long, are made to dance 
on a table or other level oiiject, ami 
a song, tu'tua, is sung w'lille tlie 
dancing lasts. 

P E N o B s c ( ) T. Kennebu nkport , 

Maine. ((?at. no. 
ir)4()(). Free Museum 
of Science and Art, 

University of IVnnsyl- 
vania.) 

lmi)lement for a game (figure 

711), consisting of a pointed sti(‘k, 9i inches in length, attached 
by a thong to a cone-shaped object Hi inches in length, made by 
\yrapping lea yes of Arhor rttiv with thread. Tlie wrapping 
properly should be of eelskiii. 

Collected by Mr Henry C. Mercer, who ilescriU^s it under the name 
of artoois. 



Pio.TlI. ArO>oiH: U«nf(Ui of com*, Si iuchoH; Pun- 
obscot IndiiiiiH, Kennehunkport, Maine; cat. 
no. ir»4ai{, KrtMi Museum of Scioiu‘o and Art, 
University of Pemmylvania. 


Oldtowii, ISIaiiio. 



Fio. 7115. Ahduda; length of cone, 7 inches; Peuo>)acot In- 
diana, OldtoWD, Maine; cat no. 482^)7, PeaiKKiy Museum 
of American Archfeology and Ethnology. 


(Cat. no. 4s-2»lT, Peabody Museum of Amcr- 

i ca 11 A rcha'ology 
and Ethnology.) 
Implement for a game 
(figure 712), de- 
scribed by the (Col- 
lector under the nau\(‘ 
of ahduis, and con- 
sisting of a pointed 
hone about S inches 
in length, attached 
bv a thong 14 in(*ht‘s 


in length to the tip of a cone-shaped object of moose hair. 7 
inches in length. 

Collected by Mr C. C. Willoughby, who kindly furnislied the fol- 
lowing description : 

Ah-diP-Is Ib the lover’s game. This game is played with a very sharp-polntc^l 
bonOp some 8 IncheH long, and a roll of moose hair somew’bat sliortor, of conical 
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form, nhout 14 Inohes broad at base. These are fastened together by a cord 
about 14 Inches long In the same manner as our cup and ball, which this game 
closely resembles in method of playing. When a man called upon a Penobscot 
girl to play ah-du'-is. they seated themselves, tailor<fashion, on a robe or skin. 
The man. taking the sharp-pointed bone, holds It spear fashion, allowing the 
roll of moose hair to hang down the length of the string. Then, swinging it up, 
he strikes at it, the ol»Jeot being to impale it on the ix)lnt of the bone. The game 
<!onalsts of a given number of points. If the first attempt is successful and 
the bone remains impale<l upon the point of the bone, it counts 1, and the 
player c*ontinues until he falls. Then it is passed to the girl. If his company 
is agreeal)le to her, she ('ontinues the game to the end : but if, on her first suc- 
cessful thrust. Instead of continuing, she hands the ah-du'-ls to him. It means 
that his company is not acceptable. 

Satjk and Foxes. Tama, Iowa. (Cat. no. 36755, Free Mnsenm of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Six perforated wooden cones (figjire 713), strung on a thong with 
an iron nmllc made of an arrowhead ground down, attached to a 
silk ribbon fastened at the opposite end; total length, llj inches. 
Collected b^^ the writer in 1900. 

Snl<l to bo plnycd by a boy and a girl together, and called nl-bl-qual-ha-kl. 



Fio. 71.3, Nibiqimihaki: length of implement. lU intthw; Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. 
no. 36765. Free Mummiti of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Two specimens of the same implement exist in the American 
Museum of Natural History (cat. no. sUy). Collected by 

Dr William Jones. He gave the name to the writer as nibiquihok, 
elm-tree eyes. AVhen the last cone is caught on the pin, it counts 2; 
any other counts 1. There is a small strip of perforated leather at 
the extreme end. To catch one of the holes in this counts 5 ; to catch 
the thong with the pin between the pin and the first px>ne counts 10. 
The first injplcment has seven and the other six cones. 


ATIIAl’ASCAN STOCK 

Hupa. Hnpa valley, California. (Cat. no. 37209, Free Museum of 
Science ami Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Implement for game of kiolkis. Four salmon bones (figure 714), 
vertebra;, perforated and strung on a cord, 17 inches long, fas- 
tene<l at the base or handle of a pointed stick 12 inches long, the 
object being to throw up and catch the bone on the point. Col- 
lected by the writer in 1900. 

Men play, one against another, each using an implement. Catching one bone 
counts 1 ; two bones. 2 ; and so on. If a player misses, the other plays. Four 
points is the game. 
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A Crescent City Imliaii, whom the writer met at Areata, Cal., gave the name 
of this game as Isliik. while a Mad river (Wishoskaii) Indian at Blue lake 
called it ret-char-i-wa-ten. 



FlO. 714. Kiolkis; length of stick, 12 inches; Hupa Indians, valley, California; cat. no* 

87209, Free Museum of ScietK'e and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr J. W, TIudson descrilicd the preceding game under the name 
miltokot, with to stab.” 

A bone awl held in the right hand jabs at a tightly rolled buiu-h of grass 
thrown up on the end of a string. As long as a player sucoeods, he continues. 
There are ten counters. Tlie game Is common l)etween youths and maids, and 
is said to symbolize the desire for a partner. The grass ball is often replaced 
by fish vertebra.'. 

Kawchodinne. Fort Good Hope, Mackenzie. (Cat. no. 857, United 
States National Museum.) 

• • "S ' 

Eight phalangeal Iwnes (figure 715). worked and polished down to 
conical form, strung on a thong, having a heart-shaped ]U(M^e of 
buckskin with thirty-two holes cut iu it attached at one end and a 
polished bone needle, 7| inches in length, at the other; total 
length, 26 inches. Collected by Maj. K. Keniiicott. 



Pio. 715. Phalatigeal'bone game; lougtli of im))loinent, 26 Kawchodinno Indians, Fort 

Good Hope, Mackenzie; cat. no, K57, United States National MuHOuni. 

THiiiNGCHADiNNE. Fort Rac, Mackenzie. (Cat. no. 10844, Museum 
of the State University of Iowa.) 

The late Dr Frank Russell," the collector, wrote uiu1<t “ ecagoo " iu 
his catalogue of ethnological material secured in the Hudson’s Ray 
Company’s territory : 

No. 10,844 consists of three small pieces of bone fflgiire 7101 nnlel.v fnsbionwl 
In hollow cones through whh'h passes a sleialcr threiul of twlstwl sinew. Each 
cone Is 1.6 Inches long and 0.8 inch In diameter at the larger end. 'Phey are 


Exploratloxkd in the Far North. Slate University of Iowa, p. IHl, 1808. 
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hollowed at tlie base so that they fit into each other. The thread is 6 ItieheH 
in length and Is attached to a strip of caribou skin at one end. This leather 
is 4.5 iuches biiig and has nine slits reaching within half 
an inch of the ends and in which the i)oint may catch 
ill throwing, ^'he needle is of bone 2 Inches long and 
0.1 inch in diameter. It is attached to the end of the 
thread wliich is towards the base of the t*ones. In 
using the ecagoo the thumb and foi'efinger grasp the 
eial of the needle where it is enlarged by the sinew 
seizing, and the whole is swung outward and upward. 
The thread is Just long enough to admit the i>olnt of 
the needle into the l)ase of the first cone, where they 
are crowded into each either. The object to lie at- 
tained is to pass the needle through the center of the 
cones or a slit in the leather at the top as the ecagoo 
falls. In gainhllng. a score Is kept of the points made, 
y .vm Jolmnie Cohoyla, from whom 1 obtained this, in the 

|V if nse of which he was an adept, said tliat tlie catching 

tile iKiliit in tlie slits scored 1, on the first cone, 5, in 
first and second, 10, In all tliroe, t5, and in second and 
third, 20. I saw it used in ids cami) as a gambling 
device, Imt (dsewliere merely as a cldlirs toy. 

Doctor Iltissell [irecedes this account by say- 
ing: 

I saw tlie same apparatus in nse among the Stoney 
Indians of Moiiey and among the Slaveys at Provi- 
doiK'e. 

ESKIMAHAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Central). Cuiuberlancl sound, Baf- 
fin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas** writes as follows (references 
to figures below follow the nuinlxTs used in this 
paper) : 

In winter, gambling is one of the favorite amuse- 
ments of the Ksklmo. Figs. 717, 718, 719, 724 repre- 
sent the ajegaung, used in a game somewhat similar 
to our cup and ball. The most primitive device Is Fig. 
724, a hare’s skull with a iiumher of holes drilled 
through It. A siwcimen was kindly lent to me hy 
Lucien M. Turner, who brought It from Ungava bay : but In Baffin Land oxa<dly 
the same device Is In use. Fig. 717 rei>resent8 the head of a fox, In ivory ; 
Fig. 718, a polar hear, ITie specimen shown In Fig! 719 was brought from - 
Cumberland sound by Kumllen. The neck of the bear is more elaborate than 
the one shown in figure 718. The attachment of the part representing the hind 
legs Is of some interest. The game is played as follows : First, the skull or the 
piece of Ivory must bo thrown up and caught ten times upon the stick in any one 
of the holes. Then, beginning with the hole In front (the mouth), those of the 


Fio. 716. Ecagou. Tliling- 
ehadlnne IndinnH, Fort 
Kae, Mackenzie; cat. no. 
10B44. Mum)um of the 
State University of Iowa. 


• The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology« p. 567, 1888. 
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Kskimo (Central). Kings cape, Repulse bay, Keewatin. (Cat. no. 

10188, United States National Museum.) 

Ivory object (figure 720), 4^ inches in length, perforated with holes, 
and having an ivory pin, 4 inches in length, attached at top by 
a .sinew string. 



FlO. 720. 


Pio . 719. Ivory carving reprcMenting polar bear, used in the game ajegaung, 2/8; length of object 
4} inchea; length of pin, ft inches; Central Eal^mo, Cumberland eoundi ]^ffln land, FYanklin; 
cut. no. 84078, United States National Museum; from Kumlien. 

Pio. 720. Bone game; length of implement, 4i inches; Central Eskimo. Repulse bay, Keewatin; 
oat. no. 10188, United States National Mufteum; from Hall. 


This specimen was collected by Capt. Charles Francis Hall, U. S. 
Navy, who says : “ ro . 

A favorite giiine was that of cup and ball. 

« Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition, p. 96, Washington, 1879. 
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ICsKiMO (Central). West coast of Hudson bay, Keewatin. (Cat. 

no. 10392, United States ^(ational Museum.) 

Ivory object in the shape of a fisli (Hgure 721), with (hree holes at 
the head end and a single hole in the flat tail ; length, 4 J inches. 
An ivory pin, 4^ inches in huigth, is attached by a (!ord of 
plaited sinew to a hole in one .side of the fish. The object is to 
catch the fish at either the head or the tail. Collected by Capt. 
Charles Francis Hall, U. S. Navy. 



Fio. 75J1. Fiflh game; length of fish, 4.v incheH; Oeiitral EHkinio, west coast of HiidHon bay, Keo- 
watin; cat. no. United States National Museum. 

Eskimo (Central: AiviidRMiuT and Kimpeti ), West roust of 
ITudsoii bay, Keewatin. (('at. no, American 

Museum of Natural History.) 

Dr Franz Jioas® describes the above objects as follows: 

The game of eui>-aiuM>aU is playrU wltli an implement finite different from 
the one used In Oumberlaial sound. . . . Tla» liall consists of a narrow 








Fig 

Fig. 788. Bone game; length of bone, 8| inches; C'entral Eskimo ( Ai vilirmiut and Kinipetu ) , west 
coast of Hudson bay, Keewatin; cat. no. yHr, American Museum of Natural History. 

Fig. 788. Seal-bone game; length of bone, 4 inches; Central Eskimo (Al vilirmiut and Kinipetu), 
west coast of Hudson bay, Keewatin; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

pleoe of musk-ox horn with four holes drilled Into its short edge. It is caught 
on a wooden or bone pin [figure 722], The game is also played with the 
shoulder hone of a seal [figure 723 J. 

* Eskimo of Bafiln Land and Hudson Bay. Riilletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v, 15, p. Ill, New York, 1001. 
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Eskimo (Labrador). Ungava bay, Labrador. (United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Cat. no. 90227. Skull of a hare having several holes drilled in the 
upper part, with a radius of a hare attached by a thong (figure 
724). Collected hy Mr Lucien M. Turner. 

Cat. no. 3478. Similar skull with bone attached, but with no perfora- 
tions in the cranium. 

Fort Chimo, I^abrador. 

Mr laicien M. Turner" says: 

A favorite sonietliing like eiip and ball, is played with the following 

iniplt^ments : A j)ieee of ivory is sliaiKHl into the form of an elongate cone and 



Pio. T34. Skull used in the game of ajegaung, 1/1; length, 3^ inches; Labrador Eskimo, Ungava 
bay; cat. no. 90i227, United States National MuHeuin; from Boas. 

lias two deep notches or steps cut from one side [figure 72.^]. In the one next 
the base are l>ored a nninlier of small holes and one or two holes in the upper 
step. The a|)ex has a single hole. On the opiX)slte side of the base two holes 
are made ohli<iuely, that they will meet, and through them is threaded a short 
Iiieee of thong. To the other end of tlie thong is attached a peg of ivory, 
about 4 inches long. The game Is that tlie i)crson holding the plaything shall, by 
a dexterous swing of the ball, <*ateli it upon the Ivory peg held In the hand. 
The person engages to catch it a certain number of times In succession, and on 
failure to do so allows the opponent to try her skill. The skull of a hare is 
often substituted for the ivory ball, and a few perforations are made In the 
walls of the skull to reirelve the peg. It requires n great amount of practice to 
catch the ball, as the string is so short that one must be quick to thrust the peg 
in l)efore It describes the jiart of a small circle. 

« Ethnology of the Ungava Dlgtrlci, Hudson Bay Territory. Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 250, 1894. 
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Eskimo (Ita).J Karma, In^lcfichl gulf, Gi’cenland. (Cat. no. 
18609j|Tree Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Implements consisting of the ulna of a seal ( figure 726) , 4 J inches in 
length, perforated at both ends: and a pin, consisting of the 
radius of a hare, attaehed by a cord of siiu*w. Collected by Mr 
Theodore Tje Bout ell ier. 



Fig. 720. rig, 7!!7. 


PiO.725. Bim^ (?amc; Odutral Eskimo (Koksoa^finiut), Port Chiint>, Labratlfir; cat. no. WKaJ8, 
United States National MuHeiim; from Tumor. 

Fiu. 73rt, Ajui^aq; longth of seal Ixmo, Inchos; Ita Eskimo, Iiiglefiold gulf, OrtM'nIaiul; cat. no. 
18009, Proo Miisoum of Etdenco and Art, University of Ponnsylvaiiia. 

Pio. 727, Ajagaq; length, incho-s; Ita Eskimo, Smith sound, (iroeiiland; cat. no. Ainoricaii 
Museum of Natui*al History. 

Smith sound, (Irccnland. (Cat. no. American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

A bone 6| inches in length (figure 727), with a hole bored thrtmgh 
each s(K.‘ket and a thin stick tied by a short string to the bone, 
the latter being thrown up to lx‘ cjiught in either hole with the 
stick. Figured and described by Dr A. L. KivxdHn-,'* who gives 
the name of the implement as ajagact and that of the catching 
stick as ajautang. 

IBOgrOlAN STOCK 

Hubon. Ontario. 

Father 'Louis Hennepin,*’ describing the games of eliildren. says: 

They also make a ball of flags or corn leaves, which they tlirow in the nir and 

catch on the end of a pointed stick. 

* Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, v. 12, p. 2H0, New York, 1000. 

*A. Deacrtptlon of Louisiana, p. 303, New York, 1880. 
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KUI^ANAPAN STOCK ^ 

PoMo. Ukiah, California. (Cat. no. 61116, Field Columbian 
Mnsciun.) 

Six pointed oak forks (figure 728) set around a handle, to which they 
arc bound by the bark of the Cercis occidentales ; total length, 

llg inches. Four vertebral bones of 
the salmon," 4 inches in length, each 
composed of from thirteen to fiftc*en 
vertebnr, tied with cords of native 
flax at the ba.se of the points. 
Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey, 
who designates the game as the spearing 
game, dittcega; from diken, to cast up.* 

nUTU.VMlAN S'«k;k 

Klamath. Klamath lake, Oregon. (Cat. 

no. 61531, Field Columbian Mii- 
s(;um.) 

A long elliptical ball made of tule pith. 
The lower end of the ball, which 
remains loose, consists of a dozen or more strings of tule fiber 
which project Ix'.yond the surface. The upper portion, or body, 
of the. ball is tightly wrapped with the outer bark of the tule 
rush. Projecting from the upper end of the ball is a small 
braided loop, one-fourth of an inch in diameter, to which is 
fastened a 6-inch thread of nafive grass. At the end of this 
thread is attached a small bone pin a little more than 1 inch in 
length. 

Collected by Dr (George A. Dorsey, who gives the following de- 
scription of the game under the name of soquoquas : " 

Taking the Pla by the end to which the cord is otUicheti by the thumb and 
forefinger, and permitting the ball to hang l(K)8ely at the end of the string, u sud- 
den downward thrust Is given, the objecd lielng to strike the braided loop and 
catch it on the point of the pin. This is known as shapasbspatcha (“to split or 
punch out the mmm”). The game is always played in winter and generally 
only by adults. It Is believed that by “ punching out the moon " in this fashion 
the winter months are shortened and the advent of spring is hastened. 

Another specimen, cat. no. 61673 (plate xi), is made similarly; 
the ball is 5 inches in length, while from it project several 
strands of the inner fiber of tule, also 6 inches in length; the 
knot, string, and pin are somewhat larger. 



Fio. 728. Dittcoga; length, lU In- 
oliee; Porno Indians, Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia; rat. no. 61116, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. 


* Doctor Hudson informed the writer that sucker vertebr» are also used. 

^ Doctor Hudson gives the name as dl-che ka, to-atab-at game. 

Certain Gambling Games of the Klamath Indiana. American Anthropologist, n. a., v. 




SOQUOQUAS; KLAMATH INDIANS, OREGON; CAT. NO. 61673, 61712, FIELD 
COLUMBIAN MUSEUM; FROM DORSEY 
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In another speo^jinen, cat. no. 61532, no strands of fiber project from 
the ball, two ends being finished alike. Instead of the string 
being tied in a loop at tlic ujiper end, it is simply fastened in 
one of the wrappings. This ball is not wound from side to side 
with a circular wrapping of tule bark, but is wrapped about the 
center from eight to ten times with a tightly woven thread of 
that material. 

The three other specimens, eat. no. 61712 (plate xi). 61713, 61715, 
are much smaller than the specimens described, the largest 
being not over 2J inches in length. They are all made of bark 
of tide, tightly wrapped from end to end, and are considerably 
larger about the middle than at either end, thus having a sort 
of lozenge shape. In each of these three S2iecimens the thi’cad 
connecting the pin and ball is unusually well made and is very 
soft and jiliable, while the pin consists simply of a porcupine 
quill. With all of these specimens in which no loop firojects 
from the ball to which the string is attached, the object of the 
game is to strike the knot where the string is fa.stened to the ball. 


PIMAN STOCK 


Pima, (xila River reserve, Sacaton agency, Pinal county, Arizona. 

(Cat. no. 63290, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Nineteen rings of gourd shell (figure 729), strung on cotton siring, 
with a wooden pin, 9 inches in length, at one end, and a triangu- 
lar perforated ijioce of gourd shell, 

3.i inches in length, at the other; 
total length, 23 inches. Collected 
by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the 
name as chelgwegoooot. 

A specimen of the same imjdement 
in the United States National Museum 
(cat. no. 218644), collected by Dr 
Frahk Russell, has thirty-eight rings 
of dried gourd shell, ranging from 41 inches to 1 inch in diameter, 
with an oval pendant at the end. The catching stick is 8.} inches in 
length. 

The game is described by the collector® under the name of tculi- 
kiwe'kut : 



Pio. 720. ChelKweK<N>oot; longrth of 
implement, 2H incheH; Pima Indians, 
Arizona; cat. no. 63290, Field Oolinn- 
bian Museum. 


This Ib the Glleiio of the widespread dart-and-rinj; It is not exclusively 

a wotnan^B game, but was sometimes played by women. The younger generation 
knows nothing about It The apparatus consists of a series of rings cut from 
cultivated gourds. They vary In diameter from 3 to 12 cent I meters, and are 
strung on a two-ply maguey fiber cord 50 centimeters long. They are kept from 
slipping off at one end by a rectangular piece of gourd a little larger than the 

' • In. a memoir to be published by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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opening in the smallest ring, which Is at that end. At tlt> other end of the 
string is fastened a stick 20 centimeters long, the outer end\if which is sharp- 
eneil. The game is to toss the rings up by a swing and, while holding the butt 
of the stick, thrust the dart through as many of them as possible. If the 
thrower fails she hands the apparatus to her opi)onent, but she continues throur- 
ing as long as she scores, and counts the number of rings that are caught on 
the dart. In the specimen collected there are 14 rings, but only a few may be 
caught at a single throw. A certain number of marks, 2, ;i, or 4, agrewd upon 
in advance, constitute the game. These marks are made upon a diagram laid 
out ill the sand in the form of a whorl. The scoring ct»mmeiict*s in the cHinter. 
called* the teunnl kl ((council house), and runs out to the last hole, called 
hoholdoga kl (menstrual house), which Is on the west side of the diagram; 
then the score returns to the <*enter before the player Is entitled to one point 
toward game. If the i^layer who Is behind throws a number that brings her 
counter to the same hole as that of her opponent, she “ kills the latter and 
sends back her counter to the beginning [lolnt, but this Is not done if she passes 
her opponent’s i^osition. 

Two specimens were obtained at Sacaton, which were probably used in games 
by the Ilohokain. 



Fia. 7a0. Ball-and-pin game; kmgth of ball, H laches; Thom))soii Indians, British Columbia; 
cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 


SALI8HAN STOCK 


Thompson Indians (Ntlaktapamuk). British Columbia. (Cat. 

no. American Museum of Natural History.) 

Egg-shaped ball made of rushes (figure 730), 4| inches in length, 
attached at one end by a twisted cord to a notched deer bone. 

This specimen was collected by Mr James Teit, who says that the 
notches on the bone are ornamental, but some boys keep tallies of the 
neatest number of times they can catch without missing, by notching 
the pin. 
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Mr Teit * say>} also : 

A boys’ gamf was played as follows: A small, but rather long ball of grass 
was -attached to the haud with a string. In the same hand was held a wootlen 
pin. The ball was thrown away from the hand, but i)ulted l)a(*k again by the 
string. On the way back, the band was raised so as to catch the ball on tho end 
of the pin. This was done as often ns possi- 
ble. After the first miss the bail had to be 
handed to the next boy. 

SHAHAPTIAN STOCK 

Umatilla. Umatilla reservation, Ore- 
gon. (Cat. no. 37540, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, 

University of Pennsjdvania.) 

Implements for the game of pactslewilas (ligiire 731), a piece of 
salmon vertebrae (seven bones) 2J inches in lenglh, perforated 
and strung on a cord with one loose; bone; wooden pin at one end 
of the cord and a tuft of fur at the other. Collected by the 
writer in 1900. 





Pici. 731. Par tHlewitAH; total lont<th 
of implotiK^nta, OJ inrlioH; Uuiatilla 
IndiauH, Uuiatilla rciservatloii, 
OrofiTfin; rat. uo. 87540, Fror Mu- 
Heumof Sriencr and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


The pin is held In tile fingers and the hones are swung in the air. Catching 
the single bone counts 1 ; the single Iwino and the others, 2. The game is W). 



SflASTAN STOCK 

Shasta. Hamburg bar, (.lalifornia. 
(Cat. no. American Mu- 

seum of Natural History.) 
Twelve salmon bones (figure 732) strung 
on a cord wdiich is lied to a pointed 
stick. A piece of red llannel is 
attached to the end of the cord. 
(k)llected in 1902 by Dr Roland B. 
Dixon. 

8IIO.SIIONEAN STOCK 

I’aiijte. Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. 
no. 19058, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

A bunch of tide stalks tied at the (uids 
(figure 733), 4;7 inches in length, 
with a wooden needle attached 
with a cord. Collected by Mr Stephen Pow’crs, who descrilx's it 
in his catalogue under the name of nadohetin. 

Every time the player catches It he has a right to thump his opponent on the 
forebeatL 

• Tile Tbempeon ladtaas of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural Hletory, whole aerlee, v. 2, p. 278, New York, 1000. 


Indians, Osllfomla; cat. no. ,f|,, 
American Musonm of Natural His- 
tory. 
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Paitjte. Southern Utah. (Peabody Museum of Apierican Arch«eol- 
ogy and Ethnology.) 

Cat. no. 94M. The skull of the cottontail rabbit attached by a thong 
to a wooden pin (figure 734a). 

The pin la held In the hand and the skull la swung and caught upon Its 
point. 

Cat. no. 9433. A small hollow bone (figure 7345), seven-eighths of an 
inch in length, with a notch cut through one side, strung on a 
thong, to the other end of which a wooden pin is attached. Evi- 
dently intended for a game like the preceding. 

Both were collected by Dr Edward Palmer. 

SiiosiioNi. Wind River reservation, Wyo- 
ming. 

Dr George A. Dorsey informed me that 
he learned of the existence of a game of 
this type among the Shoshoni at Fort Wa- 
shakie, but they could not be induced by 
any offers of money to make a specimen of 
tlie implements for him. 


Fig. m. 


Fio. 784 o, 6. *''*■ 

Pig. 73W. Nad6betin; length of reed8, 4f inobes; Paliite Indiana, Pyramid lake, Nevada; cat. wo. 
10058, United States National Museum. 

Fig. 784 a, b. Skull and pin and bone and pin; Palate Indians, southern Utah; cat. no. 0484, 0488, 
Peabody Museum of American Archmology and Ethnology. 

Pio. 735. Rood and pin; length of reed, inches; Ute Indians, St Qeorge, Utah; cat. no. 80004, 
United States National Museum. 

Ute. St , George, Utah. (United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 20934. Small tube of reed (figure 735), inches in length, 
with a round hole cut in the side near one end, ornamented with 
burned marks. 

A cord passing through the reed is secured by a knot and a flat 
gla^ button at one end. The other end has a wooden pin attached. 
The object appears to be to catch on the pin either the button, the 
hole in the side, or the hole in the end of the r^d. 
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Cat. no. 20932. Small bone (probably a bird bone), If inches in 
length, marked with notches, as shown in figure 736, with a 
cotton cord passing through it having a wooden pin at one end. 
There are the traces of a tuft of rabbit fur at the end opposite the 
pin. The object of the game is to catch the bone on the pin at 
the hollow end nearest the pin, or, possibly, also, in the tuft of 
fur. 

Collected by Dr Edward Palmer. 



Fio. 786. Bone and pin; length of bone. If inches: Uto Indians, St George, UtAh; cat. iie. 201162, 

United States National Museum. 


8IOUAN STOCK 


AssiNiBOiN. Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Field Coliiin- 
bian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 60205. Seven phalangeal bones, perforated and strung on a 
thong, with a bone needle at one end and a triangular piece of 
buckskin, perforated with holes, at the other end (figure 737). 
Cat. no. 60263. Seven phalangeal 
bones, like the preceding, but 
smaller, with wire needle and 
triangular piece of buckskin. 

Collected in 1900 by Dr George A. 

Dorsey, who describes the game un- 
der the name of taseha : 

A game formerly miadi played by young 
men and women, and known as the <!ourt- 
^ing or matrimonial game. The cups (toe 
bonea of the deer, perforated) are swung 
forward and upward, the buckskin being 
held by the thumb and forefinger. As the 
cups descend the attempt is made to catch 
one or more of them on the end of the 
^bodkin or to thrust the bodkin into one of the perforations In the triangular 
piece of buckskin attached to the end of the cord beyond the last owv. 

The points played are generally 40, the cups having a lumierical value, begin- 
ning with the first cup, counting ^ ; the second, 2, etc. According to the owner of 
the set no. 60263, the last cup counted 40, and so won the game, while the owner 
of the set no. 60205 [figure 737] claimed that the first cup counted 5. In both 
games the small holes in the buckskin are worth 4. while the large hole (chaute, 
heart) has a value of 9. 

The game as at present played is almost purely one of pastime. That it 
formerly bad a deep significance there is no doubt. 



Pio. 737. Tasoba; Assiniboin Indians, 
Montana: cat. no. 60205, Field ("olnmblan 
Mnseum. 
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AsHiNiitoiN. Fort Belknap, Montana. (Cat. no. American 

Museum of Natural History.) 

Seven phalangeal bones strung on a thong, with a triangular piece 
of buckskin, jjcrforated with holes?, attached at one end and a wire 
netidle at the other; total length, 31 inches. Collected by Dr 
A. L. Kroeln'r. 

Dakota (Brule). South Dakota. (Cat. no. 27528, Peabody 
Museum of American Arclucology ami Ethnology.) 

String of five worked phalangeal bones of deer (figure 788), on a 
thong, to the end t)f which a needle is attached. 

Collected by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 

They arc used fuily by women. The bones are swung in a clr<;le very ra|)hlly, 

and caught uiion the pin, which In ancient times was made of bone. 



Fig. 7JJ8. Cup and pin; DakotA Indians, South Dakota; cat. no. :^752H, Pt»at)ody MuHcuin 

of Amorican Archapolojjy and Ethnology. 


Dakota (Oolala), Pino Ridge agemy, South Dakota. (Cat. m). 
22122, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Six phalangeal bones of deer (figure 780). strung on a thong 11 
inche.s in length, with a brass needle, 5 inches in length, attached 

at one end of the thong, and 
se-ven looijs of variegated 
glas.s l^ads at the otlior 
end. 

The btmes are fluted at the 
iipper edge, except the one near- 
est the needk‘, which has small 
Imles around the edge. They 
were made by Winyanhopa. 
“ Elegant Woman,” and col- 
lected by Mr Ix)uis L. Meeker, who describes it as an implement from 
the woman’s game of tasiha. 

The strand is swung in the air, and the wire thrust into one of the 
bones, counting from 1 to 4 (or 5) in order, or as many as the number 
of loops passed through. Some number as many as six bones on one 
string. 



Fm. 7at). Tasiha; length of imploznont, 281 
inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, South Dakota; 
cat. no. 22122, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
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]>AKGTA (Teton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey** describes the following as a game played by 
boys, younger married men, or women : 

Tii-Hlha un'|>l, Game with the hoofs of a deer. — ^"fhey string several deer hoofs 
together and throw them suddenly upward. They Jerk them back again by tlie 
cord to which they are attached, and as they fall the player who has a sharp- 
pointed stl(rk tries to thrust it througli the holes of the hoofs, and If he succeeds 
he counts the number of hoofs throiigh which his stick has gone. A nuinlier of 
small beads of various colors are strung together and attaclied to the smallc^st 
hoof at the caid of the string. When a jilayer adds a bead to those on the string 
he has another chance to try his skill in piercing the hoofs. When one misses 
the mark he hands the hcK)fs, (4c., to the next player. Kacli one tries to send 
his stick through more iio<»fs than did his predecessor. 1'\vo sides are chosen 
by the playtn’S. Each player (»lfers articl(\s as stake's for the winner. Tlie 
season for playing is not spot*! fled. 

The women, when they i»lay this gaiii(\ bring their iiusliaiids’ g(K)ds without 
the knowledge of the owners, and soiiielinies lose all of them. When the men 
play, they soiiietinies stake all of their wives’ property, and occasionally they 
lose all. Now and thou tills game is played just for anuisoment, without any 
stakes. 

South Dakota. 

Dr J. R. Walker'^ describes this game under the name of woskate 
tasi he, game? with foot bones, and gives the rules for the? play. 



Flo. 7ia. Hokiwaxoxokk«; longtli (if imiacmont, 15 inchos; Winnobago Indians, Wisconsin: rat. 
no. 22158, Free Museum of S<.’leiK*e and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

WiNNEBAOu. Wisconsin. (Cat. no. 22ir»8, Fm* Museum of Science 
and Art, ITnivorsity of Pennsylvania.) 

Seven phalangeal bones strung on a thong (figure 7f0). witli a bom; 
needle attached at om; end and two triangular pieces of buckskin 
at the other; length, 15 inches. 

Collected by Mr T. R. Roddy, who say.s: 

The game is called.ho-ki-wn-xo-xok-kc. 

SKlTTA(iETAX STOCK 

Haida. British Columhia. 

Dr J. R. Swantou deseril>es the' following game: 

Fliiq[ii|ig a V-shaped object over and letting it drop (tpa slIaiI).— A straight 
stick was held In one hand, while a V-shapeei piee^e of cedar alwut 8 inchc.s lung 
was held In the other hand by one of Its arms, and so thrown into the air that 
it would fall astride of the stick. This V-shaped pie(!e is called the Iga' siJgA'no. 

* Gamas of Taton Dakota Children. The American Anthropologist, v. 4, p. .*G4, 1891. 

* Journal of American Folk-Ix>re, v. IB, p. 2S8, 1905. 

* Contrilmthins to the Ethnology of the .Haida. Memoirs of the Auierlcnn Museum of 
l^atural History, whole aeries, y, 8. pt. l, p. 60, New York. 1005 . 
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» 

Wbeii it fell to the ground, the one wbo threw It must yield to tbe next player ; 
but before doing so be was at liberty to pull bis opponent’s bair violently or 
puiicb bis knuckles as many times os he hod made a catch. 

tanoan stock 

Tewa. Hano, Arizona. (Cat. no. 38616, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ring of rawhide (figure 741), 5 inches in diameter, attached by a 
thong to the end of a stick painted red, 13| inches in length. 
Collected by the writer in 1901. 



Fio. 741. Ngoila nabapi; diameter of ring, 5 inches; Towa Indians, Hano, Arizona; cat. no. 88616, 
Free Muneiim of Scienotj and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

The ring Is swung from the end of the stick and caught on the end. 'I'he name 
of the game was given as ngol-la iia-ba pi. 

WAKASIIAN STOCK 

Cdayoquot. West coast of Vancouver island, British Columbia. (Cat. 

no. g-Jfj-, American Mustuim of Natural Ilistory.! 

Femur of seal (figure 742), 4^ inches in length, with natural perfora- 
tion ; accompanied by a small pointed twig, 6 inches in length. 
Collected in 1897 by Mr F. .Tacohsen. who describes it as a 
bilboquet. 



Fio. 748. Seal-bone game; length of bone, 44 inchei§; Olayoquot Indians, Vanoonver lidan^ 
British Columbia; cat. no. ,41^, American Museum of Natural History. 

The following note on a similar game in the Field Columbian 
Museum (cat. no. 86909) from Clayoquot, was furnished by the col- 
lector, Dr C. F. Newcombe: 

The game Is called sbaiyixtSE. It Is played with tbe femur of tbe common 
seal and a sharp-pointed twig of a young spruce. 

Players arrange themselves In two rows, up to ten a side, opfioalte one- 
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another, and consecutively toss the bone and try to cateli it again by a partial 
rotation. Sometimes the femur is only swung by putting the stick under the 
projec'ting edge of the ball of the hip Joint and then making the l>one to rotate 
so that the point of the stick will pass Into the foramen abt)ve the condyle. 

The stakes and winning number are arranged according to the number and 
wishes of the players. 

The bone Is passed along the whole of one side before being thrown over to 
the opponents. If the player misses his first attempt ho passes it to his next 
nelghl>6r, but if he succeeds In catching the bone, as required, he goes on trying 
until he fails. 

If a side fails in making 40 wins by the united efforts of all its players, 
the opponents try. That side which first makes 40 takes all the stake which 
is eciually divided. 

Name of femur of seal, hainiit; name of stick, qnlLklEpt. 

No string Is used, as reported by Dr Dorsey in a similar game amongst the 
Makahs. 

Kwakiutl. British Columbia. (Cat. no. American Museum 

of Natural TIistory.) 

Femur of seal (figure 743), 4^ inches in length, with small natural 
perforations; accompanied by a pointed stick inches in length. 
Collected in 1897 by George Hunt, who descril)es it as a seal 
bone for divining.'' 
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Flo« 749. Seal bone for divining; length, inchoa; Kwakiutl IndiauH, Rriti^b Coluinbiii; t^at. 
no. vilr. American Mubeum of Natural History. 

Nawiti, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe describes a game played by these Indians with 
a bone perforated with a small hole and a wooden pin : 

The bone is not tied to the iiin. The |K)liit is placed in the hole and the bone 
tossed up, and the object Is to catch it again on the fwlnt. There is no score. 
Both men and women play. The name i.s dsichdsic'in. 

Makah# Neah bay, Washington. 

Dr George A. Dorsey ® describes a game called kaskas: 

This game corresponds to the well-known cup-and-pin game of the Plains In- 
dians, which among the neighbors of the Makahs is modihed Into a game with a 
w<k>den pin and snake or fish vertebra*. With the Makahs a humerus (kashabs) 
of tho hair seal, which Is perforated at each end, Is attachoil by means of a 

*• Games of the Makah Indians of Neah Bay. The American Antiquarian, v. 29, p. 72, IftOl. 
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stiluK i>a«8ing tbrougfa a hole In the middle of the bone to a wooden pin (ka-a- 
plek). The bone la tonaed opwacd and as It falls It la canght on the end of the 
pin. Whatever slgslilcaoce ttaia game may have had in former times has evi- 
dently l>eeii lost. for. acoonUng to Williams, it Is played merely for amusement, 
at any time, and by both sexes. 

yiTMAN STOCK 

M o HAVE. Colorado river, 
Arizona. (Cat. no. 
10086, Peabody Mu- 
seum of American 
Archaeo logy and 
Ethnology.) 

Seventeen rings of pumpkin 
(figure 744), strung on a 
deerskin thong, with a 
wooden ])in. Collected 
by Dr Eihvard Palmer. 

The wooden [)in is held In the 
liaiid. and the rings, made from 
tile siietl of the pumtikin, are swung and cauglit upon it. A similar implement 
from tile same tribe is eontnined in tiie lliiiteii States N'ntionai Museum. 

ZtiStAS .STOCK 

Zi'N'r. Ziini, New Mexico. (Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 

Cat. no. <‘5061. King made of twig wrapped with blue yarn (figure 
745). 5 inches in diameter, tied with blue yarn cord to a stick. 21 
inches in length. 'Phe object is to catch the ring on the end of 
the stick. 



Pio. 745. RiiiK len^h of stick, 21 inches; ZuSi Indians, Zufii, New Mexico; cat. no. JK)6l. 

Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Cat. no. 8060. Two rings (figure 746) , one inche.s and the other 14 
inches in diameter, lx)th wrapped with blue yam, the larger one 
suspended over the smaller one and having another yarn-wrapi)ed 
ring inside of it, and both suspended by a blue yam cord frond 
the end of a twig 23 inches long; accompanied by a pointed stick. 
5} inches in length, with a crosspiece tied at one end. 

The object is to throw the dart through one or the other of the 
rings. The snialle.st ring, tsi-kon tso-na, counts 2, and the large or 
double ring, tsi-kon kwi-li, 4. 



Pi<i. 744. Pumpkin-riml K^mc; Mohave Indians, 
Arizona; cat. no. UKWtl, PealKidy Museum of 
American Archipoloify and Ethnology. 
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Cat. no. 3059. fting wrapped with blue, yarn (figure 747), 2^ inches 
in diameter, having three smaller rings, inches in diameter, 
suspended from it, and attached to the end of a twig, 17^ inches 
long, by a blue yarn cord ; accompanied by a pointed twig, 21 J 
inches in length, with a crosspiece tied near one end. 

The object is to throw this dart through one of the rings. The 
large ring, called tsam-mo-so-na, counts 4. One of the small rings, 
tied with a piece of red yarn and called shi-lo-wa, red, counts 1; 
another, tied with green, a-shai-na, counts 3, while the third small 
ring, which is plain black, quin-a, counts 2. 

All of the.se games wore collected by the writer in 1903. They all 
bear the name of tsikonai ikoshnikia. ring play. 




FiO. 746. Ring game; length of ntlck, 23 inches; Zuhi Indiann, Znili, New Mexico; cat. no. H06Q, 
Brooklyn Institute Mmieuni. 

Fia. 747. Ring game: length of stick. 174 inchoe; Zniii Indians. Zu&i. Now Mexico; cat. no. ijOTiO. 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

BALL 

Under the general name of ball I have classed all ball games, 
howsoever played, and all games in which an implement analogous 
to a ball is employed. In none of them, witli trifling exceptions 
which belong to distinct classes, is the ball ever touched with the 
hand, to do so being strictly forbidden by the rules of the game. 

The Indian ball games may be classified as follows: First, racket, 
in which the ball is tossed with a racket; second, shinny, in which 
the ball is struck with a club or bat; third, double ball, a game chiefly 
confined to women, played with two balls or billets tied togetlier, 
tossed with a stick; fourth, the ball race, in which a ball or stick is 
kicked. In addition, subsidiary to the preceding a nd not genera I , bei ng 
confined to a few tribes, we have: Fifth, football: sixth, liand-and- 
foot ball: seventh, tossed ball: eighth, juggling, and ninth, hot ball. 

24 ETH — 06 M 36 
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(iaiiies of the first three classes are widespread and almost univer- 
sal. The ball race appears to be confined to the Southwest. The balls 
used vary greatly in material. The commonest form is covered with 
buckskin, but <dher balls are made of wood, of bladder netted with 
sinew, ami of cordage, bone, or stone. 

Hacket 

The game of ball with rackets is distinctly a man's game, as op- 
posed to shinny and double ball, which are commonly played hy 
women. It is, however, sometimes played by women, and in one 
instance by men and women togetlier (Santee). 

Racket is less widely distributed than shinny, being confined to the 
Algomiuian and Troquoian tribes of the Atlanti(; si'aboard and the 
region of the (ireat Lakes; and to their neighbors, the Dakota, on the 
west, and the Miiskhogean trila's of the South. It occurs again 
among the Chinook and the Salish in the Northwest, and in a limited 
area in California. It is not recorded in the Southwest. 




Fkl 74«s. Miniature rackot UHe<l by otmjurorw tt» lotik into futurity; Ituigth, 8' liu hos; 

IndiauH, Ontario; rat. no. ITKiKiK I'liited States National Museum. 

The game may be divi<led into two principal classes — first, those 
in which a single racket or bat is iistnl; second, those in wliich two 
rackets are employed. The latter is peculiar to the southern tribes 
(Clu'rokee, Choctaw, Muskogee, Seminole), among whom the single. 
rack('t is not recorded. 

Tin* racket may Ixi regarded as a practical contrivance, akin to the 
throwing stick, l)iit its origin is not clear. Morgan relates that the 
pre.sent netted bat of the Seneca was preceded by a simple stick, with 
a curved (*iid, ami Teit tells how hark strings were used by the Thomp- 
son Indians in IxMiding ball sticks to the required cr<M)k. The strings, 
which were .scjmetimcs left attached to the but, furnish an explanation 
of the present net. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that the 
racket may be related, with the drum hooj), to the spider-web shield 
of the twin War Gods, the probable source of the netted wht'el. 

Rev. Peter Jones® figiu’es a miniature racket ball (figure 748), 
8:1 inches long, now in his collection in the United States National 
Museum, as “ u.se.d by conjurers to look into futurity.” 

The ball used with the racket was either of woo<l (Chippewa, 
Porno, Santee, Winnebago) or of buckskin stuffed with hair. The 

® History of the OJehway Indiann, London, 1861. 
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womliMi ball appears to be the older and possibly the original form. 
Morgan states that the Seneea formerly used a solid ball of knot, 
for whieh the deerskin ball was substituted. Of the two types of 
covered ball, the bag-shaped form is more eominonly iise<l in racket 
than that with a median seam. Th<* goals were eominonly two sets 
of posts or poles erected at the extremities of the field, between wliich 
the ball had to 1 k‘ driven. Single ]>osts W(‘n‘ sonudimes used (^liami, 
Missisanga, ChippeAva | Minnesota], Chinook). An early account 
of the Muskogee describes tliem as seating up a sipuiie mat as a larger 
in their ball play. An analogous object is found in th(‘ jilat of the 
racket game at New Orh^ans. Among the Choctaw the goals were 
connected by a jAole at the top. 11ie length of the li(‘ld ap|)ears to 
have varied greatly, from 30 rods (Mohawk) to half a league 
(Miami). In general it was remarkabl(‘ for its extreme length. 
Attention appears to have been paid to the direction of the course, 
which is recorded as laid out from east to west or from north to south 
(Santee). The season varie<l in different locaIitit‘s: Summ(*r among 
the (^herokee, and winter and spring among tlie Santee Dakota. 
Iiacket was commonly a tribal or intertribal (‘outest. Its object, apart 
from more diversion, appears to have been th(‘, stakes width were 
invariably wagtuvd. Among the Huron, h(»wever, hurosse is re- 
corded by the Jesuit iidssionaries as jilayed as a rtunedy for sicknt'ss. 
The magical rites connected with tht‘ gaint', the dance, scarilications, 

going to Avater,'" tabus, amultds, ami special features of the costume, 
all appear to refer to succt^ss in the' contest. Attention may bt* calltMl 
to the parallel betAveen th(‘ Cherokee mytli of ball play of (he hinls 
and aidmals and that of the moccasin game between the day and night 
animals recorded by Dr Washington MattheAvs. 

There can be no doubt that, though tla^ game of lacket may ha\e 
teen modified in historic times, it remains an aboriginal inAcntion. 
There are those, hoAVCAcr, avIio ass<*rt the ct)ntrary. Sylva Clapiu" 
says that the game of crosse, the national game of (Zonula since Janu- 
ary 1, 1850, is about the same* as the soule of the Ardennes mountain- 
eers in France, and in the opinion of many is but a modification of the 
latter game as brought hither by tlu‘ lirst Fren(‘h colonists. 

AM;oNQriAN STOCK 

Cheyennk. Colorado. 

Prof. F. V. Hayden giATs the foiloAA ing description : 

O-bo-iir-wo-iAli, a Imll cluh, with a hoop at the end to liold tlit‘ hall as it is 
thrown. 

" lUcttonnaire Canadlen-Framjals, Hoston, issM. 

^ <'ontrll>ntion«i to the RthnoRmphy nml rhllology of Uu* Indian TrilH*^ nf tha Mis- 
souri Valley, p. 205, I'hUadelphla, 1802. 
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Chiffewa. Fort Michilimackinac, Michigan. 

Alexander Henry says : 

Baggatiway. called by the CaiiadiunH le jeu de la crosse. Is played with a 
bat and ball. The bat Is about 4 feet in length, curved, and terminating in a 
sort of racket. Two posts are planted In the ground, at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, as a mile or more. Kach party has Its post, and the 
^ame consists in throwing the ball up to the post of the adversary. 'J'he ball, 
t the beginning, is placed In the middle of the course, and each party endeavors 
as well to throw the ball out of the direction of its own post as Into that of the 
adversary’s. 

Henry describes a game of ball played by the Ojibwa (Chippewa) 
and Saukies (Sauk), on the King’s birthday (June 4), 1708, at Fort 
Michilimackinac, through which, by strategy, that fort was taken. 

Michigan. 

Baraga ^ gives the following definitions : 

Playing-ball or play-bull, plkwakwud. meaning primarily knot on a tree; ball- 
play, pagaadowowin ; pugafidowanak, Indian crozler to play with. 

J. Long says : 

Playing at ball, which Is a favorite game, Is very fatiguing. The ball is about 
the size of a cricket ball, made of deer skn. and stuffed with hair ; this Is driven 
forwards and backwards with short sticks, ai)oiit 2 feet long, and broad at the 
end like a bat, worked like a racket, but with larger Interstices; by this the 
ball is impelled, and from the elasticity of the racket, which is composed of 
deer’s sinew, is thrown to a great distance: tiie game Is played by two parties, 
and the contest lies in intercepting each other and striking tlie ball into a goal, 
at a distance of about 4(K) yards, at the extremity of which are placed two 
high i)Oles, about the width of a wicket from each other : the victory consisting 
In driving the ball between the |M>les. The Indians play with great good 
humour, and even when one of them happens, in the heat of the game, to strike 
another with hls stick, Jt Is not resented. But these accidents are cautiously 
avoided, as the violence with which they strike has been known to l)reak an 
arm or a leg. 

White Earth agency, Minnesota. 

Dr Walter J. Hoffman*^ describes the ball play at this place, 
where, he says, with a population of about 2,000 Indians, it is easy to 
muster from 80 to 100 ball players, who are divided into sides of equal 
number. 

If the condition of the ground permits, tlie two posts or goals are planted 
about one-third of a mile apart. . . . I’he best players of either side gather 
at the center of the ground. The poorer players arrange themselves around their 
respective goals, while the heaviest in weight scatter across the field between 
the starting iKiiiit and the goals. The ball is tossed into the air In the center of 

Travels and Adventures In Canada, p. 78, New York, 1809, 

^ A Dictionary of the Otchlpwe l4ingunge, Cincinnati, 1898. 

® Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter, p. B2, London, 1701. 

Remarks on Ojibwa Ball l*lay. The American Anthropologist, v. 8, p. 134, 1800. 
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the field. As soon ns It descends it Is caught with the ball stick by one of the 
flayers, when he hninedintely sets out at full speed towards the opimslle goal. 
If too closely pursued, or if intercepted by an opix)nent, he throws the ball In the 
direc^tlon of one of his own side, who takes up the race. 

The usual method of dt'priving the player of the bull Is to strike the liiuulle of 
the ball stick so as to dislodge the Imil : Init this is frequently a difficult matter 
on account of a peculiar horizontal motion of the ball stick maintained by the 
runner. Frequently the ball carrier is disabled by being struck across the arm 
or leg, thus compelling his retirement. Severe injuries (u-cur only when playing 
for high stakes or when ill-feeling exists between some of the i)layers. 

Should the ball carrier of one side reach the opposite goal, It Is necessary for 
him to throw the ball so that It touches the post. This is always a difficult 
matter, because even if the ball be well direiled, one of the numerous players 
surrounding the post as guards may intercept it and throw it l)ack Into tlie field. 
In this manner a single liming may l)e l•oIltimKMl for an hour or more, 'fhe 
game may come to a close at the end of an Inning by mutual agiwment of the 
players, that side winning the greater mimlier of swres being declared victor. 

The ball used in this game Is made by wrapping thin strands of buckskin and 
cpvering the whole with a piece of the same. It is about the size of a basebalU 
though not so heavy. 

The stick is of the same imttern as that used at the beginning of tlie present 
century by the Misaissaugas, the OJihwa of the €*jigle totem of the Province of 
Ontario. 



Fiq. 749. Backet; length, 36 inched; Ohipi)ewa IndlanH, Bear island. Leech lake, Minnesota; 
cat. no. 4 |go» American Musonm of Natural History. 

Chippewa. Bear island. Leech lake, Minnesota. (Cat. no. 

American Museum of Natural History.) 

Racket (figure 749) made of a sapling ‘2() inches in length, curved at 
the striking end to form a hoop, netted with buckskin thongs. 
Collected by Dr William Jones in 1903. 



PlO. 750. Backet: length, .S4 inches; Chlpjiewa Indians, Wisconsin; cat. no, 33160, Free Museum 
of Sciencti and Art, Univoi’sity of Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin. (Cat. no. 22160, Free Mu.sinim of .Science and 

Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Backet (figure 750), a sapling cut and curved to form an oval hoop 
at the striking end, lashed at the end, and crossed by two (hongs, 
which are intertwined, but not knotted, in the middle; leugtli, 
84 inches. Collected by Mr T. R. Roddy. 
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C HIP PEW A . W islioiisi n , 

Jonathan Carver®' says: 

They lunuse thcMuselvt's at several sorts of games, hut the prlnelpal and most 
estecMne<l among tliem Is that of ball, whk^h is not unlike the Euroi>eun game of 
tennis. The halls they use are rather larger tlmn those made use of at t<Minis, 
and are fornuxl of a i)ie<e of dtH^r-skin; wlileh being moisteneil to render it siiie 
ple, is stuft'ed hard with the hair of the same creature, and sewed with Its 
sinews. The ball-sticks are about ftH*t long, at tlie end of which there Is fixeil 
a kind of racket, resembling the palm of the hand, and fashioned of thongs <*ut 
from a deer skin. In these they catch the ball, and throw it a great distance. If 
they are not prt‘veid(Hl by some of th<* opposite party, who tiy to Interci'pt it. 
The game is generally play«^l by large companies, that sometimes consist of 
more tlian three hundred: and it Is not uiKHunmon for dilTerent bands to [day 
against each other. 

They begin by tixing two jKiles In the ground at about dOO yards apart, and 
one of these goals belongs to each i»arty of the (‘ond)atants. The ball is thrown up 
high in llie cenbu' of the ground, ami in a direct line between tlie goals; towards 
which each paity endeavors to strike it, and whichsoever side first causes It 
to reach their own goal. re<‘kons toward the gaim*. 

They are so exceeding <lexterous in this manly exercise, that the ball is 
usually kept flying in difiPenMit directions by the for(*e of the rackets, without 
touching the ground during the whole (*onlention : for they are not allowed to 
catch it with their hands. 

'Phey run with amazing velocity In pursuit of each other, and when one is on 
the point of hurling it to a great distance, an antagonist overtakes him, and by 
a sudden stroke dashes down the ball. They play with so much vehemence 
that they fnMpiontly wound each other, and sometimes a bom' is broken: but 
notwithstanding these accidents then' never appears to be any spite or wanton 
exertions of strengtli to effect them, nor do any disputes ever happen l)etween the 
parties. 

Ill his Chippewa vocabulary he gives ball as alewin. 

Apostle islands, Wisconsin. 

J. (i. Kohl says: 

Of all the Indian social siM>rts the finest and grandest is the ball play. I 
might <*all it ji noble game, and I am surprised how these savages attained such 
fK'rfection in it. Nowhere in the world, excepting, perhaps, among the English 
and some of the Italian races, is the graceful and manly game of ball iduyeci so 
passionately ami on so large a s<ale. They often i>lay village against village, 
or tribe against tribe. Hundreds of playei>; assemble, and the wares and g(HMls 
offered as prizes often reach a value of a thousand dollars and more. On our 
island we made a vain attemid to get uj) a game, for though the chiefs were 
ready (aiough. and all were <'utting their raquets and balls in the bushes, the 
<*hlef American authorities forbade this Innocent amusement. Iletict*, on this 
occasion, I was only enabbHl to inspt'ct the instruments. They were made 
witli great care and well adapted for^the purpose, and it is to be desired that 
the Indians would display the same attention to more linix>ii:ant matters. 

The raciuets are 2i feet in length, carved very gracefully out of a white 
toufllt wood, and provide*! with a handle. '^Phe upper end is formed into a ring, 
4 or r» lm*hes in diameter, worked very firmly and regularly, and covered by 

« Travels Through the Interior Parts of North America, p. 287. Philadelphia, t796. 

® Kltehl-gaml, Wanderings round Lake Superior, p. 88, London, 1800. 
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a network of leather bands. The balls are made of white willow, and cut 
Iierfe<-tl.v round with the hand: crosses, stars and circles are carved niM»ii 
them. 'I'he care devot<*d to the balls is sulilclent to show how highly they estl 
mate tlie game. The French <-all It “ Jen de <-rosse.” (Ireat ball i)layers. who 
can send the ball so high that If is out of sight, iittain tlu* same renown among 
the Indians ns celebrattsl runners. hunt«-rs. or warriors. 

The name of the ball play Is immorlaliKed both in the geograi)hy and histov.v 
of the country. There is a iirairie. ami now a town, on the Mississippi known 
ns the “Prairie de la Crosse." 

CiiiiT'EWA. Wisconsin. 

Prof 1. I. Dncalel" descrilxnl boy« playinjj at ball “ by tlir<»\viii<r it 
out and oalching it with a stick, the end of which is curled up and 
makes the 02 x*ninjr a pocket of network. 'I'his is flic ])alifrato- 
wahnak.” 

Fort William, f)ntario. (('at. no. 472 fo Amt'rican .Museum 

of Xatural History.) 

A wooden ball (figure 751), painted re«l, inches in diannder. |)er 
forated with a hole, which emits a whistling nois»> in the air: and 
a wooden racket, 3(> inches long, curved at the striking end to 
form a hoop, which is netted with buckskin thongs. 

Collected in 11)03 by Dr M'illiam Jones, who gives th(‘ name of the 
ball as pigwakwatwi and that of the racket anti the game as paga- 
towan. 



Pto. 7r»l. Ball and i*a(.’k«t: (^hlppewa Tiiditin.s, Fort William, Ontario: diuinoUw of bull. ^ incbc.M; 
length of racket, inches; cat. nc». American Museum of Natural llibtorv . 


Delaw ARKS. Pen nsy 1 van i a . 

In Zeisberjror’s Indian Dictionary '' ayc find the definition: 

Hall RoiulstlAt. 

Menominee. Wisconsin. 

Dr Walter J. IIofFman'* describes the foilowinfr frame: 

When anyone prepares to have a piine of ball, he selects th(‘ ({iptniiis ni- 
leaders of the two sides who are to compete. Each leader then appoints his own 
players, and the hall stic^ks to be used are doposittsl at tlu* ball ^^roiintl on the 
day l>efore the game is to oeeur. Then eacli of the leaders sidects a powerful 
and Induential inltil'^ whose servlees are solicited for taking eharjre of the 
safety of the hall stieks, and to prevent tlielr ladiijr charmed or coiiJunMl b\ 

"A Fortnight AmoiiK the Ohlppewas. The Indian Miscellany, p. Albany, l^i*. 

‘OanibrldKe, 18S7. 

Tho Menomlnl Indians. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau nf Kthnolo^w, p. l-!7, 
1 BD 6 . 
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the opi)os{nK The l« not expected to be present at the ground during 

the night, because he Is supposed to have the i)ower to Influence the sticks at 
any distance. 

Should one inltll''' succeed in obtaining such necromantic power over the sticks 
as to carry them away from the ground — that is, to carry away the tMjwer of 
the sticks — then it is the duty of the opposing niltil'’^ to follow 
him and bring them back. In case the pursuing initH''' does not 
succeed In catching the rival, on actX)unt of being outwitted or 
because of having insufficient power In overcoming him, then 
the pursuing mitir'' Is killed by his rivara sorcery. It usually 
happens that the pursuer compels the rival to restore the virtue 
or power of the sticks before the day approaches. 

Four innings are played, and usually the presents, consisting 
of pieces of cloth, are divided into four parts, one part being 
given to the victor of each inning. Sometimes, however, the 
prc'sents are renew'ed until the end of the game. 

The frames from which the presents are suspended are near 
the middle of the ground, but off toward the eastern side, the 
tobacco-tray and other accessories lieing placed on the ground 
between them and toward the center of the ball ground. The 
two horizontal parallel poles forming the upper part of tlie 
framework are used for the calico and blankets ; before them 
on the ground a cloth is sj)read, and on this are phu^ed tobacco, 
pipes, and matches, to which all the participants are at lib- 
erty to help themselves. 

The a(?companying plate [xii] represents the players during 
a run for the ball. The latter is made of thongs of buckskin 
tightly wrapi^ed and covered with buckskin or leather, and 
measures about 2J inches In diameter. The sticks [flK'ire 752] 
are made of hickory or ash, and about .*1 feet long, the wood 
being shaved thinner and bent into a hot>p or ring at least 4 
inches in diameter. Four or five thongs pass through holes in 
the hoop and cross in the center, forming a netted pocket in 
which the hall may rest half hidden. 

When the ball is caught, the runner carries the stick almost 
horizontally before him, moving It rapidly from si<le to side, and 
at the same time turning the stick so as to keep the ball always 
in front and retainetl by the pocket. This constant swinging 
and twisting movement tends to prevent plnyei’s of tlie oppos- 
ing side from knocking the ball out or dislodging it by hitting 
the stick. 

The manner of preparing for and playing the game is like 
that of the OJibwa of northern Mlnne8otJi.fl . . . 

During the Intervals of i*est the players approach the place 
of the presents and smoke. The giver of the game also awards 
to the successful players a part of the presents, the whole 
quantity being divided Into four portions, so that e(iual por- 
tions are distributed at each of the intervals. 

The players frequently hang to the belt the tail of a deer, an antelope, or some 
other fleet animal, or the wings of swift-flying birds, with the idea that through 
these they are endowed with the swiftness of the animal. There are, however, no 
special preparations pi'ecedlng a game, as feasting or fasting, dancing, etc. — addi- 
tional evidence that the game Is not so highly regarded among the OJibwa tribe. 


Fia.76;i^. Racket; 
Menominee In- 
diana, Wiscon- 
sin; from Hoff- 
man. 


• See p. 564, 
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Miami. St Joseph river, Michigan. 

Charlevoix" says, referring to lacrosse: 

It !s playeil with a ball, and with two staffs reeiir\’(Hl and terminated l)y a 
sort of racket. Two posts are set up. whic h serve as bounds, and which are dis- 
tant from each other in proportion to the miinber of players. For Instance, if 
there are eli?hty of these, there will be a half leajnie between the ix)stH. The 
players are divided Into two bands, each having Its own post; and it is a question 
of driving the ball as far as the post of the opposing party without falling ufwn 
the ground or being touched with the hand. If either of tht'se happens the game 
is lost, unless he who has committed the mistake repairs it by driving the ball 
with one stroke to the bound, which is often lm(K>ssihle. These savages are so 
adroit In catching the ball with their crosses that these games sometimes last 
several days in succession. 

Sault de Ste Marie, Michigan. 

Mr Alexander McFarland Davis says: 

In 1007, Nicolas IVrrot, then acting as agent of the French (government, was 
re<*elv’ed near Sant Saintc Marie with stately courtesy ami formal <*ereinony 
by the Mlamis, to whom he was deputed. A few days after his arrival, tlu* chief 
of that nation gave him, as an entertainment, a game of lacrosse.'? “ More than 
two thousand persons assembled In a great plain each with his cross. \ wooden 
ball about the size of a tennis ball was tossed In the air. From that moment 
there was a constant movement of all these emsses which made a noise like that 
of arms which one hears during a battle. Half of the savages tried to send the 
ball to the northwest the length of the field, the others wished to make it go to 
the southeast The contest which lasted for a half hour, was doubtful.” 

Missisauga. New Credit, Ontario. 

Rev. Peter Jones'* vsays: 

Ball playing is another favorite amusement 

Rice lake, Ontario. 

G. Copway ® says : 

One of the most popular games Is that of ball-playliig, which oftimes engages 
an entii’O village. Parties are formwl of from ten to several hundred. Before 
they commence those who are to take part in the play must provide each his 
shai^ of stukings, or things which are set aiairt; and one leader for each iiarty. 
Each leader appoints one of each company to he stake holder. 

Each man and each woman (women sometimes engage in the six)rt) ivS nrinwl 
with a stick, one end of which bends somewhat like a small hoop, about 4 Inches 
in clrcnniforence, to which is attache<l a net wt>rk of raw-hide. 2 inches dtH»p, 
Just large enough to admit the ball whlcli Is used on the occasion. Two poles 
are driven in the ground at a distance of four hundred paces fruuj each other, 
which serves as goals for the two parties. It is the endeavor of ea<*h to take tlie 
ball to his hole. The party which carries the ball and strikes its pole wins the 
game. 

* Journal d’un Voyage dans TAm^irlque Septcntrlonnale, v. a, p. HU), 17*41. 

^Indian Qamea. Bulletin of the Essex Institute, v, 17. p. 00, Salem, isso. 

® Hlstolre de TAm^rique Septentrlonale par M. de Barquevllle de la Pothcrle, v. 2, p. 
124» Paris, 1722. 

^ History of the OJebway Indians, p. 134, I^ndon, 1861. 

•The Traditional Hfitory and Characteristic Sketches of the Ojlhwny Nation, p. 41), 
Boston, 1851. . 
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warriors. vt*ry sc-aiitlly attlivtl, young and brave, fantastically painted, 
and wtnnen decorated with feathers. asstMidile airound their comnmiiders. who 
are generally swift on the race. They aire to take the haill either by running 
with It or throwing It In the air. As the ball falls in the crowd the excitement 
begins, 'fhe clubs swing aial roll from side to side, the players run and shout, 
fall upon and tread each other, and in the struggle some get rather rough treat- 
ment. 

When the laill Is thrown some distance on each side, the party standing near 
instantly pick it up. and run at full spcHMl with three or four after him at full 
speed. The others send their shouts of emfiuragement to their own party : “ lla I 
ha I yah I" “A-negook ! ” — and these shouts are heard even from the distant 
lodges, for (‘iiiidren ami all are deeply interested in the exciting scene. The 
spoils an‘ not all on which their interest is fixeti, but is directed to tlie falling 
and rolling of the crowds over and under each other. The loud and merry 
shouts of the spectators, wlio <Towd the doors of the wigwams, go forth in one 
continued pt‘al. and t(‘stify to their happy state of feeling. 

The players are clothed in fur. They riH*eive blows whose marks are plainly 
visible after the siaitlle. Tla* bands and f«‘t are unincumi)ered and tlu‘y excr 
CISC them to the extent of their powers: and wltli such dexterity do they strike 
the ball that it is sent out of sight. Another strikes it on its descent, and for ten 
minutes at a time the play is so adroitly managed that the ball does not touch 
the ground. Xo one is heard to <*oini»lain. though be be bruls<»d severely or his 
no.se come in close conununi<m with a club. If the la.st-mentioncd catastrophe 
befel him. he is up in a trice, and sets ids laugh forth as loud as the rest, 
though it l»e floated at first on a tide of blooil. 

It is very seldom, if ever, that om* is seen to be angry l>e<‘ausc he has been 
hurt. If hi* should get so, tliey would call him a “ <*oward,’* whli‘h i>roves a sufli- 
( lent che<-k to many evils which might n»sult from many seendngly intended in- 
juries. 

NiPbssixti. Forty miles above Montreal, Quebec. 

ff. A. ("iio<|'' jfives (he followinjf delinitions: 

Pakatowau. Jen de crosse : pakatowanak, hois dii Jen do crosso : pikwatwat, 

balle. i»elota pour le Jeu de crosse; kawaatikwan. 
abat-bols, boule A Jouer aux quilles. 

P A s s A M A Q V o I) I) V. Kustport, Maine. 

(Cat. no. 11420, Fnitecl Stales 
Xational Museum.) 

Hide ball (fijrure 755^), made of a single 
piece with a thong drawstring at the 
edge, forming a flattened sjdieroid: 
diameter, inches. Collected by Dr 
Edward Palmer. 

Mr James Mooney ^ states that the Pas.sa- 
maquoddynsea ball stick (figure 77)4) with 
a strong, closely woven netting, which enables the stick to be used for 
batting. The sticks are ornamented with designs cut or burnt into 
the wood, and are sometimes further adorned with paint and feathers. 

*' do la tiangue Algouc|uino, Montreal. 1880. 

*Tlie Cherokee Bail Play. The American Anthropologlat. v. ft, p. 114, 1800. 



Fifj. 75.3. Ball; diametor. ;t| iiichen; 
Pa.H»amaquoddy Indiana, Enat- 
Maine; <!at. no. 114SJH, 
United States National 
Museum. 
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Mrs W. AV. Brown the* f*:aini» as follows; 

E-bes-qua-nio’gan, or ^aiiio of ball, soonis to have lK»en tlio most popular and 
uiilvorsal of tlio outdoor jcaiuos. mul playtsl by all North Anioricaii trihos. Thoir 
lej^ends aro uioro or loss lialobtoil to it. Tradition mves It a tiromiuont pla<*o in 
tbolr wonderful inytholoj'y. The Aurora Itorealis is suppostMl to be Wa ba banal 
pluylng ball. Among the Wahanaki it was played by women as well as men, 
but, with few exeeidions, never at the same time and place, as hunters and 
warriors played ball to gain mus<‘ular ]»ower, t<» stimulate their ]>rowess. and 
to augment their deetness of foot. 

The players formed in a circl(‘. proporlionah^ to the miml»er engaged in tho 
game. Each held a sti<-k <*alh*d ed>es-quii-mo'gan-a-lok. This was matle «>f 
some flexible wood, about II fetd in length, crooked to three*' fourths of a 
circle at one end, which was int<‘rwov4‘n with strip<*s of hi<h* aftiM- the manner 
of snowshoes. One man was iletached to staml in the centre ami on his 
throwing into the air a chip. uiMm whl<-h he had spat, es-n h om* would cry, “ I’ll 
take the dry” or ” I’ll take the wtd,” thus fmaning opi>«)sito factions, "^rho side 
of the chip which fell uppermost deri<led whh h party shouM romiiKMice play. 
The ball was never touched with the hand, hut thrown and kept in mothm by 
the e-bes-(iua-nu>'gan-a-t(»k. Tla* g<ials wen* two rings or lioU's dug in the 
ground, the distance of the circle of playi*rs apart, 'ria* game conslst(*d in get- 
ting the ball into (>i>pom*nt*s goal, and regard for neither life nor limb was 
allowed to stand in the way of possibh* success. As they playi*d with little or 


TTtrn 

Fio. 754. Backet; Pawamaciuoddy IndianM, Maine; from M<M)n»*y. 

nothing on, few escaped unhurt, but these mishaps were taken as the fortunes 
of war, and no resentment was felt. The women dn*ss very scantily while 
playing this game, and the men. having ai strict code of honor, never go near 
their playground. One traidltion tells of a nuiii that did so and threw sliells 
and pebbles at the phiy<TS. They .s<‘rf*ene<l themselves jis best they could behind 
hushes and rocks. At the second attack, however, they made a rusli in the 
direction from whudi the missiles <*ame. The man nm h» the water, ami, 
plunging In, was turned into a <'lie-pen-oh-nuis (large cliuhflsli). by which 
transforinution they knew he wjis a Mtdiawk. 'I'liey look ui»on all Mohawks ais 
addicted to son-ery. 

Penobscot. Oldtowii, Maine. (C'at. no. 48‘23r>, Pealunly Museum of 
American Arcluvolofjy and Elhnolof^y.) 

Ball for lacrosse (fijjfure 755), 4 iiu*hes in dianuder. covered with 
buckskin and filled with moosi‘ hair. 

The cover, a nearly circular piece* of hut'kskin about i) inches in 
diameter, is drawn up with a buckskin thong:, ])U(l(Iing:-bag: fashion, 
around the wad of nn)Ose hair: over it is placed a second piece of 
buckskin, 5 inches in diameter, which closes the opening:. It was pur- 
chased from Big Thunder, one of the very old men of the tribe, when 
he was on a visit to Cambridge. 



® Some Indoor and Outdoor (ianie« of the Wahannkl Iiullans. 
Royal Society of Canada, v. 0, sec. p. -4.'. Montreal, isso. 
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Sattk and Foxes. Iowa. (American Museum of Natural History.) 
Cat. no. Backet (figure 756) made of hard wood, with the end 

shaved thin and turned around to form a circular hoop, which is 
laced with cord passing through the edge; length, 29| inches. 

Collected by Dr William Jones in 1901. 

Cat. no. yfj|^. Buckskin-covered ball (figure 757) , 2f inches in diam- 
eter, bag-sliaped, with thong attached at the edge of the seam. 

Collected in 1901 by Dr William Jones, who describes it as a 
lacrosse ball. A bundle of twenty pieces of reed (figure 758), 9J 
inches in length, in the same collection, is described as message sticks 
for the lacrosse game. 



Fig. 7S8. 


Pig. 756. Boll; diameter, 4 Inohee; Penobscot Indians, Maine; cat. no. 48286, Peabody Mnsoutn 
or American Archteolojry and Ethnology. 

FlO. 786. Racket; length, 281 inches; Sank and Pox Indians, Iowa; cat. no ii6>, American 
Mnsenm of Natural History. 

Pig. 767. Ball; diameter, 2l inchos; Bank and Pox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. .tg., American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Pio. 768. Message stinks for ball game; length. 9* inchos; Sauk and Pox Indians, Iowa: cat. 
■ “O. sill, American Museum of Natural History. 

- Tama, Iowa. (Cat. no. 36753, Free Museum of Science and 
Art,^ University of Pennsylvania.) 

Hickory stick (figure 759), with the end turned over to form a small 
hoop, which i.s netted with thong; length, 50^ inches. Collected 
by the writer in 1900. 

These Indians stated that they no longer make their own balls. 
The ball game they call bagahatuwitni, and the stick, otchi. 

Dr William Jones informed me that the ball, pekwaki, used in 
this game, was bag-shaped and drawn up with a thong. 
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Sauk and Foxes. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History.) 

Racket made of hickory, with the end out thin and 
turned around to form an oval hooj), as shown 
in figure 760; length, 42 inches; the circumfer- 
ence is perforated with five holes, through which 
thongs pass to form a network, as illustrated in 
the figure. Collected by Dr William Jones. 



Pig. 750. Bucket; length, SOJ inchcH; Sauk aii<l Pox IndianB, Tamu. 
Iowa; cat. no. 00758, Free Muaeutn of Scteiice and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Shawnee. Indian Territory. 

Dr William Jones informs me that the lacrosse 
game, while usually played by men alone, is played 
also by men and women on opposite sides, the men 
using thestick.s and the women their hands. In this 
latter case the goals, hoop wickets, are nearer to- 
gether than when men play alone. 

CHINOOKAN STO(’K 

Chinook. Fort Vancouver, Washington. 

Paul Kane ® says : 

They also take great delight In a gaiiie witli a ball, which 
Is played by them in the same inaniior as the ( Vee, Chippewa, 
and Sioux Indians. Two poles are ereeted about a inilo 
apart, and the company is dlvidcnl Into two bands, arnicd 
with sticks, having a small ring or hoop at the end, with 
which the ball Is picked up and thrown to a great distance ; 
each party then strives to get the ball past their own goal. 
There are souietlmos a hundred on a side, ami the play is kept 
up with gi*eat noise and excllenienl. At tliis game they bet 
heavily, as it is generally played betwe<Mi tribes and villages. 

TROQUOIAN ST0C:K 

Cattghnaw^aga. Quebec. 

Col. James Smith thus descril)es a game : 

. . . they used a wooden ball about H Inehes in diameter, 
and the Instrument they moved It with was a sti-ong staff 
about 5 feet long with a hoop net on the end of It, larg«' 
enough to (contain the ball. Before they begin to play, they 
lay off about half a mile distance in a clear plain, and the 
opposite parties all attend at the cimter, where a disinter- 

• Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North Ainerirn, 
P» 190, London, 1860. See also The Canadian .fournal. i». 1270, 
Toronto, July, 1866. 

• •An Account of the Remarkable Oceurrenres in tlie Ufe and 
Travels of Col. James Smith* P< 78, Cincinnati, 1870. 
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entod ]KM‘H<>ii ras<H up tho Imll, then tlu» op|H)slte parties all eonteiul for It. If 
anyone gets it into Ins net, lie runs with it the way he wishes It to go, and 
tliey all pursue him. if one of the opiioslte party overtakes the iK^rson with 
the ball, he gives the stay a stroke whi<-h eauses the ball to fly out of the net; 
then they have another tlehate for It: and if the one that gets it can outrun 
all the opposite party, and can carry it quite out, or over the line at the end, the 
game is won ; hut this seldom happen.s. When anyone Is running away with 
the ball and is like to be overtaken, he commonly tliniws it, and with this 
instrument can cast it oO or dO yards. Sometimes wlien tlie ball is almost at 
the one end matters will take a sudden turn, and the opposite party may quickly 
carry it out at the other end. Oftentimes they will work a long time back and 
forward iiefore they can get llie hall over tlie line, or win the game. 

CiiKiiuKKK. Tennessiv river. North Carolina. 

Jolin liartraiu de.serihes a hall dainr in the eonncil hou.se at the In- 
dian town of Cowe : 

This assembly was held principally to rehearse the hall-play dance, this town 
being challenged to jday against atiollau* tlie ne.\t day. 

Tlie people l»elng assemliled and seateil in order, and the musicians having 
taken their station, the hall <»i»ens, first with a long harangue or oration, spoken 
by an aged chief, in (*ominendatioii of the manly exercise of the hall-play, re- 
counting the many and hrilliant victories which the town of Oowe liad gained 
over the other towns in the nation, not forgetting or negleeting to recite Ills 
own exiiloits, together with those of other age<l men now present, comljutors 
in the iierformaiue of these athletic games in their youthful days. This oration 
was dolivertHl with groat spirit aiul tdoqiuMUH*, and was nu»ant to influence the 
passions of the young men present, exelte them to emulation, ami insiilre them 
with ambition. 

This prologue being at an end, tlie musicians began, hofli vocal and instru- 
mental ; whcMi pre.sently a company of girls, hand in liand, dressed in <dean wliile 
robes an<l ornamenfcHl with heads, bracelets, and a profusion of gay ribbands, 
entering the door. Immediately began to sing tlieir resixinsos In a gentle, low, 
and sweet voice, and fornuHl themselvt»s in a semicinailar tile or lim\ in two 
ranks, back to hack, facing the spectators and musicians, moving slowly rouial 
and round; this continued about a quarter of an hour, when we were sur- 
prised by a sudden very loud and shrill whoop, uttered at oiu*e hy a company 
of young fellows, who <*ame in briskly after one another, with rackets or hurls 
in one hand. 'I’hese ('liampions likewise were well dressed, painted, and orna- 
mented with silver iiracelets, gorgids and wampum, neatly ornamenteil with 
moccasins and liighwaving plumes in their diadems; tliey immediately formed 
themselves in a semicircular rank also, in front of tlie girls, wlien those changed 
their order, and formed a single rank parallel to the men, raising tlieir voices In 
responses to tlie tunes of the young (‘hanipioim, the senileircles eontliuially 
moving round. There was something singular and diverting in their step and 
motions, and I Iniagliie not to be learned to exactness hut with great attention 
and perseverance; the step, if it can he so termed, was performed after the 
following manner; 1. e., first, the motion began at one end of the semicircle, 
gently rising up and down upon their toes and heels alternately, when the first 
was up on tip-toe, the next began to raise the heel, and by the time the first 
restetl again on the heel, the sec*ond was on tli>toe, thus from one end of the 

** Travels Llirough North and Hoiiih Carolliin, Georgia, East and West Florida, p. 3S9, 
Philadelphia, 1701. 
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milk to tlit» ollior, so tlint soino woro jilwnys up i\iu\ some down, altoniatol.v and 
rwilurly, without tho least haulk or ronfuslon ; and they at the same time, ami 
In the same motion, moved on ohlinuely or sideways, so that the <-irele iMM-l’ormed 
a donhle or eomplex motion in its projjresslon, and at stated times exhibited a 
Krand or universal movement, instantly and unexpei tiMlly to tlie speetators. l»y 
eaeh rank turning to rl>?ht and left, taking ea<‘h others places: tlie movements 
were manajjed with ineom'eivahle alertness and jiddi’t^ss, and aeeomiianitMl with 
an Instantaneous and universal elevation of tlie voiee. and shrill, short whoop. 

CiiEROK EE. N ort h Ca roliii a . 

Mr Janies Mooney tlesiM-ibecl tlu‘ liall ^ani(‘ of tin* East (Mn^rokee 
nnder the name of anetsa : 

The hall now used is an ordinary leather*eovered liall. lait in former days it 
was made of deer hair and eovered witli deerskin. In (^ilifornia the ball is 
of wood. 11ie ball sticks vary considerably amon^ ilitTerent trilies. As before 
stated, tlie dierokee player uses a pair. cat<*biia^ tb(‘ iiall betwiMMi tliein and 
throwlnjj it in tlie same way. 'I’lie stick is sona’kvbat less than :i feet in 
leniirtli, and its ifeneml appearance vlosoly resi\mldc‘s a tennis ia<-kct. or a lon^ 
wooden simiou, the liowl of wliicli is a loose network of Ihonjrs of t\vist«‘d s«inir- 
rel skin or strin^rs of Imlian lHMnt». The framo is made <»f a slcndm* lii<*kory 
stick, bent upon itself, and so trimmed and fashiomsl that the handle seems to 
be of one s«>lid rouinl pb»<*e. wIkmi, in fact, it is douiiie. . . . 

The hall season begins aliout the middle of sinnmer and lasts until tlie 
weather is too cold to permit <*xposnre of the naked Iwidy. for tb(‘ players are 
always strijiped for the «ame. 'PIk* favorite time is in the fall, aftm* the lorn 
has ripeiKMl, for then tlie Indian has alaindant l(*lsnn*. and at Ibis s(*ason a 
^ame tak<*s place* somewlitav on the rc.se‘rvation at least every ollM»r week, while 
several parties are always in traininji. The traininix <M>nsists i bielly in r(‘;;iilar 
athletb' pra<*ti<‘e. the players of om* siele e'oniin;? lo^^etbcr with their l>all sticks 
at some convenient s])ot of leved bottom laml. wlicre tlicy strip to tlie waist, 
divide into parties, and run, tumble', and toss tin* ball nntil the sun lcocs 
eteiwn. . . . 

Ill addition to the atlil<*tic traininjr. wliie'li iK'jrins two or tbree* we*eks be'fore' 
tlie re/nilar ^miie, ea<*b playe*r is put iinele*r a stri<*t piklnnla or tabu, during; 
the same perieid. lie* must not esit the th'sb of a ral)bit (of wliieli the' Indians 
jrenorally are very fond) because the* rabbit is a tiiniel animal, »*aslly alarmed 
and liable to lose its wits when piirsue‘d by tlie hunter, lli'iice tlu' laill playeT 
must abstain frean it, lest lie, toe), sliould ia'come eliscoiu*erteel aiul le)se courai;e 
in the ^ame. He must also ave)lel the* me*at of the fma (ane)ther ile*ni on tin* 
Indian hill of fare), hee^aiise* the fre»;:r's lK)m»s are* i»rittle anel e*:isily bre)ke'n, ;mel 
a player who should partake* of the animal wemlel extie'ct to be* crii)pi*^d 
first inniiifi:. For a similar re*ase)n lie abstains fremi e*atin;; tlie .ve)un^r ol any 
bird or nniinal, anel from toue-hiiiiff an infant, lie* nnist not eat the* iisli e*alU*el 
the hoK'SUeker, heeaiuse it is slu^^ish in its move‘me*nts. lie must not e*at the* 
herb called atflnka or Lamb's Quarte*r. {Vhvitoiindiuin a)httnf), wliicli tin* Indians 
use for j?reens, because Its stalk is easily l)re)ke*n. lleit feuiel anel salt are* also fe»r- 
bidden, us In the ineilical pjaktOnta, The tabu always lasts for seven days tna*- 
eeding the iscanie, but in most case*s Is e*iife)r<*«*el fen* twe*nty-eM>rht elays i. e*., 
4X7 — 4 and 7 beiiiK saen*ed numhe*rs. Aheive all, he* must not leme*li a woman, 
and the player who should violate this r(*jnilation wenild e*.\iK)se* lninse*If te) 
the summary vengeance of his fellows. This last tal)u e*e)ntlnnes alse) feer se*v(»ii 
days after the game. As before state<l, if a woman even so mii<*h as toiie-he's a 

«The Cherokee Ball IMay. Th« Ameiicaii Aiithie>ia>lemlst, v. a, »). ie."», isno. 
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ball stick on the eve of a game, it Is thereby reudereil unfit for use. As the 
white man's law Is now paramount, extreme measures are seldom resorted to, 
but In former days the punishment for an Infraction of this regulation was 
severe, and in some tribes the ixMialty was death. Should a player's wife bo 
with child, he is not alloweii to take part in the game under any circumstances, 
as he is then believed to be heavy and sluggish In his movements, having lost 
Just so much of his strength as has gone into the child. 

At frequent intervals during the training period the shaman takes the players 
to water and |>erforms bis mystic rites, as will be explained further on. Tney 
are also scratched on their naketi tiodles, as at the final game, but now the 
scratclilng is done In a haphazard fashion with a piece of bamboo brier having 
.stout thorns, which leave broad gashes on the backs of the victims. 

When a player fears a particular contestant on the other side, as Is fre- 
quently the case, his own shaman i)erfornis a special Incantation, intended to 
cxuupass the defeat and even the disabling or death of his rival. As tlie con- 
tending sides always belong to different settlements, caeli party makes all these 
preliminary arrangements without the knowledge of the other, and under tlie 
guidance of its own shamans, several of whom are employ e<i on a side in every 
hotly contested game. . . . 

Oil the night iirecodiiig the game each i)arty holds the hall-play dance In its 
own settlement. On the reservation the dance is always held on Friday night, 
so that tlie game may take place on Saturday aftcrmxm, in order to give the 
players and spe<*tators an opportunity to sleep off the effects on Sunday. . . . 

The dance must lie held close to the river, to enable the players to “ go to water 
during the night, hut tlie exact spot selecteil Is always a matter of uncertainty 
up to the last moment, excepting with a chosen few. If this were not the case, a 
spy from tlie other settlement might emleavor to Insure the defeat of the party 
by strewing along tlieir trail a soup made of the hamstrings of rahldts, which 
would have tlie effec't of rendering the players timorous and easily confused. 

The dance begins soon after dark on tlie night preccnling the game, and lasts 
niitil daybreak, and from tlie time they eat supper before the dance until after 
the game, on the following afternoon, np food passes the lips of tlie players. 

Mr Mooney selected for illustration the last game which he wit- 
nessed oil the reservation, in Septeinlier, 1889. On the occasion in 
question the young men of Yellow Hill were to contend against those 
of Kaven Town, about 10 miles farther np the river, and as the latter 
place was a large settlement noted for its adherence to the old tradi- 
tions, a spirited game was expected. 

Eacli party holds a dance [plate xiii| in its own settlement, the game tak- 
ing place about midway between. The Yellow Hill men were lo have their 
dance up the river, about half a milo from my house. . . . The spot selected 

for the dance was a narrow strip of gravely bottom, where the mountain came 
close down to the water’s etlge. . . . Several fires wore burning. . . • 
Around the larger fire were the daniws, the men atripi>ed as for the game, 
with their ball-sticks in their hands and the firelight playing upon their naked 
bodies. . . . 

The ball-play dance is participated in by both sexes, but differs considerably 
from any other of the dunces of the tribe, being a dual affair throughout Tbc 
daiK'ers are the player:-; of the morrow, with seven women, representing the 
seven (’lierokee clnns. The men dance in a circle around the fire, chanting 
resiKUises io the sound of a rattle curried by another ijerformer, who circles 
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around on the outnide, while the women stand In line a few feet away and 
danee to and fro, now advancing a few stei»8 toward the men, then wheeling 
and dancing away from them, hut all the while ke(i)!ng time to the sound of 
the drum and chanting the n^frain to the ball songs made by the drummer, 
who Is seated on the ground on th<‘ side fartliest from the fire. The rattle is 
a gourd fitted with a handle and filled with small ix'hhles, while the drum 
resembles a small keg with ii head of ground-hog leather. The drum Is partly 
filled with water, the head being also moistened to improve the tone, and is 
l>eaten with a single stick. Men and women dance separately throughout, 
the muHle, the evolutions, and the songs being entirely distinct, hut all 4 *umhine 
to iirodnee an hunnonious wlade. The woimai are relieved at Intervals by 
others who take their places, iuit the men dance in the sana* inirrow < ircle the 
whole night long, excepting during the frequent halt.s tor the purjiose of going 
to water. 

At one side of the fire are set up two forked ix)los. supiKUling a third laid 
horizontally, upon which the ball sticks are crossed in pairs until tlie dance 
begins. As already mentioned, small pieces from the wing of tin* !)at are 
sometimes tied to these poles, and also to the rattle used iu tiu' daiuH^, to 
Insure success in the (‘ontest. The skins of several bats ami swittdarting 
Insectivorous birds were formerly wrapped up iu a piece of deerskin, togetlu»r 
with the cloth and heads used in the conjuring ceremonies later oji, and 
hung from the frame during the danct‘. On finally dressing for tlie game at 
the hall ground, the players took the feathers from tla^se skins to fasten In 
their hair or Uf)on the hall sti<*ks, to insure swiftness ami accuracy in their 
movements. ^Sometimes also hairs from the whiskers of the bat an‘ twisted 
into the netting of the hall sticks. The tdayers are all slrippetl ami ))ainte<l, 
with feathers in their hair, just as tliey appear in the gaim‘. When all Is 
ready an attendant takes down the hall sticks from the frame, throwing them 
over his arm in the same fashion, ami, walking around the circle, gives to 
each man his own. Then the ruttler. taking his Instriumait in his hand, begins 
to trot around on the outside of the circle, uttering a shar]) “ill!” to which 
the players resfKmd with a (|ulck “lll-hri'* while slowly moving around the 
circle with their ball stic ks held tightly in front of their breasts. 1’hon. with 
a Quicker movement, the song changes to ** Khii'! ” ami the res[Kmses to “ Ilahl'! 
Ehu'! Hahi'! Elm'! IlfthI'!*’ Then, with a iirolonged sliake of the ratlh*, it 
changes again to **Ahlye'!’’ the daneei-s resi)ondlng with the same word 
“Ahiye'!” but In a higher key; the movements become more lively and the 
chorus louder, till at a given signal with the rattle the players clai» their 
ball sticks together, and, facing around, go through tlie motions of pic^king 
up and tossing an Imaginary hall. Finally, with a grand rush, the.v dance up 
close to the women, and the first part of the performance ends with a loud 
prolonged “ Hii-fi I ’* from the whole crowd. 

In the meantime the women have taken iM>sitk)n In a line a few feet away, 
with their backs turned to (he men, while In front of them the drummer is 
seated on the ground, hut with his hack turned toward them and tlie rest of tlie 
danc*ers. After a few iirellndnary taps on the drum, he begins a slow, measurcMl 
l)eat, and strikes up one of the dance refrains, whicli the women take up in 
chorus. This Is repeated a numlK‘r of times until all are in harmony with the 
tune, when he begins to Improvise, choosing words which will harmonize with tli<‘ 
measure of the chorus, and at the same time he appropriate to the subject of 
the dance. As this requires a ready wit in addition to ability as a singer, the 
selection of a drummer is a matter of considerable importanee. and that func- 
tionary Is held in corresiKHidlng estimation. He sings of the game on the mor* 
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ro\\\ of the Hue thing's to be won by the men of IiIh party, of the Joy with whleli 
they will bo reeeivfnl by their friendH on tlielr return from the field, nnd of the 
dlsa])i)ointnient and defeat of their rivals. Throughout it all the women keep 
up the same minor refrain, like an instrumental acrompauliiient to voeal musk*. 
As Clierokt'e songs are always In the minor key, they have a plaintive effect, 
♦ veil when the sentiment is eheerful or even boisterous, and are ealeuhited to ex- 
cite the mirth of one who understands the langnage. This impression Is height- 
ened l)y tile appearance of the dancers themselves, for the women shuffle solemnly 
back and forth all night long without ever a smile upon their faces, while the 
occasional laughter of the men seems half subdued. The monotonous repetition, 
too, is something Intolenible to anyone but an Indian, the same words, to the 
same tune, being sometimes sung over and over again for a lialf hour or more. 
Although the singer Improvises ns he proeeoils, many of the expressions have 
now liecome stereotyjied and are used at almost every ball-play dance. . . . 

Ac<*ording to a Clierokee myth, the animals once challenged the birds to a 
gr<*at l»all play. The wager was acnepted, the preliminaries were arranged, and 
jit last the contestants assembled at tlie appointed siM)t — the animals on the 
grouml. wldle the birds took position in tlie tree-tops to await tlie throwing up of 
tlie iiall. On the side of tlie animals were tlie bear, whose ponderous weiglit 
Imre down all opposition; the deer, who ex<*elled all others in running; and the 
terrapin, who was Invulnerable to the stoutest blows. On the side of the birds 
W(‘re tlie eagle, the hawk, and the great Tlflniwa — all noted for their swiftness 
and power of tiight. While the latter were preening their feathers and watching 
every mot ion of their adversaries below, they noticed two small creatures, hardly 
larger than mice, climbing up the tree on which was [lerched the leader of the 
birds. Finally they reached the top and humlily asked the cajitain to be allowed 
to join in the game. The captain looked at them a moment, and. stHdng that 
they were four-footed, asked them why they did not go to the animals where 
they properly belonged. The little things explained that they had done so, but 
had been laughed at and rejected on accxnint of their diminutive size. On 
hearing tlieir story the bird captain was disiM>sed to take pity on them, but there 
was one serious difficulty in the way — how could they join the birds when they 
had no wiugsV The eagle, the hawk, and the rest now crowded around, and 
after some discussion it was de<*ide<l to try and make wings for the little fellows. 
Ihjt how to do it! All at once, by a happy inspiration, one Imthought himself 
of the drum which was to be used in the dan<*e. The head was made of ground- 
hog leather, and perhaps a corner could be <*ut off and utilized for wings. No 
sfKiner suggested than done. Two jneces of leather taken from the drumhead 
were cut Into shape and attached to the legs of one of the small animals, nnd 
thus originated Tlameha, the bat. H'he ball was now tossed up, and the hat 
was told to catch It, and his expertness In dodging and circling about, kt^i)ing 
the ball constantly in motion and never allowing it to fall to the ground, soon 
convinced tlie lilrds that they had gained a most valuable ally. They next 
turnc»d their attention to the other little creature; and now behold a worse 
difficulty I All their leather had b(‘on mod in making wings for the bat, and 
there was no time to send for more. In this dilemma it was suggested that 
perhaps wings might be made by stretching out the skin of the animal itself. 
f?o two large birds seized him from opposite sides with their strong bills, and 
by tugging and pulling at his fur for several minutes succ(^e<led in stretching 
the skin between the fore and hind feet until at last the thing was done and 
there was Tewa, the flying R<iulrrol. Then the bird captain, to try him, threw 
up the ball, when the flying squirrel, with a graceful bound, sprang off the limb 
nnd, catcldng It in his teeth, carried It through the air to another tree-top a 
h.undreii feet away. 
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When all was ready, the kruio hepni, hut at the very outset the flying squirrel 
eaught the ball and eanied It up a tree, then threw it to the birds, wlio kept it 
in the air for some time, when It droi»]sMl ; !»ut Just l>el’i>re it readied the 
ground the bat seized it, and by his <lodging and doubling kept it out ot* tiie way 
of even the swiftest of the animals until b<‘ finally threw it in at liie goal, and 
thus won the vietory for the birds. IbM'ause «)f their assistaiuu* on this o<*easiou, 
the ball player Invokes the aid of the bat and the flying squirrel and ties a small 
piece of the bat’s wing to his ball stick or fastens it to thci frame on whi<*h the 
sticks are hung during the dan(*(s« . . . 

At a <.*ertain stage of the danct* a man, specially selecte<l for the puriKise, 
leaves the groups of spwtators around the Are and retirt's a short distain-e into 
the darkness in the direction of the rival settlement, 'fben. standing witli his 
fac‘e still turmni in the same direction, he raises his hand to his month and 
utters four yells, the last i)roIonged into a peculiar (piaviM*. lU^ is answered by 
the players with a chorus of yells— or ratlan* yeliis, for the Indian yell resenc 
bles nothing else so much as the bark <»f a pupiiy. 'rhen be comes running back 
until he passes the cinde of danc<n*s, when he halts and sliouts out a single 
word, wdiich may he translated, “They are already i>eaten!** .Vnotlier clionis 
of yells greets this aiuiouncement. 'Phis man is <-alled the tahila, or wotalpeckcr, 
on account of his pe<-uliar yell, which is (‘onsidensl to resemlde llic sound made 
by a woodpecker tai»pliig on a dead tree trunk. Acconllng to the orthodox 
Cherokee belief, this yell is beard by the rival players in the other settlement - 
who, it wdll he remembered, are having a ball dance of their own at tlie same 
tlriH'— and so terrifles tluMn tliat they b»se all heart for tlu* gatne. 'J'lie fact that 
both sides alike have a talahi in no way interferes with the tiu'ory. 

At frcHiiient Intervals during tlie niglit all the ])layers, a<c<aupanied i>y the 
shaman and his assistant. leave tim damce ami go down to a retireil spot at the 
river’s bank, where they iierform the m.vstic rite known as “going to water,” 
hereafter to l)e described. While 1l»e players are perbn-mlng lids certammy, 
the women, witli the drummer, c<»iitinue tlu» dan<*e and chorus. 'Pbe dance Is 
kei)t up without Intermission, and almost without cliange, until <layl)reak. .Vt 
the final dance green pine tops are thrown upon the tire, so as to produce a thick 
smoke, which envelopes the dancers. Some mystfc properties are ascriiw'd to tliis 
pine smoke, hut what tliey are I Iiave not yet learne<l, allliougik tike cereiikony 
seems to be Intended as an oxon*isiik, the same thing l>ekng dokkc at other daik^-es 
when there has recently Ihmmi a dokkth In tike settleukekit. 

At sunrise the players, dresse<l kkow in their <n*diikary clothes, but carrying 
their ball sticks in their hands, start for thi^ ball ground, accoinpaikltMl l)y the 
shamans and their assistants. Tlie pla<'e sebn-ted for the gjiuke, beiikg always 
about midway between the two rival settlenamts, was ikk lliis case several kkkili*s 
above the dance ground and on the opi>oslte side of the river. On the ikkurcb 
each party makes four several inilts, when each player again “go(‘s to water” 
separately with the shaman. This occupies considerable time, so tlait it is 
usually afternoon before the two parties iikeet on thi* ball gi’ound. Wbib* the 
shaman is busy with his mysteries in the laurel bushes <lown by the water’s 
edge, the other players, sitting by the sikle of the trail, s|)end the tiika* twisting 
extra strings for their hall stleks, adjusting their feathcT ornaments, and dis- 
cussing the coming game. In former times tike player during these balls was 
not allowed to sit upon n log. a stone, or ikikytbing lait tlie ground itself; 
neither was It permissible to lean against aiiythikig excepting the back of 
another player, on i>oiialty of defeat in tlie game, wltlk the additional risk of 

• A somewhat different aiTOunt of tbla myth is given by Mr Mooney in Myths of the 

Charolioe. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 1900. 
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bitten by a ratthvsnuke. This rule ia now dlsregnrdeil, and It Is doubtful 
if any but tbe older men are aware that It over existed. 

On couiiiig up from the water after the fourth halt, the principal Bhnmau 
assembles the players around him and delivers an animated harangue, exhort- 
ing them to do their utmost in the coming contest, telling them that they will 
uinloubtedly he victorious, as tlie omens are all favorable, picturing to their 
delighted vision the stakes to be won and the ovation awaiting them from their 
friends after the game, and finally assuring them in the mystic terms of tlie 
formulas that their adversaries will be driven through the four gai>s into the 
gloomy shadows of the Darkening Land, where they will perish forever from 
rememiu’ance. The address, dellveretl in rapid, jerky tones like the si>eech of 
an auctioiu.H*r, has a very Inspiriting effe(.*t upon tlie hearers and is frecpiently 
interrupted by a burst of exultant yells from the players. At the end, with 
anotlau* chorus of yells, they again take up the mandi. 

On arriving in sight of tlie bail ground, the talala again c(»mes to the front 
and announces their aEuiroach with four loud yells, cniding with a long quaver, 
as cm liio prevltuis night at the dance. The players respond with another yell, 
mid then turn off to a cwivenient sheltereil place i»y the river to make tlie final 
prepi^vatioris. 

Tbe sliaman then marks oH* a small space upon the ground to represent the 
ball field, and. taking in liis iiand a small bunfllo of siiarEiened stakes about a 
foot in length, addresses each man in turn, telling him tlie )>osition which he is 
to occupy in the field at the tossing up of the ball after the first inning, and 

driving down a stake to represent eacii jilayer until lie has a diagram of the 

whoh» field spread out upon the ground. 

The players then strip for tlie ordeal of scratching [plate xiv]. This pain- 
ful operation Is performed by an assistant, in this cas(‘ hy an old man named 
standing Water. The Instrument of torture is (?alle<l a kunuga and resembles 
a short comb with seven teeth, seven being also a sacred nuuiher with the 
Cherokees, The teeth are made of sliarpene<I splinters from the leg bone of 
a turkey and are fixed in a frame made from the shaft of a turkey quill, in sm*li 
a iiiamier that by a slight pressure of the thumb they can he pushed out to the 

length of a small tack. Why the bone and feather of the turkey should be 

selected I have not yet learned, but there is undoubtedly an Indian reason for 
tbe choice. 

Tbe playei’s having stripped, tlie operator begins by seizing the arm of a 
player with one hand while holding the kanuga In the other, and plunges the 
teeth Into the flesh at the shoulder, bringing the instrument down with a steady 
pressure to the elbow, leaving seven white lines whlc'li become red a moment 
later as the blood starts to the surface. lie now plunges the kanuga In again at 
another place near the shoulder, and again brings it down to the elbow. Again 
and again the operation is rejieated until the victinrs arm is scratched in 
twenty-eight lines above the ellxiw. It will be noticed that twenty-eight is a 
combination of four and seven, the two sacred numbers of the Cherokee. 
The operator then makes the same number of scratches in the same manner 
on the arm below the elbow. Next the other arm Is treated In the same way ; 
then each leg, both above and below the knee, and finally an X is scratched 
across the breast of the sufferer, the iqiper ends are Joined by another stroke from 
shoulder to shoulder, and a similar pattern Is scratched uiion his back. By tills 
time the blood Is trickling in little streams from nearly three hundred gashes. 
None of the scratches are deep, but they are unquestionably very painful, as 
all agree who have undergone the oiieratlon. Nevertheless the young men 
endure the ordeal willingly and almost cdieerfully, regarding It as a neces- 
sary [lart of the ritual to secure success in the game. In order to secure a 
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l)lc*lure of ono younj? follow uialoi* tho oporation I stood with my oamera 
so near that 1 could distindly hoar the (ooth tear tl fough the tlosh at every 
scratch with a rasping sound that sent a shudder through me, yet he never 
flinched, although several times he shivered with cold, as the chill autumn wind 
blew upon his naked luidy. Tills scratching is <*ommnu in (Mierokoe medical 
pratrtice, and is variously performed with a brier, a rattlesnake’s tooth, a flint, 
or even a piece of broken glass. It was noted by Adair as early as 1775. To 
cause the blood to flow more freely, the ytjung men sometimes scrape it off 
with chips as it oozes out. Tlie shaman tb<*n giv<‘s to ea<*Ii player a small 
pltM*e of root, to which he has imparted magic propci-ties by the recital of 
certain secret formulas. Vari(»us r<Mds arc used, according to the whim of 
the shaman, their virtue depeudhig entirely uiwm tho certmiony of consecration. 
The men chew these roots and siiit out llie juice over their limbs and liodies, 
rubbing it well into the Hcrntch<»s ; then going down to the water, plunge in and 
wash ofT the blood, after which they <*omc out and dress themselves for tlie 
game. 

The modern (dierokee ball costume ctmsists simply of a pair of short trunks, 
ornamented wltli various iiatt(‘riis in red or blue doth, ami a feather charm worn 
upon the hea<l. F(»nnerly the breech<loth alone was worn, as is still the case 
in some instaiieos, and the strings with whi< h it was tied were purposely made 
weak, so that if seized by an cippoiient hi the scntllc the strings would break, 
leaving the owner to escape witli the loss of liis si>b‘ article of raiment. 'I'liis 
calls to mind a similar custom among the aneient (Ireek athletes, the n‘collee- 
tion of whi<*ii has been preserved in the (‘tymoU>gy of the wonl “gymnast." The 
ornament worn in the liair is imnle up of an eagle’s f(‘athers, t(» give keenness of 
sight; a dm* tall, to give swiftness; and a snalo^’s rattle, to render the weana* 
terrible to his adv<‘rsarles. If an eagle's feathers <an not lie pnxmred, those of 
a hawk or any otlier swift liird of prey are us<*d. In running, the snake rallb* 
Is made to furnish a very good imitation of the sound made by tlie rattlesnake 
wlien about to strike. ’I’he play<»r also marks bis l>ody in various patterns witli 
paint or charcoal. The cliarcoal is taken fiNUii the danc4* (In*, and wlu‘ncv(‘r 
possible is procureii by hunilng the wood of a tree whii h liaslxs*!! struck l).v light 
ning, su<?h wood being reganled as pemiliaiiy sacnxl mihI 4*mlow(Ml with luys 
terious properties. According to one ftunmibi, the pliiyt*r lualo's a cross <»vcr bis 
heart and a spot upon eacli slunilder, using piilveriztMl charcoal procured fnau 
the shaman and made by hurning together the wm^d of a lioiiey-ba-iist tree and of 
a tree which has been struck by lightning, hut not killed, 'riu* cliarcoal is pul 
verlzed and put, together with a nnl and black bead, into an empty cocoon from 
W'hleh one end has been cut off. ’rids paint preparation mak4*s tin* playc'i* swift 
like the lightning and Invulnerable as tin* tr<*e that dcli4*s tin* thunderbolt, and 
renders his flesh as hard and firm to the tom*h as the wood of tin* honey locust. 
Among the Choctaws, according to Callin. a tail of horse hair was alsti worn, st) 
as to stream out behind as the player ran. J\ist hetV^re <lressing, tin* players 
rub their Imdies with grease or the (*ln*wed bark <»f the slippery elm (»r the 
sassafras, until their skin is slippery as that of the proverbial cel. 

A number of i)reeuutloiiary measures an* als<» fieipieiitly resorted to l>y tlie 
more prudent players while training, in onler to make assurance doubly sure. 
They bathe their limbs with a de«wtioii of tlie iu*rb 7V/d/roxm riinnihuia. 
or catgut, in* order to render their muscles tough like tiie mots of that jilaiit. 
They bathe themselves with a dei’octbm of the small rush (Juiirits tennis), 
which grows by the roadside, because Its stalks arc always on‘ct and will not 
He flat upon tlie ground, however much they may be stampeil and trodden iiiKiii. 
In the same way they bathe with a decxietlon of the wild (*rahn|)ple or the irou- 
Wood, because the trunks of these trees, even when thrown down, are supporteil 
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and kept up from tlio i^rouud by their spreudiuf? tops. To make thenmelves more 
supple, they wlilf) tliemselves with the touRh stalks of the waTakd, or star-jtruss, 
or with switehes made from tlie hark of a hickory sapling which has grown up 
from under a log that lias fallen across It, the hark being taken from the bend 
thus jiroduceil in the sapling. After the first scratching the player renders him- 
self an oliject of t(‘iTor to his opponents by eating a [lortion of a rattlesnake 
which has been killed and cooked by the shaman. He rubs himself with an eel 
skin to make himself sllpiiery like the eel. and rubs each limb down once with 
the fore and hind leg of a turtle. btHaiuse the legs of that animal are remarkably 
stout. lie applies to the shaman to (*onJure a dangerous oiiponent, so that he 
may lie unable to see the hall in its flight, or may dislocate a wrist or hreak a 
leg. Sometimes the shaman draws upon the ground an armless figure of his 
rival, with a hole where his heart should be. Into this hole he droj^s two black 
l)eads. covers them witli earth and stamps uiH)n them, and thus the dreaded rival 
is doouuMl, unless (and this is always the saving clause) his own shaman has 
(ak<Mi precautions against such a result, or tlie one in wliose belialf the charm 
is made has render«Ml the incantation unavailing by a violation of sojiie one of 
tile interminable rules of tlie gaktfinta. 

The players, having <lresse<l, an* now ready to go to water for the last tina*. 
for whi<‘h purpos<* tin* shaman sele<-ts a laaid of the river where h<* can look 
towanl the (*ast while facing upstnami. This <*eremony of going to water is the 
most sac red and impressive in the whole Cherokee ritual, and must always he 
tierforined fasting, and in most cases also is precedes! by an all-night vigil. It is 
uscmI in connesdion with prayers to otdain a long life?, to dc‘stroy an enemy, to 
win tilt* love of a woman, to secure success In the hunt and tla* hall play, and for 
recovery from a dangc‘rous I11in*ss, but is . perfornu^d only as a final resort or 
when the oc<*asion is one of special importan<*e. The g(*neral ceremonial and 
the* principal formulas arc* nc*arly the same* in all cast's. I have* collecti'd a 
numlier of the formulas use^d on these various oe'casions. but it is impossible* 
uithin the* limits of this j»ai>e*r to give more* than a general ide*a of their nature. 

'rhe m(‘n stand side l>y side* looking down uiion tiie wati'i*. with their l>all 
stic'ks cla.spe'd upon their brc'asts, while the siiaman stanels just liehind themi, 
and an assistant kneeling at his side* spreads out upon the ground the* cloth upon 
whicli are* place'd the* saert'ei b(*ads. The*se bemads a?*e* of two e-olors, re*d and 
blue*k, c'ae'h kind re»sting upem a cloth of the same color, anil corresponding In 
numhe'r to the numl)e*r of piaye*rs. The re*d be*ads repre*se»nt the* playe'rs for 
whom the shaman perforins tlie e*e*n'mony. while the* black iK*aels stand for tlie‘ir 
oj)i»one»nts, re*d being symliolie of powe*r and trinmpli, while !dae*k is emblematic 
of de*atli and misfortune. All being r<*ady, tlie assistant hands to the sliaiiian 
a re*d head, wliledi he takes between the* thumb and fingen* of his right hand; 
and then a hlac'k lK*ad. whicli he take»s in the same mamu*r in his le*ft hand. 
Then, holding his hands oiitstre*te*he»d. with his e*yes int(*ntly fixe*d upon tiie 
lieads, the shaman prays on he*half of his ellent to Yfiwi GQnahi' ta, the* Long 
Man, the sacred name for the river: **t). liong Man, I come to the edge of 
your body. You are* mighty and most jioworful. You hear up gi’eat logs and 
toss them about wlu*re the* foam is wbUi\ Nothing can resist you. Grant mo 
suedi strength in the contt»st that my eimmy may he of no weight In my hands — 
that I may be able to toss him into the air or dash him to the earth.” In a 
similar strain be prays to the K(*d Bat in the Sun Land to make him exfiert in 
dodging; to the Bed Deer to make him fleet of foot; to the great Ued Hawk 
to render him keen of sight; ami to the Ued Rattlesnake to render him terrible 
to all who opiK)se him. 

Then, In the same low tone and broken accents In which all the formulas 
are recited, the shaman declares that his client (mentioning his name and clan) 
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hiiH now nscoudofi to tho first hoavon. As In* continuos f)rayin>f lu* (U‘<‘laivs 
that In* lias now rearliod tho siHMaid heaven (and hen* he sliphtly raises his 
bunds) ; soon he useends to the third heaven, and the liands of the siniman are 
raised still higher; then, in the same way, he aseends to the fourth, the fifth, 
and the sixth heaven, and finally, as lie raisins ids treiuhliia? hands aloft, he 
declares that the spirit of tin* man has now risen to the sev»*uth heaven, wh(*re 
hlH feet are resting: mion the Ued Seats, from which tliey shall never he dis- 
plaewl. 

Turniiij^ now to his climit, the shaman, in a low voice, asks liim tlie iiaim* of 
his most dreaded rival on the <»i>posite siile. The reply is j^iven in a wiiisper. 
and the shaman, holdin^j his hands ontstret< he<l as before, calls down liu* most 
wltlierin?^ curses upon tin* head of the doomed victim, imMitiouiu^^ him likewise 
by name and clan, lie prays to the lllack Koj^ to <*over him so that he may he 
unable to see his way; to the Hlack ltatlh‘snake to envidop liim in his siimy 
folds; and at last to the Ithn'k Spider to let down his lilack thread from cMbfOt*. 
wrap it alioiit the soul of the victim, and dra^ it frmn his Imdy alom; tin* black 
trail to the Darkeniuj^ Land in the west, tiim-e to bury it in tlie black collin 
under tlie black clay, never to reaiipear. At tin* final imprecation he stoops 
and, inakinj? a hole in the soft earth with his fiin;er (symbolu* of stabbin.u: tlu* 
doonasl man to tin* heart), drops tlie bla<*k bead Into it and covers it from si^ht 
with a vicious stamp of liis foot; then with a si mnlta neons movement <‘ach man 
dips his ball sticks into tin* water, and hrimtinjr them up, touches tliem to liis 
lips; then, stooping: aj^ain, he dips up tlie water in his liand and lavc's Ids iiead 
and breast. 

Helow is given a translation of one of tliese formulas, from the colhs tion of 
original Cherokee mauus<*rii»ts obtained by the writm*. Tlu‘ fmanulistlc name 
for the player signifies “admirer or lover of the b.ill pl;iy.“ The shaman 
directs his attention alternately to his clients and tlufir opponents, looking !>y 
turns at the red or the black bead as he prays. Me raises his friends to the 
seventh heaven and invokes in their behalf the aid of the bat ami a mimlaa* of 
birds, which, according to the (fiierokts* belief, are so k<*en of sight and so swift 
ujion the wing as never to fail to .seize their intended prey. The opiiosing 
players, on the other hand, are put under the t*arth and rendereil like (he 
terrapin, the turtle, the mole, and the bear— all slow and clumsy of moveim'iit. 
Blue is the i*olor symbolic of defeat, red is typical of success, and white signb 
fit* .loy and happiness, Tlie exultant whoop or shout of tlie jilayers is helieved 
to bear them on to victory, as trees are earrl<Ml along i>y the resistless f(»rce of 
a torrent : 

“ Tins IS TO TAKK THEM TO WATER FOR THE HAM. J»LAY.“ 

“ Sge! Now. where the white thread has been let down, ipiU'kly we an* about 
to inquire Into the fate of the hivers of the ball play. 

“They are «»f such a des<ent. 'Fliey are calh*d so and so. (As they march) 
they are shaking the road which shall never be joyful. The miseraiih ter- 
rapin lias fastened himself upon them as they go about. Tiiey are doometl 
to failure. They have bc*<'ome entirely iiliie. 

“But now my lovers of the Imll play have their roads lying down in this 
direction. The Bed Bat has come and biH'onie one with them. There, in the 
first heaven, are tlie ideaslng stakes. Tlu*re, in tlie seeond lieav(*ii. an* tfie 
pleasing stakes. The I'eeweo 1ms eome and joined tliem. 'riH*lr i>all sticks 
shall he borne along hy the imim»rlal wliooi). never to fail tliem in tlie <‘ontest. 

“ But fl.s for the lovers of the hall play on the other side, the eominnn turtle 
has finstened himself to them as they go about. There, under the earth. tlie> 
are doomed to failure. 
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“'rijore» ill the third heaven, are the pleasing stakes. The Red H'la'niwa has 
come and made himself one of them, never to he defeated. There, In the fourth 
heaven, are the pleasing stakes. The Crested Flycatcher has come and Joined 
them, that they may never be defeated. There, in the lifth heaven, are the 
pleasing stakes. The Marten has <»omo and joined them, that they may never 
be defeated. 

1"iie other lovers of the ball play — ^the Bine Mole has become one with 
them, that they may never feel triumphant. They are doonie<l to failure. 

“ There, in the sixth heaven, the (Chimney Swift has be<.*ome one with them, 
that they may never be defeate<i. There are the pleasing stakes. There, in the 
scvcntli lieaven, the Dragonfly has bemme one of them, that they may never be 
defeateil. There are the pleasing stakes. 

“As for the other lovers of the ball play, the Bear has come and fastened him- 
self to them, that they may never be triumphant. He has caused the stakes to 
slii> out of their liands, and their share has dwindled to nothing. Their fate is 
forecast. 

“Sg6! Now let me know that the twelve (runs) are mine, O Wliite Dragon- 
fly. Let me know that their share is mine — that the stakes are mine. Now, he 
[the rival player] is conii)elled to let go his hold upon tlic stakes. They ftlie 
shaman’s clients] are become exultant and gratified. Yfl! “ 

This ceremony ended, the players form in line, lieaded hy the sliainan, and 
march in single tile to the hall ground, where they find awaiting them a 
crowd of spectator^— men. women and children — sometimes to the numl)er 
of sevenil hundred, for the Indians always turn out to the ball play, no matter 
how great tlie illstance, from old Big Witch, stooping under tlie weight of 
nearly a hundred years, down to babies slung at tbelr mothers* lau^ks. The 
ball ground is a level field by the river side, surrounded by the high tlmber- 
c'overed mountains. At eiihtn* end are the goals, ea(*h consisting of a pair of 
upright iX)los, between which the ball must be driven to make a i*un, the side 
which first makes 1 2 home runs Indug declared the winner of the game and the 
stakes. Tlie ball Is furnished by tlie I'hallengers, who soirudimes try to sele<*t 
one so small that it will fall through the netting of the ball sticks of their 
adversaries ; but as the others are on the lookout for this, the trick usually fails 
of its purpose. After tlie ball is once set in motion it must lx* i>li*ki'il up only 
with the ball sticks, althougii after having picked up the ball with the sticks the 
play€?r fretpiently takes it In his hand, and, throwing away the sticks, runs with 
It until Intercepted by one of the other party, when he throws it, if ho can, to 
one of his friends further on. Hhould a player pi<*k up the ball with his hand, 
as sometimes liapiiens in the s<Tamble, thei'o at once arises all over the field n 
chorus of “ TJwA'yl Ofiti ! UwA'yl GfltI ! ” “ With the hand ! with the hand ! 

equivalent to our own “ Foul ! foul ! ’* — and that Inning is declared a draw. 

While our men are awaiting the arrival of the other party, their friends crowd 
around them, and the women throw across their outstretched ball sticks the 
pieces of calico, the small squares of sheeting used ns shawls, and the briglit red 
handkerchiefs so dear to the heart of the Cherokee, which they intend to stake 
upon the game. It may be as well to state that these handkerchiefs take the 
place of hats, bonnets, and scarfs, the women throwing them over their heads in 
shawl fashion and the men twisting them like turbans about their hair, while 
both sexes alike fasten them about their throats or use them as bags for carrying 
small packages. Knives, trinkets, and sometimes small coins, are also wagered. 
But these Cherokee to-day are poor indeed. Hardly a man among them owns a 
horse, and never again will a chief het a thousand dollars upon his favorites, as 
was done in Georgia in 1884. To-day, however, as then, they will risk all they 
have. 
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Now a series of yells aiinounei's the near approach of the men from Uaveii 
Town, and In a few minutes they come fllinj' out from the bushes — stripixHl, 
scratched, and decorateil like the othca-s. carryin^r their hall sticks in their linnds, 
and headed by a shaman. The two parties come together In the center of the 
ground, and for a short time tlie scene n^scmbles an auction, as men and women 
move about, holding up the articles they proiiose to wager on the game and bid- 
ding for stakes to be malch(»d against them. I’he betting being ended, the 
opposing players draw up in two lines facing each other, ea(*h man witli his 
ball sticks laid together uimui the ground in front of him, with the beads point- 
ing toward the man facing him. This is for the puriK)se of matching the 
players so as to get the same number on each side; and should it he fouial that 
a player has no antagonist to face him lie must drop tait of the game. Such a 
result freipieutly happens, as both parties strive to keep Iheir arrangeiiuaits 
seei’et uj) to the last moment. Tliere is no tixinl number on a side, tlie common 
quota being from nine to twelve, t'atlln, indeiMl, speaking of tin* riaxlaws, says 
that “it is no um*ommon ocinrrence for six or eight Imndred or a thou.saiid 
of these young men to engage In a game of hall, wltli rtvi‘ or six times lliat num- 
ber of spectators;'* but this was Just after the removal, wldle tlie entire nation 
was y<*t campeii upon the jn-airie in the Indian I'erritory. It woiilii have been 
uileiiy linpossihle for the shamans to prepare a thousand i>layers. or even one- 
fourth of that numher, in the regular way, and in ('atlin's spirited description 
of the game the ceremonial part is (‘hiefly <*ousplcu(>us liy its ahseiiee. The 
greatest numher that I ev<‘r heard of among the old ('iKa’okee was twenty-two on 
a side. There is another se<‘ret torimila to he recited by the initiated at this 
juncture, and addressed to tlie Ked Yahiilu, or hickory, for the piij’pose of de- 
stroying the elllclency of his enemy's liall sticks. 

During the whole time that tlie game is in progri*ss llie shaman, concealed 
III the hushes by the water side, is busy with ins prayers and imantatlons for 
the success of his clients and the defeat of their rivals. Through his assistant, 
who acts as messenger, he is kept advised of the movements of the idayms by 
seven men, known as counselors, ai>point(Hl to wat<*h llie game lor that jmniose. 
These seven counselors also have a general oversiglit of llie (*onjiiring and other 
proc*eedings at the hall-i»lay dance. Every little inciihait Is regarded as an omen, 
and the shainau governs himself accordingly. 

An old mail now advances with the hall, and standing at one end ot the 
lilies, delivers a final address to tlu^ playiTs, telling tlieiii that riic lanrt'hl, the 
AprK>rtioner--the sun— -is looking down upon them, urging tliem to acipiit 
themselves In the games as their fathers have done liefon* them ; Imt alnive all 
to keep their tempei*s, so that none may have it to say timt they got angry 
or qunrreltMl, and that after it is over each one may return in i>eace along 
the white trail to rest in his white house, Wliite in tiiesi* formulas is sym- 
bolic of peace and happiness and all good things. lie comliides with a loud 
*‘Iia! Taldu-gwu'!” “Now for the twelve!" and throws tlie l»all into the air. 

Instantly twenty pairs of ball sticks clatter together in tlie air, as their 
owners spring to catch the hall In Its descent. In the scramble it usually liap- 
pens that the hall falls to the ground, when It is i>ieked up hy one more active 
than the rest. Fre<piently, however, a man will succihmI in latchlng it between 
hls ball sticks as it falls, and, disengaging liimself from the rest, starts to run 
with It to the goal ; but before he has gone a dozen yanls they are upon him, 
and the whole crowd goes down together, rolling and tnmhling over each oilier 
In the dust, straining and tugging for jKissesslon of the hall, until one ot the 
players manages to extricate himself from the struggling heap am s ai s o 
with the ball. At once the othei-s spring to their fend and, throwing away 
th^lr ball sticks, rush to Intercept him or prevent hls capture, their black hair 
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stmiiuiiig out behind and their naked bmlieH ^llstenhii; in the Bun ns they run. 
The scene Is constantly chanKi»K* Now the players are all together at the 
lower end of the field, when suddenly, with a i)owerfuI throw, a player sends 
the ball high over the heads of the spectators and Into the bushes beyond. 
Before there Is time to realize it, here they come with a grand sweep and a 
burst of short, sharp Cherokee iwclamations, charging right into the crowd, 
knocking men and women to right and loft, and stumbling over dogs and babies 
in their frantic efforts to get at the ball. 

It is a very exciting game, as well as a very rough one, and in its general 
features is a combination of baseball, football, and the old-fashioned shinny. 
Almost everything short of murder is allowable in the game, and lx)th imrtles 
sometimes go into the contest with the deliberate piiri)ose of crippling or 
otherwise disabling the best players on the opposing side. Serious a<‘cidents 
are (*ommon. In the last game which T witnessed one man was seized around 
the waist by a powerfully built adversary, raistnl up In the air, and hurled down 
ui)on the ground with such force as to break his collar-bone. Ills friends pulled 
him out to one side and the game went on. Soinetina*s two men lie struggling 
on the ground, clutching at each others’ throats, long after the ball has been 
carried to the otlier end of the field, until the drivei-s, armetl with long, stout 
switches, come running up and Itelahor both over their bare shoulders until 
they are f(»rced to break their hold. It is also the duty of these drivers to 
gather the ball sticks tlirown away In the excitement and restore them to their 
owners at tlie beginning of the next inning. 

When the ball has biHiii carried through the goal, the players come back to 
the center and take position in ac(*ordance with the pnwious Instructions of 
their shamans. The two captains stand facing each other, and the ball is then 
thrown up by the cai)tain of the side which won the last inning. Then the 
struggle begins again: ami so the game goes on until one party scores 12 runs 
and is declare<l the victor and the winner of the stakes. 

As soon as the game is over, usually about sundown, the winning players 
immediately go to water again with their shamans and perforin another cere- 
mony for tile puri>ose of turning aside the revengeful iiu'antatlons of their 
defeatt^l rivals. They then dress, ami the crowil of hungry players, who have 
eaten mdhing since they started for the dance the night before, make a com- 
bined attack on the provisions which the women m»w produce from their shawls 
and baskets. It should be mentioned that, to assuage thirst during the game, 
the players are allowed to drink a sour pretiaration made from green grap(»s 
and wild crabapples. 

Although the contestants on both sides are picked men and strive to win 
I plates XV, xvi], straining every muscle to the utmost, the impression l(‘ft 
upon my mind after witnessing a number of games is that the same number of 
athletic young white men would have infused more robust energy into the play — 
that is, provided they could stand upon their feet after all the iirellminary 

fasting, bleeding, and loss of sleep. Before separating, the defeated party 

usually challenges the victors to a second contest, and in a few days prepara- 
tions are actively under way for another game. 

Of the ball game, Mr Mooney relates further: 

Some old people say that the moon is a ball which was thrown up against 

the sky in a game a long time ago. They say that two towns were playing 

against each other, bet one of them had the best runners and had almost won 
the game wlien the leader of the other side picked up the hall with his hand— 
a tidng tlmt is not allowed In the game — and tried to throw to the goal, but 
It struck against the solid sky vault and was fastened there, to remind players 
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never to cheat. W lien the moon looks small aiul jiale. It Is because some one 
has handled the ball unfairly, and for this reason they formerly played only 
at the time o*f a full inoon.a 

In another myth Mr Mooney refers to playing hall as a figurative 
expression for a contest of any kind, particularly a battle/^ 

Cherokee. Walker county, (leorgia. 

Rev. (Jeorge White writes: ' 

We have been favored with the f4>lh)wini^ letter from a ;:enth*man, an 

account of an Indian ball-play which took plm^^ in this connfy, and at which ho 
was i>resent : 

“We started one line morninj: in the month of AnKiisl. for th(‘ hickory 
grounds, having learned that two towns, Chattooga and Chh'amanga. were to have 
a grand ball play at that place. W'e found the grounds to Im^ a iMsanlifiil hickory 
level, entirely In a state of nalur<\ u|K>n which had Ixnai <M*i‘ct('d s<'V('rMl rude 
tents, containing numerous articles, mostly of Indian mamifacliire. which were 
the stakes to bo won or lost in the approaching (‘ont<'st. Wo had been on the 
ground only a short time wiien tln^ two coiiteudliig parties, (omposed of fifty 
men each, mostly in a state of nudity and liaving tlieir faces painttMl in a fan- 
tastical manner, licade<l by tlieir chiefs, made tianr appearance. Tiie war- 
wlioop was tlien sounded by one of llie parlies, whicli was immediately answenxl 
by the other, and continiuxl alternately as tlH\v advamxxl slowly and in regular 
order towards each otlioi* to the <‘enter of Hie gn)uiid allotted for the contest. 

“ In order that you may have an i<lea of (he play, imagine two paralh'l lines of 
stakes driven into the ground near each other, ea^ h extending for about lUU 
yards and having a space of lUO yards between them. In tla‘ I'enier of these 
lines were the <'ontendlng towns, hea^lfnl by their chiefs, each having in their 
hands two wooden spoons, curiously carved, not unliki^ o\ir large iron sjioons. 
The object of these sihkhis is to throw up (he hall. The hall is made of di'er 
skin wound around a piece of spunk. To carry the hall Hiroiigh oiu' of tlu* lim^s 
mentioned alK)ve Is the inirpost* to he ac<*oiiiplisla.Hl. Every time the hall is 
carried through these lines counts 1. The garni* is commenced by one of the 
chiefs throwing up the hall to a great height, by moans of tin* wooden sim>oiis. 
As soon as the ball is thrown up, the contending parties mingle together. If 
the chief of the opposite party catches the hall as it descends, with his spoons, 
which he exerts his utmost skill to do, it counts I for liis shit*. Tin* respective 
parties stand prepared to eatch tl)e hall if there should i>e a failure on the jiart 
of their elilefs to do so. On this oceasion the partl(*s were ilistingnisia*<I from 
each other by the color of their ribbons; the one lH*ing red, the other bine. 

“The strife begins. The chief lias failed to catch Hie hall. .V stout warrior 
has caught it, and endeavors with all s[ie<‘d to carry it to liis lines, when a faster 
runner knocks his find from under liini. wrests the hall from liim, and trium- 
phantly makes his way with the prize to his own lino: lint when he almost readies 
the goal, he is ‘overtaken by one or more of his opi>oncnts, who emieavors to take 
It from him. The struggle becomes general, and it is often tlio case that serious 
personal injuries are inflicted. It is very <*ommon during tlie (‘initest to let tlie 
ball fall to the ground. The strife now eea.ses for a time, until Hie cliiefs again 
array their bands. The hall is again thrown mi. and the game is continued as 
above described. Sometimes half an hour elapses liefoie either side succeeds in 
making 1 in th^ game. 

* Myths of the Cherokee. Nineteenth Annual Ropurt of the Humni of Ainerli-an 
Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 257. IflOO. 

p. 245, 4.aa. '■ TTIstorlcnl rolltHrions of Oiu-gin. p. 070. Now Y<uk. 1H55. 
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“It is usual at these' ball-plays foi^each party to leave their conjurers at work 
at the time the game Is going on ; their stations are near the center of each line. 
In their hands are shells, bones of snakes, etc. These conjurers* are sent for 
from a gi*eat distaiure. They are estimated according to their age, and it is sup- 
posed by their charms they can influence the game. On this occasion two con- 
jurers were present ; they appeared to be over 100 years of age. When I sjKike 
to one of them he did not deign even to raise his head; the second time U 
spoke he gave me a terrible look, and at the same time one of the Indian women 
came and said, ‘ Conagatee uiiaka,’ ‘ Go away, white man.* ’* 

Huron. Ontario. 

Nicolas PeiTot" vsays, under jeu de crosse: 

They have a certain game played with a bat, which greatly resembles our 
game of tennis. '’I'helr custom Is to pit one nation against another, and if one is 
more numerous than the other, a certain miniberof men are withdrawn to render 
the sides equal. They are all armed with a hat — tliat is to say, a stick — the 
lower end of which is enlarged and laced like a racket. The hall is of wood and 
shaped very much like a turkey egg. 

The goals are laid out in the open country, and fa(‘(‘ east and west, south and 
north. One of the i»artles, in order to win, must make the ball pass beyond tlie 
cast and west goals, while the otlier party plays for the north and south goals. 
If anyone who has won once makes the laill i)ass beyond the wrong goal, he Is 
obliged to begin again, taking his adversary’s goal. If he happens to win again, 
Jie gains nothing. Then, the parties being equal and the game even, tliey begin 
the deciding game, and the successful side takes the stakes. Men and women, 
young hoys, and girls all play on one side or the other, and make bets ac(‘ording 
to their means. 

These games usually begin after the disapi)earanco of the snow and Ice and 
continue till seed time. The games are played in the afternoon, and the captain 
of each team harangues his players and announces tlie hour fixed for beginning 
the game. At the api)ointod time they gather in a crowd in the center of the 
field, and one of the two eaiitalns, having the hall in his hand, tosses it up in 
the air, each player trying to send it in the proper diiwlioii. If the hall falls to 
the ground, they try to pull It toward themselves with their hats, and should it 
fall outside the crowd of players, the most active of them win distlnetion by 
following closely after it. They umke a great noise striking one against the 
other when they try to parry strokes in order to drive the ball in tlie proper 
direction. If a player keeps the ball between his feet and is unwilling to let it 
go, he must guard against the blows his adversaries continually aim at his 
feet; if he happens to be wounded, it Is his own fault. Legs and arms are 
sometimes broken, and it has even hap|)ened that a player has been killed. It 
Is quite common to see some one erippM for the rest of his life who would not 
have had this misfortune hut for his own obstinacy. When these inrcddents 
happen the unlucky victim quietly withdraws from the game, if be is in a condi- 
tion to do so; but If his Injury will not i)ermlt this, his relatives carry him 
home, and the game goes on till it is flnisbed, ns if nothing had occurred. 

As to the runners, when the sides are ecpia], sometimes neither side will win 
during the entire afternoon, and, again, one side may gain both of the two 
games necessary to win. In this racing game it looks as if the two sides were 
about to engage in battle. This exercise contributes much toward rendering the 
savages agile and quick to avoid adroitly a blow of a tomahawk In the hands of 

« M4molre hui* les Moeurs, Coustumes et Relllgion des Sauvages de TAmdrique Septen- 
trioDale, p. 4a, Leipxig, 1804. 
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nn enemy when engaged In war, and unless previously Informed that they were 
at play one would truly believe them to be fighting. * 

Whatever ac<*ident the game may cause Is attributed to luck, and tliere is In 
con8e<tuenc*e no hard feeling between the players. The wounded seem as well 
satisfied as If nothing had hapi)ened to them, tlius demonstrating that they have 
plenty of courage and that they are men. 

They take what they have wagered and their winnings, and there is no dis- 
pute on either side when it conies t<» a <piestion of payment, no matter what 
game they play. If, however, anyone who does not belong in the game, or who 
has bet nothing, hits the hall, thus giving any advantage to either side, one of 
the players on the other side will upliraid the outsider, asking Idni If the game 
Is any affair of his and why he meddles with il. Tliey often come to blows, and, 
if some chief docs not pacify them, blood may l)e spillcMl or evi*ri some tuic killed. 
The best way to prevent such disorderly occurrences is to liegin the game anew, 
with the consent of those who are ahead, for if they refuse to do so tliey have 
the advantage. When some prominent man takes part in the dispute, it is not 
difficult to arrange their differeuces and Induce tliem to follt)w his advice. 

Baron La Hontan says : « 

They have a third ]>lay witli a ball not unlike our tennis, imt the Imlls are 
very large, and the rackets resemble ours, save that the luindle is at least feet 
long. The savages, who commonly iday at it In large companies of three or four 
hundred at a time, fix two stu*ks at 5(K) or dtX) ]»accs distant from eadi other. 
They divide into two equal parties, and toss nii tlie ball about halfway iietween 
the two sticks. Each parly endeavors to toss tlie ball to their side; some run 
to the ball, and the rest kcei) at a little distance on both sides to assist cm all 
cpiarters. In fine, this game is so violent that they tear theii* skins and lireak 
their legs very often in striving to raise the iuill. All th<»se games an‘ made 
only for feasts or other trilling entertainments: for Jtls to ho observed tliat as 
they hate money, so they never put it In the balance, and one may say Interest 
is never the m'caslon of debates among them. 

Huron. Ihonatiria, or St Josepli, near Thuiuler buy, Ontario. 

Jean de Brebeuf says: ^ 

Of three kinds of games especially in use among these pfH>ples — namely, the 
games of crosse, dish, and straw’, the first two are. they say, most healing. Is 
not this worthy of compassion V There Is a iMior sick man, fevered of l>ody and 
almost d,ving, and a miserable sorevrer wdll order for him, ns a cooling rcancxly. 
a game of crosse. Or the sick man himself, sometimes, will liave dreamed tliat 
he must die unless the wiiole country shall play crosse for his health; and no 
matter how little may he his credit, you will see then lii a heautlful field, vll- 
lagOi contending against village as to wiio will play crosse the lietter, and lietting 
against one another beaver robes and [loiwlaln collars, so as to excite greater 
Interest. Sometimes, also, one of these Jugglers will say that the w hede country 
is stek, and he asks a game of crosse to heal it ; no more ncx‘ds to be said, it is 
published immediately everywdiere; and all tlic c^aptains of eacii village give 
orders that all the young men do their duty in tliis respect, otherwise some gieat 
misfortune would befall the whole country.^ 


•New Yoyagee to North-Amerloa, v. 2. p. IS, London. 170.1. 

^Relation of 1886. The .Teanlt Relations and Allied Doiumruls, v. 10, p. ls,», ( Ujvc^ 

land, 1897. 

•Brdbeuf describes all the affairs of the Huron as Inohided under two hoads : 

The first are, as it were, affairs of st a ti‘ whatever may concern either citizens or 
Strangers, the public or the individuals of the village; as, for example, 
games, crosse matches, and funeral cercraonleR. The stMond are affairs of ^^ar. Mm 
there are as many sorts of Capt.ilns ns of affairs. (Ihid.. p. JJO. ) 
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Mohawk, Grand river, Ontario. (Cat. no. 38513, 38514, Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Racket for lacrosse (figure 761), consisting of a sapling curved at one 
end, the bent portion woven with a network of bark cord; length, 
48 inches. 



Pio, 7«1. Kack( 3 t; 4S inchoft; Moluiwk Indians, Grand river, Ontario; cat. no. .18513, Free 

MiiHeum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Ball (‘overed with buckskin (figure 762), round, 2^ inches in diam- 
eter, the cover in one piece cut and sewed like a baseball. Col- 
lected by the writer in 1901. 

The name of the racket was given as ki-du-kwa-sta, and that of the 
ball as no-ha. The racket was explained as the old kind, with bast 
cords instead of twine, as is now used. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewitt® informed the 
writer that the use of bark as a network 
was only to replace sincAV when that 
article was not obtainable. The bark 
of the slippery elm, boiled in water to 
make it pi iable, was employed. He says : 

Tlie network on the ooniinon Iroquois elub 
was not drawn taut, but It was sufficiently taut 
to enable the player to throw the ball to a very 
fjreat distance — a successful throw carryini' 
Fio. 762. Ball; diameter, 2^ Inches; the ball about 20 rods — and yet the netting 
Mohawk Indians, Grand river, was loose enough to enable a skillful player 

Ontario; cat no. 3H614, Free oftentimes to carry the hall through a crowtl 
Museum of Science and Art, Uni- ^ i i i 

veraity of Pennsylvania. opimsing plgyers. On the regulation cliil> 

used in the modernized game, which Is very 
seldom played by the Iroquois, the network Is made very taut, so that the net- 
work emits a twang when It Is picked by the fingers. . . . 

The goals or butts for the hall game were marked by ix>les or stakes, from 10 
to 15 feet in length, two in number, diiveu in the ground from 5 to 15 paces 
apart The goal therefore was a square or quadrilateral si»ace bounded on two 
sides by the two upright |K)les, on one side by the grouml and on the other by 3 
line connecting either the extreme ends of the poles or two marked points on tlie 
poles at some agreed height from the ground. The goals were placed from 40 to 
80 rods apart, according to the number and skill of the players. . . , 

The players to begin the game assemble on the ball-ground at a point mid- 
way between the goals, or butts. The two parties are then divided Into couples, 
every player being paired with one of the opix)site party, those paired being, ns 
nearly as jMissible, of equal skill, agility, strength, and deetness of foot. One of 
the players is placed immediately in front of the goal defended by bis side, and 
another in front of the optx)Hite goal. These two are called the door-guards. It 
Is their duty to guard the goals against an opposing player who may attempt to 



See The American Anthropologist, v. 5, p. 189, 1802. 
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throw the ball through from a distance or to carry the hall into tlu» on his 
club. These two are chosen rather for their skill and vij;llaiice than for rteet^ 
ness of foot. 

It was considered a great feat for a iilaycr to take the hall on his hat. clinle 
his pursuers and opimnents, outplay the door-gnard, and thus cai*ry the hall into 
the goal) especially if he was able to walk Into the goal. The sid<* wliose player 
did this would taunt the other side hy saying. “It lay on the club when it 
entereil.'* 

The game was opened bj the tw’o i*aptalns holding their cliihs crossed in tin* 
form of a Maltese cross with the hall phn‘ed midway hctw 4 ‘on the laids of the 
network on ea<*li clul> \ thi*ii by a stoaily push i*a<‘h (‘aptaiii endeavors to throw 
the ball in the direction of the goal to w hich his sidi' must hear It. 

Like all other public* games of the Irocpiols, the hall game was to the specta- 
tors a favorite oplH>rtunity for betting, and many w<»uld wager and lose all their 
)X)ssessionH. 

The Irofiuois prefer the ancient to the modem style of the game, for in the 
former they had a greater opportunity to c*xhihlt tlu*ir skill, str<‘ngth, and lle 4 d- 
ness of foot individually, whereas in the modernized fonn of the gam<\ T believe, 
there is more team-play. 

Previous to a matcdied game the players would go through a 4*ourse of striic 
gent fasting, bathing, and emeties. The latter were* d(‘cortions of the* liark of 
spotted alder and rent w’lllow*. 

The (‘ontending pai'ties of ball players all carried some eharm or talisman to 
insure their victory. Shamans w^ere hircMl hy individual players to exert their 
supernatural pow’ers In their own behalf and for their side, and when a rioted 
wizard openly espoused the cause of one of the ])arties the players of tin* other 
side felt to a certain extent disheartened. 

The game was played during spring, summer, ;ind fall ; and fonm*rly tin* 
players painted and adoriuHi themselves in tlieir most ajawoved style. 

The game generally begins in tlie afternoon; seldom, if ever, in th«‘ forenoon. 
It is usually followed by a dance at night, aeeoinpanled hy a feast. 

Mohaavk. Grand river, Ontario. 

Col. William H. Stone,® referring to the ball game, which lie errone- 
ously declares the Six Nations adopted from the wliites. describes a 
match played at Grand river between the ^fobawk and Scii(‘ca in 
1797: 

The combatants numbered al)out six liiindred ii])on a side. 1 he 
goals, designated by t'wo [lair of byes, were W rods apart and the 
goals of each pair about 80 feet apart. Eacli passage of the hall be- 
tween them counted a point, but the tally chiefs w ere allowed to check 
or curtail the count in order to protract the game. Th(‘ hall was put 
in play by a beautiful girl. 

Caughnawaga, Quebec. 

J. A. Cuoq ^ gives the following definitions: 

Ateimo, paume, halle, polote A .loner; atstsikw’nlie, crosse dc .)t)uer. i>jiton re- 
courbA, raquette pour le Jeu de erosse; tekatslkwaht*k.s, fnipper hi IkiIIc, .joucr a 
la croase. 

•Life of Brant, v. 2, p. 447, CooiMMstown, IS44. 

^Lexlgue de la Langue Imiuolsc. Montreal, 1SS2. 
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Tho hist two are derived from otsikwa, meaning in general any- 
thing that has a form almost round and a certftin solidity. 

Onondaga. New York. 

The Dictionnaire Fra ngais-Onont ague ® gives this definition: 

Hale A Jouer. odsslkkSu deyeyendakkSa. 

In Zeisberger's Indian Dictionary ^ we find : 

To play at ball. waazlchouafWiua : ball (kiigel), ozfchqua. 

St Rkcjis. St Regis, New A'ork. (Cat. no. 118840, United Stales 
National Museum.) 

Leather-covered ball (figure 703), made of a single piece cut and 
stitched with thread, containing an interior core of cotton thread ; 

Collected by R. B. Hough. 

Seneca. New York. 

Morgan ^ describes the Iroquois ball 
game as follows: 

With the Iroquois, the ball Kamo. o-ta-dil-Jisli*- 
quU-n>;e. was the favorite aiiioiu? their aiimse- 
inents (»f this description. This pune reache.s 
back to a remote antiquity, was universal aiiionj? 
the red ruches, and was i>layed wltl» a decree of 
zeal and enthusiasm which would scarcely bo 
credited. It was played with a small deerskin 
ball, by a select band, usually from six to eijjht 
on a side, each sot representing its own party, 'riie 
game was divided into several contests, in whi<*h 
cacli set of players strove to carry the hall 
tlirough their own gate. They went out Into an open plain or field and erected 
gates, about 80 rods apart, on Its opposite side.s. Each gate was simply two 
poles, some 10 feet high, set in the ground about 3 rods asunder. One of lliesi* 
gates belonged to each party ; and the contest hetweim the players was, which 
set would first carry the ball through its own a given numl)er of times. Either 
5 or 7 made the game, as the parties agreed. If 5, for example, was the 
number, the party which first carried, or drove the ball through Its own 
gate this number of times, won the victory. Thus, after eight separate con 
tests, the parties might stand (^ual, each having won 4 ; in which case the 
party which succeeded on the ninth contest would carry the game. The players 
commenml in the center of the field, midway between the gates. If one of them 
became fatigued or disabled during the progress of the game, he was allowed to 
leave the ranks, and Ills party could supply his place with a fresh player, hut 
the original numliers were not at any time allowed to i)e increased. Regular 
managers were appointed on each side to see that the rules of the game wen* 
strictly and fairly observed. One rule forbade the players to touch the ball 
with the hand or foot. 


•New York, Cramolsy PresB, 1859. 

^Cambridge, 1887. 

• League ot tbe Iroquois, p. 294, Rochester, 1861. 


diameter, 2:1 inches. 



PlO. 768. Ball; diameter. 21 
IncheH*. St Regis Indians. 8t 
Regis. New York: cat, no. 
118849. United States National 
Museum. 
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In proparing for this game the players <lemuiOil tliomsolves entirely, wltli the 
exception of the waistcloth.** . . . They also underwent, fre<iuently. a euiirse 
of diet and training, as In a preiuiration for a foot-race. 

When the day designated liad arrived the people gatliered from the whole 
surrounding eounlry, to witness the contest. About meridian they assembled 
at the apix)inted place, and having separated themselves into two companies, 
one might l>e seen upon each side of the line, between the gates, arranged in 
, scattered groups, awaiting the commencement of th<» game. The players, wiien 
ready, stationed themselves in two parallel rows, facing eacli oilier, midway on 
this line, each one holding a liall hat, of tin* kind vepresente*! in tlie figure, and 
with which alone the hall was to be driven. As soon as all the preliminaries 
were adjusted, the ball was dropiied betwiMMi the two files of players, and taken 
between the bats of the two who st<K>d in the mhblle of each lile, opposite to eaidi 
other. After a brief struggle lietween them, in whi< b (s-n li player eiab'avored, 
with his bat, to get possession of (lie ball, and give it llu* first imimls«‘ towards 
his own gate, it was thrown oiil, and tlieii commenced the pursuit. The tl.\ing 
ball, when overtaken, was Immediately surrounded by a group of players, each 
one striving to extricate It, and. at the same time, direct it towards Ids party 
gate. In this way the ball was fre<iiiently imprisoned in illlTertMit ])arts of the 
field, and an anlniateil controversy maintained for its p()ss(\ssion. When fn*ed, 
it was knocked nimn the ground <»r through the air : but the moment a ehaiice 
presented it was taken ini upon the dcer-sklu network of the ball bat by a player 
In full <*arGer, and carried In a race towards the gate. To guard against tliis 
contingency, by which one contest of the game might be iletermined in a moment, 
some of the players detached themselves from the group eonleiiding around the 
ball, and took a position from which to Intercept a runner nj>oii a diagonal line, 
if it should chance that one of the adverse party got poss(*ssion of tlie ball. 
These races often formetl the most exciting iiart of the game, both from the 
fleotness of the runners, and the cons<Niueuces whi<’h depemkMl upon tlie result. 
When the line of the nmuor was crossed, by an adversary coming in before him 
uijoa a diagonal line, and he found it iinpi^isslble, by artifice or stratagem, to 
elude him, he turned about, and threw the ball over the heads of both of them, 
towards his gate ; or, porehnuee, towards a player of his own party, if there were 
adverse players between him and the gate. When the tiigbt of the ball was 
arrested in any part of the field, a spirited ami even fierce contest was main- 
tained around it; the players handled their bats with such dexterity, and man- 
aged their persona with such art and adroitness, tluit frequently several minutes 
elapsed before the ball flow out. Oecasloiially in the lieat of llie controversy, 
but entirely by accident, a player was stni<*k with such violence that the blood 
trickled down his limbs. In such a case, if disabled, be dropjaMl his bat aiul left 
the field, while a fresh player from his own party supplied his pla(?e. lu this 
manner was the game contested: oftentimes with so miicli ardor and skill that 
the ball was recovered by one party at the very edge v>f the adverse gate; and 
finally, after many shifts In the tide of success, carried in triumph through its 
own. When one contest In the game was thus decided, the prevailing party 
sent up a united shout of rejokdug. 

After a short respite for the refroshment of the players, tia* se(^)nd trial was 
commenced, and continued like the first. Sometimes It was de<*lde<l in a few 
moments, but more frequently It lasted an hour, and sometIme.s mmii buiger, to 

•The gfl-kS or waist-cloth, was a strip of deerskin or bn)m]ck>lli. about a quarter 
wide and 2 yardi long, ornamented at the ends with l)ead' or (julll-work. It was pas»e<l 
between the limbs and secured by a deerskin belt, passing around the waist, flie eni 
broldered enda falling over the belt, l>efore and behind, in the fashion of an apron. 

RTH '*'"-06 m ' ' "38 
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such a system had the playing of this game been reduced by skill and practice. 
If every trial was ardently contested* and the parties continued nearly eciual in 
the number decided, it often lengthened out the game, until the approa(*hing 
twilight made It necessary to take another day for its conclusion. 

On the flnnl decision of the game, the exclamations of triumph, as would be 
expected, knew no bounds. Caps, tomahawks and blankets were thrown up 
into the air, and for a few momenta the notes of victory resounded from every 
side. It was doubtless a considerate provision, that the prevailing party were 
upon a side of the field opposite to, and at a distance from, the vanquished, 
otherwise such a din of exultation might have proved too exciting for Indian 
patience. 

In ancient times they used a solid ball of knot. The ball bat, also, was made 
without network, having a solid and cairving head. At a subsequent day they 
substituted the deer-skin ball and the network ball bat f figure 764] in present 
use. These substitutions were made so many years ago that they have lost the 
date. 


Flo. 7ft4. Racket; leni^th. 6 feet; 8ono<^a Indians. New York; from Morgan. 



KXTLANAPAN STOCK 


Gu ALALA. Cal i f orn ia . 

Mr Stephen Powers ® mentions tennis among the amusements at the 
great autumnal games of this tribe. 

PoMO. California. 

Mr Stephen Powers ^ relates the following: 

There is a game of tennis played by the Porno, of which I have heard 
nothing among the northern tribes. A ball is rounded out of an oak-knot about 
us large as those generally used by schoolboys, and It is propelled by a racket 
which Is constructed of a long, slender stick, bent double and bound together, 
leaving a circular hoop at the extremity, across which Is woven a coarse mesh- 
work of strings. Such an imidement is not strong enough for batting the ball, 
neither do they bat It, but simply shove or thrust It along the ground. 

The game is jdayed in the following manner; They first separate themselves 
into two equal parties, and each party contributes an equal amount to a stake to 
be played for, as they seldom consider it worth while to play without betting. 
Then they select an open space of ground, and establish two parallel base lines 
a certain number of paces apart, with a startlng-Une between, equidistant from 
both. Two champions, one for each party, stand on opposite aides of the 
starting-point with their rackets ; a squaw tosses the hall In the air, and as it 
descends the two champions strike at it, and one or the other gets the advan- 
tage, hurling It toward his Antagonist’s base-line. Then there ensues a universal 
rush, pell-mell, higgledy-piggledy, men and squaws crushing and bumplng^for 
the squaws participate equally with the sterner sex— each party striving to propel 


« Tribes of California. Contributions to North American Bthnology, v. 3» p. 133, 
Washington, 1877. 

* Ibid., p. 161 ; also Overland Monthly, v. 0, p. 601. 
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the ball ucru«8 the enemy’s base-line. They enjoy this sport immensely, laugh 
and vociferate until they are “ out of all whooping ” ; some tumble down and get 
their heads batted, and much diversion is Cfreated, for they are very good- 
naturetl and free from Jangling In their amusements. One party must drive the 
ball a certain number of times over the other’s base line before the game is con- 
cluded, and this not unfrequently oecui>ios them a half day or more, tUiriiig 
which they expend more strenuous endeavor than they would in a day of honest 
labor in a squash-fleld. 

Powers describes the Ponio as staking fancy hows and arrows on 
their ball games. Of these articles they fretpiently have a number 
made only for gambling purposes — not for use in hunting. 

PoMo. Ukiah valley, Mendocino (county, California. (Cat. no. 

70966, 70977, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Racket (figure 765), made of a bent oak stick, 40 inches in lengtli, 
with twine mesh, and ball, of pepper-wood knot, inches in 
diameter. Collected by Dr d. W. Hudson. 


Fio. 7«6. Ball and rankest; diameter of ball, iuchw, length of racket, 40 inches; P*>mo Indians,^ 
Mendocino county, California; eat. no. 70906, 70977, Field Columbian Museum. 

Seven miles south of ITkiah. Mendocino county, California. 

(Cat. no. 70946, 70947, Field Columbian Musmim.) 

Kacket of dogwood (figure 766), with rawhide lacings, 3.5 inches 
long; and ball, a pepperwood knot. Collected by Dr J. \V. 
Hudson, who describes the game as played by tossing the ball 
in the center of the field and contesting for it with netted sticks, 
under the name of tsitimpiyem : 






Fig. 766. Ball and racket; length of racket, 36 inches; Porno Indians, Mendocino county, Cali- 
fornia; cat. no. 70946, 70947, Field Columbian Museum. 


The bull nticks, ciiUcmI tHi-tlm', are 3 feet in length. The goals, liiii kali dnko' 
(hul!=we win!) are (5 feet high and 25 yards apart. The ball, plkd', is 
usually of laurel {(Jmbellaria), but sometimes a deer kuuekle bone. 


MAKIPCSAN sroriv 

Yoktjts. Tule River agency, Tulare c-ounty, California. (Cat. no. 
70392, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two willow saplings (figure 767), 50 inches in length, with an oak 
loop lashed on the lower end with sinew ; accompanied by two 
small mistletoe-root balls coated with pitch and painted red. 
These are implements for a ball game, collected by Dr J. W, 
Hudson. 
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The two balls are laid side by side on the ground at the end of the 
course, and at a word the captiiins dip them up with their spoon 
sticks and ca§t them forward to their mates, who send them on to the 
nearest pair of opponents. The course is about 1,200 yards — around 
a tree and back to the first goal. There are usually eight players, 
three and a captain on each side. 

Q 

Pig . 767. Ball and racket; length of racket, 60 IncheB; Yokuts Indians, Tule River agency. Tulare 
county, (California; cat. no. 70.'192, Field Columbian Museum. 

The game is culled wli)-i-wnteh (t<i lift on the end of a stick) ; the hall, 
o-lol ; the stick, wi-pat : the starting goal, to-Iin, and the turning .stake, tsu lam. 
It is played only hy men. 








f’" 





Pio. 768. Ball baskets; lengths, 16 and 18 inches; Mi wok Indians, Tuolumne county, California; 
in the collection of Dr O. Hart Merrlam. 


MOQUELUMNAN STOCK 

Miwok. Bald Rock, Tuolumne county, California. (Collection of 
Dr C. Hart Merriain.) 

Two spoon-shaped willow baskets (figure 7(58), one 16 and the other 
18 inches in length, the longer stiffened by a crosspiece near the 
handle. 

Collected by Doctor Merriam and described by him as used by 
women in catching the ball, posko, in the game called amtah. 
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Em‘h wouiuii carries a imir of these baskets, called aiii-imit'-nali, one in each 
hand. She catches the hall in the larj^or one and covers it with the other while 
she runs off with it toward the goal. The men try to kick the ball, but can not 
lay bands on it. 

Topinacu (HM. Big creek, Tuolumne (‘ouuly, California. (Cat. no. 

70220, 70220, Field Columhiaii Museum.) 

Two oval wicker baskets (figure 705)), inches in length, with 
handle: and l)U(‘kskin-covere(l hall, inches in diametcn-. 
Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, wlio describes them as used in (he 
gann* of umta. played by both men and women. Tin* baskets re- 
semble the seed-flail baskets us(‘d in this region. 

('alifornia. 

^fr 11. II. Bancroft says: 

. . . they have oik* or two games 
which rennire some exertion. Oik> 
of thest*. in vogiu* among (lu* Mec- 
wo<-s. is played with bats and an 
oak-knot ball. The former are made 
of a pliant stiok, htiving llic* end 
bent round jukI lashed to the main 
part, so as to form a loop, which is 
tilled with a network of strings. 
They do not strike hut push the hall 
along with these hats. The players 
take sides, and c*ach i)arty endeav- 
oi*s to drive tlie hall past tlie bound- 
aries of the other. 

Rig creek, 2 miles north of (Jrovelaud, Tnoluinne county, 

California. 

Dr .1. W. Tludson dcscrilK's the following game under the, name of 
sakninsliip : 

Two women, standing 50 feet apart, throw a 4-iiich hall of buckskin lilUnl 
with hair, each using two baskets to thi’ow the hall, which they may not tou(‘h 
with th^ir hands. The casting baskets, called shak-mim-sia. are made somewhat 
stronger than the a-iua-ta. 

This is a great gainhling game hetwcH»n women, and Is played for high stakes. 
It is counted with sticks, and a player forfeits one if she fails to catch or throw 
the ball so that it goes beyond the other’s reaeli. 

mijsku()<;kan stock 

Chickasaw, M ississippi . 

Adam Hodgson says : 

As we were riding along toward sunset, we saw many parties of (^hiekasaws 
repairing to a daiiee and ball-play. The magnificence of their dresses exceede<l 
anything we had yet seen. 

« The Native Races of the Pacific Coast, v. 1, p. San Kranclaco, 1874. 

* Remarks during a Journey through North America, p. 28a, New York, 



Pfo, 709. Ball and baU-casting basket; diameter 
of 1 >h 11, 3* inches; length of btisket, V\ hu'lien; 
Topinagugim Indians, Tuolumne county, Cali- 
fornia; cat, n<». 70220, 7022B, Field Columbian 
MuHetira. 
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Choctaw. Mississippi. 

Capt. Bernard Romans"' says: 

Their play at hall is cltluM* with a small ball of deerskin or a lar^^e one of 
W(X)len raj?s ; the first Is thrown with battledores, the second with the baud 
only; this Is a trial of skill between village and village; after having ap- 
|K>inted the day and field for meeting, they assemble at the time and place, fix 
two poles a<Toss each other at alnnit an l.^O feet apart. Then they attempt to 
throw the ball through the lower part of them, and the opposite party, trying to 
prevent it, throw it back themselves, which the first again try to prevent; thus 
they attempt to heat it about from one to the other with amazing violouee, and 
not seldom broken limbs or dislocated Joints are the conseqiien<*<‘ : their being 
almost nake<l, painte<l, and ornamented with feathers has a good effect on the 
eye of the bystander during this violent diversion; a number is agreed on for 
the s<‘ore, and the party wh<» first gets this number wins. 

The women play among themselves (after the men have done) disputing with 
as much eagerness as the men: the stakes or bets ar*^ generally high. There 
Is no differem e in the other game with the large ball, only tbe men ami women 
play i)romiscuouHly, and they use no battledores. 

James Adair'* says: 

Hall playing is their chief and most favorite game: and it is such severe 
exercise, as to show it was originally cal<*ulated for a hardy and exi)ert race of 
people like themselves, and the ancleni Spartans. The l>all is made of a piece 
of scraped deer-skin, rfioistene<l .and stuffed hard with deer's hair, and strongly 
sewed with deer’s sinews. — 'Fhe ball-sth'ks are about L* feet long, the lower end 
somewhat resembling the palm of a hami, and which are worked with deer- 
skin thongs. Hetween these, they catch the ball and throw it a great distance, 
when not prevented by some of the oi»posite party, who try to intercept theui. 
The goal is alxmt 500 yards In length : at e»n‘h end of it, they fix two long bend- 
ing poles into the ground, yards apart below, but slanting a considerable way 
outward. The iiarty that happens to throw the ball over these counts 1 ; but 
If it be thrown underneath, it is cast hack, and played for as usual. The game- 
stei’s are equal In number t>ii (Mich side ; and at the beginning of every course of 
the ball they throw it up high in the center of the ground, and in a direct line 
between the two goals. When thd crowd of players prevents the one who 
catched the ball from throwing it off with a long dlrec'tion, he commonly sends 
It the right course by an artful sh:irp twirl. They are so exceedingly expert in 
this manly exercise, that, between the goals, the ball Is mostly dying the fllfferent 
ways, by the force of the playing sti<*ks, without falling to the ground, for 
they are not allowed to catch it with their hands. It is surpirislng to see how 
swiftly they fly, when closely chased by a nimble-footed pursuer; when they 
are intercepted by one of the opi>oslte party, his fear of l>eing cut by the ball 
sticks commonly gives them an opportunity of throwing it perhaps a hundred 
yards; but the antagonist sometimes runs up behind, and by a suddtm stroke 
dashers down the ball. It Is a very unusual thing to see them act sjiitefully in 
any sort of game, not even in this severe and tempting exercise. 

Boksu ^ says : 

The Chnetaws are very active and merry ; they have a play at ball, at which 
they are very exjiert ; they invite the inhabitants of the neighboring villages to It. 

« A Concise Natural History of Bast aud West Florida, p. 79, New York, 1776 

^The History of the American Indians, p. .S09, London, 177.5. 

Travels through that Part of North America formerly called liouislana, by Mr. Boissu. 
Captain in the French Marines, transloled from the French by John Relnhold Forster, 
y. 1, p. 304, London, 1771. 
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exciting them l)y many Rinart sayinj^s. The men ami women assemhle in their 
best ornaments, they pass the whole day In sln*?lnj^ and dan<*ing; they even 
daii(‘e all the night to the sound of the drum and ehlokikois. The inhabitants 
of each village are distinguished by a separate fire, which they light in the 
middle of a great meadow. The next daj’ is that appointed for tin* mat<*h; 
they agree upon a mark or aim about (M) yards ofT, and distinguished by two 
great poles, between which the ball Is to pass. They generally count Id till 
the game Is up. There are forty on each side, and (‘veryone has a battledoor 
in his hand, almut 24 feet long, made very nearly in the form of ours, of walnut 
or chestnut wood, and covered with ro<‘-sklns. 

An old man stands In the middle of Hie pla<*e approi)riated to th(‘ play and 
throws up into the air a ball of roe-skins rolled al>out each other. Tht» players 
then run, and emhsivor to strike the ball with their battbsloors; it is a pleasure 
to see them run naked, painted with various (*olors, having a tiger’s tall fastene<l 
behind, and feathers on their heads and arms, which move as they run, and have 
a very odd effect; they push and throw each other down; he that has Imhmi 
expert enough to get the ball, sends it to his i)arty : those of the opposite party 
run at him who has seized the ball, and send it ba<*k to their side; and thus 
they dispute it to each other re<*iprocally, with such ardour, that they soinetiines 
dislocate their shoulders by it. The players are never dlsidoased ; some old men. 
who assist at the play, become me<llators, and tietermine, that the play is only 
intended as a recreation, and not as an opi>ortunlty of (luarreling. The wagers 
are consI<lerable ; the woniert bet among themselves. 

When the jilayers hav<» given over, the women assemble among themselves to 
revenge their husbands who have lost (he game. The l)attledoor they iindvc use 
of differs from that of tin* men in being bent; they all are very active, and nin 
against each other with <‘X(renie swiftness, jnishing each other lllo* the men. 
they having the same dross, except on (hose* i»arts which modesty t(‘a<‘hes them 
to c’over. They only pnt rouge on their cheeks, and vermilion. Instead of 
lX)wder, in their hair. 

C 1 1< )( TA \\\ 1 luliari Territory. 

Catlin® says: 

It is no uncommon oi*<*nrrem*e for six or eight humired or a thousand of these 
young men to engage In a game of ball, with five or six times that number of 
spectators, of men, women, and ehildren, surrounding (be ground and looking 
on. . . . 

WhWe at the Choctaw agency It was aimoiiiiced that there was to he a great 
ball play on a certain day, within a few miles, on which occasion I attended 
and made the three sketches which are hereto annexed (se<' plates xvii. xviii, 
XIX) ; and also the following entry In my notebook, whieh I littually copy out ; 

“ Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock, I rode out with Lieutenants S. and .M.. to a 
very pretty prairie, about (5 miles distant, to the l)all-play-ground of the Choc- 
taws, where wo found several thousand Indians encamped. Tliere were two 
points of timber, about half a mile apart, in which the two parties for the play, 
with their respective families and friends, were encamped ; and lying between 
them, the prairie on which the game was to be played. My companions ami my- 
self, although we had been apprised, that to see the whole of a ball-play, wc 
must remain on the ground all the night previous, bad brought nothing to sk»ei> 
upon, resolving to keep our eyes open, and see what transpired through the ulght. 
During the afternoon, we loitered alx)ut among the different tents and shantU's 
of the two encampments, and afterwards, at sundown, witnessed the ceremony 

* Ijetterfl and Notes on the Manners, Cnstoms. and Condition of the North American 
Indians, v. 2. p. 123, London, 1S41. 
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of niosisiirinp out the siml erecting the “ byes,” or gonls which were to 

guide tlie play. Kach party had their goal made with two upright posts, about 
25 feet liigh and <5 feet apart, set firm in the grouml, with a pole across at the 
top. 1"hese goals were al>out 40 or 50 rods apart ; and at a i)olnt Just halfway 
between, was another small stake, driven down, where the ball was to be thrown 
iij) at the firing of a gun, to be struggh^l for by the i>layers. All this preparation 
was made by some old men, who were, it seems, selected to be the Judges of the 
play, wlio drew a line from one bye to the other; to which directly came from 
the woods, on both sides, a great concourse of women and old men, l)oys and 
girls, and dogs and horses, where bets were to be made on theiilay. The betting 
was all done across this line, and seemed to be chiefly left to the women, who 
seemed to have martialled out a little of everything that their houses and their 
fields possesse<l. (fOO<ls and chattels— kid vc»s -dresses — blanktds — iiots and ket- 
— dogs amt horses, and guns : and all were placeil in the possession of stake- 
holders, who sat by them, and w’atched 
them on tlH» ground all night, prepara- 
tory to the play. 

The sticks with which this tribe jday. 
are bent into an oblong hoop at the end, 
with a sort of slight web of small thongs 
tied across, to prevent the ball fn>m 
] massing through. The players bold one 
of these in each hand, and by leaiiing 
into the air, they catch the ball between 
the two nettings and throw it, without 
being allowed to strike it or catch it 
in their hands. 

The inode in which these sticks are 
<*onstructed and used will be seen in 
the |)ortrait of Tullock-chish-ko (he 
wh<» drinks the juice of the stone), the 
most distinguished ball-player of the 
('hoctaw nation [figure 770], repre- 
sented in his ball-play dress, wdth his 
ball-sticks in his hands. In every ball- 
play of these people, It Is a rule of the 

PKJ. 77(1. imoctow b»n play«r; Indian Ter- «hnll worn- 

ritory; from Catlin. other dress than his 

breech-(*loth around his waist, with a 
beautiful liead-belt, and a ” tall,” made of white horsehair or quills, and a 
” mane ” on the neek, of horsehair dyed of various colors. 

This game had been arranged and ” made up,” throe or four months before the 
parties met to play it, and in the following manner : — T"he two champions who 
led th(* two parties, and had the alternate choosing of the players through the 
whole tribe, sent runners, with the ball-sticks most fantastically ornamentcHl 
with ribbons and red paint, to be touched by each one of the chosen players; 
who thereby agreed to he on the spot at the apfiointed time and ready for the 
play. "I'he ground having been all prepared and preliminaries of the game all 
settled, and the bettings all made, and gocnls all ” staked,” night came on without 
the appearance of any players on the ground. But soon after dark, a procession 
of lighted flambeaux was seen coming from each encampment, to the ground 
where the players asseinhled around their respective byes ; and at the beat of 
the drums and chants of the women each party of players commenced the ** ball- 
)day dance’* [plate xvii]. Each party danced for a quarter of an hour around 
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their reapeotivo byes. In their ball-play tlress. rattling their ball-slirUs tnjr(‘Ther 
ill the most violent manner, and all siiiKinK as loud as they could raise their 
voices; whilst the women of eacli party, who liad their L'oods at stake, formed 
into two rows on the* line betw<‘en the two parties of ])layers, and <lan<*e<l also, 
ill an uniform step, and all their voi<‘es joined in rdiants to the Great Si)irit ; in 
wlileh they wore solieltinR Ids favor in dec‘iding tlie piiin* to tlieir advanta^ri*; 
and also encouraging the players to oxort every pt)wer they ])ossessed, In the 
struggle that was to ensue. In the meantime, four old medic!liU‘-men. who were 
to have the stai‘tlng of thi* IkiII, and who were to he Judges of tiu* play, 
were seated at the jiolnt when* the hall was to he starUnl ; and busily smoking 
to the Great Spirit for tlieir siu*cess in Judging rightly, and Impartially, l>etween 
the parties In so important an affair. 

This dance was one of the most pieturesf|Ue scenes imaginahle, and was re 
peated at intervals of every half liour during the niglit, and exactly in the same 
manner; so that the players wen* eertalidy awake all niglit, and arranged \n 
their appropriate dress, prejiarod for tiu* play which was to <onmience at rt 
o’clock the next morning. In the morning, at the lionr. the two i)artles and all 
their friends were drawn out and over tlie ground ; wlieii at length the gaiin* 
(.‘ommencod, hy the Judges throwing up the hall at the tiring of a gun : when an 
instant struggle ensued between the players, wh<) were some six or s<*ven hundred 
ill numbui*s, and were mutually endeavoring to eateh the hall in their sticks, 
and throw It home and hetwt*f'n their respectivi' stakes; which, whenever sue 
eessfully done, counts 1 for game. In this game every player was dressed 
alike, that is, divested of all dress, except tlie girdle and tlie tall, whleli I 
have before described; and in those des[>ca*ate struggles for the hall, when it is 
up (Iplate xvTii], where hundreils are running togetlier and leaping, actually 
over each other’s heads, and darting between their adversaries’ legs, tripping 
and, throwing, and foiling each other In every possible manner, evtM*,v voi<‘e 
raised to tlie highest key. In shrill yelps and harks) ! there are rapid sue(‘(‘ssions 
of feats, and of Incidents, that astonish and amuse far beyond the eoneeptioii 
of anyone who has not had the singular good luck to witness them. In lh(»se 
struggles, every mode is used that can he devised, to op|K)se the progress of the 
foremost, who is likely to get the hall ; and these obstructions often meet 
desfierate individual resistance, which teruiiuutes in a violent scuffle, and some- 
times in dsticulTs ; when their sticks are dropiied, aral tlie parties are unmolested, 
whilst they are settling it between themselves; unless It he l)y a general stain- 
pedo^ to which they are subject who are down, if the bail hai)i)eus to pass in 
their direction. Every weapon, hy a rule of all hall-plays, is laid by in their 
respective encampments, and no man is allowed to go f(»r one: so that the 
sudden broils that take phu'e <ai the ground are presumeil to l>e as suddenly 
settled without any probability of much personal injury; and no one is allowed 
to interfere in any way witli the contentious individuals. 

There are times when the ball gets to the grmind iplate xix], and sucli a 
confused mass rushing together around it, and knocking their sticks together, 
without the possibility of anyone getting or seeing it, for tiie dust tlait they 
raise, that the spectator loses his .strength, and everything else but his siaises; 
when the condensed mass of ball-sticks, and shins, and bloody noses, is carried 
around the different parts of the ground, for a quarter of an hour at a tiim*, 
without any one of the mass being able to see the ball ; which they are often 
thus scuffling for, several minutes after It has been thrown off, and played over 
another part of the ground. 

Fw each time that the ball was passed between the stakes of either party, 
one was" counted for their game, and a halt of alioiit one minute; when it was 
again staiiied by the Judges of the play, and a similar struggle ensued; and so 
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ou until the successful party arrived to 100, which was the limit of the Kaine, 
and acooinplished at an hour’s sun, when they took the stakes ; and then, hy a 
previous agreement, produced a numtier of Jugs of whisky, which gave all a 
whole.sonie drink, and sent them ail off merry and In good humor, but not drunk. 

Choctaw. Indian Territory. (Cat. no. 6904, United States National 
Museum.) 

Ball stick, consisting of a stick with a round handle, the end shaved 
flat and curved to form a kind of spoon-shaped hoop, which is 
laced with thongs, one running horizontally across, and the other 
from end to end, the lattcw scwving to lash the turned end of the 
sticrk to the handle ; length, 30f inches. Collected by Dr Edward 
Palmer in 1868. 

Indian Territory. (Cat. no. 21967, Free Museum of Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Pair of rackets (figure 771), one 30 and theolher28J inches in length, 
consisting of a hickoi’y sapling, cut flat at one end, which is 
curved around to form a spoon-like hoop, the turned-over end, 
which temiinatos in a small knob, being lashed to the handle. 





Fl(f. 771. 


Flu. 771. Kaokets; longtliH, UBand iDoho»; ClKKtaw Indian Ter- 

ritory; cat. no. 219«7, Frf>e Museum of Bcionce and Art, ITniverslty of 
Pontisylrania. 

Flu. 772. Horse tail worn in l>all game; length, 25 inchos; Choctaw 
Indians, Indian Territory; cat. no. 18764, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Also, a tail (figure 772; cat. no. 18764), used in the 
ball game, consisting of a piece of a horse’s tail 
attached to a strip of wood by a thong and loop 
at the top ; length, 25 inches. This was collected 
by Mr George E. Starr, who has furnished the 
following account of the game as witnessed by 
him at a place about 10 miles southwest of Red 
Oak, on the line of the Choctaw railroad, in In- 
dian Territorj’ : 


Fig. 778. game was between Tobucksey and Sugarloaf counties 

of the Choctaw Nation. On the night before, the players went 
Into camp near the place agreed upon. The season was the traditional one of 
the full moon of one of the summer months, and the company slept, without 
shelter, upon the ground. On their arrival, the new players, who had never 
been allowed to play before on the county teams, dressed themselves In ball 
costume, and, while their elders were arranging rules, ran around making 
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themselves eonspleilouH to tlieir own side in the liope they wonhl <‘h<»s<‘n tin- 
next day. Before retiring, the managers on eaeh side ami the principal i)Ia.vers 
asseinbleil to make regulations to govern the play. They sat in a c ircle, and, 
no matter how heatcsl the arguinc*nt he<-ainc*, a spi*iikcr was never intcM'riiptc‘d 
by one of the opposite side. M'here were about 2r»t) Indians present, ahmit 
evenly divided on ouch aide, being ehierty men, with a fc*w women and c-hildrcMi. 
Each side brought with them a conjurer, or luedicim* inan. At almut 7 o’cloc k 
on the following morning the managers assembled for some* purpose, after whic-h 
they collected their sides, and tc»ok thedr plac*c*s. a little apart, to prepare* for 
the play. They stripped for the game, putting on nothing l»nt a l>rcech c lout. 
Their heads were hare, with the hair mi short, wltlicmt feathers. Their only 
ornament was a coon tall stuck np straight alc>ng the* spine, or a horse* tail 
falling on the breech clout behind. This was attached tc» the* belt, a lc*athc*i- 
strap or revolver belt. The men carry their wea|>cms to the hall game, hut an* 
not allowed to wear them in the field. The majority of the* pla.V(*rs wc‘rc‘ of 
splendid pliysiqiie, spare and wiry. Several were, in part, of nc*gro Idooil, and 
many shcjwed the result of iiiterinixture with tlie wliltc*s. Tlu* sides <‘a<*li nnni 
bered .'iO, of ages varying from 18 to ;ir». Among them wc‘rc* stum* that wen* 
crippled, the result, it may he, of forme*!- play. 

The goal posts, which the hall must touc-h. were ahoiit 20d to 22o yards ai)art. 
They consisted of two trees, lasht^l together with ro| K*s. ^l’hc*y wc*n* ahem! s 
inches In diameter, and were cut flat on one side*, and W(‘n* s**t at an angle so 
that they presented a face of about 12 indies to the hall, "rids must hit the i»ost, 
to which It may l»e carried between a idayer’s sticks, but it must houm-c* ovc‘r a 
line in front of tlie posts, otherwise it does not <*ount and is still In play. 

The conjurers were conspicuous throughout tlie game. At the c*omnienei*jii4‘m. 
after the sides were cdioseu, all wemt to their goal ])osts. \Vhc‘n within ahont 
10 feet of the posts they broke their formation, and, uttering a cry, ran up lo 
the posts, battering them with thedr hall sticks. "Phey did this to scare the* 
spirit of bad luck away. 

Then they lined up In a kind of alley between! tlie goals. Near the middle* of 
the field, however, there were about eight mc*n of eac*li side ranged ojaiosMc* m 
each other in a line running horizontally across the goal Unc\ When all the* 
others were ready, tlie men who were to take these plac*es crossed the field. A 
medlelne man put the hall in play, tossing it Into the air. One c»f tliem li.id 
his face jialnted half red ami half black, and carried in his hand a small hranc*ii 
of a tret‘ resembling hickory. They lH>th stood near tlieir resp(*ctive goals and 
sung and elapt»ed their hands. The game lasted from Id to \ with an intc*r- 
misslon for luncheon. The score is 12 goals, but if this imniher is not com 
pletcd on either side, the one having the highest number is adjudged tin* wIhiht 
Butting with the head is prohllilteii, under a penalty of r> goals. 

The Indians bet everything they pi>ssess upon the game, evi‘n to llicir clothes 
and boots. The bets are made through stakeholders — four or five Indians— who 
constantly ride about on iiorseback. Whatever is bet is imt witli wliat is liet 
against It. If handkerchiefs, tliey are kuotltHl together and thrown over the 
Htakeholder’s shoulder; if money, the sums are put togetlu*r in Ids po<-kcthook. 
His memory Is remarkable, and he never fails to turn over the stakes corret*tly. 
Much skill Is shown during the game. In a serluimage the hall is tossed h:n-k 
ward through the bent legs of the players, and when the [dayer secnr<*s it lie 
utters a signal cry — hogle fil This Is reiK'alcHl hy those along tla* line, and 
each grabs the opponent nearest to him and holds him. While th<*y are wn*st 
ling the player with the ball tries to run with It. so that he can throw it and 
make a goal. - 
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The ball, It should be observed, Is about the size of a golf ball, made of rags 
and covered with white buckskin. Several are provided, ns they are fre- 
iiueutly lost in the tall grass. The players on the side with the wind some* 
times substitute a ball with a long tall and a loose cover that comes off during 
the play. The tall then impedes their oj)ponents In throwing it against the 
wind. The women are extremely active in aiding their side. They are not 
l)ermitted t(» touch the ball sticks, but they are constantly running about and 
giving hot c*<»ffee t<i the men. In one hand they carry a cup of coffee and In the 
other a iiulii w ith wiiich they widp the players when they think they are not 
playing hard enough. At times a player will get a woman to give him a pin, 
with wiiich he will scarify his leg. making from three to five 8cratclu»s from 
near the ankle to the middle of the calf, until the blood comes. This, they say, 
prevents cramps. n 

When the players return to the game after lunch hour they place their ball 
sticks in rows opiKisite each other in the middle of the field, wiiere they are 
counted by the umpire or the leaders on each side, i'his is done to see that 
no more are ]>laying than started In the game. The spectators cry out and 
encourage the sides. When a goal is made there is a shout, i'he most exciting 
point in a clo.se game l.s w hen the last goal is neared. Then the play becomes 
very fast and the rules are not strictly observed. A goal may he made In a 
few* moments or the contest may last for an hour. In w’restlliig, the players 
seize eacii other by the belts, dropping the Imll sticks. With the exception of 
the prohibited butting almost everything is ])ermitted. At the present game 
five men >vere crippled, of wiiom two The injuries indicted upon a man 

during a game are fretpiently avenged by his relatives. The result of the 
game described was a vkdory for Tobucksey county. The conjurer on the 
Sugarloaf side w’as said to have sent his men to the creek to bathe in the morn- 
liig, w’hich weakened them. They w’ere penalized five goals for butting at the 
end, and so lost the game. 'Phere was no celebration afterwards. All w'ere 
tired out and went home <iuletly to their uiud-chlnkcHl log cabiiKs at the close 
of the day. 

Choctaw. Mancleville, Louisiana. (Cat. no. 38470, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Racket (figure 773), one of pair, consisting of a sapling, the end cut 
thin and turned over to form a kind of spoon, which 5s crossed 
and tied to the handle with cotton cord ; length, 30i inches. 



Fig. 773. Racket; length, 36^ inchoa; Choctaw IndiaiiA. Louisiana; cat. no. 3B476, Free Mueeum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Collected by the writer in 1901. The rackets are called kahucha. 
The ball game is now seldom or never played by these Indians. 
The game was borrowed from the Indians by the whites in Louisiana, 
and is still played under the name of raquette. 

While in New Orleans in the summer of 1901 I was told that the 
old game of raquette was still played on Sunday afternoons on a 
vacant lot east of the town. The players, some hundreds of French- 
speaking negroes, had assembled in a level, uninclosed field. The 
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majority were armed with rnckots (figure 774), eacli consisting of a 
piece of hickory bent over at one end to form a spoon, whicii was 
netted with a thong, prceist'ly like tliose used by the Choctaw. A 
racket was carried in eacli liand, ami the hall was picked up and 
thrown with them in the same way as in the Indian game. Tin* play- 
er.s appeared to own their own rackets, and I purchased a pair without 
difficulty. At the same time there was an old man who had a large 
number of rackets strung on a cor<l. which he said were reserved 
for the use of the clubs to which they belonged. 



Fi«. 774. Kackets; 21 ami 24 inch<‘s; Orlotins; cat. in>. :is4s<i, Kn-.* Musi'uiu 

of ScioiK^H and Art, L’nivornity of Pounsylvaiiia. 


The goals or bases wore two tall poles about GOO feet apart, having 
a strip of tin, about a foot wide and 10 feet long, fastened on the inner 
side some distana? above the ground, 'riicst* goals, called plats, were 
painted, one red with a small double ring of white lu'ar the top. tin? 
other blue with a black ring. Midway in a straight line between was 
a small peg to mark the center of the field, where the ball was first 
thrown. The players belonged to two opposing clubs, the llayous and 
La Villes. Their colors agreed with tliost* of the goals. Each si<le. 
W'as led by a captain, who directed the play. The contest was for a 
flag, for which three successive games were played. The game 
appeared to be open, fre.e for all. without reference to number: but 
in more formal matches the sides are tMjualized and regulated. Ihe 
ball was put in play at the center flag, being tossed high in the air, 
and caught on the uplifted ball sticks. Then there was a wild rush 
across the field, the object Inung to secui-e and carry the ball and toss 
it against the tin plate, making a plat. The game was played with 
much vigor and no little violent. A blow across the shins w ith a 
racket is permissible, and broken heads are not uncommon. 1 la\ 
usually continues until dark, and, at the clos<*, the winners sing Creole 
songs, reminding one of flic custom at the close of the Choctaw game. 
Raquette was formerly much played by the Creoles, and the present 
negro clubs perpetuate the names of the opposing clubs of old Creole 
days. 

Muskogee. Eufaula, Indian Territory. (Cat. no. 38065. Free* Mu- 
seum of Science and Art, Uuivei*sity of Pennsylvania.) 

Pair of rackets (figure 775), 371 in***!'**^ 

sapling, cut thin at the end, which is curved over to form a 
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kind of scoop, the cut end lieing bound to the body of the stick 
by thongs. The spoon at the end is crossed by two twisted 
thongs, with a longitudinal thong running through the middle. 
Made by Matawa Karso and collected by Mr W. H. Ward in 
1891. 

According to Tuggle,® the Creeks and Seminoles have stories of 
ball games by birds against fourfooted animals. In one story the 
bat is rejected by both sides, but is finally accepted by the four- 
footed animals on account of his having teeth, and enables them to* 
win the victory from the birds. 



Fia. 775. Rackets; lenprths, inchos; Musko»;ec Indians, Indian Territ^^ry; cat, no. 88065, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Muskogee . ( reorgi a . 

Tieno Laiuionniero ^ wrote as follows in 1562 : 

They play at hull in this manner; they set up a tree in the midst of a 
place which is 8 or fathoms hii^h, in tlie top whereof there is set a square mat 
made of reeds or bulrushes, which whosoever hittetb in playing thereat, winneth 
the game. 

John Bartrain ' says: 

The hall play is esteemed the most noble and manly exercise; this game is 
exhibited in an extensive level plain, usually contiguous to the town; the in- 
habitants of one town play against another, in consequence of a challenge, when 
the yoiitli of both sexes are often eiigugeci and sometimes stake their whole 
substance. Hero they perform amazing feats of strength and agility ; the game 
primrlpally consists in taking and carrying off the ball from the opposite party, 
after being hurled into the air, midway between two high pillars, which are the 
goals, and the party who bears off the hall to their pillar wins the game; each 
person having a racquet, or hurl, which is an implement of a very curious con- 
struction, somewhat resembling a ladle or little hoop-net, with a handle near 
3 feet in length, the hoop and handle of wood, and the netting of thongs of raw- 
hide, or tendons of an aiiimai, 

1'he foot-ball is likewise a favorite, manly diversion with them. Feasting 
and dancing in the s<iuare at evening ends all their games. 

Maj. Caleb Swan ^ says: 

Their ball-plays are manly and require astonishing exertion, but white men 
have been found to excel the best of them at that exercise; they therefore sel- 
dom or never admit a white man into the ball-ground. Legs' and arms have often 

'* Quoted by Mooney in Myths of the Cherokee. Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 454, 1900. 

* Hakluyt’s Voyages, v. 13, p. 413, Edinburgh, 1889. 

^ Travels through Norih and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida,, p. 508, 
Philadelphia, 1791. 

* Schoolcraft, Information respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, pt. 5, p. 277, Philadelphia, 1853. 
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be<*n brok<^n in thoir ball-plays* Imt no roseiitiutnitH follow aii »KvliU*nt of this 
kind. 

The women and men both attend them in largo mimbers, as a kind of gala; 
and beta often run as high as a good horse or an wiuivalent of skins. 

J. M. Stanley?® in his Catalogue of Portraits of North Aniorican 
Indians, describes under no. lb, Tah-Coo-Sah Fixico, or Pilly llardjo, 
chief of one of the Creek towns: 

The dress In which he is painted is that of a ball-player as they at first apjx^ar 
upon the grounds. During the play they divest themselves of all their nnia- 
mentSy which are usually displayed on these oeeasions* for the purpose of betting 
on the results of the play: sucli Is tludr passion for betting that the opposing 
parties frequently bet from five hundred to a thousand dollars on a single game. 

Col. Mariniis Willett ^ says : 

This day I crossed the Toloposa and went 5 miles to see a most superb hall 
play. There were about eighty t)layers on a side*. I'he men, women, and ehil 
dren, from the neighboring towns, were assembled upon this occasion, rhclr 
api)eHrance was splendid; all the paths leading to the place were filled witli 
people; some on foot, some on horseback. Tho i>lay was (ondmtfMl with as 
much order and deconmi as the nature (»f things would admit of. Tlie play is 
set on foot by one town sending a ciiallenge to another; if the chalhmge he 
acceptetl, the time and place are fixed on, and the whole night l>efore tin* play 
is employed by the parties in daiudiig, and some other ceremonious ia*c‘pa rations. 
On the morning of the play, the players on both sides paint and decorate thon- 
selves, in the same manner as when they are going to war. Tims dccorat<Ml, 
and strlpiHid of all such clothing as would encumber them, tlK\v set out for I la* 
appointed field. The time of their arrival is so eontriv(H.l, tlint tlie parties arrive 
near the field at the same time; and when they get within al»out half a mile. 
In a direction op|x»slte to each other, you hear the sound of the war song atid 
the yell ; when, presently, the parties apiiear in full trot, as if fiercely about to 
encounter in fight. In this manner they meet and soon hcK*ome intermingled 
together, dancing while the noise continues. Silence then succeeds: each player 
places himself opfxisite to his antagimist. The rackets which they use are then 
laid against each other, in the center of the ground appointed for the game. 
They then proceed to measure a distance of :itK) yards, ir»0 each way, from the 
center, where they erect two imles, through which the ball must pass, to count 1. 
The play is commenced by the balls being thrown up In the air, from tlic <*en' 
ter; every player then, with his rackets, of which each has two. endeavors b) 
catch the ball, and throw it between the imles; each side laboring to tfirow il 
between the poles towards their own towns; ami every time this can iu* snvoin 
plished, it counts 1. The game Is usually from 12 to 2d. This was lost by tin* 
cballetigers* Large beta are made upon these o<*cuslons; and great strength, 
agility, and dexterity are displayed. The w’hole of the present c*xhlhillon was 
grand and well conducted. It sometimes happens that the inhabitants of a 
town game away at these plays all their clothes, oruamenls. and horses. 
Throughojat the whole of the game the women are constantly on the alert, with 
bottles and gourds filled with drink, watching every opportunity to supply the 
players. 

* Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collect ions, v. 2. p. 13, 3^02. 

* A Narrativo of the Military Actions of Colonel Marlniis Willett, i>. lOS, Now \ork. 

im. 
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Srmtnole. Florida. (Cat. no. 18497, 19841, Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Packets and ball, the rackets (figure 777) saplings bent to 
form a scoop-shaped hoop, the ends lashed together 
for a handle, the huup crossed by two thongs tied at 
right angles; the ball (figure 776), of two colors, one 
hemisphere light, the other dark, 
made of buckskin, with median seam ; 
diameter, iJJ iiudies. 

The rackets were collected by Mr Henry 

[ Iff ' ' ^ Hugh L. 

^'^illoughby in 1896. Mr Bryant gives 
the name of the rackets as tokonhay. 



Fig. 776. Ball; diameter, iticlieB; Seminole ludiann, Florida; <;at. no. 10841, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pig. 777. Rackets; length, 13 inches; Seminole Indians, Florida; cat. no. 18407, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 778. Backet; length, 33 im^hes; Seminole Indians, Indian Territory; cat. no. 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Fig. 770. Ball rai'.ket; length, 86 inches; Nishinam Indians, California; from 
sketch by Dr J. W. Hudson. 

Indian Territory. (Cat. no. ^ American Mu- 

stMim of Natural History.) 

Ball stick (figure 778), made of hickory, one end cut flat 
and turned over to form a spoon-shaped i*eceptacle, 
which is crds.sed by two thongs at right angles; length, 
33 inches. Collected by Dr William Jones in 1901. 

Pir.TITNAN STOCK 


I Nishinam. Mokelumne river, 12 miles south of Placer- 
Ville, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describe.s the following game under 
Fig. 778. jiajne of patai kato : . 

Pa'*tal Is the general name for the flail basket naed in harvesting seed; ka- 
tUm', sling. The Implements are a ball of buckskin, 3 Inches in diameter, fliled 
with deer hair, called p&s'-ko, and n single club [figure 770], ku-nOn'-teA, 3 teet 
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in length, with its recurved lower end netted. There are four player.s to a side, 
each side having its captain. The ball is plac-ed in the (renter of the field. 20 
feet distant from the captains. The umpire ejills Ha : *• for tlie start. The 
goals, 500 yards apart, consist of wooden arches, 4 feet apart at bottom and 
0 feet high. 

No interference is permitted, under penalty of individual stakes. 

SALISIIAN STOCK 

Skokomish. British Columbia. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout « mentions two kinds of ball pinn^s, kekqua 

and tequila. 

The former was a kind of lacrosse, and the ball was caught and thrown vvitli 
an instrument similar to the lacrosse stick. 

Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamck). British Columbia. 

James Teit says: 

The other game was similar to that of ** lacrosse^*' "^i here were two sides and 
a goal for each, marked by stones or wooden pegs, or l>y long stake's lialf the 



Fig. 7S(V/. 

height of a man or more. The hall was like that used in th(‘ 
other game. It was pla(‘ed in the middle of tlie ground. l>e- 
tween the two goals, and the object of either party was to drive 
it through the other’s goal. This was done by lifting and 
throwing it with the toe, or by striking it with (he slicks 
which the players held in their hands. These sticks were 
about H ftH't long, and had a very crooked head [fig- 
ure TSdal, so that the players (.•ould catch the hall 
with them and throw it from them toward the 
goal of the enemy. Many men ran with the 
hall held in the crook of the stick until 
8topi)ed by an opponent, when they threw 



Fig. 780f>. 

Fig. 780 a, b. Ball sticks: lengths, JJ3^ and 28 inches; Thomiisoii Indians, British <.’oliiinl)iH; cat. 
no. xHti American Museum c»f Natural History. 


the ball toward the Intended goal. Others preferred. If tliey had a cliaiice, to 
lift the ball with the toe, and before it fell strike or catch it wltli tlieir stick. 
One man always tried to take the hall from his opikhkmU with his stick. 

•Notes OD the Sk’qfi'mie of British Columbia. Report of the Seventieth Meeting <»f the 
Brltlih Aasoclatloa for the Advancement of Science, p. 488, IiOiub>u, looo. 

>The Thompaon Indiana of nrltish Columbln. Memoirs of the Amcrlcnu Museum of 
Natural History, whole series, v. 2, p. 277, New York, 1900. 

24 ®T« — 05 M 39 
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VVlien Itendinf); the end of the Htiek to the desired crook, bark atring was used, 
fonnectlng the hitter to the straight part of the stick. Some Indians played 
with the strings still attached, thinking to get a better hold of tlie ball, but this 
was considered unfair. In some games all the players used crooks with nets 
Mimilar to those of lacrosse sticks [figure 7S05]. Often a guard stick was 
used to protect the ball from the players of the opposite party [figure 781]. 
Any i>ersoii who touched the ball with his hands while playing went immedi- 
ately out of the game. Sometimes, to the amusement of the men, the women 
were [lersuadwl to i)lay the game. Within the last few years this game has 
fallen altogether Into disuse. 

The Lower Thompsons had a ball game In which the ball was thrown up by 
one player. The player who caught it ran with it until overtaken by another 
player, who In his turn ran with It until a certain goal was reached. . . . 

Another boys* game was to take a pebble about 3 inches in diameter and cov- 
erctl with skin, and roll It down a hillside. Other players with scoojMiets, 
alH)iit 1 f<K)t long (including the handle), stood at the bottom, and each tried to 
catch the bounding ball as It reached him. The nets were made of a pliable 
stick or wand, bent over the top so as to form a circle, whlcU was filled with a 
netting of bark twine. A game similar to the last was played with a skin- 
covered ball, to which a short toggle was attached [figure 782tt]. The players 
held a kind of hoop with handle [figure 782 h, cj, by means of which they tried 
to catch the ball by its toggle. 


M M in 


Fig. 781. Stick for protecting bull; length, 28[ inches; Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamnk), 
British C^olumbia; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 


Thompson Indians (Nti.akyapamuk). Thompson and Fraser 
rivers, Brilisli Columbia. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout “ says: 

They were fond of games, like their neighbors, and utilized the level, grns.sy 
river benches for various games of ball. One of these games, suk'-kuMila'-ka, 
was not unlike our own game of football. The players were divided, as with us. 
Into two groups, and at each end of the field was a goal formed by two iniles 
planted several feet asunder. The play tMimmenced from the middle of the field, 
and the object was to get the hall through the goal of their advei’sarles. The 
ball was made from some kind of tree fungus, cut round, and covereil with elk- 
hide. I could not learn anything of the rules of the game: nor was my inform- 
ant certain whether the feet or hands, or both, were used In propelling the ball. 


SIOUAN STOCK 

Assinibotn* Fort Union, Montana. 

In a report to Isaac I. Stevens, governor of Washington Territory, 
on the Indian tribes of the ripper Missouri, by Edwin T. Denig, a 
manuscript in the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
after a description of the game of shinny, occurs this passage : 

Another mode of playing the game is by catching the ball In a network at- 
tached to the end of the stick, over a small hoop a little larger than the ball. 

« Notes on the N*tlapamuq of British Oohimbla. Report of the Sixty-ninth Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 607, London, 1900. 
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They oat<‘h It in thl6( net ns it flies Ihrengh the nlr nnti throw it from one to the 
other towards either goai. The man wiio eatt hes can nin witli tlie ball toward 
the limit until he is overtaken by one on the other side, when lie tlirows it as far 
as he can on its way, wliich is continued by the* others. 


Catawba. South Carolina. 

Mrs R. E. Dunbar, of Tjeslie, 
York county, South Carolina, 
informs the writer " that the 
Catawba do not jtlay any of 
their old games. They used to 
play a game with two sticks 
and a ball. The sticks were 
hollowed out like a largt' 
wooden spoon. The ball must 
not touch the hand or the 
ground, but must Ite thrown and 
kept in the air with the sticks. 
Any nMmt)er in excess of two 
could play. This game was 
called wahumwah. 





PlO. 788 a, 6, c. Balls and latching hoops; lengths of hoops, 88t and ai»l inches; Thompson 
Indians (Ntlakyapamuk), British Columbia; cat. no. 4iSR. American Museum of 

Natural History. 


Dakota (Santee). Minnesota. 

Dr Walter J. Hoffman ^ wrote: 

The game played by the Dakota Indians of the upper Missouri was probalily 
learned from the OJlbwa, as these two tribes have been upon amicable terms for 
many years; the ball sticks are Identical In cfinstruction, and the rjiiim' is played 
in the same manner. Soinetinies, however, the goals at either end of tlie 
ground consist of two heaps of blankets about 20 feet apart, between which the 
ball Is passed. 


*In a letter, dated Bepteral)er 1, inoi. 

^Hemarks on Ojibwa Bair Flay. The Amerlcun AiuhropoioglHi. v. :i, p. isoo. 
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When the Dakotan play a game, the village Is equally divided into sides. A 
player offers as a wager some article of clothing, a robe, or a blanket, when an 
opponent lays down an object of equal value. This parcel Is laid aside and the 
next two deposit their stakes, and so on until all have concluded. The game 
then begins, two of the three Innings deciding the issue. 

When the women play against the men, five of the women are matched against 
one of the latter. A mixed game of this kind Is very amusing. The fact that 
among the Dakota women are allowed to participate in the game is considered 
excellent evidence that the game Is a l)orrowed one. Among most other trllies 
women are not even allowed to touch a ball stick. 

The players frequently hang to the belt the tall of a deer, antelope, or some 
other fleet animal, or the wings of swift-flying birds, with the idea that through 
those they are endowed with the swiftness of the animal. There are, however, 
no special preparations preceding a game as feasting or fasting, dancing, etc. — 
additional evidence that the game Is less regarded among this people. 

Mr Philander Prescott « gives the following account of the ball 
game in Schoolcraft : 

Rail plays are played by both men and women, and heavy bets depend on the 
Issue. 1 believe there Is but one kind of ball playing. One village plays against 
another. The boundaries are near a half mile. The ball Is started from the 
middle. Each [)arty strives to got the ball over the respei^tive boundaries ; for 
Instance, the boundaries are east and west; one party or village will try to 
carry the ball west and the other east. If a village or party gets the ball over 
the eastern boundary, they change sides, and the next time they have to try and 
get it over the western boundary; so, if the same party propels It over the 
western boundary, they win one game; and another bet is played for. The ball 
Is carvtvl and thrown In a stick about 2 or S feet long, with a little circle at the 
end to assist In picking It up. This hoop has some buckskin cords across to keep 
the ball In. 1 have known an Indian to throw the ball over the boundaries hi 
three throws. When it is seen flying through the air, there is a great shout and 
hurra by the spectators. They sometimes pick up the ball, and nm over the 
lines without being overtaken by any of the i>pposite party. Then a great shout 
is raised again, to urge on the players. Horses, guns, kettles, blankets, wam- 
pum, caliccj, beads, etc., are bet. This game is very laborious and occasionally 
the players receive some hard blows, either from the club or ball. I once saw a 
man almost killed with the ball. He stood In front of the player that was 
going to throw the hall, who threw with great force and aimed too low. The 
hall struck the other In the side, and knocked him senseless for some time. As 
to the effe(?t8, I do not perceive that any serious evil results, If we except the 
gambling. Ball is generally played in May and June, and in winter. 

Schoolcraft^ says: 

Ball playing. — This game is played by the northwestern Indians In the winter 
season, after the winter hunts are over, and during summer, when, the game be- 
ing unfit to kill, they amuse themselves with athletic sports, games of chance, 
dances, and war. The game is played by two parties, not necessarily equally 
divided by numbers, but usually one village against another, or one large village 
may challenge two or three smaller ones to the combat. When a challenge is 
accepted, a day is appointed to play the game ; ball-bats are made, and each party 

Information respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the TJniled States, pt. 4, p. 64, Philadelphia, 1856. 

Mbld., pt. 2, p. 78. 1852. 
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assembles Its whole force of old men, young men, and boys. The women never 
play in the same game with the men. Heavy bets are made by individuals of 
the opposite sides. Horses, guns, blankets, buffalo-mlies, kettles, and trinkets 
are freely staked on the result of the game. When tlie parties are asseml)le(l 
on the ground, two stakes are placed about a quarter of a mile apart, and the 
game commences midway between thorn ; the object <>f each party being to get 
the ball beyond the limits of its opponents. The game commences by one of the 
old men throwing the ball in the air, when all rush forward to catch it In their 
ball-bats before or after it falls to the gnaind. Tho one who catclies it throws 
it in the direction of the goal of the oiqiosliig party, when, if It be cauglit by one 
of the same side, it is ajiilinucd In that direction, and so on until It is thrown 
beyond the limits ; but if caught by an opponent, it Is thrown back in the oppo^ 
site direction. In Ibis way, tlie ball is often kept all day betwoim the two Ixanid- 
arles. neither party being al)le to get i( beyond t!\e limit of the other. When 



Flo. 7SJi. tiantoo Dakota Ixidiau ball-pluy on tho ict?, MiniK'-sula; from Schoolrrntt 

one has caught the hall, ho has tho right, l>oforo throwing it, to run towards the 
limits until he is overtaken by tho other party, wlien, l>eing compelled to throw 
it* he endeavors to semi it lii the direction of some of Ids own party, to bo 
caught by some one of them, who eontinnes sending it in the same directi*)!). 

Figure 783 represents a ball play on the ice. Tlie young man has the hall in 
his ball-bat, and is running with it towaivl tlie llndls of the other side, jnirsiuMl 
by all the other players. 

Fig. 784 represents a ball play on the prairies in summer. The hall is on 
the ground and all are rushing forward to catch it with their hall-bats, not being 
allowed to touch it with their hands. 

The ball is carved from a knot, or made of baked < lay covered with rawhide 
of the deer* The ball-bat ... is from 3 to 4 feet long; one end bent up 
In a circular form of about 4 inehes in diameter, in which is a net-work made 
of rawbido or sinews of the deer or buffalo. 
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pj. I). Neill ® says : 

The favorite and luont exeltloK game of the Dakota is ball playing. It appears 
to bo nothing more than a game which was often playetl by the writer In schobl- 
boy days and which was callc^d shinny. A smooth pbu*e is chosen on the prairie 
or frozen river or lake. Ea<‘h player has a stl<*k 3 or 4 feet long and <*rooked 
at the lower end. with deer strings tied across, forming a sort of ix)cket. The 
ball is made with a rounded knot of wood, or clay covered with hide, and Is 
supposed to possess supernatural iiiinlltles. Stakes are set at a distance of a 
quarter or a half a mile, as bounds. Two parties are then formed, and. the ball 
being thrown up in the <»enter, the contest is for one party to carry the ball from 
the other beyond one of the Itounds. Two or three hundred men are sometimes 
engaged at once. On a summer’s day, to see them rushing to and fro, painted 
in divers <H)lors, with no article of apparel, with feathers in their heads, hells 



Fio. 784. Santco Dakota Indian ball-play on the prairie, Minnesota; from Schoolcraft. 


around their wrists, and fox and wolf tails dangling behind, Is a wild and noisy 
spectacle. The eyewitnesses among the Indians bedtime more Interested In the 
success of one or the other of the parties than any crowd at a horse race, and 
frequently stake their last piece of proiierty on the issue of the game. 

Dakota (Yankton ax). Devils lake, North Dakota. (Cat. no. 

60302, 60395, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Stick of hickory terminating in a ring which supports a buckskin 
thong net, and a buckskin ball filled with deer hair. These 
specimens were collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey, who 
gives the name of the stick as chianyankapi, and that of the ball 
as tahpa. 

Dakota Land and Dakota Life. Collections of the Minnesota Mlstorleal Society, v. It 
p. 281, St Paul, 1872, 
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Iowa. Missouri. 
George Catliu ® says : 


Two byes, or goals, ore established, at thro«> or four liiindre<l yards from eueli 
other, by erecting two iwles In the ground for eaeb. 4 or feet arairt, between 
which It Is the strife of either i>arty to force tiie l>ail (it having he<>n thrown up 
nt a point halfway between) I)y catching it in a iltlie iioop. or racket, at Ihe end 
of a stick, 3 feet in length, held In botli hands as tliey run, 
throwing the ball tin Iniinensc distance when tht'.v g<‘t II 


In the stick. 'I'he game is always itlayed over an extensive 
prairie or meadow. 

Catlin says also: 

Previous to commencing on the exciting game of linll, as 
the goods ttf till playing are more or less tit stake, each 
party must tieeds Itnmke the aid of su|iern:itural influence 
to their respective sltles ; and for this puriMi.se tliey give 
a very pretty dtuice. In which, as In the Scalp Dance, tlic 
women take -a part, giving neat iind curious effect to tlie 
scene. In most of tlie tribes this dance is given at inter- 
vals of every half hour or so. during the night inevious to 
the tilay, preimring the minds and iMxlies of tlie players 
for this exciting sctme, uiKin which they enter in the morn- 
ing with empty stomachs and decide before they leave tlie 
ground to eat. 

Otg. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 71104, Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Ball covered with buckskin (figure 785), 2-} inches 
in diameter, and racket, a stick 40 inches in 
length with end bent to form a spoon-shaptMl 
hook, which is laced with buckskin. Collected 
in 1902 by Dr George. A. Dorsey. 

Winnebago. Wisconsin. (Cat. no. 22151), 221()0, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 

Wooden ball (figure 786), 3 inches in diameter, per- 
forated with six holes at right angles, and a 
racket (figure 787), length 26J inches, con- 
sisting of a sapling cut and IxMit at the strik- 
ing end to form a hoop, which is laced with a 
throng and a cord crossing at right angles. 
Collected by Mr T. R. Roddy. 



The ball stick is called cha-pu-uuu-ii. The IkiII. wu-kl-ltkl. l.«i perforated with 
boles In order to sound wlieii flying tlirough the air. 


•The George (’atlln Indlnu Oallery, p. JOl, tSST. Anuual Ueport of the Smillmonliiii 
Institution for 1880, 1S87. 
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Caleb Atwater ** (1829) says: 

They also play ball, in which siKirt great numbers engage, on each side, and 
the siiectators bet largely on each side, 'fhe articles played for are placed in 
view of those who play the game. These ('onslst of beads, paints, Jewels, etc. 
This game Is very animated and excites great interest. 

In regard to the Winnebago in Wisconsin, Mr Reuben G. Thwaites ^ 
says: 

The vigorous game of lacrosse — nowadays familiar to patrons of state and 
county fairs of this section, at which professional bands of Chippewas exhibit 
(heir skill — was. In earlier days, much played by the Winnebagoes. It was 
usually played at La Crosse — Prairie la Crosse deriving its name from this 
fact -during the general rendezvous after the wlntoCs hunt. The Winnebagoes 
having always clung to the water-courses and heavy timber, during their 
winter’s trapping and hunting, would float down the rivers to La Crosse, and 
there have their feasts and lacrosse games, meet the traders, and indulge in a 
big spree. Occasionally they played lacrosse In their villages, but this was not 
cxjmmon. It was coiisidertHl to be more especially a spring festival game. 
I never hear, nowadays, of the Wlswnsiii Winnebagoes playing It, and in fact I 
never saw it in this state, but when I was at the mission on Turkey river 
I frequently saw the Indians there indulge in it. . . . These games were 
always for heavy stakes in goods. 



Pig. 780. 

Pio. 786, Ball; diameter, 3 inches; Winnebago Indians, Wisconsin; cat. no. 22159, Free Mnsoum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pto. 787. Racket; lengt.h, 201 inche.s; Wiunolmgo Indians, Wisconsin; cat. no. 22100, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Shinny 

Shinny i# especially a woman’s game, Init it is also played by men 
alone (Assiniboin, Yankton, Mohave, Walapai), by men and women 
alone (Sauk and Foxes, Tewa, Tigua), by men and women together 
(Sauk and Foxes, Assiniboin), by men against women (Crows). It 
may be regarded as practically universal among the tribes throughout 
the United States. As in racket, the ball may not be touched with Ihe 
hand, but is both batted and kicked with the foot. A single bat is 
ordinarily used, but the Makah have two, one for striking and the 
other for carrying the ball. The rackets are invariably curved, and 
usually expanded at the striking end. In some instances they are 
painted or carved. 

« The Indians of the Northwest, p. 118, Columbus. 1860. 

* The Wisconsin Winnebagoes. Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
V. 12, p. 420, Madison, 1892. 
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The ball is either of wood, commonly a knot, or of buck 
wooden bail occurs chiefly on the Pacific coast and in the 
The buckskin ball is generally used by the Eastern 
and Plains trilies, and is commonly flattened, with 
a median seam, the opposite sides la'ing painted 
sometimes with diffemit coloi*s. The Xavaho use a 
bag-shaped ball. I'he goals consist of two posts or 
stakes at the ends of the field, or two blankets spreatl 
side by side on the ground (('rows) ; again a single 
post is used (Menominee, Shuswap, Omaha) or 
lines drawn at the ends of the field over which the 
ball must be forced (Xavaho, Eskimo, Omaha, 
Makah). The distance of the goals is not rec(»rded, 
except among the Miwok (iOO yards), the Omaha 
(300 yards). Mono (1.400 yards ami return), and 
the Makah (200 yards). 

In a California form of the game the players 
were lined up along the course and struck tla'ir ball 
along the line, the game corresponding with one in 
which the ball was kicked, struck, or tossc<l, played 
by the same tribe. 

The game of shinny is freipiently rehu’red to in 
the myths. It was commonly played without any 
particular ceremony. Among th<‘ Makah it was 
played at the time of the captur*' of a whale, the 
ball being made from a soft bone of that animal. 

The shinny stick may be regarded as analogous to 
the club of the War Gods. 


skin. The 
.'Southwest. 


A 


AnoONyriAN STOCK 


Abapaho. Cheyenne and .\rapaho reservation, 

Oklahoma. 

Mr James Mooney " describes the woman's game 
of gugahawat, or shinny, played with curved sticks 
and a ball like a baseball (figure TS.S). calk'd gaa- 
w&'ha, made of buffalo hair and covered with buck- 
skin. 

Two stakes ar^ set up ns jcoals at oitlier end of the 
ground, and the object of each party is to tlrivc tlic hall 
through the goals of the other. Kach iniiini; is a j:anic. HUinuy iwii 

-hjt i! a«‘i Arapiiho 

Mr Mooney gives tUe Cheyeime name ot this game Oklahoma; 

as ohonistuis. 


■TIm Ohoat-dance ReliKion. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 

Pt 2, p. 064, 1806. 
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Arapauo. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. .%974, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ball covered with buckskin (figure 789), flattened, with median seam, 
one face painted with a cross, dividing it into quarters, the 
other with a similar cross, the quarters each containing two dots, 
with a T-shaped mark l)etween; diameter, 4 inches. Three 
metal dangles are attached to the center of one face. There is 
a thong loop for susptmsion. Collected by the. writer in 1900. 

Wind River rcHC'rvtttion, Wyoming. (Free Museum of Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 30976. Shinny stick (figure 791), bosh, curved at the end 
and painted red and bhie; length, 40 inches. Ball (figure 790) 
covered with buckskin, with median seam, one face painted red 
and one green ; diam<‘t<*r, 34 inches. 



FIK.TWI. 

Fto, 789. Shinny ball; diamoter, 4 inchoB; An&iiahu Indianis Wind RiTer reBervation, Wyomlngr; 


cat. no. 86074^ Fi*©© Museum of B^dence and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fiu. 71N). Shinny liall; diameter, inchen; Arapaho Indians, Wind River reservation, WyominK; 
cat. no. 3tt070, Free MuBenm of Science and Art, University of Pennaylvania. 

Fio. 791. Shinny stick; length, 40 inchea; Arapaho IndiauB, Wind River reservation, Wyoming; 
cat. no. 30970, Free Museum of Scien<*o and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 71fc{. Shinny ball; diameter, 3| inches; Arapaho Indiana. Wyopilng; cat. no. 300704, United 
States National Museum. 

Cat. no. 3697r». Shinny stick, besh, curved at the end and paintetl 
Avith bands of red and green ; length, 34 inches. 

These were collected by the writer in 1900. 

Wyoming. (United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 200764. Beaded ball (figun‘ 792), made of buckskin, slightly 
flattened, with buckskin thong for suspension; diameter, 3^ 
inches. The ball is completely covered with a ground of white 
gla.ss beads divided by tAvo intersecting lines of red beads into 
four segments, each of Avhich contains a design in colored beads, 
probably niprt?senting conventionalized' anihial figures. The de- 
.signs on opposite sides are alike. 
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Cat. !io. 200705. Beaded hall, similar to the j^remlin^, but only 
partially covered with l)eads. Two intersect iiijr lines of whitV 
and red beads divide the ball into four segments, each of which 
contains a rectangular IxMided design, two o|)posite on<‘s alike of 
white and rc^d beads with green center, and two of dark blue and 
white with green center. It has a loop for suspension. 

Cat. no. 200<63. Beaded ball, entirely covered with beadwork. Two 
bands of white beads surround the ball at right angles, forming 
four segments, two on opposite sides composed of beads of dif- 
ferent colors — pink, white, blue, yellow, red, and green — and two, 
also opposite, of blue beads with a white middle line and colored 
figures on the blue ground. 

The three preceding balls belong to the K. (Iranier collection. 



Fig. 793. Shinny hall: diameter, 4 Cheyenne IndianH, Oklalunna; mt. iin. hVVttT, Unitod 

Stat^'H National Mnnenin. 


Arapah(». Wyoming. 

In the tale of “ Foot-Stnck-tMiild Dr A. Ij. Kroel»or relates how 
a miraculous girl, who is escaping from lier husliiind, a buffalo, and 
from a rock who wished to marry her, threw iij) a ball which she was 
carrying. She first threw the ball, and as it came down kicked it up- 
ward, and her fathers, in turn, rose up. 'I'hen slie threw and kicke,<t 
it for herself. She and her fathers reached the sky in one place. 
They live in a tent covered with stars. 

In Doctor Dorsey’s ** vereiou of the same story the girl disobeys her 
father’s injunction not to leave her tipi to take part in a shinny-ball 
game, and was captured by the hulTalo bull. 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma. (IJnite.d States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 166027. Hide ball (figun* 703). disk-sliaped. with two hide 
faces sewed to a strip at the edge, jjainted brown, with a <lesigii 
of a turkey drawn on one side and on the opposite side a deer, 
with hilLs and pine trees; diameter. 4 inches: thickness. 2 inches. 

■ , *TradttloM of the Arapaho, p. 15ft, i'hlcaKo, Iftft.’i. IblO.. p. li-- 
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Cat. no. 1G5856. Another (figure 794), a flattened sphere with me- 
dian seam, encompassed with thong, with a loop for suspension ; 
diameter, 3 inches. 

Both were collected by Rev. H. R. Voth. 

Cat. no. 1.52903. Shinny stick (figure 796), curved and expanded at 

the end, with incised design of an 
elk and eagle, painted yellow, with 
half the striking end green; length, 
35 inches. Collected by Mr James 
Mooney. 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma. .(Cat. no. 

67443, 6744.5, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Two shinny sticks; length 33^ and 37^ 
inches. Collected by Rev. H. R. 
Voth in 1890. 

The following aj^pcars on the label : 

Use»l la an old Imll Katae which was very seldom playe<l, hut was revlvcjd 
during the Ghost-daace crn/.e auiuag the Cheyenne and Arapnho, with other 
games and coronioul<‘S that had been nearly forgotten. The ball was rolle<l 
ainl struck along the ground, generally within the circle of the dancers. 



Pio. 794. Shinny t)all; diftmetcr, 3 In- 
c'hos; Choyeune IndiauH, Oklahoma; 
cat. no. 165856, United Stato.s Na- 
tional Muneum. 



Fig. 796. Bhinny atick; leu^th, JJ6 inches; Cheyenne Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. iriJJtMiS, United 

States National Museum. 


Cheyenne reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 69979, Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Shinny stick and ball (figure 797); the b.all of buckskin, flattened, 
with median st'am, 33 inches in diameter, and painted red; the 
stick a .sapling, curved at right angles at striking end, 31 inches 
in length. Collected in 1901 by Mr S. C. Simms, who describes 
the game as played by young girls. 

Chippewa. Turtle mountain, North Dakota. (Cat. no. Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. ) 

Buckskin ball, flattened, with median seam, 4^ inches in diameter, 
painted with a cross in red on both faces and a red circle around 
the middle. The ball is very heavy and is probably weighted 
with clay. 

Buckskin hall (figure 798) witli median seam, with a Greek cross in 
yellow beads on one face, a green bead cross on the other, and a 
band of yellow beads around the seam. 
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Curved stick (figure 798), painted red. 24 inches in length. 

These were collected by Dr William Jones in 1903. 

Grosvbnt]^. Fort Belknap reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 00356, 
B'ield Columbian Museum.) 

Buckskin-covered ball with median seam, painted red, 31 inches in 
diameter, and stick made of sapling, curved at one end and 
painted red, 31 inches in length (figure 799). 




PlO, 796. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of ball, 4 inches; lenjjth of sticlc, 8 k inches; Cheyenne 
Indians, Montana; cat. no. 60648, Field Columbian Museum. 

Piu. 797. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of btill, 8l inches; length of stick, 81 inches: C'heyonne 
Indians, Montana: cat. no. 60070, Field Columbian Museum. 

Pig. 708. Shinny ball and stick; diam».'tt>r of Imll, 4^ inches; length of stick, ;24 inches; Chiiv 
pewa Indiana, Turtle mountain. North Dakota; cat.no. American Mu.seumof Natural His- 
tory. 

Pig. 799. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of ball, 81 inches; length of stick, 81 inches; (4ros- 
▼entre Indians, Montana; cat. no. fKKffW, Field (\4lumbian Museum. 

These were collected in 1900 by Dr (leorgc A. Dorsi-y, wlio dcscril^es 
them as used in the game of shinny, kakuwaasothi, a game of ball 
played with a curved .stick and a buckskin-covered ball. kawa. slightly 
flattened on two sides. 

Formerly this was a popular game among the ytiung men of the tribe, wlio 
played among themselves or against a team representing some rival tribe. The 
object of the game was to advance tlie ball by batting it with .sticks to some 
goal, against the effort of the upi>osing team. 
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(iRosvENTREs. Fort Belloiap rewrvation, Montana. (American Mu- 
.senm of Natural History.) 

Fat. no. Buckskin ball with median seam, painted yellow, 

with a bear’.s foot in green on one face; diameter, 3 inches. 

Cat. no. f4s»' Buckskin ball w'ith median .seam, one .side i)ainted 
red, with a cros.s, the other dark ; diameter, inches. 

Cat. no. yyi- Buckskin ball with median scam, a cross in red quill 
work on one face, a bow and arrow on the other; diameter, 2^ 
inches. 

Cat. no. iJfrc i^hinny stick, curved at the end; length, 2 feet 3 
inches. 

These specimens were colle<!ted by Dr A. L. Kroeber. 

Menominee. Wisconsin. 

Dr Walter J. Hoffman “ wrote: 

The women formerly i)lnyod a game of hall in which two aides, composed of 
unlimited numbers, would oppose each other. At €»iieh end of the ball ground, 
which was several hundivd yards in lenj^th. a |>ole was ortHded. to serv(» as a 
goal. Many of the players would surround their resjieetive goals, while the 
Rtrongest and most active women, playiiig aliout the middle of the ground, 
would endeavor to obtain the ball and throw it toward their opi)onents’ goal. 
The ball was made of dtHU* hair tightly wrapped with thongs of buckskin, and 
covered with the same material. It measured about .*1 inches In diameter. The 
women used sticks with a slight curve at the striking end. instead of a hoop, as 
on the sti<*ks used by the men. 

Tlic game was more like the well-known game of shinny than anything else, 
with the addition of having to cause the ball to strike the goal instead of being 
merely knocked across a certain score line. The guardians of the goals were 
expec.ded to prevent the ball from touching the post, and a good strike might 
send it away over the active players’ heads, far toward their opponents^ goal. 

Powhatan. Virginia. 

William Strachey ^ wrote : 

A kind of exercise they have amongst them much like that which boys call 
bandy in English. 

Sauk and Foxes. Iowa. (Cat, no. American Museum 

of Natural History.) 

Leather-covered ball (figure 800) with median seam, flattened, 5 inches 
in diameter, and stick (figure 800), a sapling, curved at the 
striking end, 41 inches in length. 

Collected by Dr William Jones, who describes them as used in the 
game of ice hockey. Men and women play apart or together. The 
goals are lines on opposite sides, across which the balls must be driven 
from either side to count. 

» 

« The Menomlni IndianM. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pt. 1, 
p. 244, 18&6. 

^The Hfatory of Travalle into Virginia Brlttanla. Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 
p. 77, London, 1849. 
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Mikonotunne and Mishikhwittmetijnne. Silelz reservation, Ore- 
gon. 

A. W. Chase says : 

One of the national sanies ix oxtroiiu*ly liiterestiiiiBj, It is generally played l^v 
rival tribes, anti is identieal with tlint in V4>gue ainongst our school-boys called 
hookey. Sides being ihosen, each endeavors to drive a hard hall of pine w<s)d 
around a stake and in different ^lirections. 

Navaho. Now Mexico. (Ciat. no. onno, Unilcd Slates National 
Museum.) 

Buckskin ball (figure 801), bag shaped, with drawstring; diameter, 
14 inches. Collected by Dr Edwanl Palmer. ' 



Fig. WW. 

PiQ. IJOO. Ball and stick for ice h<x*key; aiameter of ball, 5 inchcB; length of stick, 41 inches; 

Sauk and Fox Indians, Iowa; cal. no, American Museum of Natural History. 

Fia. 801. Shinny ball; diameter. inches; Navah«» Indians, Now Mexico; cat. no. WKia. Ignited 
States National Museum. 

Fig. 802. Shinny stick; length, US inches; Navaho IndiaiiH, Arizona: cat. nt). WSW. Brooklyn 
Institute Museum. 

-Chin Lee, Arizona. (Cat. no. lirooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Ball stick (figure 802), a peeled sajiling curved at the sti'iking (‘iitl, 
with baric at the handle: length. inches. C()llecte<l hy tlie 
wxiter in 1003. 

!Dr Washington Matthews deseriWs the game of tsol, or ball, as the 
last of the games played by the young llatst'hogan with the gamliling 
god Nohoilpi.® 

« Overland Monthly, v. p. t:W. San Frnmlsioo. ISfiP. 

^Navaho Legends, p. 84, Boston. is{)7. 
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The object was to hit the ball so that it would fall beyond a certain line. 

1 will win this game for you/’ said the little biM TsilkAH, for I will hide 
within the ball and fly with it wherever I want to go. Do not hit the ball hard; 
give it only a light tap, and depend on mo to carry it.” ... On the line 
over which the ball was to be knocked all the people were assembled; on one 
wide were those who still remained slaves; on the other side were the freed- 
men aiui those who had come to wager themselves, hoping to rescue their 
kinsmen. No/iollpi bet on this game the last of his slaves and his own person. 
Tiie gambler struck his ball a heavy blow, but it did not reach the line; the 
stranger gave his but a light tap, and the bird within it flew with it far beyond 
tlic line, whereat the released captives JumiHHl over the line and Joined their 
I>eople. 

Nav a HO. 8t Michael, Arizona. 

Reverend Father Berard Haile writes as follows in a personal 
letter : " 

III shinny, ndashdllkai, the ball bears the same name, jol, as in the tossed 
and batted ball game. The stick is the reversed ball stick ; however, the Ailing 
of the ball is somewhat dlflCerent, for it is put In a small leather pouch and 
then sewed at the end and not in the center. This seems immaterial. Shinny 
Is played according to the rules which regulate the game of tossed and batted 
ball regarding time of year, etc. The Navaho prefer long distances [figure 803] 
between tbe opposing lines. The object is to bring the shinny ball over the 
opixment’s line. Whoever is su<‘ce8sful first is the winner. The stick is also 

Players ; one or two miles Players 

Fio, 803. Plan of shinny ball flohi; Navaho Indians, 8t Michael, Arietta. 

called be-aka'li, and the origin of the game is the same as that of tossed and 
batted ball. 


Tsetsaiit. I^ortland inlet, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas^ mentions these people playing a game with a ball 
of cedar bark. 

CADDOAN STOCK 

Arikara. Oklahoma. 

Dr George A. Dorsey,^ in the origin of the Ankara, describes them 
as coming in their journeying to a great lake where they had their 
village for some time. 

They made games at this place. The first game they played was the shinny 
ball and four sticks. The land was marked out by four sticks, which Inclosed 
an oblong extending from east to west. Each side trietl to force the ball 
through the other’s gojil When one side was beaten it immediately began to 
kill those of the other side. 


" .Tune 27, 1902. 

* Fifth R.eport on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Slxty-flfth Meeting of 
tbe British Association Tor the Advancement of Science, p. 668, T.ondon, 1895. 

Traditions of the Arikara, p. 16, Washington, 1904. 
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Pawnee. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. .'>5)384, Field Columbian Mu.seum.) 

Buckskin ball (figure 804), in<‘hes in diameter, flattened, with 
median seam and painted with eoneentrio rings in color on both 
faces; on one face an outside ring of green, then red, black, an<l 
white, with yellow in the center; on the other, black, yellow, 
red, black, yellow, and black in the <-enl(‘r. It has a thong for 
suspension and is accompanied with four slicks (figure 80.')) 





Vift m 

Fto. Shinny ball, diameter, Hi iiudteM, Pawnee IndiaiiH, Okltthoina, eat no WIK4 Field 

Fl^'9S,**^Mn^8ttek8; length, :i4 Inrhog; I>8wn«P Indlnn*, OklnbomK; cut. i... .-KtHM, Kt.dd 

Columbian Mnseuin* „ \ uf t \ 

FlO. a06, 00*1 atlclw and pole for shinny; length of sticks, Hi itiche«; length of pole, » inc es. 

Pawnee Oklahoma; cat. no 89884, Field Columbian MuBoum 


made of saplings about 34 inches in length, eiirved and knohlied 
at the end, and painted in pail's with bands of color near striking 
end; two with a green and a red band, and two with one lod aiic 
two green bands. Also a pole (figure KOf.) 8.“) inches in length, 
with a kind of ferrule at the uiiper end. and the lower end 
pointed, and four stakes, 43 inches in length, designated as 
goal posts. Collected in 1901 by t)r George A. Dorsi‘.v. 


WlOHlTA. Wichita reservation, Oklahoma. (C^d. no. 55)30.'), Tneld 
Columbian Mu.seum.) 

Bttdwkln^covered ball (figure 807). 4 f in 

flcnm and loop for suspension; and j ^ 

curved, with a knot at the end. C ollected by Di g 


'A, Bloiiey. ,, 

« 40 
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Dr A. S. Gatschet has kindly furnished the writer with the follow- 
ing list of words relating to ball, from the Wichita language, obtained 
by him in 1872 : 

Kasins, ball, plural kasritsa or irha kasintsa; kuyatsits, catching; 
kakia ti kasints kuyatsik, somebody catches a ball. 

In his Wichita Tales® Dr George A. Doi“sey relates how the first 
man, Darkness, who began to get power to foretell things after the 
creation of people, told the woman Watsikatsia, made after his image', 
that when he was about to go to a certain being, Man-Never-Known- 
on-Earth, he reached down at his left side with his right hand and 
brought up a ball. Then he reached down with his left hand at his 
right side and brought up a belt. Then he reached down in front, 
touched the ball to the belt, and brought up a shinny stick. He 
took the ball, tossed it up, and stiniok it with the stick. As the ball 
flew, he went with it. Thus guided, he went to the place when? he 
expected to find Man-Never-Known-on-Earth. The object of his 
visit was that power bo given him so that there should be light on the 



Fto. Shinny ball and stick; diameter ot ball, 4 Inches; length ot stick, 34 inches; Wichita 

Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 50905, Field Columbian Museum. 

face of the earth. He tossed and struck the ball again, but not arriv- 
ing at the place, he knew he could not depend upon the ball, and so 
took his bow and arrow and shot an arrow and flew with it. Tliis 
he did a second, third, and fourth time, but without avail. Then he 
remembered he could run. He made one long run and stopped to 
rest. Then he ran again and a third and fourth time. He had made 
twelve trials and knew he was near the place of his journey. 

Later, in the same narrative, it is related how Darkness, arriving 
at a certain village, instituted the game of shinny : 

The crowd came, and he told tbAn they were to have such a game as shinny 
ball. He reached down with bis right hand on his left side and produced a 
ball, and then reached down on his right .side with his left band and brought 
up a shinny stick. These be showed the people and told them they were 
for their use. Then he commanded the i)eople to gather ]ust outside the Til- 
lage at about evenly time, and then be set the time for play. They went as 
he told them. Whm they were all there he tossed thi; ball toward the north 
and traveled with it It went a long ways. When It lit, he pldced It up and 
struck it with the stick and drove the ball back souths then said that, the polht 

• Journal ot American Folk-Lore, v. IS,, p.. 416, 190R 
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where he stootl when he struck the ball would be called “ flowing water ( the 
goal)« Then he took the ball, tossed It, went with It, and again struck It 
southward. Where it hit was the second “ flowing water,” or goal. Between 
these two goals or bases was level ground, and In both directions as far as you 
could see. Then he divided the men into two parties, and placed one at each 
goal. Between these two parties and In the center of the field he placed two 
men, one from each of the two parties. He gave one man the ball and told him 
to toss it up. As the ball was tossed he told the other man to strike It towards 
the south. He did so and drove the ball towards his opponents on the south. 
Now they played, and the north side drove the ball to the south goal and won. 
Then they changed goals, and the other side won. Then Darkness said they 
had played enough. 

Dr George A. Dorsey® also relates that in the Wichita creation 
legend the first man, Having-Power-to-carry-Light, gave the men a 
ball smaller than the shinny ball. 

He told them this ball was to be used to amuse themselves with; 
that the men were to play together and the boys were to play together. 
Whenever a child was Irarn, if it was a boy this kind of ball was to 
be given to it, that he might observe it and learn how to move around. 
The ball had a string to it. The farther the ball rolled — that is, the 
older the child should get — ^the faster it would move around. He went 
on and taught the men how to play the game, for the people were 
ignorant and did not know what the things were for. Finally, the 
men were shown how the ball should be used. He showed them the 
clubs for the shinny game. He told them they should be divided 
equally in the game, one party on one side and the other party on 
the other side. Many were interested, for the game was new to them. 
Many of the men were fast on their feet. The game was to be won 
by th^ side that should get the ball to thei goal first. Having-Power- 
to-carry-Light also told them how to travel with the arrows and ball. 
This marks the time when they learned to travel fast from one place 
to another. The men went out hunting animals after they had l)een 
taught that animals existed for their use, and they traveled with 
their arrows and ball. They would shoot an arrow in the direction 
they wanted to go ; then they would go with the arrow as it went up. 
This is the way they traveled. They would hit the ball, and as it flew 
■the. jperson .would be on the ball. IVhen the ball hit the ground 
thtgr would hit it again, and so* they would go from place to place. 

. the story of “ The Deeds of After-Birth Boy ” * his father made 
hu boy a shinny ball and stick. This ball was what we call “ball- 
ifpi>j|touhg-boys ” (kasintswiks). 

; vAjgain, in the story of “ The Deeds of After-birth-Boy ” the father 
.BQ^Sd^Vhia two boys a shinny ball and two sticks, with which they 
, a gami^ against the Headle.ss-Man, the stake to be their own 

• TIM ICytbolOgjr of the Wichita, p. 2T, WashlnKton, 1004. 

p. »2. 
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lives. The ball was finally knocked by After-birth-Boy over a small 
creek that had been .selected as a goal. 

The Headless-Man’s ball was black and his shinny stick was black. 
The two l)oys had a green ball and green sticks, green representing 
the spring of the year. Since that time the shinny game is played in 
the spring, under the power of the After-birth-Boy.“ 

There is a similar episo<ie in the story of “ The Little Brown 
Hawks,”* in which the four brother Swift-Hawks and their father 
played successively against Boy-setting-Grass-on-Fire-by-his-Foot- 
.steps, lost their lives and were clublied with a shinny club. The play- 
groun<l extended north and south, and it was a long way from goal to 
goal. The game consisted in tossing the ball and one hitting it, the 
first running in the direction they were headed, the other following 
him. A posthumous l>rothcr of the four Swift-Hawks finally over- 
came Boy-setting-Grass-on-Fire-by-his-Footsteps. When the ball 
wuis tos.sed up, hail began to fall instead of the ball coming down. 
All of the hail came down on Boy-setting-Grass-on-Fir<*-by-his-Fool- 
steps, and on him alone, ami killed him. Those whom he had killed 
were brought to life by burning his l>o<ly. 

{•HrM.UE8YAN STOCK 

Niska. Nass river, Britisli Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas*' dcscribt*s the following game: 

(toatr. a liiill Kame. Tl>ere are two Roala, nl»out 100 to ir>0 yards apart. 
Each in formed by two sticks, about 10 feet apart. In the middle, between tlie 
Koals, is a hole in which tlie ball is placed. The playere curry hooked sticks. 
Two of them stand at the lade, the other players of each party, six or seven in 
iiiimber, a few steps Itohlnd them towards each ifoal. At a given signal, both 
players try to strike the ball out of the hole. Then each imrty tries to drive it 
through the goal of the opposing party. 

Cm'MASHAN STOCK 

Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara. California. 

Alfred Robinson '' says : 

In front of the house was a large square, where the Indians assembled on 
Sunday afternoons to indulge their fat^orlte sports and pursue their chief 
amusement — gambling. Here numbers were gathered together in little knots, 
who appenre<l engaged in angrj' conversation; they were adjusting, as Daniel 
informed me, the boundary lines for the two parties who were to piny that 
afternoon at bail, and were thus occupied till dinner time. When I retunied 
from dinner they had already commenced; and at least two or three hundred 


<*Ttie Mythology of the Wichita, p. 90« Washington, 1904. 

Mbld., p. 247. 

Fifth Report on the Indiana of Brltiah OolumhU. Report, of the Slsty-flfth Meeting 
of the British Aaaoclatlon for the Advancement of Science, London, 1896. 

< Life in California, p. 105, Ban Franclecg, 1891. 
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Indians of both sexes were engaged iii thf game. It was the “ Presidio against 
the “ Mission.” They playeil with a small hall of hard w(H>d, which, when hit, 
would bound with tremendous force without striking the ground for two or three 
hundred yards. Groat excitement prevailwl. and immense exertion w^as mani- 
fested on both sides, so that It was not till late in the afternoon that the game 
was decided In favor of the Indians of the I^residio. 

liSKlMAl/AN ST(K‘K 

Eskimo (Western), St Michael, Alaska. 

Mr Nelson® descril^s the game which he calls hockey — aiyutalugit 
or patkutalugit. # 

This Is played with a small l)all of ivory, leather, nr wood, and a stick, 
curved at the lower end. The ball and stick are called pat-k’iC-tAk. The hall 
Is placed on the ground or ice and the players <lividc into two parties. Each 
player with his stick attempts to drive the hall a(‘n)ss the opi>onents* goal, 
which is established as in the football game. 

IROgCOtAN STOCK 

Tuscarora, North Carolina. 

John Lawson^ says : 

Another game Is managed with a baPMui and a ball, and resembles our 
trapbull. 

keresax stock 

Kbres. Acoma, New Mexico. 

A Keres Indian at Zuni. named James H. Miller, informed the 
writer in 1904 that the boys played shinny — matashoku — in the fall. 
The stick they call hopi, and the ball matashoku. 

Cochiti, New Mexico. 

A Keres boy at St Michaels, .Vrizona, namotl Francisco Chaves 
(Kogit), desc,ribed the Indians at Cochiti to the writer in I'.MM as 
playing shinny under the name of <K)matashia. The ball, pelota, they 
call matashshok, and the stick, ooinatash. 

KIOWA N .STOCK 

Kiowa, Oklahoma. (United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 152903. Buckskin ball (figure 808), a flattened sphere, with 
median seam; diameter, 31 inches; wooden stick (figure 809), 
painted red, curved at the striking end, with a knob at the top ; 
Iragth, 30 inches. 

C^t. no. 162904. Hide ball (fi^ire 810), a flattened sphere with 
median seam, painted red ; diameter, ^ inches. 

Th^ specimens were collected by Mr James Mooney. 

alwat Behring Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
AmittmA B5)eultf>gr. pt. 1, p. 887, 1800. 

; A CaroUna, p. 288, London, 1714; reprint, Raleigh, N. C., 1880. 
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MABIFOSAX STOCK 


Chukohaxsi. Pickayune, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 
70895, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two mountain mahogany balls, inches in diameter. Collected bv 
Dr J. W. Hudson. 


Mixed Tribes. Tule River reservation, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game : 

The ball la called o-lol. and the stick, ka-tal. The goals, to-lln, are two pairs 
of upright sticks, placed at the ends of the rourse, at a distance of 400 yards. 



Fig. 800. 



Fig. 811. 


Fio. 806. Shinny bnll; diameter, 8^ inohes; Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; oat. no. 158908, ITnited 
States National Hnsenm. 

Fiq. 809. Shinny stick; length, 80 inches; Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 158908, United 
States National Mnsetun. 

Fio. 810. Shinny bsU; diameter, 8^ inches; Kiowa Indians, Oklahoma; cat. no. 15890t, United 
States National Mnsenm. 

Flo. 811. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of ball, 2k inches; length of stick, 40 inches; Yokuts 
Indians, Tale River reservation, Oalifomia; cat. no. 70899, 70400, Field Oolnmbian Museum. 

YoKtrra. Tule River reservation, Tulare county, California, (pat. 
no. 70399, 70400, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Shinny stick, 40 inches in length (figure 811), made of oak, beut and 
fire seasoned at the lower end, with a red stripe near <lie crook; 
and a ball, 2^ inches in diameter, made of an oak knot, rounded 
and seasoned. Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, 

MOQVEIitTMXAX STOCK 

Awaxi. Yosonite valley, Mariposa county, Ct^ifornia. (Cat no. 
70229, Field Columbian Museum.) -v' ' 

Four mountain mahogany ball sticks, 4 feet in lengtib, with 
ends. CoUeeted by Dr ^. W. Hudroh. 
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Chowchilla. Chowchilly rivw, Mailora county, California. (Cat. 

no. 70233, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two oak-wood balls, 3 inches in diameter. Collected by T)r J. W. 
Hudson, who describes the game as follows : 

Played only by men, who are dlrliled in two eiiunl sides, 
say afteen on a side. The goals, which are «*ach some 200 ^ ^ 

yanls from the center, are two trees or two posts, a long step. j j *!} 

or. say. 3 feet, apart. Two men standing side by side oast i j ^ 

the ball up and strike It to their opponents* goal. l | 

Wasama. Chowchilly river. Madera county. Cali- _ j !ui 

fornia. f. { 

Dr J. W. Hudson dcscrilies the following ball gauu* S 1 

under the name of miila : ed I ! 

£ I I 

Played with a club, niu-hui' of mounlaiii inalu\{;aiiy, and a T • 1 

mahogany ball, o-lo'-la. = I 

Two or more men play In couples or pairs from a start ^ 

line [figure 812]. The captaius at station 1 strike their rc- ^ d 

sriei'tive balls toward their respective partners at station 2. | i • ^ 

* If the ball falls short of 2, the failing striker must forward i | 1 

his ball to* station 2 by an additional stroke: when the ball ? [ Ig 

passes Into the territory of the partner at station 2, ho (no. | 

2) must drive it forward from where it stopped, 'fhe last i In 

stationed partner must drive It over the goal line. The sinnll- ^ j 1 

est number of aggregate strokes on a side wins. Station 5* J 1 

keeiiers must keep within their own territories. ] 1 

^ At Af 

PIMAK STOCK I j 

Opata. Sonora, Mexico, | j [ ^ 

Mr A. F. Bandolier “ s|>eaks of a game called ? { j 

uachicori, or shinny. c I 1 

Tarahttmare. Chihuahua, Mexico. - i | 

Dr Carl Lumholtz ^ states : ^ 1 ' 

3 I I 

t In a game called taquarl, a ball is knocked along the ground |. i { 

by one t>arty of players toward a goal, while the oiqioslte | 1 j 

party strives to boat It back to tbe opposite goal. 1 | 

I I 

ZtTAQCE. Sonora, Mexico. (Cat. no. 129853, United 1 1 

States National Museum.) 

Irregnlar wooden ball (figure 813), somewhat rudely ^ 

carved, If inches in diameter; and a roughly 
hewn stidk, curved and flattened on the inner side at the end, 23 
inches in length. 

D^ribed by the collector. Dr Edward Palmer, as a boy's shinny 
stick and ball, 

, "Ptnat Report. Papers of the Arohceologlcarinstltute of .Aniprlra, pt. 1. p. IMO. ('him- 
Life and Cnstoms. Scribner’s Mojrnzlne, v. 10. p. '‘tlh York. 1«04. 
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8AL1SHAN STOCK 

Clallam. Washington. 

A Clallam boy described this tribe as playing the game of shinny, 
skweikuklioise. The ball, smuck, is a cedar knot. The shinny stick 
is called kuklioisesiin. The word for goal is sweikkutum. 

Pend d'Oreilles. Flathead reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. .51777, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Shinny stick (figure 814), curved and expanding at the striking end 
into a thin blade, with a knob at the end of the handle ; length, 27 
inches. Collected by Dr George A. Dorsey. 




Pig. 814. 


Fio. 8ia. 8hinny ball and stick; diameter of liall. If inches; length of stick, 23 inches; Znaqne 
Indians, Sonora, Mexico; cat. no. 1208S3, United States National Museum. 

Pio. «U. Shinny stick; length, 27 inchen; Pend d’Oreille Indians, Flathead reservation, Mon- 
tana: cat. no. 51777, Field Colombian Museum. 


Shvswap. Kamloops, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas® says: 

The following game of ball was described to me: The players stand In two 
opposite rows. A stake Is driven Into the ground on the left aide of the players 
of one row, and another on the right side of the players on the other row. Two 
men stand In the center between the two rows. One of these pitches the ball, 
and the other tries to drive It to one of the stakes with a bat. Then both parties 
endeavor to drive the ball to the stake on the opposite side, and the party which 
succeeds In this has won the game. 

SoNoisH. Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas * describes the following game : 

K'k'oia'ls, a game at ball ; the ball, which Is made of maple knots. Is called 
smuk. It Is pitched with crooked sticks and driven from one party to the other. 


SHAHAPTIAN STOCK 

Nez Perobs. Idaho. 

Col. Richard Irving Dodge® says: 

Among the Nez Perc^ and other western tribes the women are extremely fond 
of a game of ball similar to our “ shinny,*’ or “ hockey,” and play with great 
spirit 

■■ Second General Report on the Indians of Britleb Columbia. Report of tbe 'fUvttetb 
Meeting of, the British Aaaoclatlon for the Advancement of Betence, p. 641, London, 1601. 
» Ibid., p. 571. 

< Our WUd Indians, p. 844, Hartford, 1S82. 
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Umatilla. Oregon. (Cat. no. .37541, .37.542, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ball (figure 815), a fiattened spheroid of buckskin, with median 
seam, painted yellow, with the sun in red lines on one side and a 
similar de.sign, perhaps a star, on the other; diameter, 4 inches. 
Stick (figure 816), a club, flattened and curved at one end; length. 
29 inches. 


These were collected by the writer in 15)00. The ball is called 
tkaiput, and the bat tkaila. 



Fio. 815. Shinny ball; diamoter, 4 inches; Umatilla Indians, Oivi^on; <uit. no. 87541, Mnsciini 

of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pio. 816. Shinny stick; length, 29 inches; Umatilla Indians, Oregon; cat. no. 87642, Fn^o Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pig. 817. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of 1>all, U inches; length of stick, 42 inches; Acho- 
mawi Indians, Hat creek, California; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

8IIASTAN STOCK 

Achomawi. Hat creek, California. (Cat. no. 4f?7, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

Wooden ball, inches in diameter, and curved stick, 42 inches in 
length (figure 817). Collected in 1903 by Dr Roland B. Dixon, 
who describes them as implements for hockey, popaqwaiwi. 

8HOSHONEAN STOCK 

Hopi. Arizona. (United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 23222. Buckskin ball; a flattened spheroid, with inediaii 
seam; diameter, 34 inches. Collected by Maj. J. W. Powell and 
designated as a shinny ball. 
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Cat. no. 41765. Buckskin ball, painted red, ovate, with median seam, 
stuffed with hair; diameter, 3f inches; 

Cat. no. 68843. Buckskin ball; a flattened spheroid, with median 
scam ; diameter, inches. 

Gat. no. 68869. Buckskin ball (figure 818) ; bag-shaped, painted red, 
with drawstring; diameter, 5 inches. 'Designated as a football. 

The three foregoing specimens were collected by Col. James Ste- 
venson. 

Cat. no. 84286. Buckskin ball (figure 819) ; a flattened spheroid, 
with median seam; diameter, 3f inches. 

Cat. no. 84287. /Buckskin ball, similar to the preceding; diameter, 2^ 
inches. 



Ptg. 819. 

Fig. Shinny ball; diameter, 5 incheH; Hop! Indians, Arisona; cat. no. 6886Q, United States 

National Museum. 

Fig. 819. Shinny ball; diameter, 3} inches; Hopi Indians, Arlsona; cat. no. 84986, United States 
National Museum. 

Fig. 880. Shinny ball; diameter, 34 inches; Hopi Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 84889, United States 
National Museum. 

Fio. 881. Shinny stick; length, 88 inches; Hopi Indians, Walpi, Arizona; cat. no. 166718, United 
States National Museum. 

Cat. no. 84288. Buckskin ball, similar to the preceding; diameter, 3 
inches. 

Cat. no. 84289. Buckskin ball (figure 820), spheroidal, with median 
seam and drawstring around the seam; diameter, 3^ inches. 

This and the three specimens preceding were collected by Mr Vic- 
tor Mindeleff. 

Hopi. Walpi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 166718, United States National 
Museum.) 

Peeled stick with curved end (figure 821), one-half painted red, with 
two bands of blue paint near the middle; length, 28 inches. Col- 
lected by Mr James Mooney. 
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Mr A. M. Stephen, in his unpublished manuscript, gives tlu* ful- 
lowing definitions : 

Ball, ta-tcl : shinny, or hockey, as practiced by white boys, ta-tate'-la-Ui-wrth. 
Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 7143.'), 
71436, Field Columbian Museum). 

Mahogany club (figure 822)*, with flat end slightly curved, M inches 
in length, and small mountain mahogany ball. 

Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes it as of the Yoknts 
type. 

Five other clubs (figure 823) in the same collection (cat. no. 71434) 
are similar, but the striking part is narrow. Four of these are of 
oak and one is of mountain mahogany. 



Fig. 8S3. 


Fio. W. Shinny ball and stick; length of stick, 54 inches; Mono Indians, Madera county, Cali- 
fornia; cat. no. 714S5, 714d6, Field Columbian Museum. 

FlO. 823. Shinny ball and stick; length of stick, 50| inches; Mono Indians, Madera county, Cali- 
fornia; oat. no. 714S4, Field Columbian Museum. 

Doctor Hudson gives the following account of the game under the 
name of nakwatakoina, to swing strike : 

Each opponent starts his mahogany-wood ball, usually ^ Inches In diameter, 
forward at a signal. Their partners at the next station forward their respec- 
tive balls to the next relay station, and so on. Interference with an oi»i)oneiit*s 
ball, even by accident, is protested by loud “Hip! he!!” which Is at once 
apologizsed for by “ He-he-he! ! ” If a player should forward an opponent's l)all, 
this protesting cry recalls him to seek his own ball, while the distance made 
V the fouled stroke is kept by the fouled party. Every player has one or more 
substitute balls in his belt, so that when a ball is lost another is allowed in 
play. The balls must turn a goal stake, a nn'-na kwl-no hr-na, ” man's circling 
stake,*’ often a tree, about 400 yards from the starting line, and return to a hole, 
to'^p, at the starting Hue. The game may he plHye<l also to a goal straight 
away, several miles. Once a game was played between the Hooker Cove 
people and Whisky Creeks, in which they .started at Hooker Cove, and the goal 
was In a field beside the road at Whisky Creek, 74 miles distant. 

Shoshqki. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 30878, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, nnivereity of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Stick (figure 825), ego, with a broad curved end and a knot at the 
handle; length, 24^ inches; and a ball (figure 824), covered with 
V h^ttckskui) with median seam, in the form of a flattened sphere, 
in diameter. Collected by the writer in 1900. 
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Uinta Utb. Wliitc Rocks, Utah.* (Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37114. Buckskin ball (Hgure 826), bag shaped, with draw- 
string and thong; diameter, 3^ inches. 

Cat. no. 37117. Shinny stick (Hgure 827), rudely whittled, with 
broad curved end ; length, 27| inches. ^ 

These specimens were collected by the writer in 1900. The ball is 
called pokumimp, and the stick, beher. It is a woman's game. 





Pig. 838. 


Fig. 837. 


Fia. 824. Shinny Imll; diameter, 3^ Inchos; Shoshoni IndianH, Wind River reservation, Wyo- 
ming; oat, no. 98878, Free Mnseum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pio, 835. Shinny stick; length, 244 inohcss; Shoshoni Indians, Wind River rest^rvation, Wyo- 
ming: oat. no. 90878, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fia. 828. Shinny ball; diamoter, inches; Uinta Ute Indians, White Bocks, Utah; cat. no. 

87114, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fia. 827. Shinny stick; length, 274 Inches; Uinta Ut© Indians, Wliit© Rocks, Utah; cat. no. 
37117, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


SIOUAN aSTOCK 

Assiniboin. Fort Tin ion, Montana. 

In a report to Isaac I. Stevens, governor of Washington Territory, 
on the Indian tribes of the upper Mis.souri, by Mr Edwin T. Denig, a 
manuscript in the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
there occurs the following account : 

Most of these tribes, particularly the Sioux, are fond of playing In parties. 
The principal game at ball Is calletl tab-eap-see-ebah, being the same denomi- 
nated shinny, or handy, by the whites. It is generally got up when two different 
bands are camped together, and a principal person In each having made a bet 
of a blanket or gun, they choose from tbeir bands an eaual number of young 
men, who are always the most active they can select, the number varying from 
fifteen to forty on each side. Sometimes the play Is beaded by the chief of each 
band betting, thongb they take no part in the game, which is usually played by 
men of 20 to 30 years of age. Bach of the players stakes something against an 
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equivulont on the part of one on the (»p|>osite side, and every bet, wbieb eonsists 
of shirts, arrows, shells, feathers, blankets and almost every article of trade or 
their own niaiiufiietnre, Is tie<l tovcetlier separabdy. jind as fast as the bets are 
taken and tied together thoj' are laid on a [»ile about the center of tin* play- 
ground, being given in charge of tlire<* or foiir ehlerly men, who are chosen as 
Judges of the sport. Aftoi' this has be<»ii conclnded two ])osts are set up about 
three-quarters of a mile apart and the game consists in knocking the ball with 
sticks toward these posts, they being the ontc'omc or limit for either party In 
different directions. They strip naked, exci»pt the iu’eechcloth and moccasins, 
and paint their bodies In every possible variety of manner. lOnch Is fiiriiisluMl 
with a stick ttlnnit 34 fwt long, turned ui» at tin' lower emi, and they range them- 
selves in two lines, coniinciicing at the mid<iie of the gronml and extending on 
cither side some distance. The l»all is cast into the air in Ihc center of the 
mirse, struck as soon as It falls by some one, and the game begins, each party 
endeavoring to knock the ball t(» the post <!esignated as their limit. Tlie game is 
played three times, and wbichovtn* party succt^eds in winning two (*onrses out of 
the three Is Judged coiupieror. When the jilayers are well chosen it is often an 
interesting game, and some si)leiulid sp(»cimeiis of foot rac ing can be seen ; but 
when one of them, either intentionally or l>y a<*<‘ident. hurts another by a stroke 
with the play stick, a general shindy takes phic-e, and thc‘ sticks arc cnuiloyed 
over each others* heads, whlcdi Is followed liy a rusli fm* tin* stakes and a 
scramble. We have seen them, when this was the <ase. arm themselvc^s and 
exchange some shots, when, a few being wounded, llu^ cam]>s would separate 
and move away in different diivctlons. Suppnsing. however, tiic game procetMls 
in its proper spirit and humor, cNich l)et being tic^d seimrately. tlte parcels are 
handed out to the successful party by the Judgc‘s. Tiiis game is not ofti*n done 
by large parties of men, or, if so. It Is very warmly c*ontested and very apt to 
break up in a disturbance. We liave seen it also played by both men and 
WOUMUl Joined, a few men aiding two parties <»f wonaai : this was amongst the 
Sioux, but with the other tribes it is geimrally played by nuai only. 

Crows. Crow reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. (>i)(‘)48. Field Colum- 
bian Museum.) 

Shinny stick and ball: the ball a Hattened spheroid, with median 
seam, 4 inches in diameter; the stick an nni)ainted saj)ling, 
curved at the end ; length, inches. 

Collected by Mr S. C, Simms in ltK)l, who says: 

The game Is played only in the spring, when the grass is green, the men on 
one side and the women on the other. Tlie goals each consist of two i>laukcts, 
spread side by side on the ground. A man or a woman selects one of the goals. 
The ball is t 08 se<l in the air among the crowd of players, and tlie object is to 
drive It to the goal selec^ted. 

Dakota (Oglala), Pine Ridge reservation. South Dakota. (Cat, 
no. 22117, 22118, Fi w Miiseimi of Science ami Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 

Stick (figure 828), made of a sapling. 3S» inches in length, bent at 
. one 6nd by fire, and a biickskin-covercd l»all (figure S2S). 2^ 
inches in diameter, tlie coyer made of a single piece and stitched 
with sinew. 
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It is described by the collector, Mr Louis L* Meeker,® as used in the 
woman’s game of shinny, takapsica : 

Many players fprm two companies and strive to take the hall with tbelr sticks 
to two different goals in opposite directions. First play is decided by kicking 
the bull up into* the air. The one who can do so oftenest without letting the ball 
or the foot touch the ground plays first. This is a separate game with the 
Winnebago. 

Shinny is played by women, large girls, and schoolboys. The women of one 
camp will play against the women of another camp. The boys and girls of one 
school will play against another school, for, although not quite up to the dignity 
of men, the game is scarcely limited to women. 

'r“a ^ 

Flu. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of ball, 2i inches; length of stick, SO inches; Oglala 
Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge reservation, Bonlh Dakota; cat. no. 2S117, 22118, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Dakota (Oodala). Pine Ridge reservation, South Dakota. (Cat. 
no. 22124, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Knobbed stick (figure 829), made of a sapling, 36 inches in length. 

Described by the collector, Mr Louis L. Meeker,*^ as used in the 
boy’s game of can takapsica, or wood shinny : 

A block of wood, cut from a seasoned stick about 8 inches in diameter, is laid 
upon the ground. Two players, armed with sticks having a natural enlargement 
on one end, each paces off 50 steps in opposite, directions, and each marks his 
opponent’s goal. Giving the word to each other, they race back to the block 
of wood, the one who wins placing his foot upon the block to take possession, 
lie then deliberately alms and strikes the block with all his force toward his 
goal, and both race after It to take possession with the foot and strike it again 
as before. 



Fig. 820. stick fur wood dbluny; length, 86 incheii; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge re»> 
ervatiou, South Dakota; cat. no. 22124, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dakota (Teton). Pine Ridge reservation, South Dakota. 

Dr J. R. Walker ® describes the game of shinny, woskate takapsioe, 
and of woman’s shinny, woskate takwinkapisee, and gives the rules 
for the play. 


*0|(alala OamM. Bulletin of tbe Free Muaeum ot Science and Art, t. 'S. p. Fiiil>' 
deipbla, 1001 . . 

» l<)ld., p. 88. 

' Sioux Qamea. Journal of American Folk-liore, v. 18,' p. 28li,'1008. ; 
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Dakota (Teton). Cheyenne Rivei’ agency, South Dakota. (Cat. 

no. 168170, United States National Museum.) 

Shinny stick (figure 830), a peeled sapling, turned around at one end, 
28i inches in length. The handle is cut away at the end and has 
four thongs wrapped with ailored quill work, and a bunch of 
strings of glass beads attached. Collected by Mr Z. T. Daniel. 


Fio. 830. Chinny stick; length, 28) inchoH; Teton Dakota Indians, Oieyonne River agency, 
Sonth Dakota; cat. no. 1H8170, United States National Museum. 

Dakota (Yankton). South Dakota. 

George P. Belden ® desmbes the ball game as follows: 


A great noise of shouting is heard In the camp, and tlie young men, with hat, 
or club, 3 feet long and crooked at the end, go out on the iirairle near the camp. 
Having found a smooth spot they halt, and two of the youths, by common con- 
sent, take opposite sides and pick out the players, first one and then the other, 
until enough are bad. 

One morning I heard the young men shouting for ball, and I went out with 
them to the playground! The two chiefs. A-ke-che-ta (Little Dog Soldier) and 
Ma-tO'Sac (White Bear), were picking sides, and a number of Indians were 
already seated facing each other, and bantering on the game. As each man was 
selected he spread down his huflPalo rolw and sat upon It, facing his opiH>Dent. 
I was selected by A-ke-che-ta, and silently took my place in the line. Presently 
all the young men who were to play were selected, and then several old men 
were appolnte<l to act as umpires of the game. Those advanced and seated 
themselves between the contestants, and then the warriors rose and (ommenced 
betting on the game. First one warrior advanced and threw down a rol)e be- 


fore the old men; then a warrior from the other side came forward and laid a 
robe upon it; and so nil bet, one against the other. Presently there was a 
great number of piles of stakes, some having bet mooeaslns, headdresses, bead- 
work, earrings, necklaces, bows and arrows, and even i)onies. All these were 
carefully watched over l>y the old men, who noted each stake and the dei>ositor 
on a stick. If you did not wish to het with any particular warrior you laid 
your wager on the big pile, and instantly it was niatebed by the Judges against 
some article of corresponding value from the pile of the other side. Thus I i)et 
a hunting knife, half a pound of ix)wder, a pair of moeeasins, and a small hand 
mirror, which articles were appropriately niatche<l witli others by the judges. 
All was now in readiness for the game to begin, and the parties separated. 
The two lines were formed about 100 yards apart. In front of each side. 20 
feet ftom each other, two stakes, smeared with paint, are driven ftnnly mto 
the ground, and the objei-t of the game is to drive the hall between the stakes. 
Whichever side shall first force the ball through the opixwlte stakes wins the 
gathe* The ball, made of rags and eoveriHl with buckskin, is carriwl to t e 
center of the ground between the combatants and there deposited, by one of the 
Old men, who then returns to his post The judges then give the signal, and 


tbe White Chief; edited by Cen. JanicM S. Urisben, V. A 

aati,ltlTL 
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with loud shouts the players run to the ball, and oomnienco knocking It to and 
fro with their crooked sticks. The ball is about the size of a large orange, and 
each party tries to prevent its coming toward their stakes. No warrior must 
touch the laili with his hands; but if It lies in a hole, he may push It out with 
his foot and then hit It with his stick. 

In the piine which I am telling you about, Ma-to-sac’s party reached and 
struck the ball first, lifting it clear over our heads, and sending It far to our 
rear and close to our stakes. Then we all ran, and Ma-to-sacV and A-ke-cho-ta's 
warriors fell over one another, and rapianl each other on the shins with their 
clubs, and there was great confusion and exciteinent, but at length one of the 
paity succeeded in hitting tlie ball, and sent It to Ma-to-sac’s stakes. Thither 
wo ran, but no one coilld find the ball. After much .search I discovered it in a 
tuft of grass, and, bidding one of our men run quickly to the stakes, I lilt it 
and drove the ball to him. Unfortunately It fell In a hole, and Iwfore our 
warrior could get it out and hit It, a dense crowd of Ma-to-sac's men were 
around the spot and In front of the stakes. The contest was violent, so much 
so, Indeetl, that no one <*ould hit the ball, though It was continually tramped 
over. At length sonic one <*alled out, “There it goes,“ and the warriors scat- 
teretl in all directions, looking to see where it was ; but one of Ma-to-sac’s men, 
who had called out, stood fast, and when the crowd had scattered, I saw him 
attempting to conceal the ball beneath bis foot. Hunning against him from 
behind with siu'h force as to throw him on his face, before he could recover his 
feet I hit the ball, and, seeing all Mn-to-sac’s men off their guard, with the aid 
of a young man, easily drove it between their stakes, only a few yards distant.?! 

The Judges at once declared the game was ours, and many and loud were the 
cheers sent iq) by our party. In token of the victory, while Ma-to-sac’s men 
retired sullen and dlsaiqiolnted. I was declared the winner, and A-ke-ehe-ta 
thanked me for my services, while the young warriors gathered around and 
congratulated me on my success. Then we all smoked, and went over to the 
stakes to receive our shares. As winner I was entitled to a general share of the 
six)il8 ; hut 1 declined in favor of the young Indian who had helped me drive 
the ball, saying that, as he had last hit it, and actually forced it hotw’een the 
stakes, ho was, in realitj", the most deserving. This argument was loudly ap- 
plauded by the old men, and the young warrior, who had not been friendly for 
some time with me, w’as so touched by my generosity that he came and thanked 
me, saying, frankly, “ You, and not I, w’on the game.” However, I forc.'cd the 
general stakes ii|M)n him, at which he w^us much pleased. I found that the 
stakes had w’on a saddle, half a pound of powder, (> yards of wampum beads, 
and a handsomely braided knife-seahimrd. When the Judges had awarded 
all the winnings, among which were fourteen ponies, each took up his trophies 
and returned to the village, where for the remainder of the day the game was 
fought over again and again in the teiiees. 

Dakota (Yankton). Fort Peck, Montana. (Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37609. Ball, tapa, covered with buckskin, slightly flattened, 
with median seam i diameter, 2| inches. 

^ In thie game everyone muat keep his temper, and any stratagem la allowed, so the bah 
la not touched with the han^a. It la not suffered, however, for anyone to hit another 
over the head, or on the uody with aticka or the hands, but If you can upset a gamester 
by running against him It Is esteemed fair. When either party cheats, foul is called by 
the opposite party, when the game ceases until the Judges decide the matter. If it is a 
foul play the play is given to the other side. No one thlnlpi of disputing the Judges' 
decision, and from It there la no appeal. 
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shinny: OMAHA 


(U1 


Cat. no. 37608. Flat, highly finislied stick (figure 831), painted red, 
somewhat wide and slightly spoon-shaped at the striking end; 
length, 39^ inches. 

Collected by the writer in 1900; the stick is one of several that 
were found in the grass after a woman's ball game, 

Hidat.sa. Fort Atkinson, North Dakota. 

Henry A. Boiler * says : 

The youiiB squaws are playinK a ganie of Imll l•esellll^^IlK sliiiiny or fixaball, 
Insotuuch us curved sticks and f<>et aiv calksl Into service. 

Omaha. Nebraska. (Cat. no. IV B Berlin Mnst^nm fiir Viil- 
kerkundo.) 

Club (figure. 833), curved at end, 39 inches in length, and a buckskin 
ball (figure 83*2), with median seam, i inches in diameter. Col- 
lected by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 

The ball is designated tal)e, ami the stick tabe gathi. 



Fio. 88]. Shinny stick; length, Il8f inches; Yankton Dakota Imlians, Fort IVt-k, Montana; cat. 

no. JlTdOS, Free Museum of Bdonce and Art, University of P»*nn.sylvaniH. 

Fig. Shinny ball; diameter, 4 inches; Omaha Indians, Nebraska; cat. no. IV B Berlin 
Museum ftir VOlkerkunde. 

Fig. 888. Shinny stick; length, 39 inches; Omaha Indians. Ni-brnskn; cat. no. lVBJJ:iSir>, Berlin 
Museum fttr VOlkerkunde. 


llev. J. Owen Dorsey ^ destTibes tabejrasi, men's ejaine of ball, as 
follows : 

This is played by the Omahas and Ponkas with a single ball. There are 
thirty, forty, or fifty men on each side, and each one is arimnl with a curvtMl 
stick about 2 feet long. The [dayers strip off all their elotliliig except their 
breechelotbs. At ea 4 ?h end of the pUiygroiiiul lll.gnre vS;>4j are two posts iToni 
12 to 15 feet apart. The playground is from 3oo to 4on .\ards in length. When 
the playeiu on the opposite side see that the hall is liable to reach .\ they try 
to knock it aside, either towards H or C. as tlanr cpi>oneiits woiihl win it* the 
ball passed between the iKists at A. On the other hand. If the party rejin^siHited 
by A see that the ball is in danger of passing between the inists at I), they try 
to divert it either towards E or F. 

The stakes may Im? leggings, robes, arrows, ne<*klnces, cte. All arc lost l)y the 
losing side, and are distributed l>y the winners in tspial shares. One of tlic <'l<ler 

« Among the Indians: Eight Years In the Far West, is.’is isaa. p. r»7. riillndclphla, 

1808. 

^ Omaha Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 8.10, 1884. 
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lueu Is miuested to uiiike the distrllmtloii. Two small boys, about 12 years old, 
stand at the iK)sts A, and two others are at D. One boy at eaeh end tries to 
send the ball between the i)osts, but the other one attempts to send It in the 
opiM>site <lire<*tion, 'Fhese boys are called iihe ginfiJI". 

'rhe ganu‘ used to be played In three ways: (1.) Phratry against phratry. 
Then one <if the players was not blindfolded. (2.) Village against village. 
The Omaha had three villages after 185.%. , . . (5.) When the game was 

playeil neither by phratries nor by villages, sides were chosen thus: A player 
was blindfolded, and the sticks were i>laced before him in one pile, each stick 
having a HiM»cial mark by which its owner could bo Identified. The blindfolded 
man then took up two sticks at a time, one in each hand, and. after crossing 
hands, he laid the sti<*ks in separate piles. The owners of the sticks in one pile 
formed a aide for tlie game. The corresponding women's game is wabaonade. 



Fuj. S34. Plan of whinny l>all ground: Omaha IndiauH, Nebraska; from Dorsey. 

OsAo.K. Oklulioinii. ( Cat. no. 50174, Kiold Columbian Museum.) 
Buckskiu-eovered ball (figure 8;W) “if inches in diameter, rover in one 
|)ie<!e, with median seam four-fifths round; and stick, a saplijig. 
lx‘nt and squared at tin* end. 314 inches in length. 

Collected by Dr (ieorge \. Dorsey. 



Fio.8;?5. Shinny ball and Hth’k; diameter of ball, inches; length of stick, 81 j liifhes; Osage 
Indian.s, Oklahoma; eat. no. .W174, Field Columbian Museum. 

SKITTAGETAN STOCK 

Haida. Queen Charlotte islands, British Columbia. 

Mr .J aines Deans '■ says : 

It hns l)een coinnioii from nuknowii times for all the native tribes on this 
coast to play the pime of shinny, it Iteing played in the same way oiir fathei’s 
UHwl to play It, and ns I have often pinyetl it myself, with crooked stick and 
wooden ball. 

TANCMJJ STOCK 

TiotJA. Tsleta, New Mexico. (Cat. no. *22728, Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art, ITniversity of Pennsylvania.) 

Ball (figure 836), covered with buckskin, flat, with median stmm, 25 
inches in diameter; and a stick, a curved sapling, 30 inches in 
length. 

Collected by the writer in 1902. 


Games of the llaidah Indians. 
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SHINNY : MAKAII 
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An Islcta boy, J. Crecetifio l,nc(*ro, <U*MTil)(Hl the people of this 
pueblo as playing a game of shinny with a soft buckskin ball, poja or 
pelota, which they hit with a stick, pojatu or chueco. Men and 
women play. 



Pio. H36. fihlniiy ball and rttl<-k; diuinotor of ball, 21 iin-hes: ItMi^th of stick, iiiclics; Ti^im 
Indians, Islcta, New Mexico; cut. no. 22T2K, Free Musonm of Scit'ive anti Art, rniversity of 
Pennsylvania. 

Tkwa. Santa Clara, Ncnv Mcxiio. 

Mr T. S. Dozior " writes as follows: 

About tho luitldle of January tliero is playod a ^jamo that is to tlio Pueblos 
what baseball is to the Anun-ieans. It is nothin^: nutre or It'ss tliau tlie old i^aiiie 
of shinny, Kf^nerally played on tho Ice, as with ns. The pu-nain-h(‘. or hall, used 
is a soft, ll^ht affair, made of ra^s and hm kskin or wholly of hnckskin. 'I'he 
pu-iiam-ho pfe, sti<*k, is j^enerally of willow, with a curvtsl end. ;m<l Is ahtmt :i 
feet loiiK. Men, hoys of all sizes, and Rirls of all ajj:c*s. and now ami then a 
niarritHl woman en>?aKe in the pastime. The sexes do m)t play loixether. nor llie 
boys with men. Amotif; the men wa>;ers <if every <lescrli>tion are made. Dnr- 
iiiK the past winter, in a Kamo hetwmi the men, which lastt^l nearly a wliole 
day, the side that was beaten had to dance a solemn dance for a whole day. 
Quite a difficulty arose on ac<‘ount <if it. 

Tesu(|ii(% New Me.xieo, (Cat. no. 2^1221, United States 

National Museiuii.) 

Two shinny sticks (tij^nre 8*^7), made of bent saplinj^s, th(‘ bark bein<>' 
left on the handle; lengths, 24 and 2t> indies. Culleided by 
Maj. J. AV. Powell. 



Pig. 887. Shinay sticks; lengths, 24 and 20 inches: Toavii Indians, Tcsuqnc. New Mexico; . af. 
no. 38219 and 33221, United States National MnsiMuii. 

WAKASHAN SfOCK 


Makah. Neah bay, AVashington. (Cat. no. 8738S, Fret' Mu- 

seum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ball (figure 838), an irregular spheroid, 3 im bes in diameter, made 
of wlialebono; and two sticks (figuro .s:50), our a round club, 


*Sorae Tewa OuineH. t^npubnshed iniinnscrlpt, Hnronn .)f American FthnoU»>?y. 
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They were collected by Mr Henry P. Ewing, who describes the 
game as follows : 

The tjis-a-vn «aine is not u VVnlapai gnnie, piirtleiilarly, although the young 
men and boys still play It a good dejil. It Is essentially the national game of the 
Mohave. They use a more delicate stick, made of willow, slender and curved 
perfectly at the en<l. ITie men all play It, young and ohl, and they are very 
exi)ert, aiid It has developed them into great runners. They make a ball with a 
buckskin <‘over sewed on It exactly like the cover on our baseballs. Their ball 
Is smaller and neater, their sticks trimmer and nicer, and when they play with 
tin* Walapai there is always a row about whether the Mohave ball or the 
AValapai ball shall be used. The Mohave usually give In, because they know' that 
they can win anyw'ay. As many can play as w'Ish. and the distance for the 
grounds Is usually from IMM) to 50 t> yards. In starting the game the ball Is 
burled by a medicine man in sight of all halfway between the home stations, 
and at a signal the contestants rush In and <lig out the ball w’lth their sticks and 
aw'ay they go. It Is against the rules to touch it with the hands, or anything 
but the shinny stick. The sticks are called tas-a-va ; the ball tam-a-nat-a, mean- 
ing tied In a bundle. 



Fkj, 844. Shinny ball and stick; diameter of tiall. li inoheH; length of stick, HHi inches: Yuma 
Indians, Fort Yuma, California; cat. ti«>. a*W49, Field Columbian Museum. 

Yuma. Fort Yuma, Sail Dio^o county. California.' (Field Colum- 
bian MustMitn.) 

Cat. no. ().S349. Hall (figure 844). covered with colored yarn, red, 
white, ami black, U inches in diameter; and slender curved stick, 
38J inches in length, the handle straight, the end crooked, the 
outside of the lairved end painted black, the inner side red, with 
three sets of bands of colored paint —red, black, and red; black, 
red, and black; and black, red, and black on the lower half of 
the stick above the crook. 

Cat. no. ()3312. Ball and stick similar to the preceding, but uncol- 
ored and unpainted. 

Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the name of the ball as 

etsoat and that of the stick as sahtos. 

ZUNIAN STOCK 

ZuNi. Znni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 3077, 3569, Brooklyn Institute 
Mnseuin.) 

Bag-shaped ball (figure 845), covered with deerskin, 2 inches in diam- 
eter; and curved .stick, 35 inches in length. Collected by the 
writer in 1903. 


CL' UN] 


DOl'BLE BALL 
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The name of the ball was given us puppun aiul that of the stick as 
poppun kapnaki tammai. 

Mrs Matilda Coxc Stevenson" sjioaks of the game of popone 
(kapnano, ball hit, as the same as sliinny or bandy, and says that the. 
Zuhi assert that the game came from Mexico long ago. 



Pio. 845. Shinny ball and Htick; diameter of ball, 2 inches: length of stick, .'15 inches; Zuhi 
Indians, Zufli, New Mexico; cat. no. ;k»T7, ;i5fl9, Brof»klyu Institute Mubouiu. 


Zrxi. Zufii, New Mexico. (C'at. no. Ilrooklyn Institute Mu- 

seum.) 

Buckskin-covered ball (figure S4(i), ovate, with median seam, s inches 
in greatest diameter. Collected by the wi'iter in 1!)()4. 

This is used in the man's game of shinny, po-pone-kap-na-kwai. 
The goals consist of circles in the sand on the east and west sides of the 
village. A hole is dug midway Ixitween. in which the l)all is jjlaced 
and covered with sand. Kach man makes a 
lightning imu'k with his stick. The object 
is to ilrive the ball into the opponent's cir- 
<4e. They bet on the game. The smaller 
balls are used bv bovs. 



Dorm.K Ball 

The game of double ball tliroughout the 
eastern United States and among the Plains 


Fiu.84fl. Shinny ball; diameter, 
H jriche.s: Zufii Indians, Ziifli, 
Now Mexico; cat. no. I9W. 
BiHKiklyn Institute Mu.souni. 


tribes is played exclusively by women, and is commonly known as the 


woman’s ball game. In northern California, however, it is played by 


men. 

The implements for the game consist of two balls or similar tdjjects 
attached to each other by a thong, ami a curved stick with which they 
are thrown. 

The balls vary in shape and material. Among the Cheyenne two 
small slightly flattened buckskin balls are tjstwl. The Wichita balls 
are smaller, with a long cut-leather fringe. Among the Sauk and 
Foxes and other Algonquian trilies the balls are oblong, weighted 
with sand, and frequently both, with the connecting thong, are made 
of one piece of buckskin. These pass by an easy transition into a 
single long buckskin-covered piece, somewhat narrow in the middle, 
as among the Paiute. 

•American Antbropologrist. n. 8., v. 5. p. 49d, 10o:b 
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A distinct variation is found among the ITupa, where, instead of 
lialls, two small bottle-shaped billets tied together at the top are 
employed. The Klamath use large billets fastened together, by a 
cord passing through a hole in the middle of each stick. The Chip- 
pewa, Papago, Tarahumarc, Achomawi, and Shasta have short cylin- 
drical billets tied with a thong, and both Papago and Pima, double 
balls wrought of plaited leather. 

The sticks, made of saplings, usually taper to the end and are 
.slightly curved. Ordinarily they are plain, but among the Shoshoni 
and Paiute they have a small fork or crotch. They vary in length 
from 2:1 inches to (5 feet. One stick is almost invariably used, but 
Catlin describes the Dakota as playing with one in each hand. The 
bases, two in numlier, consist of poles (Chip^iewa) or of two piles of 
earth (Omaha), and vary in distance from 300 and 400 yards 
(Omaha) to a mile (Cree) apart. The object of the game is to get 

the ball over the opponent’s base line or 
to take it to one’s home (Missisauga). 
Bets are made upon the result. 

Double ball as a woman’s game appears 
at present to have no ceremonial signifi- 
canct^. Its imjdcrnents, however, olfer a 
possible means of identifying the wooden 
yoke-shaped objects found in the cliff- 
<lwellings, such as are represented in fig- 
ure 847 from Mancos canyon, Colorado. 

This siM'cimen, in the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was made by bending a straight piece of wood, 
8^ inches in length. The ends are cylindrical, each having three 
knobs, one at the extremity and two equidistant above. The upper 
part of the yoke, which is 4 inches in height, is squared. A large 
iiuniber of similar yok<^s, accompanied by mani' highly finished 
sticks, which might have been used for throwing them, were found 
together in a chamber in the Pueblo Bonito, Chaco canyon, New 
Mexico, by the Hyde exploring expedition. The collection is now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. The 
sticks, numbering several hundred s^cimens, vary in length from 3 
to 4 feet, and are very finely finished. They vary also in form. One 
series terminates in a kind of hook. Another has a curved end, on 
some bound wdth cord or sinew and on others plain. A third series 
has a flat, shovel-like end. Still others are straight, with a flat, 
knobbed handle. 

A ceremonial analogue of the game may be observed in the tossing 
of the annulets and cylinder from cloud-terrace symbol to cloud- 
torrnre symbol by the girls and Ixiys in the procession on the ninth 
day of the Flute ceremony. 



Pig. H47. Yoke-shaped billot; height, 
JH inches; cliff-dwelling, Mancos 
canyon, Colorado; Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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FLUTE CHILDREN THROWiNG ANNULETS AND CYLINDERS ON RAIN-CLOUD SYMBOLS; HOPI INDIANS, MISHONGNOVI, ARIZONA 

FROM FEWKES 



CULIM] 


DOUBLE BALL: CHEYENNE 
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Dr J. Walter Fewkes" describe*! this perforumnee as witnessed by 
him at Shipaulovi in the suinmer of 1891 : 


These annulets tflKwre 8481 lenlle*! .vo-yo-flu-ln] were ma*le of wi'-jki, a fliiR 
leaf, which Is twisted Into shaite around a *-ore *)f the same material. Into each 
was bound one or moi-e live InseotK. ba’-ehl-bl, a “ skater ” which Uvea on the 
surface of the water. The annulet was inilnted black, and to It was attached 
a handle made of twisted lllK>rs of yn*-<-a leaves, forming a hoop across the 
annulet hy which It can be cnrrleil. . . . 

At the same time tlmt the annulets were manufactured, a small cylinder f figure 
849J, about the length of the diameter of the anmilets, or a little more, was whit- 
tle<l out of wo(h1. This cyllntler was paintcHl 
black. ... A small handle made of yucca 

fiber was securely fastentxl to it. • Eig. S 4 h. 



In the march to the top of tlic inesii 
from the spring two girls each cast an 
annulet, and the boys the cylinder, into 
the. cloud-terrace symlwl (plate xxj, 
which the priest traced witli meal on 
the ground, using for the purpose the 
long black -snake baho. 

A similar cylinder and annulets are 
described by Doctor Fewkes *’ as em- 
ployed in the Mishonguovi Flute cere- 
mony in 1896. 

A stick with a small ring stands on 
each side of the altar of the Drab Flute 
at Oraibi, these being the implements* 



Pig. 849. 


used by the girls in the ceremony de- 
scribed above. 

The double or tied billets used in this 
game may be referred to the two bows 
of the twin War Gods, and the other 
forms are probably derived from them. 


Fio. 848. Annulet baho, u^l in the 
Flute coromony; Hopi Indians, 8bi- 
paulovi, Arizona; from Fewkes. 

Pio. 849, Cylinder toseed in the Flute 
ceremony; Hopi Indians, Shiiwulovi, 
Arizona; from Fewkes. 

A .suggestion as to the ori- 


gin of the tossing stick may be obtained fnan the Flute ceremony. 


AIAHJNQUIAN STOCK 

Chbybnnb. Oklahoma. (Cat. n*>. American Museum of JJatural 
History.) 

Two buckskin-covered balls (figure 850), 3 inches in diameter, some- 
what flattened, with median seam, painted yellow, with red bands 
on opposite side of the seam and green rings on opposite faces, 
connected by a thong 6 inches long. Collected by Mr Walter C. 
Roe and described as thrown with a stick. 

*lonrB«i of American Ethnology and Archaeology, v. 2. p. l.'ll. Boeton. 

* Nlnetoenfh Annual Beport of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 2. p. 990, IJOO. 
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Chippewa. Wisconsin. 

Prof T. T. Diicatel " ^says: 

"IMie only play observed amon^ the girls Is the pahpuhjekahwewog. a sort of 
substitute for our “ graces/* which simply consists in catching with two sticks a 
twine loade<l at each end with a ball. 

Michigan. 

liaraga ^ gives the following definitions: 

Passikaweln, Imlian woineirs play corres|M>ndlng to the Indian ball play 
which Is playtHl by men only : passlkawan. the stick or vod used by the squaws 
in i)laying their i>lay. 

Apostle islands, AVisconsin. 

J. ( T. Kohl says : 

Another description of ball play. esi>e<*ially practiced by the women. Is what is 
called the ** papassi kawan,” which means, literally, “ the throwing game.** It is 
playeil by two large bands, who collect round two o[>|K>site |M>les. and try to 
throw the object over their opi>onents’ i»ole. In i)lace of u ball they have two 


Pig. 850, 

Fid. 850. Double* ImiIIh; dtaineter of balls, 3 iiitdieis; CheyeiiiK* Indians. Oklahoma; nat. no. 
American Musoum of Natural History. 

Flo. 851 . Dtmblo billets; length of billets, 3t im^hes: Chippewa Indians, Bear island. Leech lake, 
Minnesota; cat. no. Americ.an Museum of Natural History. 

Pio. 852. Double billots; length of billets, 4| Inches; Chippewa Indians, Bear island. Leech lake, 
Minnesota; cat, no, American Museum of Natural Histor>’. 

Icatlierii bags filled with sand, and attaidied liy a thong. Tliey throw them in 
the air by means of a staff excellently shaped for the purpose, and catch It 
again very cleverly. The stick is sharp and slightly bent at the end. and 
adorned like the raipiets, I oiuv saw a very neat model of these instruments 
for the women's throwing game suspendeil to the cradle of a little girl. 

Bear island, Leech lake, Miimesotu. (American Museum of 

Natuiml History.) 

Cat. no. wooden billets (figure 851), each 3i inches in 

length, tied together with a cord lin bark. The ends of the 
billets are painted red. 

" A Fortnight Among the Chlppewas. The Indian Miscellany, p. HdS, Albany, 1S77. 
*A Dictionary of the Otchlpwe l^anguage, Cincinnati, 185,3. 

^ Kitchl-Oainl. Wanderings round l..ake Siqierlor, p. 90, Loudon. 1800. 






CIJLINl 


DOUBLE ball: CHIPPEWA 




Cat. no. Two wooden billets (figure 852), similar to the pre- 

ceding, but inches in lengtli, diiiinet(*r IJ inches, un[)ain((‘d, 
and tied together with a strip of tlie same bark. 

Collected in U>03 by Dr William Jones. 


Chippfava. Fort William, Ontario. (Cat. no. Ameri- 

can MustMim of Natural History.) 

Double ball (figure 853). two biu’kskin-covcred bags iinnh' in on<* 
()iece. 184 inches in length: with a stick, a sapling, 14 inches in 
length, painted red. 

Collecte<l in 1{)03 by Dr William Jones. 



Turtle mountain. North Dakota. (American 

Aluseum of Natural History.) 

C^it. no. 'Fwo buckskin-covercd bags (figure 

854), made in one ]>iece, 20 incbes in length, having 
(Jreek crosses made of gnen heads stnved on the 
opposite faces. Accoinpani(*d by a stick ‘iOi im-hes 
in length, wrappetl from the upper end with black 


Fig. H-Vi. 



FjK 


FlO. 8,W. Double ball and stirk; length of l*all, IM.} iuehoH: length of Mtiok. 4* itidies: ( ‘iHppt'wa 
Indians, Fort William, Ontario: cat no. Amerit an Mustuiin «.f Nuttinil Ifisi.iry 

FlO. 854. Double ball and stick; length of ball, 20 inches; length of stick, 2H4 inches; Uhippewii 
Indians, Turtle mountain. North Dakota; cat. no. x*l|n, American Musouiu of Natural History. 


cloth for the greater part of its length, and ornamented with a 
band of red and three bands of white beads. 

Cat no. A double ball, similar to the preeetling, but decorated 

with white, red, and blue beads. 

These were collected in 190S hy Dr William Jones, who states that 
the goal is the bent limb of a tree or a stick that will hold the bag, 
the goals being from 100 to 200 yards apart. The stick is called 
Mdpawaganak ; the bag, papasikawanag, meaning thing that is 
kicked. The game is called by the same name as the bag. 
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Cree. ^fuskowpetiing reserve, Qu'appelle, Assiniboia. (Cat no. 
()1092, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two oblong balls covered with deerskin, connected by a strip of the 
same material (figure 855) ; total length, 24 inches. 

They were collected by Mr J. A. Mitchell, who descril^es the game 
under the name of puseekowwahnuk, kicking game: 

'Phe name of kicking game seenia to be a inlmiomer, as the ganie la In no way 
played with the feet. The game In played by women only, any nnniber, but not 
by the old women, as great powers of endurance are required. 
It is In many respects similar to lacrosse. The players are 
given various stations In the field and carry sticks. The goals 
are usually 1 mile or therealamt apart. 

TMayers gather In a circle at the beginning and the double 
ball is thrown aloft from the stick of one of the leaders, when 
the scrimmage commences and is kept uir until one side passes 
•the ball through Its ojqHmenFs goal. 

The game is a very interesting one and develops much skill. 
It is, from a hygienic* point of view, highly beneficial, as it 
develops a fine, robust class of women. As with all other In- 
dian games, this game is invariably playeil for stakes of some 
kind. 


Fig. m. 


Fig. fWi. 

Fio. 855. Double ball; length, 24 iiiehes; Cree Indiuns, AHsmiboia; mt. no. 01992, Field Oolnm- 
bian Mnseuixi. 

Ficj. 860. Double ball: length, l(i inches; Oree Indians, Wind River reservation, Wyoming; cat. 

no. Free Museum of Science an»l Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 867. Sticks for double ball; length, 31 inches; Croe Indians, Wind River reservation, Wyo- 
ming; cat. no. ;i703a, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 370.30, Free 

Musenrn of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Two oblong bags of buckskin (figure 856), weighted with sand, and 
attached to each other by a thong made of the same piece ; length, 
10 inches. Two -sticks (figure 857), peeled saplings, slightly 
curved at one end and painted yellow ; length, 31 inches. 

These were collected by the writer in 1900 from an Indian of Riel’s 
band, who gave the name of the balls as wepitse and weshikanik, 
and the name of the sticks as wepitse kana tikwa. The game is said 
to be played by both men and women. The goal is placed at a dis- 
tance of 50 yards. 





CfLIX] 


DOUBLE ball: missisauga 
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Cree. Edmonton, Alberta. (Ot. no. loOtiO, Field (’oluinbinu Mu- 
seum.) 

A buckskin bag (figure 8.58), 12 inches in length, the ends filled with 
sand ; and a curved stick, 3T inches in length. Collected by Isaac 
Cowie and descrilxsd as used by women in playing handball. 

Menominee. Shawano, A\isconsin. (Cat. no. 87058, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Double ball (figure 8.59), consisting of t.wo slender buckskin bags, 
united in the center by a thong 51 inches in length; total length, 
10^ inches. 



Fig. H6)t. 

Pio. 858. Double ball and stick; length of ball, 12 inches: length of stick, 37 inches; ("nH? Indians, 
Alberta: luit. no. 15000, Field C!olumbian Museum. 

Pia. 850. Double ball; length, lOj inches; Menominee Indians, Shawano, Wisconsin; rat. no. 
87858, Free Museum of Science ami Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

This was collected by F. X. Stcinbrecker in 1890 and is de.scrilH*d 
on an appended lalxd as a superstitious toy used by females at joyous 
feasts. 

A Menominee Indian informe<l the iinthor in Washington that tin* 
women of this tribe play the game with the long double l)all, which 
they call cuachiciwuk. 

Missisauga. Ric« lake, Ontario. 

G. Copway ® says : 

J^oubtleMH the most luterejating of nil games is the Maiden’s Ball !*lay, in the 
OJibway language, pah-pah-se-Kah-way. The majority of those who take jiart. 
In this play are young damsels, although married women are not excluded. 

^ The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches -of the OJibway Xatlon. p. r»r>, 

Boston, 1 S 51 . 
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The ball Is made of deer skin bags. ea(*h sibont 5 Inches long and 1 In diameter. 
These are so fastened together us to l)e at a distance of 7 inches each from the 
other. It is thrown with a stick 5 feet long. 

This play Is practiced in suininer beneath the shade of wide-spreading trees, 
beneath which ea<'h strives to find their homos, tahwin, and to run home w 1th it 
These having Iw^eii api)olnte<l in the morning, tlie young women of the village 
decorate themselves for the day by painting tlieir cheeks with vermilion and 
disrol^e theniseivos of as much unnecessary clothing as possible, braiding their 
hair with colored feathei’s, which hang profusely down to the feet. 

At the same time the whole village assemble, »ind the young men. whose 
loved ones are seen in the crowd, twist and turn to send shy glances to them, 
and ro<*eivo their bright smiles in return. 

The same confusion exl.sts as in the game of ball playe<l by the men. Crowds 
rush to a given point as the ball is sent dying through the air. None stop to 
narrate the accidents that befall them, though they tumble about to their not 
little discomfiture; they rise, making a loud noise betwetm a laugh and a cry, 
some limping behind the others, as the women shout. “Ain goo *’ is heard, 
sounding like the notes of a dove, of which it is no bad imitation. Worked 
garters, moccasins, leggins, and vermilion are generally the articles at stake. 
Sometimes the <‘hief of the village sends a parcel as they commen(*e. the con- 
tents of whi<*h are to be distributed among the maidens when the play is over. 

I remember that, some winters before tlie teachers from the pale faces came 
to the lodge of my father, my mother was very sick. Many thought she ci>uJd 
not recover her health. At this critical Jum*ture she told my father that it 
was her wish to see the Maiden’s Hall Play, and gave as her reason for her 
request that were she to see the girls at ])lay it would so enliven her s[)irlts 

with the reminiscences of early days as to tend to her recovery. 

A (les(Ti[)tiou of the game follows in wliich it is related that the 
goals were two large spruce trees transplanted from the woods to 
holes in the ice. 

Missis.vrrj.v. River Credit, Ontario. 

Rev. Pet(‘r Jones « says: 

Tho women have a game called nhpnhsoknhwon, which Is played with two 
leather halls tied with a string alxait 2 feet long. These are placed on the 

ground, and each woman, with a sti»*k alsnit d feet long, trU^ tf> take up 

uhpuhsekuhwon from her antagoidst, throwing it in the air. Whichever parly 
gets it first to their re.spective goals or stakes counts 1. 



Fio. Sf'iO. Double ball; length, 18^ iiichoH; Sauk and Fex Indians, Tama, Iowa: cat. no. 36754, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, f^nivei’sity of Pennsylvania. 

Sai:k and Fgxes. Tama, Iowa. (Cat. no. 36754, Free jMnseum of 
Science and Art, University of PeniKsylvania.) 

Bag of cotttwi cloth (figure 860), 18^ inches in length, expanded at the 
two ends and thin in the middle. Collected by the writer in 1900. 
Six women play on each side, some 50 yards apart. The side that 
first gets the ball across wins the game. The ball is called kunanohok. 

® History of tKe OJebway Indiana, p. l.'ifl, London, 1«01. 
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8aUK and Foxes. Iowa. ((-at. no. 5 American MuBenm of Natu- 
ral History. ) 

Double ball (figure 801), covered with buckskin and filled with sainl, 
the ends ovate; length. 15 inches. 

Cat. no. yj Two sticks or clubs (figure 8(i2), slightly knoblM*d at, 
the end opposite the handle, 00 and 0!) inches in length, oiu* 
blackened and the other white. 




a 


Fi«. 

Fia.Wl. Double ball: leil^rth, J.! inches: Sank and F<»x Indiann, Iowa; t-at. uo. Ain. rit-an 
Muaeum of Natural History. 

FlO. «B. StlokH for double bull: lenktlis, :«t iin<l iiwli. K; Sauk and Kox Indians, Iowa. . at. no. 
f$8»t Amoricran Miiwinn of Natural Histttry 

The foregoing speeiiiiens were collected by lb* Williiiin Jones, who 
describes them as used in the woman's hall game: 

The game is playeil only by women. They have two bases, for wliieli almost 
anything will answer. They like to get two liws some dislanee apart— say a 
Quarter of a mllo — and use outstretched limbs for tlie goals. Ibe ball must be 
thrown on the goal. Kach g<»al made counts a point. The color of ibe st.tKs 
correflpoiida with the division among the p<*ople into Wliites and lUatUs, cacii 

side using Implements of its appropriate rolor. 

The gome is calletl ko-neiMio>hi-wag ; the ball, ko-na-no-ba-ki, kidneys; the 

ball sticks, obchi. 
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ATHAPASCAN STOCK 

Hupa. Hiipa valley, California. (Cat. no. 37208, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylv’ania.) 

Implements for the game of miskatokitch : Two small bottle-shaped 
billets of wood (figure 803). with a knob at each end, attached 
to each other by a double thong 3 inches in length ; and a slender 
stick (figure 8(54), or but, of hardw<K)d, 32 inches in len^h, 
slightly curved at the end. Collected by the writer in 1900. 

The billets are called yatomil, while the long sticks are called by 
the same name as the game." 

Dr ,r. W. Hudson describes another form of this game: 

A *luml)-bell-8hapetl piece of Iniekskin, wltli blK knots at each end, la jerked 
with a rod to a tree Koal. 'rhe huc‘k»kiu is held in the month hy one captain, 
who finally drops it between the opi^oiionts. Theiv are three players to a side. 
The game is characterized hy fierce interfenmee. 



Fig. m. 


Pio. SfSt. Doable billot«; length of each, a inches; Hupa Indiana, Hupa valley, California; rat. 

no. 372U8, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Flo, S04. Sticks for double-billet game; length. Si inches; Hupa Indians, California; cat. no. 
Free Musf*um of Science and Art. University tif Pennsylvania. 


A Crescent City Indian whom the writer met at Areata, California, 
in 1900 jjave the name of the tied billets as naustais and that of the 
long sticks, or bats, as naiistaisehin ; let us play, natithis. 

Dr Pliny Earle Goddapti ^ says: 

The Hupa have four games. One of these very much resembleB shinny. 
The contestants are not Individuals, but social or ethnic units. Village Is pitted 
against village or tribe against tribe. The .shinny stick, called mlLkltOkOtc, is 
about 3 feet long, or, more exactly, the length of the leg of the player. It has 
a natural turn at the end. Two round sticks al>out 5 inches long tleti together 
with a piece of buckskin are used for a l)all. They are called yademil. A 
straight course Is laid out with a stake at each end. At least six players take 
their places In pairs, two at the middle and two at the points halfway between 
the middle and the stakes. The pair at the middle have the balls. Those at 
the ()ther iwints stand facing each* other with Interlocked sticks. They are 
said to tie each other. One of the two at the middle of the course takes the 
two balls in his teeth. Suddenly he droi)s them and tries to drive them toward 

« Dr Pliny E. Goddard gave the writer the names as follows ; Long sticks. mll-tf-tOk- 
ketsh ; tied sticks, yfl-tii-mll. 

►Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. eo, Berkeley, 1903. 
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hl8 jroal by catching tho buckskin loop on the eiul of liis stick. If be succeeds, 
be runs after tbe balls and tries to strike them again before he is overtaken. 
If be is overtaken, tbe next pair of plaiyers release one another and start after 
the balls while the first couple wrestle. The third pair take up the game If the 
aewnd couple become involved in a wrestling match, 'riie side which succeeds 
in getting the balls to the stake wins. As the game Is described ns playe<l in 
former times, it prol)ably rivaled modern football in roughness. 

Dr Goddard ** relates the story of a miraculous boy, Dug-f roni-the- 
ground, whose grandmother made him a shinny stick of blue-stone, 
with other things of the same material, for his journey to the home 
of the immortals, at the edge of the world, toward the cast. Arriv- 
ing, he met ten brothers Avho greeted him as brother-in-law. lie 
played shinny with them, Wildcat, Fox, Earthquake, and Thunder, 
and won with the aid of the stick and halls his grandmother had 
made. He returned home to his grandmother and found lie had 
been away as many years as it seemed to him lie had spent nights. 



Fio. Double ball and Htick; length of ball, 25 inches; length of Hti('k, l)2l iiiehoH; Pawnee 
Indiane. Oklahoma: cat. nt>. 59405, Field Columbian Muneum. 

CAPDOAN STOCK 

Arikara. Fort Bcrthold, North Dakota, 

Susan W. Hall writes : 

The women. In tlielr modern Olirlstlnn sewing inectlnB, are reviving a pretty 
and interestluK old game of tlielrs, playetl with small deerskln-eovered balls 
attnohed by a couide of Inches of de<?rskln string and losstnl by a long stick 
from one side to another. 

Pam'nee. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 50405, Field Columbian Museum.^ 
Two buckskin balls (figure 805), each coniposed of two small balls 
conjoined, which have hands of white and blue Iwads around the 
middle, with bnckskin fringe at the ends, and a string uniting 
• them; total length, 25 inches; accompanied by a stick, painted 
yellow, 32^ inches in length. Another specimen in the same col- 
lection (cat. no. 50408) has single balls, flattened, each about 2 
inches in diameter, painted yellow. Collected in 1001 by Dr 
George A. Dorsey. 


• Hopa Texta, p. 146, Berkeley, 1904. 

letter to Mr Theodore J. Eastman, dated August 11, 1900. In a sul^setiuent leitei- 
to the writer she says that the bails were about the size of a lemon and were thrown with a 
atlck and kept going from opposing sides. 

24 ETH— 05 M 12 
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Doctor Dorsey® mentions the shinny ball and double ball being^ 
used by a l)oy and a girl to convey them miraculously through space. 

Wichita. Oklahoma. 

Implements (figure 86C) for a woman’s ball game, in the possession 
of Mr James Mooney, consist of two balls of buckskin, each about 2 
inches in the greatest diameter and having white glass beads at the 
median seam fastened together with a thong. 11 inches in length, 
with a fringe of cut buckskin attached to each; and a stick, consist- 
ing of a lK*nt sapling, 23 inches in length. The balls and stick are 
painted yellow. These implements are models, made apd presented 
to Mr Mooney by Wichita Indians at the Indian Congress at Omaha 
in 1898. ' ' ’ ' 



Fig. Double Imll and stick; lentftli of atick, 23 inobes; Wichita Indiana, Oklahoma; in tho 

possession of Mr James Mooney. 

Ill the Wichita tales the double ball is frequently referred to as a 
magical implement used in traveling* Bright-Shining-Woman (the 
Moon) gave it to women among the things they should use to enjoy 
themselves. She showed them how to play the game, and told them 
that the ball was for their nse in traveling. 

In the story of “ The Seven Brothers and the Woman the woman 
made her escape, aided by the double ball. When she tossed the 
double ball she went with it up in the air. Again, in The Story of 
Child-of-a-Dog ” ^ the woman uses the double bull in escaping from 
her pursuers. The same incident occurs in the stories of Young- 
Boy-Chief and his Sister”^ and ‘‘Trouble Among the Chief’s Chil- 
dren."’ f In the story of “ Young-Boy-Chief Who Married a Buf- 
falo "’ ^ two women arc described as playing the double-ball game with 
the other women. 

COPRHAN STOC^K 

WiNTUN. California. 

Mr Alexander MacFarland Davis ^ says: 

I am indebted to Mr Albert S. Gatschet, of Washington, for information con- 
cerning a game played among the Wlntfln Indians, called Ka-rH, which is played 
by throwing up two disks of wood connected by a string about 3 inches fong. 
They are to be caught when they come down. Mr Gatschet refers to Mr Jere- 
miah Curtin, Bureau of Ethnology, for authority. 

* Traditions of the SkidI Pawnee, p. 25, New York, 1004. 

^Tbe Mythology of the Wichita, p. 28, Washington, 1904. 

^ Ibid., p. 66. 

Ibid., p. 146. 

« Ibid., p. 220. 

r Ibid., p. 237. 

' Ibid., p. 200. 

Few Additional Notes concerning Indian Games. Bnlletin of the Essex Institute, 
T. 18, p. 184, Salem, 1887. 
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I-UTUAMIAX STOCK 


Klamath. Upper Klamath lake, Oregon. (Cat. no. 61588, Field 
Columbian Mustuun.) 

Willow poles (figure 867), skuekush, 52} inches in length, decorated 
and marked throughout the greater part of their length witli two 
burnt spiral lines, which run in opposite 
directions; and two wooden billets, 6 inches 
long and 1 inch in diameter, fastened to 
each other by means of a short cord, 10 
inches in length, which passes through the 
center of each billet. 

Collected in 1000 by Dr (leorge A. Dorsey," 
who describes them as irsed in the game of 
tchimmaash, generally played by women. Two 
goals, anku, are marked, about a hundred yanls 
apart. From two to ten generally play. 

Dr A. 8. (hitsehet'' savs: 


The tohinmiji-ash same is played almost exclusively 
by females. The tchiinniA-ash is a string about 
feet loiiK. to the ends of which sticks or pieces of cloth 
are tied ; it is taken up and thrown forward by two 
dexible willow rods (shuAkhsh wA’hlklsh) to play- 
mates. who divide themselves into two parties. Be- 
fore the commencoinent of thegame two limits (y flash) 
are meted out on the ground, which serve as bases. 
Both of them are located between the lines of startin^r 
(shaixufdgish). 

MOQUELUT^IXAN STOCK 

Wasama. Chowchilly river, Madera county, 
California. 

Dr J. W. TIuiLson describes the followiuj? 
game under the name of tawilu : 

Two or more women contest with .*t-foot sticks for 
a braided buckskin strip 10 Inches long. The goals are 
1.50 feet apart. 

PJMAN STOCK 





O 0 


Pig,S 67. Double billetft and 
Hticka; length of 8tickH,r>i^ 
inchoH; length of billetn^ 
6 iuohes; Klamath In- 
dians, Oregon; rat. no. 
61588, Field Columbian 
Museum. 


Papaoo. Mission of San Xavier del Bac, Pima 
county, Arizona. (Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Cat. no. 68543. Double ball (figure 868), consisting of two balls 
made of plaited hide, U inches in diameter, united by a plaited 

« Certain Gambling Games of the Klamath Indians. Ameriran Anthropologist, n. s., 
V. 3, p. 1901. 

^The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon. Contributions to North American 
Ethnology* ▼. 2* pt. 1* p. 81* Washington* 1890. 
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ttiong, total length, 5 inche.s; and slender stick, made of sapling, 
tapering to a point, 44 inches in length. 

Cat. no. 63506. Double ball (figure 869), consisting of two oblong 
wooden balls, 1§ inches in longest diameter, tied together by a 
strip of cotton cloth. 

Cat. no. 63507. Sticks used with the above, tapering to a point, one 
6 fe(*t 10^ inches, and the other 4 ftnjt 4 inches in length. 

The.se were collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who describes them as 
iinpleinents used in the w'oman’s game of toakata. The Spanish call 
it “ hobbles.” 



Pia. 808. Double ball and stick; length of balle, 5 Inches; length of stick, 44 inches; Papago 
Indians, Arizona; cat. no. fB543, Field Columbian Museum. 

Pio. 809, Double billets and stick; length of billets. If inches; length of stick, 62 inches; Papago 
Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 63508, 63607, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 870. Double ball; length, 9i inches; Pima Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 63499, Field Columbian 
MuHeutii. 

Pima. Salt River reservation, Maricopa county, Arizona. (Cat. no. 
63499, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Dumb-bell shaped ball (figure 870) of black painted leather; length 
(extended), 9^ inches. Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who 
describes it as used in a woman’s game. 

TKPKHtiAN. Talayote, near Nabogame, Chihuahua, Mexico. (Cat. 

no. American Museum of Natural History.) 

Two wooden billets (figure 871), 2^ inches in length, tied together 
with a cord of twisted white wood. 

These were collected by Dr Carl Lumholtz in 1894, who gave the 
name of the billets as dtidayar and that of the sticks as tshibukar. 
In case the cord of the billets should break it is mended, and the 
dadayar is buried under some loose earth in order to be thrown 
again. Bets are made by the bystanders. 

PUJDNAN STOCK ' 

Kaoni. Cosumnes river, 12 miles south of Placerville, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes a game played with a buckskin strap, 
24 inches long and knotted at the ends, under the name of tikili. 
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This Is contested for by four women armed with clubs 30 inches long. The 
goals, which are usually trees, are 100 feet apart. 

In Todds valley a dumb-bell Bhni»t>d plaything consisting of pine cones thrust 
uiKMi each end of a 12-ltn-h stick Iflgnre 872] is called hep'-|»ep-do'-kai. It la 
played by women, three to a side, with goal lines 200 feet apart Kicking or 
foot-casting only is allowed. 


Nisiiinaai. California. 

Mr Stephen Powers" says: 

The tl'-kel is almost the only really robust and alhletlc game they use, and is 
played by a large company of men and Ikijs. The piece is made of rawhide, 
or nowadays of strong cloth, and Is 
shaped like a small dumb-bell. It is 
laid In the. center of a wide, level 
spa(*e of grouml, in a furrow hollowed 
out a few inches in depth. Two 
parallel lines are drawn equidistant 
from It, a few paces apart, and along 
these lines the opposing parties, e<|ual 
In strength, range lliemselves. Kach 
player is equlpp^ni with a slight, 
strong staff, from 4 lo 0 feet long. 

The two champions of the parties take 
their stations on opiKisite sides of the 
piece, which Is then thrown into the 
air, caught on the staff of one or 

the other, and hurled by* him in the direction of his antagonist’s goal. With 
this send-off there ensues a wild <hase and a hustle, pelhnell, higgledy- 
piggledy, each party .striving to howl the pitni* over the other’s goal. Tla*se 
goals are several* hundred yards apart, affording room for a good deal 
lively work; and the players often race np and down the champaign, with 
varying fortunes, until they are dead blown and perspiring like top-sawyers. 



PiO. HTl. Double billetB; length, inrhes; Tei)«- 
liuun ItulianH, Obihuahiia, MexicMi; pat. no. 
American Museum of Natural Hisbiry* 



Fig. 872 


Pig. 873. 

PlQ, it*. Implement for toeaing game; Kaoni Iiidiann, i’alifornia; from Bketch by Dr .T. W. 
Hndaon. 

Fio. 873. Stick for double ball; length, 62 inchen; Achomawi Indians, Hat creek, Calif<.)rnia; 
cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

SHA8TAN STOt'K 

Achomawi. Hat creek, California, ((’at. no. American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

Stick (figure 873), a peeled sapling, 02 iiiche.s in length. 

Collected in 1903 by Or Roland B. Oi.xon, who descrilM?s it as used 
in a woman’s ball game, luswalli. The tied billets, which doubtless 
accompanied it, are missing. 

• Tribes ot Calitomla. Contributions lo American Ktlmology, v. 3, p. 333, Washington. 

187T. 
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Shasta. Hamburg bar, ('alifornia. (Cat. no. American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

Two wooden billets (figure 874), about 5 inches in length, tied to- 
gether with a buckskin thong ; accompanied with a stick, a peeled 
sapling, about 40 inches in length. Collected in 1902 by Dr 
Roland B. Dixon, who describes these specimens as implements 
for a woman's game. 



fei W ir i ‘ — ■■■ I- M — m 

Fk). 874. Double blUeta and Rtick; length of billets, about 5 inches; length of slick, about 40 
Inches; Shasta Indians, California; cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

SII()8H(»NEAN STOCK 

Paiute. Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. no. 37157, Free Museiini of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ball and stick (figure 875) for woman’s game; the ball, of buck- 
skin, nearly cylindrical, and expanding at the ends; length, 11^ 
inches; the stick a forked, peeled sapling, 40 inches in length. 
Collected by the writer, through Miss Marian Taylor, in 1900. 



Fiu. 875. Double ball and stick; length of ball, 11 1 Inches; length of stick, 40 inches; Paiute 
Indians, Pyramid lake, 'Nevada; cat. no. 37157, Free Museum of Science and Art, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. no. 19053, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Leather ball for woman’s gaiiuts 12 inches in length, identical with 
the preceding. 

Collected by Mr Stephen Bowel's, and described by him in his cata- 
logue under the name of tapecool: 

It is laid on the ground midway Ijetween two base lines, and the contending 
parties of women, armed with long sticks, seek to propel it beyond each other’s 
base line. 

Shoshoni. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 36875, 
36876, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Ball (figure 876), nazeto, and stick, hope, for a woman’s ball game. 
The ball, a buckskin bag, shaped like a dumb-bell, 10 inches in 
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length; the stick, a peeled willow branch (figure 877), 46i 
inches in length, with a projecting twig near the end. Collected 
by the writer in 1900. 

Uinta Ute. White Rocks. Utah. (Cat. no. American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 

Buckskin ball, nearly rectangular, narrowing toward the middle, 
with padded ends, with design in blue beads on one side, as shown 
in figure 878 ; length, 7 inches. Collected by Dr A. L. Kroeber 
in 1900. 



Fig. 8V7. 



Fia. 870. Double ball; lougib^ 10 inchen; Shoshonl Indiaim, Wyoming; rat. no. 8B87ft, Free M\i- 
fiieum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pia. 877. Stick for double ball; length, 48* inches; Shoshoni Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. H8H75, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Flo. 878. Double ball; length, 7 inches; Uinta Ute Indians, Utah; cat. no, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

SIOUAN STOCK 

Dakota (Santee). Prairie du Chieii, Wisconsin. 

Catlin « says : 

In the Imll-play of the women [figure STfiJ. they have two bulla attached to 
the ends of a string about u foot and ii half long ; and em*h woman has a short 
stick in each hand, on which she catches the string with the two balls, and 
throws them, endeavoring to force them over the goal of her own party. The 
men are mure than half drunk, when they ftn^l liberal enough to indulge the 
women In such an aniUHeinent, and take infinite plea.sure in rolling abi>ut 
on the ground and laughing to excess, while the women are tumbling about in 
all attitudes, and scufiliiig for the hall. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorse} ^ describes this game : 

WaMonade, the women's game of ball. — Two balls of hide are filled with 
earth, grass, or fur, and Ih^n Joined by a (;ord. At each end of the playground 
ore two gabfizu, or hills of earth, blankets, etc., that are from 12 to l.“i feot 

• Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and ('ondition of tlic North Auicricun 
Indians, v. 2, p. 146, London, 1841. 

^Omaha Sociology. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. ISH4. 
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apart Each pair of hills may hfs regarded as the “ home,” or ” base,” of one of 
the contending parties, and It Is the aim of the members of each party to 
throw the balls between their pair of hills, as that would win the game. 

Two small girls, about 12 years old, stand at each end of the playground 
and act ns uhe ginajl" for the women, as the boys do for the men in ^abe-gasl. 

Each player has a webaonade, a very small stick of hard or red willow, 
about 5 feet long, and with this she tries to pick up the balls by thrusting the 
end of the stick under the cord. Whoever succeeds In picking them up hurls 
them Into the air, as In playing with grace hoops. The women can throw these 
balls very far. Whoever catches the cord on her stick In spite of the efforts 
of her omMjnents tries to throw It still further and closer to her ” home.” The 
stakes are buffalo hides, small dishes or bowls, women’s necklaces, awls, etc. 
'rhe bases are from 300 to 400 yards apart. The corresix)udlng men’s game is. 
Xabe-gasi. 



Puj . 87«. Santee Dakota women playing double ball, Prairie du Cbien, W isconsin; from Cat lin. 


WA8HOAN STOCK 

Wasiio. Carson valley and Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game played by women 
under the name of tsikayaka ; 

A buckskin strap. p6-tsir-tsl, Is contested for by the opposing players, each 
armed with a four-foot rod, tse-kaP-yak. The goals are stakes, two hundred 
feet apart 

WEITSI*EKAN STOCK 

Yurok. Klamath river, California. (Cat. no. 37269, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Two bottle-shaped wooden billets (figure 880), 6J inches in length, 
with a knob at the end and two lines of bark left at the center, 
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tied together with a piece of twine, 2 ^ inches in length; accom- 
panied by two long slender sticks (figure 881) or bats, of hard 
wood, pointed and-slightly curved at the. end, 33 and 35 inches 
in length. Collected by the. Avriter in 1000. 

The billets are cjilled wat-tai ; the bats, mai-num-in. The latter 
were obtained from an Indian named WichajK'c Billy, 57 years of age, 
who had used them in matches. He sai<l tlie game Avas played by 
three parties of three each, Avho stripped and painted. Money Avas 
put up, say five dollars on a side. Matches Avcrc formerly comnnm 
between Hupa and Wichapec. 



Kig. 


FlO. 88(). Doable billete; lenffth of each, 5| inchee: Vtirok liidiatts, California; in>. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, UniverHity of I'ennsylvania. 

Fiq. 881. Stick for double billets; length, H8 inches; Yurok Indiana, ('ulibirnin; cat. no. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, Univernity of PeniiaylvaniH. 

Flo. 8{^. Double ball; len^^tb, 8j iiU'hoM; Maricoiwi IndiaiiH. Arizona; cat. no. Brnoklyti 
Institute Museum. 

/ 

WISHOSKAN STOCK 

A Batawat Indian at Blue Lake, California, gaA'e the name of the 
long sticks as rocosaiyok wataiwat and tliat of the lie«I billets as 
goshwa wik. 

I’UMAN STOCK 

Maricopa. Arizona. (Cat. no. 2924, Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 
Double ball (figure 882), made on a plaited leather throng; length, 
8J inches. Collected in 1904 by Mr Louis 1.. Meeker, Avho gives 
the name as tus-ho-al kik, and says that the ball is pitched Avith 
sticks. 

Bau. Race 

The ball race appears to be confined to the Southwestern lril>os, 
extending into Mexico and westward into California, although it was 
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found by tlu* writer among the Shoshonean Bannock in Idaho. It 
consists of a race in which tlie contestants kick or toss some small 
object liefore them, commonly around a circuit which has been agreed 
upon, back to the starting place. There are either two individual 
players or two parties. The object which is kicked or tossed is 
of three different kinds — fii*st, a ball of stone (Pima, Mono, 
Tewa, Maricopa) or of wood (Opata, Papago, Pima, Tarahumare, 
. Zua<iue. Cooopa, Mohave, Yuma); second, a single billet (Navaho) 
or two billets (Keres, Tewa, Zuhi) ; third, a ri,ng or 
^ rings (Tarahumare, Zufii). In addition, the Ban- 
are said to kick a beef bladder, and the Hopi 
\ use, two cidx's of hair and pinon gum in a similar 


The game of kicked stick was one of the games 
sacred to the War God in .Zufii, and the implements 
are sacrificed upon his altar. The implements used 
may 1h> identified readily as conventionalized bows 
of the War Gods, an explanation which serves like- 
wise for the racing billets ijsed by other tribes. 
Objects similar to the kicking billets are used by the 
Hopi in certmionials, and may be regarded as having 
a similar origin. 

For example, a set of si.\ small wooden (>ylinde.rs 
(figure 88;}), contained in the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, is made of cottonwood riwit, inches in length 
and three-fourths of an inch in diameter, painted 
black, with gretm ends, and having a feather at- 
tached around the middle by cotton cord. They 
were collected by Rev. 11. R. V'oth in 189.’}, and de- 
scribed bv him as oonotki. He savs: 





Pm. 88.1. s»t ot 

Bacrifloial wcH>den 
length, 


8» inrhes: Hopi scHbed bv him as ooiiotki. He savs: 

Indiana, Oraibi. 

Arizona;^ oat. no. Cylinders of this kind nreinndeof different sizes and used 

8TO19 to Field j,, various oereiiionles sncli ns tlie Flute. Marau, and Soyal. 

Colnmblan Mu- •. . . . ... . . 

se„n, They are deisisited as offerliiKs la siirliigs and shrines, but 

Kenerally not before tliey have lieen (Hinsoerated at the 
altitr during some ceremony. Tills set of six was made by and obtained from 
the chief priest of the Marau order. The small feathers attached to them are 
those of the pin-tall duck. 


Another set of two cylinders in the .same museum (cat. no. 67086. 
67087) are inches in length, and are mentioned by Mr Voth as 
having been found by him in a shrine where the Soyaluna fraternity 
made their offerings to the sun. 

The tossing-rings of the Ziiiii and Tarahumare game may be ex- 
plained as representing net shields, and the contest, which in Zufii is 
conducted between the clowns with billets and between the women 
with rings, is analogous to the ceremony in the Flute dance, where the 
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Flute youth and the Flute maid throw annulets and cylinders, de- 
scribed under Double ball,’" to which pime the ball race is apt)ar- 
ently closely related. 

The existence of the ball race at an early period is proved by speci- 
mens of the kicking-sticks (figure 884) in the clitF-dwellings. A pair 
of such billets from Mancos canyon, identified by Mr Cushing, is in 
the P rce Museum of Science and Art of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. They are made of cottonwood, one 44 indies in length and If 
inches in diameter, marked around with sharply incised parallel lines 
about one-fourth of an inch apart; the other 5 inches long and IJ 
inches in diameter, with similar incised lines in diamond jiattern. 
Another pair (figure 885) from the same place are simple sections of 



fik. m . 




Fio. 884. Kicking billots; lengths, 41 and 5 inches; cliff-dwelling, Mancim <-any<)n, Ci.ilorado: I'Vee 
Museum of Science and Art, UnivorMlty of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 885. Kicking billets; lengths, 4| and 5 inches; cliff-d welling, Mancos canyon, Colorado; Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

PiO. 886. Clown kicking billot; Mexico, 158:3; reverse of Hisitano- American playing card, impres- 
sion, 24 by 4 inches; from photograph of the original in the Archives t)f the Indies, Seville, 
Spain. 


twig, 43 and .5 inches in length and three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. Many of the unidentifie<l stone l)idls found in ruins and 
graves at various place.s in the Southwest iiuiy have been used in this 
game. 

A picture of a travesfA' of the kicked-stick game, identifieti by Mr 
Cushing, is printed on the reverse of an llispano-Ameriean playing 
card, engraved in Mexico in 158;i and preserved in the Archives of the 
Indies at Seville, Spain. This eurions and interesting relie rei>re- 
sents a clown (figure S86), fantastically dressed in the native core- , 
monial costume, standing on his head and kicking a huge billet in. 
the air with his feet. 

The ball ract^ has l)een adopted from the Indians by the Mexicans 
of tho Rio Grande. Capt. John G. Bourkc, of the United States 
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Army, infoi'med the writer that they have a game of kicking a cow’s, 
horn, which tliey call juego del cuaco.® This game, according to the 
authority just mentioned, corresjionds with the Zuni, Hopi, Pueblo, 
and Pima game of the tor stick. 

ATHAPASCAN STOCK 

Navaiio. St Michael, Arizona. 

Rev. Berard Haile descrilxis the following game in a letter to the 
writer : 

Iddl In fnotball. Thin In n gambling game, and there are two parties, fire to 
a nide at most. There may be less than five, but not more. The players ntrlp 
themselves and agree upon a distance, which Is regulated by the stake. A 
stick, utmut 4 Inches long, of green plfioii or oak, cut smooth and round. Is set 
Into the ground about 2 fingers deep. The best runner works his toes, an 
hands and fingers are not allowed, under the stick, and kicks It ahead of him. 
Should he miss, bis successor is ready to bring it into his territory again. The 
requlre<l distance being made, the borne nin begins, and whosoever has the ball 
at the starting tailnt first wins the game and stake. The game was played only 
in the spring of the year, be(;nuse It Is not too warm during that season. At 
i)resent the Navaho do not i)lay It. Some would not allow It, even In the 
springtime, as they claim it would bring a stormy season and much wind. 
They say the Great Earth-Winner, Ni’naliulebt’i, taught them the game. 

In a subsequent letter to the author Father Haile gives the name 
of the game, according to information received from another source, 
as baaes or iolis, which means ‘‘ to hop ” game, raise and throw with 
the foot. 

The Navaho at Chin Lee, Arizona, informed the writer that this 
was not originally a Navaho game, but was borrowed by tlxem from 
the Zuhi. 

KERESAN STOCK 


Keres. Acoma, Now Mexico. (Gat. no. 4974, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 



Two billets (figure 887), 2 inches in length, one 
painted with black at the ends and the other 
with a black band in the middle. Collected 



Pro. 887. Ktcklngbinete; 
length, 2 Inches; Keres 
Indians, Acoma, New 
Mexico; cat. no. 4974, 
Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum. 

* The winning stick Is 


by the writer in 1904 and made by James H. 
Miller, an Acoma Indian, at Zuni. 

They are kicked in a racing game called a-cha-wa-I 
ta-wa-ka. The one with the black bands at the end Is 
called gosh, man, and the other tsol-yo, woman. This 
Is a game of the vrar (*aptains, and is played In the 
spring ^In the months from March to May to secure rain, 
buried in a cornfield. The present sticks are such as are 


« Spanish chueca, pan or hollow of the Joints of bones ; a small hall with which coun- 
try people play at crickets. 

^TTnder date of June 6, 1002. The Information was obtained from a medicine mam 
named Qatali Natlol, Laughing Doctor. 
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tified by boys. Tbe regular kicking sticks are made of oak. 'rsn-llo luwhl 
made tbe game first. 

Kerbs. Cochiti, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 4978, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Two wcKxlen billets (figure 888), 2 inches in length and about sev’cn- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, one painted red and the other 
yellow. 

These were made by a Keres boy from Cochiti, named Francisco 
Chaves (Kogit), at St Michael, Arizona, who describes the billets 
under the name of tawaka and mentions tliem as being kicked in the 
race of the same name. 

Boys, girls, and men play. Sides are chosen, and the sticks are kicked with 
the bare feet. 

Laguna, New Me.xico. (Cat. no. 3()0(>, Brooklyn Institute 

Museum.) 

Two wooden billets (figure 889), IJ inches in length and about 1 
inch in diameter. One of these billets has a band of red paint 
around the middle, and the other is ])lain, except the ends, 
which are painted red. These implements were collected by the 
writer in 1903. 



Fig. WS. Pig. fiSB, 


Fio. 888. Kicking billets; length, 2 inches; Keres Indians, Cochiti, New Mexico; cat. no. 4978, 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Fig. 889. Kicking billets; length, U inches; Keres Indians, Laguna, New Mexico; oat. no. 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

The sticks are called tow-wa-ka ; the one with the rod band ku-ka-nl tow*wa- 
ka, and the other sho-mutz tow-wa-ka. The game Is called ka-tc?ho-wn!. The 
blocks are kicked with the bare feet annind a ilesignated course. Sides are 
chosen and there Is one block for each. It may not be thrown with the hands, 
but they may place It on the toe to give it a good kick. 

MOQUELUMNAN STOCK 


CoauMNi. California. 

Mr James Mooney" writes as follows from information obtained 
from Col. Z. A. Rice, of Atlanta, Ga., who went to California in the 

* Notea on the Coaumnea Trlbea of California. The American Anthropologlal, v. .H, 
p. 201, 1890. 
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year 1850, where he spent several years in the immediate vicinity of 
the tribe now under consideration, which formerly lived in the 
Sacramento basin: 

Their football kahio was more properly a foot race. Two parallel tracks were 
laid off and each party had Its own ball* Two athletic young fellows, repre- 
senting the two contending parties, took their stand at one end, each with a 
ball on the groiind in front of him, and at the sijipial each kicks it along his 
respective track towards the goal. All along the line were stationed relays of 
players, whose duty it was to assist in getting the bull through. It was a rough- 
and-tumble game, to see who should ki(‘k the ball, for no one was allowed to 
touch it with his hand. Two posts wore put up at each end of the track, and 
the ball must be driven between tla^se imsts. Betting was heavy, the stakes 
being Indian trinkets of all kinds, and judges and stakeholders presided with a 
great deal of dignity. The score was kept by moans of an even number of 
short sticks, and as each player drove the ball home, he drew out one of the 
sticks, and so on until the game was won. It was a very exciting play and 
aroused as much Interest as does a horse race among the whites. 

Wasama. Near (Jrant Springs, Mariposa county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes these Indians as playing a game with a 
ball made of deer hair and |)rovided with a buckskin cover, in which 
two men each contest or race with their ball along a proscribed 
course to a certain goal. 

The name of the game la tek'me, to kiek ; and that ot the hull, pu'kfi, little 
dog, pup. 

PIMAN STOCK 

Opata. Sonora, Mexico, 

Mr A. F. Bandelier® says: 

The Un-kl-marl Is ratlier a foot-race than a game of ball, for the runners toss 
the ball before them with their tm's, and the party whose “ gomi,'* or hall of a 
certain kind of wood, reaches the goal first is declared the victor. . . . 

Village plays against' village. The Mayuates or captains of the runners are 
important iiersonages on such days, and what Is evidently primitive, and shows 
besides that there Is a religious import placet! upon the ceremony, is the fact 
that they formerly iisctl to gather the evening Imfore at a drinking bout, smok- 
ing at the same time the fungus of the mesqulte, called In Opata to-Jl, In long 
and big cigar-like rolls. 

Papaoo. Mission of San Xavier del Bac, Pima county, Arizona. 

(Cat. no. 63485, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Ball of mesquite wood, 3^ inches in diameter, designated by the col- . 

lector, Mr S. C. Simms, as a football, sonecua. 

Papaoo. Arizona. 

Dr H. F. C. ten Kate, jr,'" says: 

One of the few bodily exercises they have Is a sort of ball game in which they 
use a ball made of hard gum, which Is kicked without stopping by two men 

« Final Report, pt. I, p, 240, Cambridge, 1890. 

^Relzen en Onderaoeklngen in Noord-Amerlka, p. 20, I^elden, 1885. 
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who run over a ^cut expanse of e«iunlry. A large number of sihh - tutors follow 

the two players, either on horsebaek or on foot, at the same gait. 

Pima. Arizona. (United States National Museum.) 

Cat. no. 76014. Two stone balls (figure 894), consisting of tufa, 
covered with some black vegetable .substance, probably mesquitc 
gum ; diameters, and 22 inches. Described by the collector, 
Dr Edward Palmer, as footballs. 

Cat. no. 27847. Wooden ball (figure 895), 2J inches in diameter, 
covered with me.squitc gum. Described by the collector as a 
football. 



Fig. H90. Papago kickltig«ball players, Arizona; from photograph liy Mr Wllliaui 

Dinwiddle. 


Dr H. F. C. ten Kate, jr," says the Pima have a football game in 
which the ball — sonjikjo — is made of the gum of the greasewood and 
sand. 


Arizona. 

The late Dr Frank Russell *’ descril)od the kicked ball races of this 
tribe as follows : 

These races were frequently intertribal, and In their contests with the 
Papagog the Plmag nearly alwayg won. The use of these balls in foot races 
Is very widespread in the Southwest, and even yet we hear of races taking 
place that exceed twenty miles in length. 

The kicking ball when of wood resembles a crociuet ball in size, hut It is 
usually covered with a creosote gum. They are made of either inesiiuite or 
paloverde wood. Stone balls al>out d cm. in diameter are also used, and are 
covered with the same black gum. 


** Reisen en Ondersoekingen en Noord-Ainerlka, p. 150, Leiden, 1885. 
* In a memoir to be published by the Bureau of Aiuericau Kthuology. 
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Each conteBtant klekH one of these halls before him, doing It so skillfully 

that his progress Is scarcely delayed; Indeed, the Pima declare that they can 

run faster with than without the balls — which, In a sense, is true. Perhaps 
the occurrence of the stone halls la the ruins gave rise to the idea that they 
possess magic power to “carry” the runner along, for all things pertaining 
to the Ilohokam have come to have more or less supernatural significance. Two 
youths will sometimes run long distances together, first one and then the other 
kicking the ball so that It is almost constantly in the air. The custom of using 
these balls is rapidly disappearing, ns. It Is to be regretted, are the other ath- 
letic games of the Pima. 

The men ret^eived thorough training In speed and endurance in running 
during their raids Into the Apache country, but they had few siwrts that 

tended toward physical Improvement except the foot races. Sometimes a 

woman ran in a contest against a man. she throwing a double ball by means of 
a long stick while he kept a kicking ball before him. But the women seldom 
ran in foot races, though their active outdoor life, engaged in the various tasks 
that fell to them, kept them in fit condition. However, they had an athletic 
game which corresiioudod In a jneasure to the races of the men aind develoiHHl 
skill in running. This game was played as follows : 

Two of the swiftest runners among the women acted as leaders and 
chose alternately from the players until all were selected in two groups. Two 
goals were fixed about 400 yards apart. One side saying, “To the trail is 
where we <*an l>eat you,” while the other party declareil, “ To that mesquite is 
where we can beat you.” Two lines were formed about 2.5 yards apart, and the 
ball was put in play by being tossed up and started toward the opponent’s goal. 
It was thrown with sticks until some one drove it l>eyond the goal and won the 
game.® To touch the ball with the hands debarred the iJerson from further piny. 
This game was abandoned about 1885. 

Taka iiij m are. Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Dr Carl Lumholtz describes the foot race of this tribe: ^ 

Two districts or pueblos tilways run against each other. Sometimes there 
are many runners on each side, and the two parties show In their apparel some 
distinguishing mark ; for instance, one side wears red hejxdbnnds, while the 
other wears white ones. I have swn from four to twenty runners taking part on 
encli side. Each party has a small ball, about 2 Inches In diameter, carvetl with 
a knife from the root of an oak tree, which they have to toss ahead of them as 
they run. The runner who haptxens to be ahead Is the one whose duty it is to 
toss the ball with his toes, and at each toss it may be thrown a hundred yards or 
more In advance. They are not allowecl to touch the halls with their bands, but 
their friends who follow them may ix)int out to the ^runner where the ball is 
lying. If the ball lodges In an awkward place, as between two rocks, or in 
the water, the runners or their friemls may pick It up and place it back on the 
race coui'se. The circuits over which the race Is held are circular when the 
country allows, but generally the course is backward and forward along the 
top of the ridge, the group of spectators and bettors being at the starting- 
point, which is always at the middle of the race-track. Each party chooses a 
manager to represent the runners and to arrange the day and place of the race. 

" Tlio stick In tbe collection la of willow, 1.230 m. long, with r maximum diameter of 
IS' mm. The balls are in pairs, 16 cm. apart, connected by a 4-atrRnd, 2-ply leather 
tbong, the bulls being mere knotty enlargements of the thong. 

» Tarabumarl Life and Customs. Scribner’s Magaxine, v. 16, p. 304, New York,"' 1894. 
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These manap^crs also decide the lumiber of circuits to l)e made, and KOt runners 
of equal ability, If they can, for each si<le, the object boinj; to the best 
runners possible. 

Ill Important races tbe runners may prepare for a fortnij^ht, but as a rule 
they do not practice much liefore the race, for running; comes to them as 
naturally as swimminj? to ducks. Their training chiefly consists in abstinence 
from native beer for two or three days before the event. On the day of the 
race the runners are fed with innole only; they liave tepid water to drink, and 
their legs are well bathed In warm water and rubbed by tbe managers. The 
medicine man also mbs tbem with a smooth stone to make lliem strong. 



Fio. Hl»l. Papago kicking-ball player, Arizona; from photograph by Mr William Dinwiddle. 


A race is never won liy natural means. 'Phe losers always say tliat they 
were influenced by' some herb and became sleepy on the race-course, so that 
they had to lose, Tlie help of the meiliciiie man is needed in preparing the 
runner for the race. He assists the manager to wash the feet of the nmners 
with warm water and different herbs, and he strengthens tlieir nerves i».v making 
passes over them. Ho also guards them against sorcery, liefore lliey run he 

performs a ceremony to “cure" them. . j.i lu 

The foot! and the remedies he list's are put under the cross with mai^v fk m . 
of charms, different kinds of woods, and herlis from the bail am as. ► onu o 
the herbs are supiiosed to be very' jiowerful, and tliey are, ^ 

tied up in small pieces of buckskin or mtton < l*>th. If not so tit'll iq . 
might break away. The water which the runners drink is also placed nt'ar t u' 
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oross, upon ouch Hide of which is put a candle, and the whole outfit, is on a 
blanket. At the ceremony the runners stand, holding the balls in their hand. 
The doctor, or medicine man, standing near the cross, burns incense (copal) 
over them. He also sings about the tail of the gray fox, one of their legendary 
animals, and other songs. After this he makes a s|)eech, warning them against 
eating pinole or drinking water in other people's houses, for fear of poison; 
all that they eat and drink must come from their parents or relatives. They are 
not allowed to eat anything sweet, nor eggs, potatoes, cheiese, or fat. Three 
times they drink from the water near the cross, and three times from the herbs. 
The eldest and swiftest runner then leMs In walking around the cross as many 
times as there are to be circuits in the race, and the rest follow him. All the 
things near the cross then remain untouched until morning. The runners sleep 
near by to keep watch, and they also secure some old men to watch against 
sorcery, for old men are supposed to discover the approach of sorcerers even 
when they sleep. After the ceremonies are over the doctor takes each runner 
aside and subjects him to a rigid examination. 



Fig. 8^12. Fig. m. 


Pi(}. 892. Papago kicking- ball race the start, Arizona; from photograph by Mr William Din- 
widdle. 

Fid. 8iKi. Paiiago kicking-ball raco, Arizona; from photograph by Mr William Dinwiddle. 

^fore tlian a hundred kinds of remedies are brought to the contest, some to 
strengthen the runners and se<»iire suciress, and others to w^eaken their rivals. 
The moat ettlclent thing against the rivals is the blood ot the turtle and bat 
mixed together, driea and ground, and rolled into a big cigar, with a small 
amount of tobacco added to it. Its smok€ makes the rivals stuiild. The dried 
head of a crow or eagle, hikori, a small cactus worshiped by the Tarahumarls, 
and other herbs and innumerable things are carried around by ail who take 
part In the racdiig. Some of the women carry small, thin stones to protect them 
against sorcerers. During the race the runners have their beads ornamented 
with the feathers of the chaparral-cock, and in some parts with the feathers 
of the peacock, of which bird the Indians are very fond, because it Is snp|)osed 
to be light footed, and also because it Is from another country. Many of them 
also have their legs ornamented with chalk, and wear belts to which a great 
nnniber of deer hoofs, heads, or teeds are attached, so as to make a great 
deal of noise. These belts help them to victory, because they become, as they 
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fancy, as light ns the ileer itself, ami tlie iiniso keoiw them from falling 
asleep. 

In the afternoon before the rai*t‘ the managers ami tlie runners meet toiretlier, 
the latter bringing the balls witii them, to re<*eive an omen as to wfileh party Is 
going to win. Water is put into a big earthen tray, ami Uie two l>alls are 
started sliniiltanomialy from one <muI of the tray to the other. The party 
whose ball reaches the other end first will be the winm*r, and they repeat this 
as many times as there are to be eireuits. Tliree or four hours before sunset 
the chief calls the runners together and makes a spc‘e(*h, wtirning them against 
any kind of cheating. Just as iu horse racing, rascally tricks are more or h»ss 
common, especially if the Indians have become half civilized. It may liaiipcn 
that some one will bribe the runners with a ww not to rim fast; afterward 
he may also cheat the runner. It is not uncommon for an imiKirlaut runner 
to simulate illness. “ Onr rivals,” fie may say, have bewitehed us.” I'he 
whole thing then comes to nothing, and the wagers are divided betwc»eii the 
parties, who return to their homo to await the next race. 

There Is no iirize given to the runners themselves, and they gain nothing by 
It unless in helping tlieir friends to win wagers. A good runner Is also greatly 
admired by the women, which may be of some aeconnt to him. It is also the 
custom for a man who has lieen very lu<‘ky with his wagers to give a small part 
of his winnings to tlie successful runner, who, however, is allowed to take 



Fig. m. Pig. 805. 


Fig. 804. Stone kicking balls; diameters, 21 and inches; Pima Indians, .\riz<»na; <*at. no. 8iK)14, 

United States National Museum. 

Fio, 895. Wooden kicking ball; diameter, inches; Pima Indians, Arizona: cat. no. 27847, 

United States National Museum. 

neither bends nor money, but only ligbt-wcigbt tilings made from wool or cot- 
ton; but his father can receive gifts for him and buy soinetliing for Ills son's 
benefit 

On the day of the race stones arc laid on the ground In a row, one stone for 
each circuit to be run, ami as the race progresses count is kept by taking away 
one stone for each circuit finished by the runners. It is from this pr:i<dl<*e that 
the tribe derives Its name. Taraliumari’ -from tara (count), and liumarl (run), 
people who run according to count. 

Tree6 are niarkeil wltli crosses, so as to show tlie cinmit to be run. Three 
to six watchmen are placed along the circuit to see that no cheating is done 
during the race. Each party helps the side In which it is interested, so that 
their runners may win the race. 

The women, as the runners pass them, stand ready witli dippers of warm 
water, or pinole, which they offer to them to drink, and for which they stop 
for a few seconds. The wife of the runner may throw a jar of tepid water over 
him as be passes, in order to refresh him, and all incite the runners to greater 
speed by cries and gesticulations. Drunken i)eople must not bo present, because 
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they make tbe runners heavy. For the same reason pregnant women are for- 
bidden to enter the ruee-course. A runner must not even touch the blanket of 
such a woman. As the time passes, the excitement becomes more and more 
Intense. Most of the men and w^omen follow the race, shouting to the runners 
all the time to spur them on, and i^>inting out to them where the bull is ; and if 
night comes on before the contest has been decided, the men light torches made 
from tlie oily plne-W(X)d to show the runners the road, making the scene one 
of c'Xtreme picturesquencss, as like demons these torch-bearers hurry through 
the forest. 

One manager, or chochiamo, from each side is appointed stakeholder. They 
tie the stakes, of whatever nature, together — so much arl « against so many 
arrows, so many l)lankets against so many balls of yarn, etc., and hold them 
until the race is over. At big races, where the wagers may amount to small 
mountains of such articles, and may include cattle and goats, the f)ositlon of the 
manager reejuires a man of decision and memory, as he carries all the bets in 
his head and makes no written record. The value of such wagers may exceed 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Describing a race which he witnessed near Guachochic in Septem- 
ber, 1892, Doctor Lnmholtz says : 

The chief race began late, as is generally the case, about 3 o’clock. When all 
w'as ready, the two managers threw the balls in the direction in which the men 
were to go, the runners dropped their blankets and sped away, although not 
from a line, as with us. They were naked, excei)t for a breech-cloth, and wore 
sandals on their feet. The race was made in two hours and twenty-one seconds, 
and the distance covered was 21 miles, according to my calculation. I esti- 
mated that the runners covered a distance of 290 feet in nineteen seconds on the 
first <‘ir<niit, and in later circuits In about twenty-four soa)iid8. A circuit may 
measure from 3 to 12 miles in length. .They may agree upon from five to twenty 
circuits. The first three circuits are run at the highest speed, but the speed is 
never great, altliough constant. At a race rehearsal I have seen them making 4 
miles in half an hour. Filipe, who is now dead, could run from mid-day to 
sunrise. He was from Marrarachlc*, and w'as the greatest runner known in the 
northeastern part of Tarahumari. (Jobd runners make 40 miles in from 0 to 
8 hours. 

Women hold their own rnco.s one valley against another, and the same scenes 
of betting and excitement are to he observed, although on a smaller scale. 
The women do not toss the l)alls wdth their toes, but use a species of long 
wooden fork, with two or three prongs, with which they propel the ball forward. 
It must not he touched with the hand. At other times the women use a curved 
stick, with which they throw before them a ring of twisted fibre, which thus 
replaces the ball. Neither must this be touched with the hand, although I have 
seen them cheat when they fancied themselves unobserved, picking it up and 
running with it in order to save time. This Is a very ancient game, as similar 
rings have been excavated from the cliff-dwellings. The women get even more 
excited than the men, and it is a strange sight to see these stalwart Amazons 
racing heavily along, but with astonishing perseverance. They wear nothing 
but a skirt, which, w'hen creeks or water-holes come In their way, they gather 
up, a ia Diane, and make short w'ork of the crossing. 

Taraitumare. Chihuahua, Mexico. (Cat. no. 16811, 16812, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

• Secretloo of a plant-louse, which Is eaten by the Indians. 
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Two wooden balls (figure and '21 inches in diameter; and 

two sticks (figure S!)7), with (‘urved, fork-like ends, one with 
two and the other with three prongs; lengths, 24^ and t>() inches. 

Collected by Dr Carl Luniholtz, who gives the name of the slicks 
as manijera," and of the game as el patillo. Me further says, in a 
letter : ^ 

Tlie ball game ef the 'rnralininare women, i>layO(l by two at a time, is ealltHi 
by the Tepebuaii ko ta-tan-koard. The ball is beaten by a cnchara, or spoon, 
called tun-kona-le-ka-re. The game is begun by tb«‘ l>all In'iiig thrown up in the 
air and then struck to one side. 




Fig. StMJ. 


Fig. 



Fig. m. 


Flo. 898. Tossing halls for women’s raoo; dtamet4n*M, 2^ and 2t inches; Taralnimaro ludiHiis, 
Chihuahna. Mexico; cat. no. IfKIll, Free Mtisenm of S<*i«nc‘e and Art, T^niversity of Ponnsyl- 
vania. 

Flo. 897. T^nwing sticks for women’s ball race; lengths, 24i and 28 inches; Tarahumare Indians, 
Chihuahua, Mexico; cat. no, 1(5112, Free MusiMim of Science and Art, ITniversity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pia. 898. Tossing rings for women’s race; diameters. III and 5 inches: Tarahumare Indians, 
Chihuahua, Mexico; cat. no. 16814, Ftoo Mustnim of S<*ienco and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Tarahttmark. Guachochic, Chiliualiiia, Mexico. (Cat. no. 1<>313- 
10.315, Free M\is<Mun of Science ami Art. University of Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Two rings (figure 85)8) mafic of yucca filxT, wrapped with cord 
made of native wool, interlinked, one OJ and the other 5 inches 
in diameter, and two similar rings (figure 85)5)), each 5 inches in 
diameter; accompanied hy two pointed sticks (figure 5)00), 
slightly curved at the end, 28^ and 25)^ inche.s in length. 

Collected by Dr Carl Ijumholtz, who describes them as used in the 
game of la revetta.'" 

<* Probably manejera, from nianejar, to IinndJc. 

» Dated July 23, 1002. 

^ Spanish, revuelta. 
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ZuAQCE. Rio Fuerte, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Mr C. V. Hartman writes the author as follows : 


These Indians have the same game as the Tarahumare, corrida de la bola, 
a rare in which a wooden ball is tossed with the foot. Its name in their lan- 
guage is ga-hl^-ma-rl. 

I'heir woineii have a game with similar wfK)den balls, thrown up in the air 
with sticks which are spoon-Ilke in the end, not forked, as by the Tarahumare. 
They call the game a'-tja. 


Fig. K99. 



Fig. m). 



Pig. 899. Tossing rings for women’s race; diameter, 5 inches; Tamhuniare Indians, Chihuahua, 
Mexico; cat. no. 16:113, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pig . 900, Tossing sticks for women’s ring rac?e; lengths, 281 and 291 inches; Tarahumare Indians, 
Chihuahua, Mexico; cat. no, 16315, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl* 
vai^ia. 


SHOSIIONEAN STOCK 


Bannock. Fort Hall reservation, Idaho. 

A kind of foot race, in which a ball made of an inflated beef bladder, 
watooka, is kicked, was described to the writer in 190D by the Indians 
at Rossfork, Idaho. Two sides choose, sometimes three or four men 
and sometimes only one on each side. Each side has its ball. The 
runners start at a given point, make a circuit, and return. 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 66084, 66113, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Footballs consisting of nearly cubical blocks, 21 inches and IJ inches 
square, made of pitch and horsehair. 

These balls, called qoonah, are described as follows by the («>llector. 
Rt^v. II. R. Voth : 

One of the principal sports of the IIopl, in which they indulge everj- few days 
In the spring, Is a football race, In which the men . from different klvas par- 
th-ipate and in which balls like these speclutens are used. They urn made of 
plt<-h and horsehair, to which sometimes a little rabbit fur and a few hairs 
growing over the big toe of men who are known us specially fast runners are 
adde«l. These toe hairs are chosen beiauise the ball is kicked with the point 
of the moccasin. The horsehair is taken from fust horses. The racers start 
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on one side of the mesa, eaeli ) 7 rou{> kicking before them their own ball at*ound 
the iiienu f)olnt, UHoending on the op|)OHite side. At each siie(*eedlii|^ rae(* the clr- 
eutt is inereaseil, until It reaches a leu^h of from S to 10 miles. 

Mr Voth informed the writer that the balls are distingnished by 
having the mark of the kiva to 
which they l)elong painted on one 
side. 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. 
no. 38705, Free Mnseum 
of Science and Art, Uni- 

- TV , . . Fia.901. Kicking balls; dimon^ious, inches 

\eiSityof 1 eniisylvania.) sriuare; Hopt Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; csat. 

Twi) black (?ul)es made of hair and Museum of arience and Art, 

... . , , , University of Pennsylvania. 

pinon gum, with rounded cor- 
ners, about 2 inches square (figure 001). Collected V)V the writer 
in 1001. 

They were described as simkoiungHt. footballs, and were iisetl In the spring 
of the year. 

Walpi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 38()22, Free Museum of Scieiu^e 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Ball of hard white clay stone, 2 \ inches in diameter. Collected by the 
writer in 1001. 



Mr A, M. Stephen in his unpublished manuscript mentions kick- 
ing a nodule ahead during a run;'' llopi, wunpaya nanamiiiniwa; 
Tewa, tibi kwanwino. In his diary he says: 

Monday, Afarcli 20 flSOHI : A <*old, blusleiiug day and not many want na-niC- 
mlM-iiI-wa. Still there are a few from each kiva. They ran at usual tiiia* and 
place. ‘ 

Tuesday, Idarch 21 : Last niglit was rainy and to-day is cloudy, foggy, and 
showery. The decorations of the difl’crent kivas engaged in the nu-nu'-nul-i- 
ni-wa, I should think, must have bwii originally of ceremonial signitlcance, 
but I do not find anyone who can enlighten mo on that side. The racers run in 

the valley. The women watch tlie 



Fig. 90tS. Footballs; diamoter, 4* inches; Mono 
Indians, Madera county, California; cat. no. 


varying positions of the men (»f the 
diffiu’cnt kivas. When the men are 
clusterefl togetlier kieklng the iumI 
tiles, others on tlie outsld(‘ of the 
hurdle waleh their legs and distin- 
guish the nodules as kicked. 

The name of the stone nodule 
he gives as kuiifiii; to kick the 


71440, Field CJolumbian Museum. liodule, wifipa or wuhpu. 


Mono. Hooker cove, Madora county, California. (Cat. no. 71440, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two buckskin-covered balls (figure 902) filled with hair, 4.1 inches 
in diameter. Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them 
as a pair of balls for the ball race. 

Two balls are used. They are sometimes kic’ked as tar as 15 miles. 
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Tobikhar ((iahriebenoh). Tjos Angt?les county, California. 

Hugo Ric<l“ says: 

Football was play«l by children and by those swift of foot. Bettlnji was 
Indulged In by the spectators. 

TANOAN 81'OCK 

Tewa. Hano, Arizona. (Fret> Museum of Science and Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no, :18617, Two wooden cylinders (figure 903) about 1 inch in 
diameter and 3^ inches long, painted black. One .slightly smaller 
in the diameter than the other. Collected by the w'riter in 1901. 
The Hopi name of these sticks was given to the collector as koho- 
umpaiah. The large one was designated as yasako kohoumpaiah and 
the smaller as chihoiya kohoumpaiah. They were described as use«l 
in SI racing game by two men, who kick them and run down the trail 
in the woman’s dance, majowtikiwe, in July. 



pig. 808. Fig. 904. 


Pio. 908. Kicking billot8; 3^ inches; Tewn Indiana, Hano, Arizona: cat. no. 3H617, Free 

Muwtim of Scionco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 90i. Slinging ball; diameter of ball, 3t inches; Tewa Indians, Hano, Arizona; cat. no. 
3N819, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

In the summer of 190;') the writer obtained a single kicking stick 
from the I'ewa at Hano. It was painted red. He was told only one 
was u.sed. They called it pai-kweh-lieh, and gave the Wal2ii name 
for the .stick as ko-ho-koing-i. 

Cat. no. 38020, 38021. Two balls of altered peridotite, ai>parent]y 
ap{)roximating closely to st*rpentiue, 2 inches in diameter. 

(’at. no. 38()23. Balls of iron concretion, slightly shaped, 2^ inches 
in diameter. 

Collected by the writer in 1901. 

Cat. no. 38019, A ball (figure 904), 3J inches in diameter, covered 
with a piece of an old stocking, blackened, and having a braided 
Avool cord, 10 inches in length, with a knot at the end, attached. 
This was collcct»Hl by the writer in 1901, to whom it was described 
as used in a game in which the contestants lie on their backs and sling 
the ball backward overhead. In A. M. Stephen’s unpublished manu- 
script, he refers to a game with “ a small nodule in a sling fastened to 
thef great too ; jilaycr lies on back and kicks or slings it backAvard 
overhead;” Ilopi, .sufiii wOhpa; Tewa, konlo kwelie. 

■Aocoiiut of the IndlaiM of Los Angelea Co., Cal. Bulletin of the Eaaex Institute, v. 
17, |>. IS, Salem, 1885. 
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Dr J. Walter Fewkes," in his iiccoiint f)f the Hopi Powainu, ile- 
scribes a curious game of ball called siinwinvinpa played by the 
kiva chief and the Hehea katciiias. 'Phe ball is attached to a looped 
string. The player lies on his back and, passing the loop over (he 
great toe, projects the ball back over his head. The slinging-ball 
game would appear to lx* the clown's travesty of (he kicked-stick race. 

1’ewa. Santa Clara. New Mexico. 

Mr T. S. Doziei- writes ; '' 

The gnine of the kieke«l stick, still playetl at Ziifil. has hc-on aiscontlmica at 
the Tewa pueblos for some years. This is a game of sacrlllce as well as of 
wager, and would have to he i)erfarnied at tl>e latter pueblos with too imich 
publicity, owing to the oiicroachnionl of the settlers oii all sides ; the course of 
the race,' taking Santa Clara for an example, could he preserved on the lands of 
the pueblo, but to the north, in accordance with the old bounds, would liiive to 
pass through or beyond thickly settled villages to the north of Kspailola, then it 
would cross the tracks of the Denver and Rio Orande Railroad, and there would 
be one continuous obstruction of houses and fenced Helds on the homestretch 
toward the south. 



Pig. «fi. Pig. MOO. 


Fio. 906. Wooden kickint; ball; diam«tor, int^hos; (\)co|ia Indians, Sonora, cat. no. 

15^4, Unitod StatoH National MuHeuiii. 

PlO. 9(J6. Stone kicking Ijall; diameter, inches; Maricopa Indiana. Arizona; <*Ht. no. 
Brooklyn Institute Muaeum. 


YU MAN STOCK 

CocoPA, IjOW’er Colorado river, Sonora. ^Mexico. (Cat. no. ir)*2()94, 
United States National Museum.) 

Dali of hard wood (figure 5)05). almost perfectly spherical, and 
highly polished by use; diameter, 3g inches, (’ollected hy Dr 
Edward Palmer, who describes it as a football. 

Maricopa. Arizona. (Cat. no. 25)25, Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 
Stone ball (figtire 900) , 2f inches in diameter. 

Collected in 1904 by Mr Louis L. Meeker, who describes the hall 
under the name of ho nyavik as kicked between goals in a game 
similar to shinny. 

• Tuuyan Katcinaa. PIfleenth Annual Report of the Itureau of Ethnology, p. ‘JOh, 1S97. 
*Some Tewa Qamea. Unpublished MS. In the library of the Bureau of American 

Ethnology. 
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Mohavk. Fort Moliave, Arizona. (Cat. no. 60267, Field Columbian 
Museum.) 

Ball of mesquite w(X)d, 2^ inches in diameter. 

Collected by Mr John J. McKoin, who describes it as used in a 
game of football, ooy yank : 

Tills xame Is played with a mesquite ball, alioiit 2 Inches In diameter. This 
ball Is called coon yn va. The players wager beads, ponies, wives, blankets, et(\ 
The game Is played by two persons, each having a ball. A line Is marked out 
uiK)ii the ground and each player puts his ball iqion this line, placing them al>out 
5 or d feet apart. Then thej' take ijosltlons 8 or 10 feet behind the balls. Each 
player has a sewnd, who stands behind his principal and follows him throughout 
the play. Tliese seconds give the player a signal to begin the play. The players 
then rush forward, each to his own ball, pushes his foot under it and tosses 
It as far as he <*an. lie continues this i)erfornianee until he reaches a goal, 
previously agreed uix>n and marked, 1 or 2 miles from the starting point. 
l-|)on reaching this goal the players turn and play back to the starting fioint. 
The one who tirst.puts his ball over the mark is the winner and takes the stakes. 



Fifir. m . Fig . 9:’«. 


Fu». 907. Wood<^n kicking ball; diainotur. Inches; Mohave Indians, Arizona; vat. no. WW, 
United States National Museum. 

Flo, 908. Wooden kicking ball; diameter, 31 inches; Yuma Indians, Port Yuma, California; cat. 
no. a:.i347. Field Columbian Museum. 

Colorado river. Arizona. (Cat, no. 9980, United States Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Wooden hall (figure 907), rudely carved and slightly flattened: 
diameter, 2^ inches. Described by the collector, Dr Edward 
Palmer, as a f(M)tball. 

Y^^MA. Fort Yuma, San Diego county. California. (Cat. no. (>3347, 
Field Columbian Mtiseum.) 

Cottonwood ball (figure 908), inches in diameter, designated by 
the collector, Mr S. C. Simms, as a football, esor. 

zunian stock 

Zuxi. Zuni, New Mexico. (United States National Museum.) 

Billets of bard wood, in pairs, one of each pair with a band of red 
paint in the middle and the other with band.s at both ends and 
the middle. 

Cat. no, 09273a. Two billets, 3^ inches long, inche.s in diameter. 
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Oat. no. 69273/>. Two billots (figure 909), 4^ inches long, seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

Cat. no. 69274. Two billets, 4 inches long, five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. 

Cat. no, 69275. Two billets, 6 inches long, one-half inch in diameter. 
Oat. no. 69276. Two billets (figure 910), 5 inches long, three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. 

These are used in the kicked-stick race. They were collected by 
the late Col. Janies Stevenson. 

Mr P. W, Hodge® descrilies the kicked-stick race as follows: 

When the Sun Priest annonuees the arrival of planting lime, and the herald 
proclaims from the house-tops that the idantin^ has been done, the seasons for 
foot-racing in Zufli are at hand. 

The first races of the year, while interesting ceremonially, are by no means 
so exciting as those which follow later in the season when the planting is 
finished. These preliminary races are over a short <*oiirse and arc participateil 
in by a representative of ea<*h of the six estiifas. Six prayer-plumes and an 


m 


Fig. »W. Fig. BKt. 

Fig. 909. Kicking billots; length, 4t inches; Znfli Indians, Zu6i, Now Mexico; cat. no. fi927iM>, 
United States National Museum. 

FlO. 910. Kicking iililets; length, 5 inches; Zufil Indluns, Zufii, Now Mexico; cat. no. 09;{70, 
United StAtes National Museum. 

e(|ual number of raee-sticks are made by the Priests of the Row, the latter of 
which are plawl in the trail about 2 miles fn>m the starting i>olnt. Wlien 
the time for the race has been deedded upon, whicli may not he until tlirce 
or four days after the race-sticks have l>een deposited liy tlio priests, the six 
representatives of the i?stufas run to the imint wliere tliey are, and each man 
finds and ki<*ks one of the sticks in a small circle homeward. This race is a 
contest between the six Individuals comprising tlie racing party, and no belting 
is engageil in. 

The great races of Zufii, and tliose in whlcli the cliief interest is eentereil, 
occur after the planting — the time when nearly all the men are at leisure. In 
selecting the participants in these races, tlie swiftest-fwted of the young men 
of the northern half of the puclilo are niatched against tho.se of the sontiiern. 
or of the western half against the ea.stern. Tlie inunl>er of racers on a side 
varies from three to six, ami tlic dcgri*c of Interest taken in tlie contest depemls 
upon the reputation of those engaged in it, and particularly upon the extent to 
which betting has been Indulged In. 

As soon as the choice of sides has been made, the wagering liegins, and 
Increases with gwMl-naturoil earnestnc'ss until the time for the foot-race arrivi»s. 
Every available hide and pelt Is brought to light from beneath the piles of stores 
secreted In the hack rooms and I'ellars, to be convortcHl into casli or gorgi*ousIy 
colored calico, and tlie demand upon the trader for goods is uneipialiHl except 

• A ZuiU Foot-mce. The Anierlrnn Anlhwipnloglst, v. .*{. i>. 227, ISOO 
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when a great ilanee Is approaching. Money, silver belts, bracelets and rings, 
shell necklaces, turquoises, horses, sheep, blankets, In fact anything and every- 
thing of value to the Indian, are offered by a resident of one side of the pueblo 
In support of his favorites against soniethlng of eipial value held by a cham- 
pion of the opposing side. 

On the evening of the day before a long race takes phK*e, the participants 
repair to a secluded siK>t in one of the mesas some miles from the village, 
where a hole, a foot or two in depth, is excavated, in which is dei)osltcd, with 
due ceremony, a quantity of sacred meal and two cigarettes made of native 
tobacco (ah-na-te) rolled in the husk of corn. When this portion of the cere- 
mony has been concluded and the hole tilled, the Indians move away for a short 
distance and sit for a while without speaking above a whisper, when they 
start for the pueblo. On their way should a roosting bird become frightened 
and lake tiight, or the hoot of an owl be heard, the sign is a warning to defer 
the rac<\ But if lightning be seen or a shooting-star observe<l, the omen Is 
considered a favorable one and the race takes place on the day following. 

The ra<vrs are greeted <ni their return by a priest who *)flPera a blessing. A 
single cigarette is made and passed around among the number, after which one 
of them recites a prayer. The preparatory ceremonies being now completoil, 
the racers retire Into the house of the priest, who extends his hospitality until 
after the event. The following morning, the day of the race, the runners 
arise even earlier than usual, take a slH>rt run, and return to await the lime 
appointed to start. In the meanwhile they make liets with one another or with 
anyone who may happen in. Alamt 4111 hour before starting they partake 
sparingly of paper bread (hf*-we) soaked In water, after which they dolY their 
every-day apparel and substitute breech-cloths, the color of which is either 
entirely white or red, <lepondent upon the side to which the wearer belongs. 
To prevent the hair being an imi)e<llment to progress, it is carefully and com- 
pactly arranged above the forehead In a knot by one of the Priests of the Bow. 

To this knot or coll an arrow-point Is invariably attached as a symbol of 
flight, or perhaps as a charm to !n.sure to the runner tlie swiftness of the 
arrow. The arrow-iK)ints having been thus placed, the same priest, holding In 
each hand a tnrkey-quill, pronounces a blessing and leads his charges to the 
starting point. 

Without, the excitement is Intense. The women discuss with one another 
the probable outcome, and engage in betting as spiritedly as the men. Hero 
may he seen a follow who lias wagered all he possesses — if he wins, so much 
the better, and if all Is lost he takes the consequences philosophically and 
trusts success will visit him next time. Another may be seen who has veii- 

tureil all his own profierty as well as that of his wife, and If he fulls to win a 

divorcee Is imminent. The small Imys also are Jubilant. When the race was 
first proposed they sought their companions, selected sides, and staked their 
small possessions on the results of their own races with a zeal that would have 
become their fathers. 

The articles that are to change hands at the close of the race are placed In a 
heap in the center of the large dance-court near the old Spanish church. 
Around this pile of valuables a crowd gathers, on horso-back or afoot, to take 
advantage of the few moments that remain in which to make their final wagers. 
As the runners emerge from the house under the leadership of the priest, they 
are followed by the excited crowd to the smooth gi’ound on the opposite side of 
the river, from whence they usually start. 

A Zufii foot-race is not entirely a contest of swift-footedness, although much, 
of (X)urse, depends upon that accomxflishmeut. In preparing for the start 
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the members of one side arrange themselves several paces apart In an Irregular 
line in the course to be pursued. In such a manner that the movements of their 
leader at the point of starting can he readily seen, tlioso of the contesting 
party posting themselves In a similar line a few feet away. The leader of 
each side places across his f(x>t at the base of the toes a roundc*d stick meas- 
ured by the size of the middle finger. Just before the signal is given to pro- 
ceed a mounted priest goes ahead, siadnkling the trail with sacrtni meal. 

At the signal each of tlie two leadcTs ki<*ks his stick as far in advance as 
possible, when the racer of his side wiio happcais to i>e nearest its place of fall- 
ing immediately rushes for and again kicks it, his companions running ahead 
in order to be in readiness to send tl»e stick on its fnrtlier flight. Tliis opera- 
tion is continued throughout tlie entire course, tlie racers in the rear each time 
running in advance as rapidly as possible that they may kick tlie stick as often 
as their companions. 

Not infrequently the first kicking of tlie sticks sends them fiying ov<*r the 
heads of the second and even tlie thini rmers in advance, and tiiey fall near 
each other. The excitement at tills occurrence is very great, for nom* of tlie 
dozen young men spare themselves in scramlilliig over and pushing one another 
In order to secure the stick and send it on its <*oiirsc. No dilliciilty is expe*!*!- 
ence<l liy a racer in recognizing the stick of liis party, that helonging to one side 
having a hand of red iialiit around the center, tlie other an additional, tlioiigh 
narrower, slriix^ around Initli ends. 

Considering the extreme lightness of the* nicc-stick, the distance^ which It is 
sent by a single kick, or rather toss, wltli the to(»s is remarkalile. Very orten a 
slick Is raised aloft in tliis manner alsmt Jin feet and falls at least a Imndred 
feet from the point at whi(*li it was lifted. Nor is tiie distance wiiich tlie stick 
Ig sent the only requisite of success. Sometimes a narrow, sandy trail liordered 
by w’eeda is to be traversed, and a careless ki<*k will proliahly send tlie slick 
Into the brush or into an arroyo, wiier<‘ great dilliciilty may Ik* expericn<-e<l In 
regaining it, since a racer Is never allowed to touch a slick with Ids liaiids 
until he reaches the goal. Again, tlirougfiout tlie rough race-trail the char- 
acter of the land surface varies greatly, and long stretches of dei^p sand alter- 
nate with rocky pusses, arroyos, and hills clotlied witli scnil> liiniier or s.agc- 
brusb. Indeed, smooth ground Is seldom met with over the entire course* of 25 
miles. 

Accompanying the participants may always l>e seen two or three liniulnMl 
equestrians — those who, more than any others, an* interestcel In Iht* outcome of 
the race by reason of the extent of their prospective gains or losses. Wlien 
one side follows closely in the track of its opponent, tlie liorseiiicn all riele 
together; but when, by reason of accident or inferiority in speed, a party falls 
considerably In the rear, the horsemen separate to accompany th«dr respective 
favorites. If the season is dry. tlie dust made by loping liorses is iiliuding; 
but the racers continue, apparently as unmindful (»f the miid-coatiiig that accu- 
mulates on their almost nude, perspiring bodies as if they were witliln Imt a few 
steps of vietoiy. 

On they go from the ixilnt of starting over the southern hills, thence eastward 
to Thunder Mountain, along the western base of which they proc(*ed to tlie 
basaltic rocks through which the Zufii river runs. Keeping close to tlie mesas 
that form the northern boundary of the valley, tlie racei*s cro.ss the river on 
their return at a iwlnt about 2 miles west of the pueblo, whence they (*ontiniie 
to the western end of the southern liills first crossed. Tliese having been 
skirted, they pass over the low. sandy corn-fields to tlie goal. followiMl by tlie 
yelling horsemen, w’ho wave yards of brilliant calico as they dash forward with 
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tlie rtnnl spurt of the racers. \Yhen the goal la reached, the first racer of the 
winning side takes the stick into his hands for the first time since starting. 
With renewed energy the individual ineinbers of the successful party put forth 
every remaining effort to he the first to arrive at the central plaza of the 
pueblo. He wiio gains it first Is considered the superior racer of all, and his 
honor is indeed well earned. Running as rapidly as possible once around* the 
heap of sU>ros, at the same time breathing from his hand the “ breath of life,” 
the victor, stick In hand, continues at a running pace to his home. 

Curiosity promptwl me to note the time occupietl In perfovming this feat, 
wliich was found to be exa(*tly two hours. 

Like almost (‘very undertaking of the Zuili, the foot-race has more or less of 
a religious significance, as will be seen from the initiatory ceremonies. The 
opiK)sing racers who await tlu‘ signal to give the stick its first toss place tur- 
(pioises or shell l)eads beneath the stick that they may be sacrificed at the first 
lifting of tile foot. In the belief of tbe Zuni the stick has a tendency to draw 
the i*a<*ers on, and as long as it <*an be kept In advance their success is, of course, 
assured. The cause thus follows the effect in the same manner as it does when 
In Zuni land the summer comes because the butterflies api>car, and it departs 
because the birds take their flight. 

Training for a Zuni foot-race begins at childhood. At almost any time a 
nakcfl youngster of four <u’ five years may be seen playing at ki(*klug-the-stick 
outside the door of his home, or, if a year or two older, coming from the (•orn- 
fleld — where he has been dutifully engaged in frightening off the crows — tossing 
the stick as far as his little feet will allow him. 

Mr John (H. Owens** wrote the followiiif^ account of the same 
game : 

Tl-kwn-we, or Game of the Kicked Stick.^» — This is the great national game of 
Zuill, Among Zuill sixirts It ranks as baseball does anmng our own. It is 
indulged in by almost the whole male population, from boys of 5 or d to 
men of 40. Any evening of the suinmer one ean see crowds of twenty or thirty 
boys skirting the southeni hills and kicking the stick. Practiced thus during 
eight months of tbe year, they have an espe<*ial ucvaslon when they (*ontest for 
tile championship, and this is one of tbe great Jubilees of tbe tribe. Although 
the women do not take part, yet they show e<]ual interest with the men and 
become as niiich excited. 

The time of holding this contest is usually In the spring, l>etween the planthig 
of the wheat and the corn. The Priest of the Bow makes six prayer-plumes 
and six race-stieks. The prayer-plumes consist of small sticks with the white 
feathers from the tail of a certain species of hawk tltnl to one side; the race- 
sticks are al»out tlie size of the middle finger. The priest then takes these 
sticks and places them on the trail toward the south, and for four days they 
remain there untouched. At the end of this time he, and any others who 
wish to join in the race, will run out to where the sticks have been placed, 
and as they arrive tliey breathe on tliolr hands and then kick the sticks home, 
making a circle of 2 or II miles. 

Four days later a representative of each clan, each with a picture of his clan 
i)ainted on his back, will run out in much the same manner. By this time most 
of the people have returned from their wheat-planting and the tl-kwa-we Is in 
order. At present there are six ostufas in Zufil — Ha-e-que, Ha-cher-per-que, 

" Some Games of the ZuiU. Popular Science Monthly, v. HO, p. 42, New York, 1891. 

*»Thi8 game was described by Mr F. W. Hodge in The Anthropoiogtat for July, 1800. 
I have thought well to repeat it here in connection with tbe other games, and also to make 
some corrections and to add several points not mentioned in that article. 
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Choo-i)er-qiio, Moo-hn-quo, O-lin-qiu*, timl i:t8-unii-<iuo. Tin* ctintcst li»»s 

tho member of these illffereiit esturas. and i,„i l,et\v*-<.M the uieinhiTs of tim 

different cIniiH or parts of tlio puel)lo, as has hwn stated hv some wrll.-rs. 

Whatever estufas wish to <«ntest seloet their me,,. \vi,e„ ti,e men have Iwen 
selected it Is announced in the evenl,,^ fro,,, the house-tops. 'Phis Keneraiiy 
takes place three or four da.vs p,-lor ii.e r„<-e. Tliis ra.-e is K,.„e,all.v held 
at Zufll, hut may lie held at one of the farnil,,,' pueblos, as IVscado. (XloCalleiite, 
or Xutrla ; in any case it is e.stufa aKainst estufa. On tl,e ove„i„K of the da.v 
before the i-ace cacl, side sends for a I'ricst of ilie How. Tim,,, arrival he 
puts into the nioutli of eaci, one a pl<M-e of kIhss alM)ut 1 i„cl, louft; and with 
some sacred meal, take;,, f,-o,„ 1,1s iK.m l,. he paints a n.ask on cad, ones face, 
then blesses then, and tl,e.v repair to the liills a or 1 miles distant Tl„‘.v 
depart in absolute silenev. Not a word may tla-y sis-ak ,ml,«ss thev hear o‘r 
frighten some wild animal in fi-ont of tl,e,n. If tl,e sound canes fro',,, isdiind, 
it is eonslderwl an ill o,„e„. Having ,-eached the hills, tho.v dig a hole about 
the lengtii of the am, and deiwslt in it so,„e saced meal, native tobacco, liewi*. 
shells, and other things held valuabl,* by the Zufiis, and then rdire a shoit dis- 
tance and do not speak alsive a wliisiHa-. In a little wliile ,aie will start lor 
the imeblo, saying nothing, and the rest follow in single tile. .\s thi'y relmn. 
any manifestation of iK)wer, as thunder or lightning, is considensl a gmsl omen, 
aH it will make thorn strong. 

The priest who l)lesso(l them before they started await.s their return and 
aecoiiipaiilea them to the house nf one of tla‘ raeers or tliat of any na*ml>er nf 
tlie same eatiifa. As they reaeh the door of the liouse, fho.se wltliiii sjiy, 
“Have you eoiue?“ “We have,” they reply, “('ona* in and sit down.'' The 
priest then blesses them, and a single <-igarett<* Is made of native tolau'eo and 
passed among the mimher. 'riien they retire for tla* night. Next morning 
everything Is alive in Zufii. lndeo<l, for several days past the wimle i>opHl-dion 
has been somewhat exeitod ovt‘r tho eoming event. Kv(M’yone takes sides, from 
the gray-haired old warrior, who believes tlie ti-kwu-we to la* tlie greatest game 
ever held, to the blusldng uuiiden. wiiose lover is (nu* of the contestants. 
Exeitement runs high, and the gamhling disposition of the Indian has Its 
fullest eneouragement. The small hoy meets his playmate and stakes all Ids 
possessions. The veteran gambler onee more tries the turn of fortune, and to 
eounteraet his heavier fretting lie makes a long prayer to Ali ai-n-ta or plants 
an additional plume. The <*ontestnnts themselves engage In betting, and every 
eoueelvahle thing of value to an Indian Is either <*arried to the plaza. s<Mith of 
the old Spanish ehureh, where it is put up against something of equal value 
held by an opiK)nent, or Is hurried otT to the trader’s store aud turned Into 
money. Ponies, sheep, goats, money, heads. hra<*elets. all ai*e wagei^Ml. Some- 
times also they sell the raee. This is not generally adniittwl )>y the /nfus, hut 
1 have it on good authority that it 1ms been done. 

The day for the race has arrive<i; tho runners have lavn up since early 
morning, and have taken a spin over part of the course. During the morning 
nearly all the membe!*s of tho o.stufa droi> in to toll them how mueli th(*y have 
wagered on their success and to encourage them. About an liour l>ofore tlie 
time to start they eat a little hevve, or paper bread, soaked in water, llewe is 
one of the chief breadstuffs of the Zuills, and a good hewe-maker is in reputation 
throughout the tribe as a good pastry eook is uiuong us. Ilewe is umde from 
corn batter spread with tlie hand on a large lint stone over a slow tir<\ It 
takes but n moment to bake it, is almost ns thin as paper, very crisp, ami will 
vary In color according to the color of the corn used. This repast of liewe Is 
accompanied by a piece of humming-bird, as the flight of that bird is so very 
swift. 
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The runners then bathe In ft solution made from a r<H)t called que*me-way. 
The time for the contest Is at hand. The every-day attire Is exchanged for the 
simple hreech-elout. The hair is done up In a neat knot on the top of the head, 
and the priest pronounces a blessing as he fastens In it an arrow-point, the 
eini»leiii of fleetness. He then places a pinch of ashes in front of each racer, 
and. standing before iilm, holding an eagle-wing in each hand, he drst touches 
the ashes with the tips of the wings and then brushes tlie racer from head to 
foot, ’’rhen turning to the north, he touches the wings together and says a 
prayer, the sftine to the west, south, east, the earth, and sky. I supiX)so the 
idisi of the Zuni in tliis to he, that a» he has sent ft prayer to the four points of 
tlu» comj>ass, tiie eartli, and sky, he has <*ut off every i>os8lble source of misfor- 
tune and danger. 

FiVerything being now ready, the ladest leads his favorites to the course across 
the river. FA'citemeiit in tlie pueblo has reached its height; the most venture- 
some are offering big odds in the plaza, and now ail assemble to see the start. 

Siionld a side be at all doubtful of its success in the race, an old woman is 
l)i*ocnred to sit and pray during the entire race. She sits in the middle of the 
room. Tile racers sweep the floor around her and then pile up everything that 
is used ftl)out the fire, sucii as pokers, ladles, stirring-sticks, and even the stones 
used to support the pots during c*ooking: these are to make their opi)onents 
warm: also the mullers with which they grind the corn, and the brooms: these 
will make tliein tired. A woman is chosen rather than a man. i)ecause she is 
not so Heel of foot. . . . 

As ea<*h side is l)ronght to the course the priest gives a f)arting blessing, and 
the runners take their positions op|)osite tiioir oi)i)onents in single tile along 
the course. Tlie tlk-wa, or stick to Im kicked, is about the size of tlie middle 
finger. That l)elonging to one side lias Its ends painhMl red and that of the 
other side Its center painted red, so tliat they may l)e easily distiiiguished. The 
rear man of each file places the tik-wa across the !)ase of Ins toes and sprinkles a 
little sacred meal iii)on it. Surrounding the racers will l)e three or four hundred 
mounted Indians dre.s.se<l in the gayest <*olors. All is now ready: eacli rid(*r lia.s 
his eye on Ids favorite side, an old priest rides in advance and sprinkles sa<Ted 
meal ov(*r tlie c<nirse, tlu‘ starters kick the sticks, and tlie wildest excitement 
prevails. As each racer loft his home he put into his moutli two shell heads - 
the one he drops as a sacrifice as he starts, the other when he lias covereil about 
om»-half the course. The stlc’k is tossed rather than kicked, and a good racer 
will to.ss it from 80 to KM) feet. Over the heads of the runners it goes and falls 
beyond the fir.st man. He simply points to where It lights, and runs on. The 
next man tries to kick it, but should he fail to get under it he goes on, and the 
next man takes It. The race is not to the swift alone, although this has niucli 
to do witli it. The stick can in no case lie touched with anything but the foot, 
and should It fall into a cactus hush, a pralrle-dog hole, or an arroyo much 
valuable time Is lost in getting It out. Not infrequently it Impiiens that one 
side will l>e several miles In advance of the other when the stick falls Into some 
unnoticcHl hole. The wild and frenzied yelling which takes, place as those who 
were behind come up and pass can only be ImaglncMl and not descrll>ed. So skill 
In tossing it plays a prominent part. On, on they go to the southern hills, east 
to Ta-ai-yal-lo-ne, north to the mesas, follow these west for miles, then to 
the southern hills, and back again to the sturting-[)oint. The distance trav- 
ersed Is nearly 26 miles, and they pa.S8 over It In about two hours. Racing 
la Indulged In by the excited horsemen as they approach the goal, and it Is not 
niuisunl to see ft pony drop over dead from exhaustion as they near the vlllago. 
The successful runner crosses the river and runs around the heap of wagered 
gcKHls near the church, then, taking up the tik-wa in his hands for the first 
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time, he inhaler, as he thinks, the spirit of the llk-wn. and thanks It for being 
so good t<» him. lie then mils to his home, and, if he finds a woman awaiting 
him, hands the stick to her, who breathes on it twice, and he then does the same. 
Returning it to the woman, slie places it in a basket which slie has ready for it ; 
and the next day one of the racers wraps it up wltli some sacreil meal in a 
corn-husk and deposits It about (5 inches below the surface of the ground in an 
arroyo, whore it will be washcnl away l)y tin* rains. Meanwhile the winners 
have claimed their stakes, and, should another estufa have a set of men to juit 
up, the winners of the first race must (‘omia^te with them until all have had a 
chance, and the great Zufil ruches are over for that year. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson " says : 

There are but two exclusively religious games of Ukwawe played annually. 
In one, members of the kTwl*siwe (chambers dedi<‘nted to anthroponn^rphic 
worslilp) play, and hi the other the clans take part. Both of these races are 
for rains to water the earth that the crops may grow. They take place some 
days previous to corn planting, which usually occurs from the lotli to (he l.^dh 
day of May. 

Other games of tfkwawe may occur at any time when not forbidden by tlie 
retreat of the Ah'sliiwaiinl for rain. 

Tfkwani> race of the Kfwnslwe: The Ah'prMashfwannl (Bow priesthood), or 
warriors, convene at the full moon of April ami remain In ses.sloii throughout 
the night. On the following morning they prepare tellkyin(lw4^ (prayer- 
plumes). These offerings to the Gods of War are deiKisltiHl at noon the same 
day at a shrine north of the village. This shrine is on the ground supposetl to 
have lieen o<*cui)ied as the home of the (tods of War during their stay at 
ltiw*anna (the site of the present Zufil). The other prayer-plumes are made Into 
five ^kfi^tchlwe (singular, *kfli»tchtne) or groups of K'likyliifiwe bound together 
at the base. The sticks of four groups an* colonni black, and are offerings to 
the deceascil members of the Ali'prUilshfwanni. The *kflCtcliiwe are deposited 
at midnight on the four sides of the village by such iiicmbers of the Ah'pt‘*liishf- 
wanni as may he designated by the elder brother Bow-priest, or din*ctor of the 
organization, in excavations caref\dly wncealtHl by stone ledges, set iii plaster, 
which extend along the exterior of houses, furnlsldiig scats fot* thos^* who 
like to sit out in the balmy afternoon of a New .Mexican winter or to enjoy tlu‘ 
cool breezes after sunset In summer time. These ledgers are identl(»al with 
those before many other Zufii dwellings. The depositors of tlie pinna's know 
Just which slab to remove in order to have access to tlu^ dci>ository. The fifth 
group consists of two tf'llkyiintwe, one of whicli is dottecl with tiu* various 
colors for the zenith, the other is black to represent tin* nadir. These are 
offerings to the Sa'lfimobia, certain warrior gods of tlie zenith and tla* nadir. 
This group is planted in an excavation, also concealed by a slab seat, on the 
west side of Sfafit^wita, or sacred tlance plaza, .\ftcr the placing of the 
ttllkyinfLwe the Ah'pl*Mashfwannl continue their songs and ceremonies in the 
ceremonial chamber until sunrise, and soon afterward tin* ehlcr brother Bow- 
priest announces from a house-top that the people of the ktwi'siwe will run in 
four days. 

The director of each kfwi'sina (plural kfwi'slwo) gives formal ludice to his 
tieople,^ and the young men who wish to take part In tlie race appear at tia* 

* Zufii Games. American Anthropologist, n. s., v. o, p. lao.’l, 

* Every male receives involuntary and voluntary Initiation into the KntIklU. h iratomUx 
associated with anthropomorphic worship, becoming allied with one of the six kiwPsUc. 
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npiM>inted time. Those from the H(^lwa (north), Il^^kapawa (nadir), and Chd' 
])avva (south) klwi^slwe represent the side of the elder God of War, while those 
from the Mdhe'wa (west), 6he‘wa (east), and tJp^siinAwa (zenith) kfwi^slwe 
represent the side of the younger God of War. After an early breakfast (the 
runners having exercised before the meal) nothing more la eaten during the 
day but crushed hi^we (wafer-like bread) in water. 

In the afternoon the first body of Ah'shlwanni » (the elder brother Bow-priest 
being also Rain-priest of the nadir) proceed about a mile south of the village, 
over the road leading to the present home of the Gods of War, and here the elder 
brother Bow-priest lays upon the ground a lAshowanii (one or more plumes tletl 
together), composed of two upper wing-feathers of a bird called shd^kapJso,^ 
and the younger brother Bow-priest places a similar Idshowand on the ground 
and west of the other, the distance between the two Idshowan^ being the 
length of the extendetl arms from finger tip to finger tip. The Ah'shiwanni 
group west and the Ah'pf^lftshfwanni east of the plumes ; the elder brother Bow- 




Fig. 911. Kicking billetA of tho Bow-priests (the plumes are attached only whW the tlkwawo 
are made as offerings to the Gods of War); Zufll Indians, Zufii, New Mexico; from Mrs Ste- 
venson. 

priest standing with his fellows of the Ah'pl‘nU8hIwannl, a line is made south 
•f the plumes by drawing, or rather pushing, the foot over the earth from west 
to east. 

Six members of the Ah'pr^lilshlwannl selected by the elder brother Bow- 
priest have each a tlkwanS (figure 911), made by himself. Three of the tfk- 
wawe are colored black at either end and midway, indicating the sticks of the 
elder God of War ; and three are painted black midway only for those of the 
younger God of War. 

The six warriors, clad only in breechcloths, stand by the line, the one at the 
east end having the tlkwanS of the elder God of War, the man at the light 
having that of the younger God of War, and so they alternate down the line. 


« Mrs Stevenson designates the Ah'shlwanni of the six regions, whose prototypes are 
the members of the Council of the Gods, as the first body of Ah'shtwannl. There are a 
number of other Ah'shlwannl In Zufii. 

^ A bird, as the Zufii say, which files but never tires. Mrs SteTenson failed to obtain 
a specimen, but she is almost sure it is a species of hawk. 
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Each warrior plaeeR his right foot ou the line and the stick across the foot 
near the toes; he then sprinkles meal upon the stick and prays for rain and 
foi success in the race, Ihe Ah'shlwaniii also sprinkle meal and pray for rain. 
In the meantime the runners gather at the base, which Is south of the pueblo 
and Just across the river whicli flows by the village. 

The racers (the number is not limited) wear only kilts, and the long hair 
is drawn back and tucked Into the handken-hiof. or banda, at the Imck. the 
hair being brought over the band and tucked in from the top. A member of 
the Bow -priest hood marks off the line on the earth, similar to the one described, 
upon which the runners take position, facing south. The. warrior who stands 
some feet beyond the line carries a bow and arrows in his left hand and an 
arrow in his right He directs the runners in the course they are to take, and, 
facing east, prays and sprinkles meal east>vard. The meal Is thrown four 

times, the fourth being the signal for the start. No word is spoken. The 

course is south to the group of Ah'shiwaniil and Ah'pl‘Milshlwannl— a course 
that must never be deviated from in these races, as this is the roa<i of the Gods 
of War. On reaching the body awaiting them, each runner passes between 
the two lAshowawe previously described. Bending and extending his hands 
toward the plumes, he brings his hands to liis mouth and draws In a breath 
from the plumes, that he may run like the sluVkapiso. which flies hut m‘vcr 
tires. The runners do not halt, but pass right on. Each Pi‘MRshlwanni In 
the line calls out the name of the kfwi^sina he represents as lie kicks the 

tlkwand into the air. The runners of each kfwi^sina at once look to their 

appropriate sticks. They are followed by tlie flrst body of AlVshlwannl and 
Ah'pi*Milsbfwanui, exc^ept the elder and younger brother Bow-priests. The 
Ah'shlwannI and Ah't)l‘MashIwanni, liowever, do not attempt to keep pace witli 
the runners, who move in a circuit, but return instead to the blshowawe, 
which are guarded by the elder and younger brother How-priests, passing 
between the latter and on to the village. 

The tlkwawe are kicked into the river, to go to Kf)‘hluwalAwa (abiding place 
of the Council fit the Gods), and the runners hasten to their homes. The cere- 
mony of washing the hnlr ftf the runners occurs before the race and also on the 
morning after the race. 

The younger brother Bow-priest makes an excavation the depth of his arm, 
and the two lAshowawe are deposited therein, with prayers by the elder and 
younger brother Bow-priests to the tiwahnami (rain makers) for rains. These 
two now proceed to the base, where the large crowd gathered to griK't the re- 
turning runners still remains. 

At this point the elder brother Bow-priest cries out that the ii'notiwe (clans) 
will run in four days. 

The race of the R'notlwe may occur simultaneously at one or more of the 
farming districts, where most of the Zuftl at this season are gathered. It also 
takes place In Zufli, provided a ri‘Maslifwannl is present to start the racers. 
The observances previous to the race of the ji'notiwe are much the same as those 
for the race of the klwPsiwe, A member of each clan makes the tfkwane to be 
used by the racers of his clan, and he is free to select that of either one of the 
Gods of War. The runners dress as on the previous occasion, and their lialr is 
done up in the same manner. The clan syralK)! is painted on the breast of each 
runner, and that of the paternal clan is paluteil on the back. Those of Pfchikwo 
(Comu8 Btolonifera) clan have a conventional design of tlje dogwood, in(*ludlng 
the roots, bn the breast, and below a macaw or raven with the head iK>lnting 
to the left, according to the division of the clan to wlilch the man belongs. 

' Th^ Pf^lkshfwanni makes a line near the river bank, soutli of the village, by 
drawing or pushing his foot over the earth, as luis been descrlbe<i and the 
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runners stand uik>u tlie line, facing soutli, oncli clan being together, the runner 
at the west end of the line placing the tfkwnnft across his foot, as before noted. 
The PrMHshfwanni stands in advance of the runners, and, facing east.^prays 
and throws the meal four times eastward, the fourth time, as before, being the 
signal for starting. The same course Is followed ns that pursued by the people 
{ f the kiwi ‘si we. liJnch of these races covers only about 4 miles. 

No thought of betting is In the Zufli mind when these races for rains occur. 
While deep interest is exhibited by the women, as well as by the men, in these 
purely religious races, the real enthusiasm occurs at the time of the betting 
races, when about 25 miles are covered. 

The betting race Is not confined to the kiwi ‘si we, nor to any section of the 
village, althougli statements to the contrary have been made. A man approaches 
anotlier with his plan for a race, and if it be acceptable to the other a race is 
arrangeil for. It is lieralded from the housetop by a civil offleer of the village, 
who shouts. ** 'ro-morro\v there will be a race ! ” Tho.se to be associated with 
the ra<*e gather at the houses of the t^wo manager.s. The swiftest runners are 
sure to be present. After some discussion the originator of the race visits the 
house of the other manager and learns from him how many runners he will 
have in the contest. He then returns to his house and selects the same number 
for his side. The number varies from three to six on a side, t)ne side repre- 
senting the elder, the other the younger, tiod of War. 

Kach manager tnills at the house of one of the first body of Ah'shiwanni — 
those of the north and the zenith excepted— and announces, “ My boys will run 
to-morrow. You will come to my house to-night.” The friends of each parly 
gather at the two houses, tlie runners being on one side of the room, tlie friends 
on the ojiposlte side. When the Shlwanni (sing, for Ah'shiwanni) bearing a 
basket tray of broken hOwe arrives, he takes his seat on his wadded blanket, the 
manager sitting opposite to him. The 8hlwanni places the basket uiM>n the floor 
and asks for corn-husks. Preparing as many husks as there are runners for the 
side, he sprinkles prayer-meal Into each husk, and, after adding bits of white 
shell and turkls beads, folds it and lays it on the hf»we in the trAy. liaising the 
tray with both hands to his face, l|p prays for success! and, drawing four breaths 
from the co!itents of the tray, says, “SI'* (Ready). The runners approach, 
the Shlwannl deposits a handful of broken htwve from the tray Into the blanket 
suprwrted by the loft arm of each runner, and hatuls a corn-husk package to 
ea<?h. The body of runners who represent the elder God of War goes to a ix)lnt 
north of the village ; and the other goes south. An excavation the depth of an 
arm is made by an ancient <‘oni-planter at each point, wiien each runjer opens 
his husk package, deiKJslts the (’ontents in the exenvatloii, and drops in the 
hf^w’e as offerings to the Gods of War and tlie ancestors. The one who prepares 
the earth to receive the offerings covers the opening, leaving no trace of the 
excavutlou. 

All now sit perfectly still and listen for sounds from the departeil. When 
they hear any noise which they supinise comes from the dead, they are gratified, 
and say, “ fillakwa, nslna ”/*( Thanks, grandfather ).“ 

After w^alking a short distance they halt and w'alt again for some manifesta- 
tion. Should they hear a few notes from the mocking bird, they know the race 
will be in favor first of one side and then of the other — uncertain until the end. 
If the bird sings much, they will meet with failure. If they hear an ow l hoot, 
the race will be theirs. 

The runners return to the houses which they left and retire for the remainder 
of the night In a large room, the family having withdrawn to another apart- 
ment. Sometimes a runner goes to an arroyo and deposits offerings of precious 
beads to the Gods of War, or to a locality where some renowned runner of the 
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past was killed by an eneiny. mid, after oftVriiiK fooil to tbe Gods of War, with 
a prayer for sueress in the race, lie sits and c*a/,cerly listens for some sound 
from the det*eased. After a time be moves a short distance and listens again. 
He then moves a third tlm(‘ and listens, and if lie hears anything from the dead 
he is quite sure of success. If he hears the whistling of the wind he is alsi^i 
likely to meet with success, and if lie hears an owl hoot his success is assureil. 
In this event he imitates the owl during the ra(»e, whiidi annoys the opjiosite 
side, for they know the reason for tlu* owl-like < ries. 

At sunrise each runner carries a corn-husk <-ontaining bits of j>re<*lous beads 
and meal a distance from the village and sprinkles the oft’ering to the nwannam 
pmasblwann! (de<*eased members <»f the Itow-tiriestluKid ) of the six regions, for 
success. 

It is the custom for tlie runners to exercise ftn* the ra«-e in the early morning, 
returning to the houses of the managers, where tliey eat a hearty breakfast : 
but they must not drink eolTee, as this draught dist«»nds tla* stoiiiueh. After 
this early meal iiotbiiig is partaken except a small quantity of wafer-breail and 
water. They remain at the managers’ hmises until the hour f<»r the race. 

By afternoon the betting and excitement have iricrcMiscd until I'very available 
object of the bettors is placed in TCwIta Mikinim (the large plaza i. (’rowds 
gather around the managers, who are busy looking after the stakes. lOvery thing 
is wagered, from a silver Imtton to a ihu* blanket. Yards of calico are brought 
out, silver belts and precious heads; in fact, all tlie possessions of many are 
staked, especially those of the old gamblers, who, having lost lieavlly in the 
gambling den, hope to regain their fortunes. 

The objects are stacked in two heaps in TCwitn ‘hianna, the two managers 
having charge of arranging tlie arti<*les. A blaiikid from one heap finds its 
counterpart in the other, and the two are jilacfnl togtdlier, forming the liase of a 
third pile. Drawing in this way from the two piles is (‘oiillnued until they are 
consolidated into one great heap. Much of the forepart of the afternoon is 
consumed lii this work. When the managers return to their liouses and an 
nounce to the runners that the task of arranging the stakes is completed, tlie 
latter remove their clothing and, after donning a kilt of white cotton or sc. me 
other light material, take medicine of the Shfiinakwe fratcuaiity into their 
mouths, eject it into their hands, and rub their entire bodies, tliat thc\v may not 
be made tired from running. A ide<.*e c»f huniuiingddrd medicine, consisting of a 
root, Is passed around; each runner takes a bite, and, after chewing It, ejects It 
Into his bands and rubs his iKuly, that be may be swift like the l>ird. 

The hair Is brought forward and a Pf‘GiisUIwanni forms a long knob by 
folding the hair over and over and wrapping it with yarn. He then places an 
arrow point In the knot to insure tleetness: and lifting ashes with two eagle 
wtng plumes, ho passes them down tdtlier side of Hie body of each racer and 
sprinkles ashes to the six regions. This is for physical iiiirlfication. 

Medicine Is sometimes put into the paint used on the Hkwane, which for the 
betting rac'es Is painted red instead of Mack; and a hit of tills paint is slipped 
under the null of the Index finger of the right hand. If a niniier is observed 
to keep his thumb pressed to his finger, it is known that lie lias medicine under 
the nail, and those making the discovery are ai»t to bet high on tliat side, for 
they believe that the medicine will bring success. Failure in such cases is 
attributed to the bad heart of the runner. 

The wives of the two Ah'ahlwaiini who were present on the previous night go 
each to the house vlslteil by the husband and remain while the runners are 
absent Several parcels, including two blankets, are removed from the heap in 
the plasa and carried to each house and dejiosited beside the woman for good 
ludc to the runner. 
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The runners nre aeeonipnnled to their base l)y their managers and Ah'pFMilsh- 
Iwaniii. Crowds gather. Every man who can obtain a horse is mounted. All 
Is excitement, the women’s enthusiasm being almost equal to that of the men, 
for each wife Is Interested in the side her husband has chosen, and every maiden 
Is interested in the side of her favorite admirer. While the men gather about 
the runners as they prepare for the race, and follow them, the women must 
content themselves in the village. The two tlkwawe designating the sides of the 
elder and the younger God of War are made by the PrMUshfwannl of the side 
of the second manager, and are carried by a runner of this party to the base, 
where he holds the sticks out to the opposite side,' one of the party taking the 
tlkwan^ of his choice. The racers do not form In regular line. Each leader 
places the stick across his foot near the toes and sprinkles it with meal ; then 
they cry out, “ Si ! ” “(Ready !).” The stick must not be touched with the hand 
after it Is placed on the foot. It is often thrown a long distance, and no matter 
where it may rest it must l)e managed with the foot. There is nothing more 
exciting to the Zufil, ex<‘ei)t the scalp dance, than this game of tlkwanfs The 
equestrians urge their i)onles onward to keep pace with the racers, who run 
southward over the road of the Gods of War for a distance, then around to the 
east, crossing the river. On they go, keeping to the foot-hllls.« RecrossIng the 
river sqveral miles west of Zufii, they bend around to the east, and return by 
the southern road to the base, when the meml>ers of the successful party vie 
with one another in reaching the great plasma, for he who is first to pass around 
the heap of wagered articles Is the hero of the hour. As they run around this 
pool they extend their hands toward it and. bringing them to their mouths, draw 
in a breath, and puss on to the house of the manager whence they started, where 
the victor deposits the tfkwan^ of his side in a basket of prayer-meal, while all 
present make offerings of bits of precious beads in a basket. 

The wife of the Shlwannl takes the hand of the victor and. standing, brings 
her claspe<i hands four times before Ills mouth. ICach time he draws a breath. 
The waving of the hands four times Is repeated before each runner, who draws 
as many breaths. 

After the prayers the victor empties the contents of the basket, which Includes 
the meal and bead offerings and the tlkwand, into a corn-husk and carries it to 
his home. After each runner returns to his home he drinks a quantity of warm 
water as an emetic, and when relieved he retires for the night. It Is not uncom- 
mon for a runner to be so affected by the race that the manipulations of a 
masseuse (the Zufil are exiierts in this practice) are necessary to restore him. 
The following morning the head of each runner is washed in yucca suds, and 
he bathes. After the morning meal the tlkwanfi of the Elder God of War is 
deix)sited, with the contents of the corn-husk carried by the runner from his 
manager’s house, at a shrine on Chana-yfiFlann^ (Wool mountain), while the 
tlkwan^ of the younger God of War and the other offerings are deposited on 
Tdwa-yiiriannfi (Corn mountain). 

The most prominent religious fiositlons do not de^r men from taking part in 

• There are six fctoae heaps which direct the runuers la their course. These monu- 
ments, which are some 4 feet high, are supposed to have been made by direction of the 
Gods of War, and are distinct from those made by men and women who whirl a stone 
or bit of wood around the head in the left hand, from left to right, four times, and 

throw It oyer the shoulder onto the heap, that the fatigue that would otherwise come 
to the body may be cast Into the stone or chip. The words expressed are “ *Hlon ydte^- 
tcht bdnaslma tfnatu ’ (**Tbls place tired, unlucky, be settled”). These mounds are 
supposed to have been begun by the^Qods of War. Vases* containing medicine of these 
gods are believed to be burled beoeath the mounds, though these objects are too sacred 
to be commonly referred to. 
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lliose hettln^ races. One of tli<‘ fh'ctofit as well as most ontbusiastlc runners of 
the present time is the k6mosona (director-general) of the ktwl^siwe. 

There are many informal games of tfkwnnC^ in which young men hurriedly 
gather for sport, and sometimes a considerable stake is raised. One race ob- 
served by the writer, in which great enthusiasm was exhibited, began at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, the parties returning after 7. There were three racers 
on a side, the kdmosona being one, but he lost on this occasion. 

While there is much betting and considerable Interest is manifested In these 
informal races, there is no ceremony assot lated with them. Kach runner bets on 
his side. Outside i>arties bet one with another, one holding the stakes ; or more 
frequently, a third parly has charge of the stakes, which are heaped In the 
large plaza. Sometimes the articles are afterward carried to the kfwi^slna to 
which the successful party belongs, while again they i)ass to the winner in the 
plaza, he, In turn, dividing tlie profits among the runners of his side. While 
much Interest prevails at the informal races, and great enjoyment is <lerlved 
from them, the excitement Is as nothing compared with that of the more formal 
affairs. 

It Is Interesting to see the very young Ijoys In their foot races and to observe 
how closely they follow their elders in the rules governing the stakes. Wagers 
are always made, as the races would la* of little interest to the younger boys 
without the element of chance associated with them. 

Beginning at so early an ago, there is no wonder that these people develop 
Into the swiftest of runners. Tlie writer has never knowm the Zuhl to lose a 
foot-race with other Indians, nor with the champion runners of the troops at 
Fort Wingate, who sometimes enter into races with them. It is quite common 
for the ZufSl and Navaho to race. Though those races are always Informal, 
the stakes are often large, and the Navaho leave Iholr precious beads, silver 
belts, bridles, and valuable blankets behind them when they depart for the 
pueldo. Their love for gambling pi*events tijom from learning h^ssims from sad 
experiences. 

Zuxi. Ziifii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 4994, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Fifteen sticks (figure 912), 4^ inches in length, pieces of sapling 
with the bark on, this being cut with distinguishing marks. 
Collected by the writer in 1904. 

These are special kicking sticks used in the clan races in the spring. 
At the sacred femt races at this season the cstnfas first compete, and 
four days afterward the clans. Each clan has its own stick, tikwawe, 
which is cut with a mark to distinguish it. Each clan is rt^preseiited 
in this race by as many men as possible. 

Zuni, New Mexico. (Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 

Cat. no. 3056. Water-worn pebble (figure 913), 3^ inches in length, 
which has been used as a pestle in a paint mortar. 

It was collected in 1903 by the writer, to whom it was deserilx'd as 
a kicking stone, atikwannai, originally used in racing, like the kick- 
ing stick. 

Cat. no. 3064. Ring of twig (figure 914), wrapped with white cotton 
cord, 8 inches in diameter: and slender wooden rod (figure 915), 
27| inches in length, with a kind of knob at the end. 
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Collected by the writer iii 1903. The following dcvScription was 
given : The game of tsi-koi ti-kwa-wai, or ring ti-kwa-wai, is played 
by Avoinen and Kayeinashi at the Rain dance. They start in tlie 



Fig. »15. 


Pio, 912. Kicking billetH used in clan races; length, inches; ZuHi Indians,. Zufii, New Mexico; 
cat. no. 4904, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Fio. 913. Kicking stone; length, 8* inches; Zufli Indians, ZuBi, New Mexico; cat, no. OOW, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. 

Fig. 914. Tossing ring for race game; diameter, 3 inches; ZuBi Indians, Zufii, New Mexico; cat. 
no. 3064, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Fig. 915. Tossing rod for race game; length, 27l inches; ZuQi Indians, ZuBi, New Mexico; cat. 
no. 8064, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

middle plaza and run some three hundred or four hundred yards in 
a small circuit down to the Middle of the Earth and back to the plaza. 
The clowns use a regular kicking stick, only one, and the women u.se’ 
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one ring. Each woman has a stick. Islam-mai. They play the game 
maybe once or twice during a summer. Its object is to cause rain. 
The game usually follows a dance, but if the cacique orders it, the 
women play the game without reference to the dance. It is some- 
times played by men alone, and sometimes for money. Dick gave 
the name of this game as ya-iuu-nai tsi-ko-nai or ya-mu-nai ti-kwa- 
wai. 


Additional particulars concerning this game are 
furnished by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson in her 
paper on Zufii (lames, « where she describes it 
under the name of ^sikon-yii'mnne tikwane. 

Impleiiienta. — Slender sticks [rtjiriire the len^jctli of’ 

an arrow shaft, In black, symbolic* of lightning; 

a ring, about 2J inches in diameter, coni|M>seil of yucca 
ril>boiis, and a tfkwane, or racing stick. . . . 

This is a foot race run only by order of tbo AlCwnn fi'C- 
dm (Great Father) Kdyeinsbi. and is cxcdiislvdy for 
rains. A chosen number of women, each supplied with a 
stick, stand In line to the left of a niiiiiber of men. a"hi» 
latter are providcil with a ttkwane, whhdi they kick ; ami 
the women who play against the men nsi* a yucca ring, 
tossing it witii their sticks. Though the distam^e covered 
is short the latter seldom win. 

Mr John T. Owens ^ descrilied the following 
game : 

A-we-wo-jKj-pa-iie.c — This is played by only two persons, 
but each usually has several hackers, and ei^nslderahle 
betting is done. One place is designated as the stone- 
home. One hundred stones are placi*d in a row a certain 
distance apart. Each stone must he picked up and car- 
ried separately and placed, not thrown, in the stone-home. 
Another jioint, several miles distant, is taken, find the 
game is for one to run to the distant sjMd and return, 
while the other gathers up the stones. .Vs it is ji contest 
of speed and Judgment, not chance, it becomes V(»ry 
exciting. 

F(X)TBAL1. 



Fui.fUH. Ring, tosKing 
rod. arul ki«‘king bil- 
let h)V ra»:e gaiiMV, 


Znni Indians, Zufii, 


Information concerning the game of footl)all is 


Ni.^w Mrxi«*o; from 
Mrs Stt-veiison. 


extremely meager and unsatisfactory. The spiH'i- 

mens commonly designated as footballs by eollpdoi*s are. as a nialler 

of fact, intended mostly for the game of hand-and-football or the ball 


race. 

Football is mentioned as occurring among four Algoiupiian tril>es 
(Massachuset, Micmac, Narraganset, Powhatan), but partinilars 
are given only for the Micmac. It is spoken of also among the 

* American Anthropologist, n, v. 5 , p. 4 ft 8 , ioo;i. 

^ Borne Games of the Zufii. Topular Bdenre Monthly, v. .'19, p. 40. New Vork. ls!U. 

• Thmre li a alight resemblance in this contest t«i our sport, the potato ruc’c. 
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Wyandot, Catawba (with uncertainty), Kskimo, Chukchansi, Topin- 
agugim, Achomawi, Nishinam, Skokomish, Mono, Paiute, and 
Washo. The game was played by men (Micmac, Paiute) ; by men 
and women opposed (Topinagugim), and by men, women, and chil- 
dren (Eskimo). The balls were of buckskin (Micmac, Eskimo, Topin- 
agugim, Achomawi, Nishinam, Mono, Paiute), or of stone (Chuk- 
chansi), and the goals were two sticks, erect (Paiute, Topinagugim, 
Nishinam, Mono) or placed slantingly (Micmac), or lines drawn at 
the ends of the course (Eskimo, Chukchansi). 

In a California game (Topinagugim, Mono) the ball is kicked by 
successive players who are lined up along the course, corresponding 
with a game in which the ball is similarly tossed along the course 
with curved or spoon-shaped sticks (Mono). In one game (Topin- 
agugim) men and women are opposed, the men kicking the ball and 
the women tossing it with flail-shaped baskets. The game appears to 
be most popular among the Eskimo, with whom in one instance it is 
complicated by the ^11 being whipped as well as kicked. 

ALOONQITIAN STOCK 

Massachiiset. Massachusetts. 

William AV(M)d " wrote : , 

For their siwrts of activity they have commonly but three or four, as football, 
shootini;, running, and swimming: when they play <-ounty against county there 
are rich goals, all behung with wompomiieage, mowbackles, beaver skins and 
black otter skins. It would exceed the belief of many to relate the worth 
of one goal, wherefore It shall l)e nameless. Their goals be a mile long, placed 
on the sands, which arc even as a board ; their ball is no bigger than a hand- 
ball, which sometimes they mount In the air with their nuked feet, sometimes 
it is swayed by the multitude, sometimes also it is two days before they get a 
goal ; then they mark the ground they win and begin there the next day. Before 
they come to this sitort they imint themselves, even as when they go to war. In 
policy to prevent mischief, because no man should know him that moved his 
patience, or accidentally hurt his person, taking away the occasion of study- 
ing revenge. Before they begin their arms be disordered and hung uimn some 
neighboring tree, after which they make n long scroll on the sand, over which 
they shake loving hands and with laughing hearts scuffle for victory. While 
tho men plaj', the boys pi|)e, and the women dance and sing trophies of their 
husbands conquests; all being done, a feast summons their departure. It is 
most delightful to see them play in smaller companies, when men may view 
their swift footmansblp, their curious tossings of their ball, their flouncing into 
the water, their lubber-like wrestling, having no cunning at all In that kind, one 
English being able to beat ten Indians at football. 

Micmac. Nova Scotia. 

Mr Stansbury Hagar '' says : 

The only other Micmac game (than the bowl game] of which I have learned 
is tooftdijlk or football. The goals were of two sticks placed slantlt^ly across 


•New England's Prospect, p. 78, London, 1034. 

* Micmac Customs and Traditions. The American Aulhropotoglat, v. 8, p. 86, 1805. 
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each other like the poles of the traditional wigwam. About a score of players, 
divided Into two parties, faced each other at ecjual distances from the <«iiter of 
the field. The ball was then rolled lii by the umpire, and the object of the game 
was to kick it between the goal posts. In more recent times a player may catch 
his opponent by the neck and thus lipid him back until he can obtain the ball 
himself, but scalping was anciently employed as a means of disposing of an 
opponent 

Narraoanbbt. Rhode T.slatid. 

Roger Williams" gives pasucktjuakohowauog, they meet to foot- 
ball, and says : 

They have great meetings of f(K>t-ball playing, only In summer, town against 
town, upon some broad sandy shore, free from stones, or upon some soft.heathie 
plot because of their naked feet at which they have great stakings, but seldom 
quarrel. 

Powhatan. Virginia. 

William Strachey says : 

Likewise they have the exercise of football. In which they only forcibly 
encounter with the foot to carry the ball the one from the other, and spurneil it 
to the goal with a kind of dexterity and swift foutmanshlp. which Is the honour 
of It : but thej' never strike up one another’s heels, as we do, not accomptlng 
that praiseworthy to purchase a goal by such an advantage. 

In his vocabulary he gives : “A ball, aitowh.” 



Flo* 917. FootbalUi; diameters, and Hi inr!ho»; Ijabrador Enkiino, Ungava; cat. no. 90081, 
9(X)82, United StatcH National MuMeum. 

KSKIMAUAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Labrador). Ungava. (Cat. no. 90031, 90032, United 
States National Museum.) 

Buckskin^covered balls, one nearly spherical, 2 ^ inches in diameter, 
and the other rather flattened, 3^ inches in diameter, both cov- 
ered with a single piece of buckskin, with a draw string, as 
shown in figure 917 ; contained in a net bag, made of knotted 
thongs, with a thong draw-string at the month. 


* K9y Into the t^anguage of America, London, 1048. 

>The Ulatory of TraTalle into Virginia Britannia, p. 77. IVInted for the Hakluyt 

^8oclnty« l40.iidon« 1849. 
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Collected by Mr Ijiicieii M. Turner,® who descrilies them as foot- 
balls. lie says: 

Football calls out everybody, froui the aged and bent mother of a numerous 
family to the toildling youngster scarcely able to do more thaij waddle under 
the burden of Ills heavy deerskin clothes. 

Eskimo (Koksoaomiut). Fort Chiino, Labradoi’. (Cat. no. 90285, 
United States National Museum.) 

Buckskin ball, with median seam, inches in diameter, and whij), 
consisting of four loops of buckskin, tied in the middle with a 
single thong, attached to a short wooden handle (figure 918). 
Collected liy Mr Lucien M. Turner,*' who says: 



Fi«. OlH. Football and drlv»*r; diamotor<»f liall, U incheK; KokHoa«iniiit Eskimo, Fort Oliimo, 

J Labrador: from Turner. 

Figure 918 represents the football . , . and the whip for driving It. The 
Kskiino arc very fond of this game. All the i)eople of every age, from the tod- 
dling Infant to the agetl female with bended back, love to urge the af uk todk, as 
the ball Is termed. The size of the ball varies from 8 to 7 inches In diameter. 
They have not yet arrived at iierfecllon in making a spherical form for the 
hall, blit it is often an apple shape. It is made by taking a piece of buckskin 
or sealskin and cutting It into a circular form, then gathering the edges and 
stutUng the cavity with dry moss or feathers. A circular piece of aklu Is then 
inserted to fill the space which is left by the Incomplete gatherings. This ball 
is very light and Is driven either by a blow from the foot or else by a whip of 
peculiar construction. This whip consists of a handle of wood 8 to ,12 Inches 
in length. To prevent it from slipping out of the hand when the blow is 
struck, a stout thong of sealskin is made Into the form of a long loop Avhich 
is passed over the hand and tightens around the wrist. To the farther end of 
the whip handle are attached a number of stout thongs of heavy sealskin. 
These thongs have their ends tied around the handle and thus form a number 
of hx>ps of 12 to 20 inches In length. These are then tied together at the 

« Ethnology of the Ungr.va District, Hudson Bay Territory. Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 255, 1804, 

» Ibid., p. 250. 
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bottom in order to give tiiem greiiter weight when tlie imii is struck l>y them. A 
lusty Eskimo wiil often send tfio Inill over n liundro<l yards through the air 
with such force as to knock a person down. 

At Port Chimo the game is played during the late winter afternoons wlien 
the temperature is do*" to 40° l)elow zero. It is exciting and vigorous play 
where a large crowd joins in tlie game. 

Sometimes tlie hall is in the form of two irregular lieniisplieres joined to* 
gether, making a sphere vvidch can l)e rolled only in a (*ertain direction. It is 
very awkward and lu-fKluces mucli confusion l»y its erratic course. 

Eskimo (Central). CuuiU‘rlaml sound. Baffin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas says : 

Anotlier game of ball I have seen play<‘<l l>y men only. A leatlier l)ali filled 
with hard clay is propelled with a whip, the lash of which is tied up in a <*oll. 
Every man has his whip, and is to hit the l)all and so prevent his fellow-players 
from getting at it. 

Fskimo (Ita). Smith sound, (ireeiiland. 

Dr A. L. Kroeher says : 

Among amusements Is hall-plnylng. The hall is «>f sealskin, and Is stuffed 
with scraps of skin, so as to he hard. 

Eskimo (Western). St Michael, Alaska. 

JIdward William Nelson describes tlie jfamc: 

Football (l-tig'-O-inl-u'-hlu-tfu k 

The ball (nfi'kak) used in this game is made of leather, stuffed with deer 
hair or moss, and varies in size, but rarely exceeds o or indies in diameter. 
Tlie game is playixl by y<»iing men and children. The usual season for It is at 
the end of winter or in spring. I saw it played in various jdaces from Bering 
strait to the mouth of tlie Kuskokwini ; at Cape Darby it was playe<l by chil- 
dren on the hard, drifted snow ; it is also a popular game on tlie lower Yukon. 

Two of the jiartieipants act as leaders, one on eaeli side choosing a player 
alternately from among those gatlien^ii until they arc (‘(pially divided. At a 
given distance apart two eoiispkiious marks are made on the snow or ground 
which serve as goals; the jilayers stand eadi by their goal and the liall is tossed 
upon the ground midway between tliein ; a rusli is then made, each side striving 
to drive the ball across its adversaries' line. 

Another football game is begun by the men standing in two close, parallel 
lines midway between tlie goals, tlieir legs and ijodies f(»rming two walls. 4'he 
ball is then thrown lietvveou them and driven l>aek and fortli hy kicks and 
blows until it fiasses througli one of tlie lines: as soon as tliis i>ccurs all rush 
to drive It to one or tlie otlier of the goals. 

The northern lights (aurora) of winter are said by thest^ pcoph^ to ix* hoys 
playing this game: others say it is a game being played by sliades using walrus 
skulls as balls. 

«The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual U€*port of tlic ihiroau of Ktlinolo^jy. p. r>7o. ihks. 

^Bulletin of the Amerlrnn Museum of Natural History, v. \' 2 , p. liOO, N»*\v ^<•rk, I'.mo. 

‘•The Eskimo about Bering Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Anierl 
*can Ethnology, pt. 1. p. 335, isoo. 
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IBOQUOIAN STOCK 

Wyandot. Kansas. ^ 

Mr William E. Connelley writes the author as follows: 

They played a game of ball which they say was much like our modern foot- 
ball, but I never could get enough Information about It to warrant me In 
describing It as In any way different from the welbknown game of Indian ball. 

MARIPOSAN STOCK 

Chitkchansi. Table mountain, Fresno county, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game under the name 
of eye : “ 

Two or more men play on a side, using a stone ball, sbe'-lel o'-lol (“stone 
ball ”). At a signal each captain kicks (foot easts) his resi>ectlve ball forward 
to his partners, wlio forward it In the same manner to a goal line, w6x, 400 
yards distant. The one whose ball is tirst over the line wins. 

O 

O 

# 

o 

MEN # WOMEN 

O 

o 

• 

Fio. V19. Plan of ball deld; Topinagagim Indian., California; from a .kettth by Dr J. W. 

HudM>n. 

MOQUELDMNAN STOCK 

Topinaougim. Big creek, 2 miles north of Groveland, California. 
(Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 70224. Buckskin-covered ball, filled with deer hair, with 
median seam, 4^ inches in diameter. 

Cat. no. 70225. Buckskin-covered ball, filled with moss, with median 
seam, 7 inches in diameter. 

These were collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as 
footballs. 

He also describes the following game under the name of puskaw, 
football : 

Tbe ball Is au oblate spheroid, 1.1 Inches long bjr R inches in its shorter diam- 
eter, and consists of buckskin fllled with deer balr. A straight, level coarse 
of about 500 yards is laid oat, at one end of which tbe two balls are placed 
about 12 feet apart The two opposing starters, pa-chn'-pC, stand abont 50 

• By-e' Is name for mansanita tree, and It Is probable the ball wae once made from tbia 
dense, heavy timber. — J, W. H. 
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fwt behind their re^peetlve bails, and. at the si>j:nal. “Wisaeteh!” tiio two 
opponents rush forward and kk*k their balls to their respoetlve partners sta- 
tioned next to them on the course, also running after the ball to assist, If 
necessary. No interference or handling of the ball is allowiMl. The i»enalty la 
usually the <*ouflscatloii of the stakes. The number of players regulates the 
length of the course. Often fifty play. 

Dr J. W. Hudson des(!ril)cs also the following ball game, played 
between men and women under the name umta : 

The ball, pCls'-pQteh-kl, consists of an oblate spheroid 4 by 7 inches in diameter, 
covered with buckskin and stuffed witli deer hair. 

The goals are two sets of poles, a feet apart and 8 foot high, bent at the tt>p 
to form an arch, and (KX) yards aiiart. The men an‘ stationed in a line on one 
side and the women on the otlier | figure moj. 'rhe starters, five men and five 
women, arranged alternately, stand In a line in the center of the field, at right 
angles to the goal course. At a word, a man easts down the ball and eaeb side 
tries to secure it. 'Fbe women must advance the ball witli their hands, or with a 
handle<l basket, a-iuH-ta. while tJie men <‘aii kick only, and must not throw *>r 
touch the ball with Ihelr hands, nor can they interfere with their hands, riie 
women are very exr)ert and throw the imll long dlstancH^s. 

PI JLNAN STOC K 

Nisuinam. Mokeluinne river, 12 miles south of Placerville, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game: 

Pfts'-ko, football.^* — The ball, pfts-kd, is oblong, 12 inches in longest diameter, 
covered with buckskin and stuffed with deer hair. 'Pben* are 
eight players to a side. One ball Is used. The goals consist 
of pairs of poles, feet apart, at the ends of a l.tXKLfoot 
course. Rough play Is the rule, as a player Is allowed to run 
with the ball In his hands, and interference is permissible. 

SALIHIIAN STOCK 

Skokomish. British Columbia. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout '• refers to a kind of football 
under the name of tequila. 

8 IIA 8 TAN STOCK 

AoHoaiAWi. Hat creek. California. (Cat. no. 

American Museum of Natural History.) 

Ball covered with buckskin (figure 920), 4 inches in diameter. Col- 
lected in 1903 by Dr Roland B. Dixon, who descril)es it as a foot- 
ball, pwatoqwaiwi. 

•Th* tiaiBe of this game, as also probably the game, was of Ml wok Introclnctlon.— 
J. W. H. . , 

on th« Sk'qo'mic of British Columbia. Iteport of the Seventieth Meeting of the 
Brittib AaaoolatlOB for the Advancement of Science, p. 488, London, inoo. 



Fiff. Footbsll; 
diHiueter. 4 i » - 
tdiew; A<‘honmwi 
Indians, Hat 
creek, Califor- 
nia; cat. no. 4 !?,, 
Atnerican M ii - 
Meum of Natural 
History. 
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SlIOStlONEA'N STOCK 

Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county. California. (Cat. no. 71440. 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Ball (H)vered with buckskin filled with hair, 4^ inches in diameter. 

Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes it ns used in a foot- 
ball game called tanasukwitokoin. 

The alK>ve hall Ib not the right shaiJe. It should be oblong, 8 by UJ Inches. 
It Is called o-no-wl, and Is filled with deer hair. 

Two halls are laid on the starting line, a-na-wr-a-nu-a-we'. 20 feet apart, 
and at a signal each captain kicks his ball to bis partners, who forward It to 
the goai. a-nii-iiA-ko'-l-nS, a hole lietween a pair of stakes, 3tK) yards distant. No 
interference whatever is permitted. 

Another football game with the same name, ta-na-sil-kwi-to'-ko-in. is playe«l 
with one ball, 7 Inches In diameter, which Is dropijed In the center of the field 
and kicked or carried In almost the same manner as modern football. The 
goals are pairs t»f upright iioles, 5 feet between and 400 yards apart. 

J\\u'TK. Pyramid lake, Nevada. (Cat. no. 37155, FriH* Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Buckskin-covered ball (figure 921), 3 inches in diameter. It was 
collected by the waiter in 1901 through Miss Marian Taylor. 
Calied wut-sl-nui an<l used in a ft»otl»all game by men, say, four on a 
side. The object is to kick the ball betwwm two goals, tu-ld, made of willow 
sticks, and some 8 or 10 feel high. The goals are alsmt 50 yards apart, the 
players starting In the center. They wear only a loin 
cloth. 

8101 TAN STOCK 

Catawba. South Carolina. 

Mrs R, E. Dunlap," of Leslie. York county. 
South Carolina, writes the author that the Ca- 
_ „ , , tawba formerlv plaved a game of football which 

Fia.081. Football; dlam- ,, „ , ’ , . " ^ 

eter, 3 Inches; Palate they Called Wlichippu. 

Indiana, Nevada; cat. 

no. my>, Froo Museum WAMIIOA N STOCK 

of Science and Art, 

Univewity of Penn- Wa8ho, Carsoii vallev and Luke Tahoe, Ne- 

sylvania. _ ‘ a, 

vada. 

Dr J. Hudson descriltes this tribe using a football, kawmal, 
6 inches in diameter, and filled with the inner Iiark of the sagebrush. 

The goals, inaw'-tap, consist of two sets of poles, 10 feet high and about 4 feet 
apart, at either end of the field, which Is about .300 feet long. The game Is like 
our football. There are three players to a side, and the ball Is cast up In the 
center of the field by a captain. The game Is called pft-lftw'-ya-p&w. 

Hand-and-Foot Ball 

I have classified under the name of hand-and-foot ball a woman’s 
game played with a large ball, which is struck down with the hand 



lit a letter. September 1. 1001. 
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and kicked back with the foot. The ball is covcre<l cither with buck- 
skin (Cheyenne, Kskinio, Mandan) or witli l)hul(](‘r netted with sinew 
(Grosventres, Crows). 

It is commonly played l)y one woman at a time, but among the 
Eskimo two or four play. The Cheyenne count the game with sticks, 
and their ball has a thong attached. 

The game has been found among two Algoiupiian tribes ((-hey- 
enne, (jrrosventres), among the Eskimo, and among four Siouan (ribes 
(Assiniboin, Crows, Mandan, Winnebago). Included in this divi- 
sion is a ball with a thong, from the Arapaho, which is struck only 
with the hand. 

AI.OON(nJIAN STOCK 

Arapaho. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. ( Cat. jio. :^r)l)77, I^'rce 
Museum of Science and Art, CJnivT'rsity of Pennsylvania.) 
lluckskin ball (figure 022), with median seam, 2A inches in diametiu*. 
one face marked with a cross in colored (piill work, attuclied to a 
thong 10 inches in length. 



Fits. m. Kiy:. 


Fig. 022. Ball with thong; diamotor, 24 inchos; Arax^aho liuliuns, Wyf)iniiig; cut . no. 

Museum of Science and Art, Uniwrsity of Pennsylvania. 

FlO.928. Hand-and’foot Isill; diamotor, 94 inchoH; Chnyonm* Indhinn, Montana: rat. n(». <»VW7H, 
Field Columbian Museuni. 

The end of the thong is held in the hanil, and the hall is tlirown 
up and caught. 

Collected by the writer in 15K)(). The iiaiiu* is kowwlia ; it is iistnl in 
a girVs game. 

Cheyenne. Cheyenne rostn’vatiou, Montana. ( Field Columltian 
Museum.) 

Cat. no. 69978. Kicking football (figure 9'J6). covered witli Iniek- 
skin, irregularly elliptical, with two faces, consisting of disks of 
buckskin sewed to a mid<llc baud 2 inches wide and painted red, 
to which is attached a buckskin tliong '24 inches in length: 
diameter, 94 inches. 

Collected by Mr S. C. Simms in 1901. 'I'lie thong is held in the 
hand and the ball kicked rei>eatedly. Tt is used in a woman s game. 

24 *TH — 05 M 45 
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Cat. no. 68977. Buckskin ball flattened (figure 924), with median 
seam, painted red, 7^ inches in diameter ; accompanied by twenty 
counting sticks, willow twigs, painted red, 8^ inches in length. 
The.sc were collected in 1901 by Mr S. C. Simms, who .says the ball is 
kicked in the air and caught on the foot, the operation being repeated 
until the ijlayer misses. A stick is given for each successful stroke. 
This is a woman’s game. 

Cheyenne. Oklahoma. 

Mr Louis L. Meeker writes that girls kick a little ball in the air, 
counting the number of times it is done without letting ball or foot 
ttmch the ground. 

Colorado. 

l*rof. F. V. Hayden® gives under ball: e-hu-a-si-wa-to, to play 
ball with the foot. 



FiK- OS*. Fife. 0%. 

Fio. <124. Hand-anii-f(X)t ball; diameter, 74 Incbea; Cheyenne Indiana, Montana; cat. no. 68ft77, 
Field Columbian Museum. 

Fi<}. 925. Position of players in women's football game; Western Eskimo, Alaska; from Nelson, 

Grosventres. Fort Belknap, Montana. (Cat. no. American 
Museum of Natural History.) 

Ball, covered with a bladder and twined with a network of sinew; 
diameter, 6 inches. Described by the collector, Dr A. L. Kroe- 
ber, as a football. 

ESKl-MAUAN STOCK 

« 

Eskimo (Western). St Michael, Alaska. 

Mr E. W. Nelson ^ describes the following game : 

, Woineu’s football (nn-kftl'-d-g’it). . . , This game Is played by women 
usually during the fall and winter. The ball used Is generally considerably 
larger than the one used in the men’s game. The four players stand opposite 
each other [figure 926]. 

Each pair has a ball, which is thrown or driven back and forth across the 
square. The ball is thrown upon the ground midway between the players, so 
that it shall 1 >ouik 1 toward the opposite one. She strikes the ball down and 
back toward her jiartner with the palm of her open hand. Sometimes the ball 

• Contributions to the Ethnography and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri 
Valley, p. 205, Philadelphia, 1862. « 

^ The Eskimo about Bering Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ataeri- 
can Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 386, 1809. 
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Ih caught on the toe or hand and tossed u|) and strurk or kicked back toward 
the other side. I he person wlio misses least or lias fewer “ dead ” balls on her 
8 h1g \vliit3. At tliiips this !s played only by two woiugii, ' 

SIOl AX STOCK 

Assiniboin. Fort Union, Montana. 

Mr Edwin T. Denig« says: 

The women play hand and foot ball. 

Crows. Crow agency, Montana. (Cat. no. lTj)itcfl Statas 

National Museum.) 

Football (figure 02G), covered with bladder and twined with sinew; 
diameter, G inches. (\)llected by Dr AV. J. Hoffman, who gives 
the name as huh tse. 



Plg.m Fig. But. 

Fto. USB. Hand>and-f(K>t ball; diamob^r, BincheH*, Crow Indiaim, Montana; oat., no. 154^:15, Unlt«d 
States National MuHeum. 

Pio. Hand-and-foot ball; Mandau Indians, North Dakota; from Maximilian, Prinni* of 
Wied. 

Grow reserv’ation, Montana. (Field C*)luml)ian Musemn.) 

Cat. no. G964G. Bladder filled with antelope hair, inclosed in a net- 
work of sinew ; diameter. (>1 inches. 

Cat. no. 69645. Football, similar to the preceding, 8i indies in iliame- 
ter. 

Cat. no. 69647. Football, similar to the preceding, 7 inches in diame- 
ter. 

These specimens were collected in 1901 l>v iVIr S. (\ Simms, who 
describes them as juggling fiHitballs. hoop tcji*. used in a woman’s 
game. The object is to keep the ball in the air the longest time by 
kicking it or by the greatest number of kicks without a miss. 

Maxdak. Fort Clark, North Dakota. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied," says : 

The women are expert In playtug with a large leathern ball rflgnre 0271, 
which they let fall alternately on their foot nml knee, again throwing it \i\) and 

* Uapnbllabed manuucrlpt In the library of Ihe lliirenu of Amerli’an Kthnology. 
‘Travelt In the Interior of North America, translated '>,v H. Evans Lloyd, p. 358, 

London, 1848. 
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catching It, and thus keeping it In motion for a length of time without letting 
it fall to the ground. Prizes are given, and they often play high. The ball Is 
often very neat and curiously covered with dyed porcupine ipillls. 

Winnebago. Wisconsin. 

Mr Louis L. Meeker communicates the following description of a 
game played by the Winnebago girls and some others: 

They take a light soft ball, such as a stuffed stocking foot, place it on the toe, 
and standing on one foot, kick It ui) a few inches, 'i’hen as It fulls they kick 
it back again, so as to send It up as often as jiosslble without letting it full to 
the ground, keeping count of the numlier of times. When It falls to the ground 
or when the foot is placed on the ground the ball is passed to another player. 
The first to count 100, or any luirnlier agreed upon. wins. 

Tossed Bali. 

In general, the ball throughout tln^ North American continent was 
propelled with a bat or racket and not touched with the hands. The 
following exceptional games ha ve been recorded : 

ALGONQITIAN STOCK 

Abnaki. Quebec. 

Lafitau ® says : 

Their ball is nothing but an Inflated bladder, which must always be kept up 
In the air and which In reality Is upheld a long time by the multitude of hands 
tossing It back and forth without ceasing; this forms a very pretty sight. 

Miami. St Joseph river, Michigan. 

Charlevoix ^ says, after describing lacrosse: 

The second game is very like this one, hut not so dangerous. Two boundaries 
are marked out, as in the first game, and the players take up all the ground 
which Is between them. The one who begins throws a ball up into the air as 
perpendicularly as possible, so that he may easily catch it again and throw It 
towards the goal. All the others have their arms raised, and the one who seizes 
the ball either goes through the same maneuver or throws it to one of his party 
whom he considers more alert or more skillful than himself, for In order to win 
the ball must never fall into the hands of the udversuiies. Women play this 
game also, but rarely. They have four or five on a side, and the one who lets 
the ball fall loses. 

Montagnais. Camp islands, Labrador. 

George Cartwright says : 

At sunset the Indians amused themselves with ploying at ball. This amuse- 
ment consisted only in tossing the hall at pleasure from one to another, each 
striving who should get It ; but I soon perceived they were very bad catchers. 

• Moeurs des Sauvases Ameriqualns, v. 4, p. 70, Paris, 1724. 

^Journal d*un Voyage dans I'Am^rlque Septentrionnale, v. 2, p. 310, Paris, 1744. 

^ A Journal of Transactions and Events during a Residence of nearly Sixteen Years on 
the Coast of Labrador, v, 1, p. 237, Newark, 1792. 
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nilMMESYAN STOCK 

Niska. Nass river, liritish Columbia. 

Dr Franz Hoas« describes a game: 

Tlet ! : n ball game. — Four iiion stand in a square : eaeli pair, standing in 
opposite eornors, throw the hall one to tlie other, striking it with their hands. 
Those who continue longest Inive won. 

KSKIMAIIAN STOCK 

PjSkimo (Central), (^unberland soiiiul, Baffin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas says : 

The ball [figure 028 1 Is most freiinently 
used ill summer, it is made of sealskin .stuffed 
with moss and neatly trimim»d with skin 
straps. One man throws the ball among the 
players, whose object it is to keeji it .always 
in motion without allowing it to touch the 
ground. 

KOIATSCIIAN STOCK 

Tlingit, ^Vlaska. 

Dr Aurel Krause says : 

Itall is playe<l by children as well as adults. 

The young people of the village often passed 
the time In a game in which two sides phn^cul 
themselves opposite eacli other and threw a 
thick leather ball back and forth, whereby 
they exerted themselves never to let it come 
to the earth. 

MFSKJIOC.EAN STO(’K 

Choctaw. Mis.sissippi. 

Capt. Bernard Homans ^ .says : 

'J’he women also have a game where they take a small stick, or something else 
off the ground after having thrown up a small ball whl<'h they an^ to (‘atch 
again, having plcke<l up the other ; they are fond of it, but ashamed to be seen 
at it. I believe it is this propensity to gaming which has given the.se savages an 
idea of a meum and tuuni above all other nations of America. 

Captain Romans descrilies also a game played with a large ball of 
woolen rags, which he says the men and women play promiscuously 
wdth the hand only. 



Fm. Ball; Central Enkimo, Omm< 
iierlaud Hound, Baffin land, Franklin; 
••at. no. IV A 6KS!8, Berlin Mum^uta 
fttr Volkerkunde; from BuaH. 


• Fifth Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Sixty flftli Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 583. T.ondon, isn,'*. 

>The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual ReiK)rt of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 570, 1888. 
«Dle TlInklMndlaner, p. 1«4, Jena, 188,5. 

*A Concise Natural History of East and W>st Florida, v. 1, p. 81, New York, 1775. 

• Ibid., p. 79. 
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NATCUESAN STOCK 

Natchez. Louisiana. 

Ia> Page du Pratz ® wrote: 

'I’ho young i)eople, especially the girls, have hardly any kind of diversion but 
that of the ball : this consists in tossing a ball from one to the other with the 
palm of the hand, which thc.v i»erform with tolerable address. 

PII.1UNAN STOCK 

Nishinam. California. 

Mr Stephen Powers describes the following game : 

The i)oa'-ka huk'-um-toh kom-peh' (tossing the ball) Is a boys’ game. They 
employ a round wooden ball, a buckeye, or something, standing at three bases 
or corners, and toss It around from one to the other. If two of them start to 
e.vchangc corners, and the third “ crosses out ” or hits either of them, he scores 
one, and they count up to a I'ortaln number, which completes the game. 

SAI.1.S1IAN STOCK 

Thompson Indians (Ntdakyapamuk). liriti.sli Columbia. 

Mr James Teit '■ says: 

The Lower Thonjf)son had a ball game In which the ball was thrown up by 
one player. The player who caught It ran with It until overtaken by another 
player, who In his turn ran with It until a certain goal was reatrhed. 

SIOUAN STOCK 

Assiniboin. Fort. Union, Montana. 

Mr Edwin T. Denig says: 

The women play hand and foot hall. 

Hidatsa. Fort Clark, North Dakota. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied,® referring to a visit of this tribe at 
Fort Clark, on November 27, 1833, speaks of some, of the women 
“ playing with a leathern ball, which they flung upon the ice, caught 
it, and then threw it into the air. catching it as it fell.” 

ZUNIAN STOCK 

ZcNi. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 5000, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Cottop cloth-covered ball (figure 929), ovate, with median seam, 6 
inches in diameter. 


“ Histoire do la Loulstane, v. 3, p. 6, Paris, 17(18. 

> Tribes of California. Contributions to North American Kthnology, v. 3, p. 331, Wash- 
ington, 1877. 

* The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 2, p. 278, New York, 1900. 

^ Unpublished manuscript In the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

•Travels in the Interior of North America, translated by H. Evans Lloyd, p. 422, 
tiondon, 1843. 
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This was made for the writer by Nick (Jraham, as a copy of a ball 
used by the clowns, or Koyenishi, in a game in the plaza at Zuhi, 
May 27, 1904, which lie described as follows : 

The clowns produced a large, soft ball, and one of them made a mark 
with his foot across the middle of the i>laza from north to south. Sides were 
chosen, half the clowns ranging themselves on one side and half on the other. 
One side had the ball, and one of the players on that side would run forward 
with It to the line and try to strike a player on the other. If he hit him. the 
latter went to the striker’s side, but if he nilsse^l. the otiior side threw the ball. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson" savs under popone (wool -bag or 
ball) : 

This game la also played by the Kdyemshl and the Newekwe fraternity during 
the Intermlaalon of the dances. 



Fig.m. Fit?. 


Fig. 92». Ball; diameter. 6 inches; ZufU Indians. Zufli. New Mexico; cat. no. Brooklyn 
Institute Museum. 

Fig. HaO. Stone foot-casting ball; diameter. 4 Chukcbaiisi IndiaiiH, Madera county. 

California; cat. no. 70894. Field Columbian Mueeum. 

Two sides are formed in line, and a man runs out from one side and turns 
his back to his opponents, one of whom advances and throws a small bag filled 
with wool. If he succreeds In striking the one w!)o has his back turned, Uie 
latter must Join the side of the one who strikes ; Inil should the otie emU'avor- 
ing to strike be hit from the other side before ho returns to his ranks, he must 
pass to his opponent’s side. 

Foot-cast Bai.!. 

A game of casting a heavy stone ball with the top of the foot, the 
object being to see who c^au throw it farthest; observed only in 
California by Doctor Hudson among the tribes of two stocks (Mari- 
posan and Moquelumnan). 

MARIPOSAN STOCK 

Ghukohansi. Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 70894, FielO 
Columbian Museum,) 

Stone ball (figure 930), 4 inches in diameter. Collected by Dr J. W. 
Hudson, who describes it as used in the foot-putting game. 

■ Zufil Games. American Anthropologist, n. a., v. 5, p. 495, 1903. 
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MOQIIRIAJMNAN STOCK 

Apeache. Big creek, north of (iroveland, Tuolumne county, Cali- 
fornia. 

Doctor Hudson describes the following game under the name of 
sawa puchuma (sawa, stone: piichuma, to lift or cast with the top of 
the foot) : 

A )>oeke<l stone Imll, nl>out inches in diiuneter, is cast with the top of the 
riglit foot. The left foot niust not get out of |>osition. The one who can throw 
It farthest wins. 

Ball Jitoolino 

The sport or game of throwing two or more balls into the air at 
the same time has bt'en observed among the Eskimo and an adjacent 
Algonquian tribe, among the Bannock, Shoshoni and Ute (Sho- 
shonean), and among the Zuni. There is no indication that it w^as 
Imrrowed from the ivhites, and further investigation will doubtless 
result in its discovery in other parts of the continent. 

AUKINQIJIAN STOCK 

Nascapee. Ungava, Labrador. 

Mr Lucien M. Turner ® says : 

While walking out the girls generally toss stones or chips In the air and 
strive to keep at least two of them up at once. The Eskimo often practice this 
also, and, as it appears to be a general source of amusement among the lunult, 
I susiiect that the Indian borrowed it from them. 

ESKIMAUAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Central). Ciimberland sound, Baffin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas ^ says : 

A third game of hull, called igdlukitaqtung, is played with small halls tossed 
up alternately from the right to the left, one always being In the air. 

Eskimo (Ita). Smith sound, Greenland. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber ® says : 

The Adlet among them also Juggle, some with as many as five pebbles at once. 

8HASTAN STOCK 

Achomaw’i. I*it river, California. 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes these Indians as casting up lenticularly- 
shaped stones over and over, juggling. 

* Ethnology of the Cugava District, Iludaon Bay Territory. Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 321, 1894. 

* The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 670, 1888. 
' Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, v. 12, p. 300, New York, 1900. 
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SHOSIBINKAN STOCK 

Bannock. Fort Hall ro.MTvatioii. Idaho. (Cat. no. 370GG, Free 
Museum of Seieiice ami Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Two perforated marbles collected by (he writer in 1000. They are 
called inarapai and aiv said to Ik* use<l in jiif^jiflinj’^. 

Shoshont. Wind Kiver reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 3t588‘2, 
Free Museum of Science and .\rt. University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Set of thi-ee gypsum halls (figure 031). name tapa, 2 inches in diam- 
eter. 

Collected by the writer in 1000. 'Fhey are ustul by women in a 
juggling game, described by Dr (Jeorge A. Dorsey " as follows: 

OcoaHloiuilly roimdeil, watur-woni stoiu's an* iisutl. Tlu* Shoshoni iianu* for 
the game la na-\vfi.-hl-pl ta-tia wa-ta-pi, nu»aning to throw with th<* hand. The 
UHiial number of balls ust*il Is three, although lw<j <»r four may be used. The ob- 
ject is to one or more of flu* balls, aeeordiiig to the number uschI, in the air 
by paHslng them upward from one haiul to the other, and vh‘e versa, after the 
fashion of our well-known jugglers. The halls are alKUit an Ineh in diameter. 



Fig. wn . Fig. 932. 


Fio. 9S1]. Juggling balls: diameter, 2 iiielu5H; Shoshoni Indians, Wyoming; c^t. no. Free 

Museum of Hcienoe and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 9H8, Juggling balls; diameter, U im-hes; Uinta Uto Indians, White Bocks, Utali: cat. no. 
37121, Free Museum of Hcience and Art, t^niversity of Pcmnsylvania. 

and are painUnl a<*eordlng to the faney of the owner, one of the sets eolleebvi 
having been painted blue, another red, while a third set was white. Contests of 
skill with these balls are oeeasions of eoiisideralde lH*tting among tlu* women, 
stakes of iuiiuirtanee often being wagered. The \isual iday of the game is when 
two or more women agree uiioii some objective point, such as a tree or ti]»i, to 
which they diroi*t their steps, juggling the balls as they go. The Individual who 
first arrives at the goal without having dropped one of the halls, or without 

having a mishap of any sort, is the winner of the contest Ml Sho- 

shoni W’ho were IntiMTogated on this iK>i]it declared that the art of juggling had 
long been known by the women, and that before the advent of the whites into 
Wyoming contests for stakes among the women was one of tlieir coininoiu*st 
forms of gambling. This game was also observed among the Baiuuwks, the 
Utes and the Pa lutes. . . . 

Uinta Ute. White Rocks, Utah. (Cat. no. 37121, Free Musenin of 
Science and Art, University of Penii.sylvania.) 

Set of three red clay balls (figure 5)32). 11 inches in diameter. Usexl 
by women in a juggling game. Collected by the writer in 15)01. 

* Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 14, p. 24, Boston, 1901. 
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ZUNIAX STOCK 

ZuNi. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat.* no. 3085, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

F'our red clay balls (figure 983), 2 inches in diameter. 

Collected in 1903 by the writer, to whom they were described as 
follows : 

Women make balls of red clay as big as hens* eggs for the boys to gamble with. 
They use two, throwing them up and keeping one In the air. They keep count, 
and the one who scores highest wins. The game is called ha It-zu-lu-lu-na-wal ; 
the ball, hal-muk-khi-ma-wai. 

Hot Ball 

Dr J. W. Hudson describes the following game as one for training 
young men : 

An old man goes out at night and takes a stone ball which he puts In the Are 
and heats very hot. He then removes the ball from the fire and throws It as 
far as he can with wisps of straw. A number of youths are lined up, on the 



Pig. m Pig. m. 


¥m. 083. Juggling balls; diameter, 2 inches; Zuill Indians. ZuiU, New Mexico; cut. no. 8085, 
Brooklyn Institute Mneeum. 

Flo. 934. Hot ball; diameter, inches; Mono Indians, Madera county, California; cat. no. 714:i9, 
Field Columbian Museum. 

alert, heads down, to locate where the ball strikes, and at the moment it falls 
they run and try to get It. He who finds It first gets the first honor, but he who 
brings it to the camp gets the stakes. 

MARIPOSAN STOCK 

Chukchansi. Fresnp county, California. (Cat. no. 70893, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Two stone balls, 2 inches in diameter. 

Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as probably 
used in the game of hot ball. 

8H08H0NEAN STOCK 

Mono. Hooker cove, Madera cpunty, California. (Cat. no. 71439, 
i Field Columbian Museum.) 

Four stone balls (figure 934), 2J to 2f inches in diameter. Col- 
lected by Dr J. W. Hudson, who describes them as used in the 
game of hot ball. 


MINOR AMUSEMENTS 


From tlic recorded accounts, meager as they are, it appears that the 
Indians of North America liad the same kinds of minor amusements 
and children’s plays as occur in other parts of the world and sur- 
vive in our own civilization. Thus, for examj)]e, Mr Nelson “ gives 
descriptions of twenty-two ^ such amusements in addition to those 
of which accounts have been extracted for the present work. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey in the same way describes forty-one such 
plays, beside those mentioned in this volume, as existing among 
the Teton Dakota. Of these, thirty-one are readily classified as 
imitative and dramatic, twelve of these referring to war and combat, 
six^ to hunting, four^ to religion, and nine^' to social customs and 
domestic employments; three* are ring games, similar to those of 
civilization, four^ are simple contests of action, and three ^ may be 
classified as miscellaneous. 

According to Mr Dorst^y, each of these games, and of tlie other 
children’s games which he enumerates, has its own special season or 
seasons and is played at no other time of the year. Children of one 


-The Eskimo about HerlUK Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 3.‘17, isaa. 

^ Rope Jumping ; blind man’s huff ; hide and seek ; tag ; twin tog ; ring around ; tossing 
on walrus skin; tug of war; arm pulling; polo pulling; stick raising; finger pulling; 
foot pulling; neck pulling; head pushing; battering rum; wrestling; knee walking; high 
Jumping; horizontal jumping; hurdle Jumping; kalak racing. 

^ Games of Teton Dakota Children. American Anthropologist, v. 4, p. 320, 1801. For 
further Information about Dakota children’s games, see Ogalala Games, by Louis L. 
Meeker, In Bulletin of Free Museum of Science and Art, v. 3, p. 23, Phllndelphln, 1001. 

< Running toward one another; taking captives from one another: Iwuv they are 
brought up (follow my leader) ; hide and seek ; throwing stones at one another ; they 
bit one another with earth; use mud with one another; throwing fire at one another; 
throwing chewed leaves Into the eyes; they w’ound one another with a gras.M which has 
ift long sharp beard, mlcbap^ha ; wrestling; they kick at one another. 

* • Hunting for young birds ; egg hunting ; trampling on the beaver ; deer game ; 
grtl|);fobear game; goose and her children. 

fOboatgame; mystery game; pretending to die ; playing doctor. , 

aCciufting the women; going to make a grass lodge; playing with small, things, 
play ink with large objects ; they make one another carry packs ; sitting on wooden 
boraee ; old woman and her dog ; causing them to scramble for gifts ; flutes. 

^Howil howf!: snatching places from one another; they do not touch one another. 

< Who shall get there first ; hopping ; Jumping from a high object ; they piny neck 

ont of joint (tumbling, somersaults). , „ 

i Hoop that is made to roll by the wind; sport with mud horses; ball of mud ma 1 

to float Is thrown at . 
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sex seldom play with those of the other. In accordance with the 
original plan I sliall dismis.s with this mere mention the games played 
without special implements. There is much, however, in them, as 
well as in the Indian toys and- playthings, that would repay com- 
parative study, although our information almut them is scanty. 

Mr Dorsey says the Teton use sleds of different kinds. Among 
the Oglala the boys (roast down hill on a ihece of wood or bark like 
a barrel stave, with a rein tied to one end, which they hold, standing 
erect, with one foot advanced and the rein drawm tight for support.® 

Yankton boys have a kind of sled, huhu kazunta, made of rib bones 
lashed together with rags (figure 93.5). 



Fif>. Bone sled; length, 14 Inches; Yankton Dakota Indians, Fort Peck, Montana; cat. no. 

J17ftl31, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

I have classified the following amusements, all of which may be 
regarded as games of dexterity, under thirteen different heads, having 
here restricted myself to those of which more than one mention occurs. 
It is difficult to (lecride from present data whether certain of them may 
not have been borrowed from the whites. Though the Indians gen- 
erally are a conservative people, they have, at the same time, high 
powers of mimicry and imitation. Of this gift the anecdotes of the 
Hopi clowns related by Mr A. M. Stephen in his unpublished manu- 
script afford many interesting illustrations. 

Mr Dorsey describes the skill with which Teton children make play- 
things of clay, copying animal forms with amazing fidelity. Indian 
children in general are given to making pictures, often painting or 
cutting them high up on the rocks. Among other amusements oije 
has been noted where they laid pebbles on the ground to form outline 
pictures of various objects. 

* LouU h. Meeker, Ogalala Qames. Bulletin of the Free Muaeum of Science and Art. 
V. 3, p. 36, Philadelphia, 1901. 
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Siic'rri,EcocK 

A game of shuttlecock, 2 )la 3 'ed with a wooden battledoor, is com- 
mon among the tribt's on the Northwest coast. The Zuhi play with 
corn-husk shuttlecocks, stuck with feathers, hatted with the hand, 
and a similar object was found in a cl iff-d welling in the Canyon de 
Chelly. Only the two forms occur, and no other distribution has 
been observed. 


eiMxVN STOCK 


Pima. Arizona. 

The late Dr Frank Rus-sell" descrilieil the following game; 

Kwaltusiwikfit. — The ehlUlreii souietiuies aniilse (heliiselves hy tossing' into 
the air corncobs In which from one to three feathers have been stuck. They do 
not shoot arrows at tliem. 


SALISIfAN STOCK 

Bellacoola. Dean inlet, British Columbia. 

(Cat. no. 1 ^ 1 , jIJj, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.) 
Battledoor, made of thin, unpainted boards, 
11^ hy 13| inches, ami shuttleciwk, con- 
sisting of a small piece of twig, stuck 
with three feathers. 

These specimens were collected by Mr 
George Hunt and Dr Franz Boas, who gave 
the names a.s laet.sta and koamal. 

British Columbia. { Cat. no. IV A 0772. 

Berlin Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde.) 



Fig. yew. Battlodoor; 

Bellacoola Iii" 
tiianH, BritlshColumbia-.i-at, 
ni>. iV A 0772, Berlin Mid 
H eum Volkerkunde. 


Wooden battledoor (figure 030), made of four wooden slats lashed 
to a handle: length, 12^ inches, (’ollected by Ca])t. vSamuel 
Jacobsen. 


Clallam. Washington. 

A Clallam boy, John Raub, described this trilie as phiying the 
wooden battledoor game like the Makah. The name of the battle- 
door, he said, was acquiaten; of the shuttlectM'k. saccpiiali. 

Skokomish. British Columbia. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout ’’ descrila's a game called tekwie: 

This was n kind of shuttlecock and battledore, and a favourite pastime of 
the girls. 

• In a memoir to be publlahod by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

* Notes on the Sk.qd'mlc of British Columhln. Uoport of the SoventleUi Meetiuj? t»f I lip 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, p, 488, Londoii, 1900 . 
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WAKASHAN STOCK 

Hesqijiaht. ‘Vancouver island, British Columbia. (Cat. no. IV 
A 1489, Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde.) 

Battledoor (figure 937), wooden plaque, with a handle of the same 
piece, 14 inches in length; and shuttlecock (figure 938), a twig 
tied with thiTe feathers. Collected by Capt. Samuel Jacobsen. 
Kwakiuti.. Nawiti, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcornbe gives the name of the battledoor of slats as 
(luemal and of the shuttlecock as quemlaiu. The game is quumla. 
Two or more play. If there are many players, they stand in a ring. 
They throw always to the right and in front of the body. The one 
who lasts longest wins. 



FiR. «W. Pig. «9». 


Pig. »H7. Battledoor; length, 14 inches; Hesquiaht Indians, Vancouver island, British Columbia; 

cat. no. IV A 1489, Berlin Museum fUr Vdlkerkunde. 

Fig. 938. Shuttlecock; length, 3 inches; Hesquiaht Indians, Vancouver island, British Columbia; 

cat. no. IV A 1489, Berlin Museum fttr Vdlkorkunde. 

Fig. 939. Battledoor and shuttlecock; diameter of battledoor, 9 inches; Makah Indians, Wash- 
ington; cat. no. 37389, Free Museum of Bcienoe and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Makah. Neah bay, Washington. (Cat. no. 37389, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Battledoor (figure 939), consisting of a thin circular board of cedar 
wood, 9 inches in diameter, with a wooden handle; and shuttle- 
cock, consisting of a branch of salmon-berry wood having surf- 
duck feathers inserted. 

These objects were collected by the writer in 1900. The name of 
the bat was given as klahaiac; that of the shuttlecoek as kokoei; 
to play the game, klahatla. 
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Dr George A. Dorsey “ describes the game as played equally by 
boys and girls under the name of thahatla; the bat he gives as tla- 
hayak. 

Nimkish. Nimkish river, British Columbia. (Cat. no. 
ican Museum of Natural History.) 

Battledoor (figure 940), consisting of eigbt strips of (’cdar wood 
lashed with cedar bark to two sticks on either side to form a rec- 
tangle by 10| inches, with a ce<lar-wood handle in the center, 
17 inches long. Collected by Dr Fran/, Boas in 1900. 

OriTciiKSAiiT. Vancouver island, 
British Columbia. 
(Cat. no. TV .V 7119. 
Berlin Museum fiir 
Viilkerktmde. ). 

Wooilen battledoor (figure 941), 
a round ])laque of wood 
with a handle of the same 
piece. 12 incl»*s iu length. 
The collector, (’apt. Samuel 
Jacobsen, gives the name as 
eidzatsek, that of the shuttle- 
co»'k as (klapaek. 


■PiK MO. Kit?. Wl. 

PtO. 940, Battledoor; length, 17 inohes; Nimkish Indians, British Columijia; fnt . no. , iVki- Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 

PiO. 941. Battledoor; length, 12 inchob; OplUhe»alit Indians, Vanvt>uver inluntl, Britinij Colum- 
bia; cat. DO. IV A 7119, Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde. 

ZUNIAN snX’K 

ZuSi. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 10300. Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Penn.sylvania.) 

Shuttlecocks (figure 942), square thick btmdles of corn husk, tied 
around at the top, and having four feathers ins<*rte<l : height, 
from 6 to 7 inches. Made by Mr Cnshing in 1893. > 

• Oanea of the Mufcuh mdlane of Neati Bay. The Amerlean Antliiuavlan, v. 2.'t. p. T J , lai U . 
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Mr John G. Owens " describes the game as follows : 

Po-kO-an. — Thia game la somewhat similar to our iiopular game called battle- 
door and shuttlecock. Green corn-husks are wTappod into a fiat mass al)out 2 
Inches square, and on one side are placed two feathers, upright; then, using this 
as a shuttlecock and the hand for a battlecioor, they try how many times they can 
knock it into the air. Some become very skillful in this, and as they return the 
shuttleciM'k to the air they count aloud in their own language — To-pa, quil-e, hi, 
i\-we-ta, ap-tl, etc. Tlie striking rescanblance to our European game suggests a 
common origin, and it may easily have l)een introduced through contact with the 
Spaniards. This, however, is doubtful, and I am inclined to think that we 
must give tlie Indian the credit of inventing this game rather than lx>rrowiug it, 
as similarity of product by no means proves identity of origin. 



Pig. 942. Pig. m. 

Pm. 942. Shuttlecocks; height, 6 to 7 inches; Zufii Indians. ZuftI, New Mexico; cjit. no. KKiOtt, 
Free Museum of .Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 948. Shuttlecocks; height, S inches; Zniii Indians. Zuili, Now Mexico; cat. no. 8087, 3U88, 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

ZuNi Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 3087. 3088, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum. ) 

Two delicate [jackets of woven coi’u husk (figure 043) stuck with 
down feathers, 8 inches in height. 

Collected by the writer in 1003. The name was given to him as 
pokianawai. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson describes this game under the name of 
po‘kinaimne (plural, po'kiannawe), the implements being made of 
corn husks neatly interlaced, forming a s([uare of about an inch and 
a half, with two delicate feathers projecting from the center. She 
says : 

So tinuied l)ecause the sound produced by the shuttlecock coinlnj? In con- 
tact with the palm of the hand Is similar to the noise of the tread of a Jack rab- 
l»lt uiK)u frozen snow. The game Is played as frecjuently by the younger boys as 
by their elders, and always for stakes. 

" Some Garaeis of the ZnQl. Popular Science Monthly, v. .SI), p. 30, New Tork, lOOi. 
*ZufU Games. American Anthropotoglat, n. a., t. 5, p. 402, 1003. 
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One l>ets that he can tosa the shuttletwk a given number of times. While ten 
is the number specially associated with the game, the wagers are often made 
for twenty, fifty, and sometimes a hundred throws. In case of fa i Inn* the other 
player trle.s his skill, each party alternating In the game until one or the other 
tosses the shuttlecock (only one hand Ising used) tlu‘ given number of times, 
which entitles him to the game. 

The Zuiii claim that this game originated with them. 


T}vcw 

The game of tipcat, played with a small billot, usually pointed, 
which is struck with a club, ap[)ears to Ik‘ known in Aineri(!a, at least 
to (certain tribes. Heiinepin'.s account setans tc> refer to it, and the 
cat made by Mr Cushing is similar to those used by boys in our streets. 
The Zuni game is peculiar in the ball tied to a stick which is used to 
hit the billet. 

IROQl’OIAN STOCK 

Huron. Ontario. 

Father Louis Hennei^^in “ saiys: 

The children piny with 1k)ws and with two sticks, one large and one small. 
They hold the little one In the left and the larger one In the right hand; then 
with the larger they make the smallcT one (ly up in the air, and another runs 
after it and throws it at the one who sprung it. This game rescuil>Ies that of 
children in Europe. 

Slor.VN STOCK 

Dakota (Teton), South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey '' describes the game under (he name i(*hapsil 
echunpi, making the wood jump by hitting it : 

W^hen the boys play this game an imaginary stream is marked ofl' on the 
ground, and the players stand on imaginary i<*e nejir ihv shore. Th(\v take turns 
at knocking at a piece of wood, in order to send it up into the air. He who 
fails to scud up the j)le<‘e of wood loses his stakes, and he who succeeds wins the 
stakes. 

ZIJNIAX STIH’K 

Zuiii. Zufii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. Free Museinn of Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Small double-pointed billet (fijiure 5)44). ‘i’} inches in len^h, with 
a bat, consisting of a small bag-shaped buckskin ball (figure 
945), attached to tlie end of a Itandle made <*f a small twig. 
19 inches in length — a model made by Mr Cushing, who describes 
it as known in Zuni as the jumping-toad game. 

•A Description of (.ovilslatiA, p. IIO.S, Now York, ISSO. 

^Gamea of Teton Dakota Chliaron. The American AnthroimloKdst, v. 4. p. :ui, isoi. 
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Quoits 

The following games are akin to our game of quoits, but they do 
not appear to have anything in common with it apart from a general 
resemblance. At the same time it is not unlikely that the game 
played with stones by the Tarahumare, Mohave, and Zimi may have 
been borrowed from the Spaniards. The last-named play with iron 
disks, rayuelas. The Zuhi regard their game as Mexican. I have 
here incoriwrated a Navaho game like ring-toss, which may have had 
likewise a foreign origin. 



Fig. 944. Fig. 94«. 


Fio. M4. Tip<?at (model); length, 2t inchee; Zufli Indians, ZuHi, New Mexico; oat. no. 1B300, Free 
Museum of Hcienco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 9i!S. Bat for tipcat (model); length, 19 inches; Zufli Indians, Zufli, New Mexico; cat. no. 

16809, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 946. Ring for game; diameter, 41 inches; Navaho Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 9682, Brooklyn 
Institute Museum. 


ALGONQUIAN STOCK 

Micmac. Nova Scotia. 

Dr A. S. OatscJiet writes : “ 

They have also the quoit game, and play It as Americana do; aubale'wit. he 
plays tht? quoit game; nln subale'wi, I play at quoits; subale'-udl, the disk- 
shaped stone quoit. 

ATHAPA8<.'AN STOCK 

Navaho. Chin Lee, Arizona. (Cat. no. 3632, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Yucca-wrapped ring (figure 946), 4^ inches in diameter, half its 
digineter painted white. 

Collected by the writer in 1908. Two common sticks, about a foot 
high, are set up as pegs about as far apart as one can pitch, and if the 
ring falls so that its green edge touches the peg it. counts twice as 
much as the white. When it falls on the peg the game is won. The 
ring is called has, ring. 


« From Baddeck, Nova Scotia, Auguat 28, 1890. 
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K8K1MAUAN 8TO(^Iv 

Kskimo (Western). Liosnoi Alaska. (Cat. no, 90436, United 

States National Mnsenin.) 

Kleven flat polished ivory disks (figure 947), inches in <liaineter 
and onC'fourth of an inch thick. Five have a singh* comma- 
shaped hole in the middle, and five tliree holes in a line across 
the piece. The eleventh piece appears to belong to another set. 
Collected by W. J. Fisher, Coast and (ieodetic Survey. 

This appears to be the game observed by Mr Ivan Petn^ft* '* among 
the Kaviagmiut: 

The Kanlags wore invotorato gamblers. They frequently lost all their fKW- 
sesslons in a game they eallecl “kaganagab,’’ which was playenl as follows: Two 
seal-skins were spread out sit a distance of 8 or 10 feet from each other, and a 
flat, rmiiid piece of hone, about the size of a silver eagle was dei>oslted upon 
each, the edge of the disk being marked with four black dots. The players, 
whose number W’ns never more than four, but gema-ally two. divided iuto two 



Pio. »47. Ivory gaming disks; diameter, 1| inches; Western Eskimo, Alaska: cat. no. 00496, 

United States National Museum. 

parties, and each put up some article of value. Each gambler had five wooden 
disks, and those he threw from the edge of one skin to the other, trying to cover 
the bone disk. Wlien all the disks had heem thrown, the players exainineil their 
relative positions. If tlie hone disk had hecai covered, tlie lucky thrower received 
from his opponent three bone sticks, or marks ; hut If he had covered only one of 
the black dots of the disk he recelvM two marks, ami the wooden disk which had 
fallen nearest to the bone procured for the thrower one mark, and the marks 
were subsequently redcemecl with valuables. 

Kodiak island, Alaska. 

Capt. Uriy Lissiansky ^ says : 

The Cadlack men are so fond of gaming that they often lose everything they 
possess at play. They have a very favorite game calknl kroogeki. Four or 
more men play at it ; that is, two against two, or three against throe. Two 
skins are spread on the ground, at the distance of about 12 feet from ea(*h other. 
On each skin Is placed a round flat mark made of bone, about 4i Inches in 
circumference, with a black circle and center marked on It. Every player has 
five wooden pieces, like what are called men in the game of draughts or back- 
gammon, and distinguished hi the same manner by color. The players kne^*!, 
and, stretching themselves forward, lean on the left hand, throwing the 

“ Tenth Ceneus. Report on the Population. Industries, and Resources of Alaska, p. 143, 
Washington. 1884. 

*A Voyage round the World, p. 210, London, 18H. 
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draiiglits with the right, one after another, adversary against adversary, aiming 
at the round mark. If a man hits the mark, his antagonist endeavors to dis- 
lodge the draught by placing his own there. When all the draughts are 
expended on both sides, It is examined how they lie, and they are counted 
accordingly : for every draught touching the mark, 1 ; for that which lodges 
on It, 2 ; for that which (*uts the black circle, 3, etc. In this manner the game 
continues till the number 112, which Is the point of the game, is gained. The 
numbers are counted by small sticks made for the puri>ose. 

KERESAN STOCK 

Keres. Cochiti, New Mexico. 

A Kercs boy at St MichaeU Arizona, named Francisco Chaves 
(Kogit), described the following game to the writer in 11)04: 

Waiso. — A tin can is sot up, on which stakes— -money, buttons, or matclies- 
are placed. Several boys throw fiat atones at the can, and the one who knocks 
the can down, or comes nearest to it, wins. The stones, waiso, are smooth flat 
pebbles about 4 inches in diameter, picked up for the occasion. 



F10.94H. stone quoits; diapieters, and H im^bes; Tumbumare Indians, t'liibiiahua, Mexico; 
cat. no. Free Museum of H<‘ienco and Art, I'^niversity of Pennsylvania. 

IMMAX S'lXX’K 

Pima. Arizona. 

The lute Dr Frank Russell described the following game: 

IIae.yo.^— This game affords considerable amusement for tlie spectators as well 
a,s the participants. Four men i)rovIde themselves with moderately large 
stones, hayakiit, which they throw l)etween two liolos set about 50 feet jiipjirt. 
All stand at one hole and try successively to throw into the other. If hut one 
succeeds In throwing into the hole, he and his partner are carrieii on the l>acks 
of their opponents acro.ss to the op|)osite goal. If both partners throw into the 
hole they are carried across and then return to the first hole, the “ horses ” wlio 
carry them attempting to imitate the gallop of the horse. 

Tarahumare. Chihuahua, Mexico. (Cat. no. 16343, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Hemispheric disk of quartzite (figure 948), 3^ inches in diameter, 
and another of lavalike stone, 3 inches in diameter. 

Collected by Dr Carl Lnmholtz, who describes them ^ as used in a 
game called cuatro, four, which resembles our game of quoits : 

It Is called rlxlw/'tall (rixlwalu=di8k), and two and two play against 
each other. First one stone Is moistened with spittle on one side to make it 

lu a tnemoir to l)e published by the Biiroau uf Americau Ethnology. 

• Unknown Mexico, v. 1, p, 277, New York, l«02. 
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“ hoaclR or tailn ” and tossed up. The player who wins the toss plays first. Kaeh 
has throe stones, whleli are tlirown toward a hole In the ground, perhaps 20 
yards off. One of eaeh party throws first, then g(H?s to the liole and looks at it, 
while tlie other playcM’s make their throws. The stone falling nearest to the 
hole eonnts 1 point; if it falls into tlie li<»le. it eonnts ; if the stone of the 
seeond t>hiyer falls on top of the first stone in the hole, it “ kills ” the first storu\ 
The game Is out at 12. To measure distaiu*«'s, they l)reak off small sticks. 
Lookers-on may stand around ami hid wiih h iff tlie players will win. 

skittacktan stock 

Haida (Kaigant). Prince of Wale.s island, Alaska. 

Dr C. F. Newcoinbo describes tlio follo\vinj>: game: 

A narrow stone about a foot in length Is er(‘i‘t<H.I at some 2(f feet from a base, 
and any mimher of players, from two to six. try to kniKk It down, each with a 
round hall-like stone. lli‘ who first scores ten knockdowns wins. Thi.s game 
is called ri'iisiiEdhyidufi. 



Fig. 949. StonoK for liikia: lengths, 4j and .“i iin'lioe; Kwakiutl Indians, Vancouver island, British 
Columbia; <*at. no. 379()«, Free Museum of S<-ienceand Art, Univorsity of Pennsylvania. 


W’AKASIIAN STOt’K 

Kwakiutl. Nawiti, Vancouver island, Hritish Columbia. (Cat. 

IK). 37900, Free Mnseum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Two ovate pieces of worked lava, 4i and 5 in(*hes in length (figure 
949). 

They W’cre collected by Dr C. F. Newcombe, who describes them as 
used in the game of Ihkia, played by boys: 

Played with oblong sttmes having one end slightly tliiu, so as to remain where 
they fall when thrown, and two mark sticks or goals. 'I'lie players, from two to 
twelve, equally dlvide<l on two sides, each have one stime, except the last, who 
has two. Each side begins in turn and plays alternately. Ihe object is to get 
nearest the mark, and it Is allowable to drive an opponent s stone by striking it 
with one's own. That side wins which first scores 10 nearest. 
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YUMAN STOCK 

Mohave. Colorado river, Arizona. 

Capt. John G. Bourke® say.s: 

The day waa passed in looking In u|ion the Mojave living close to the fort, and 
noting what was of most Interest. They were nearly all engaged in playing 
“ shinny ” or “ quoits.” The quoits were two round, flat stones, 4 Inches diame- 
ter ; the side which could first tlirow tliem Iwth into the hole, i!0 paces away, 
won the game. 

ZIINIAN STOCK 

ZuNi. Ztmi, New Me.xico. (Cat. no. 16344, 16345, Free Museum of 
Scienw and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Thin disks of sandstone, from to 5 inches in diameter; a pie(?e of 
corncob; and two silver buttons (figure 950); implements for 
a game like quoits, reproduce<l by Mr Frank Hamilton Cushing 
in 1893. 



Pio. 960. Standing-cob game; Zufll Indians, ZufSi, New Mexit'o; cat. no. 16344, 16345, Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art, UnlvorHity of Ponnsylvania. 


The corncob is set on a sandstone disk with a smaller disk on 
top of it, the silver buttons, which are used as stakes, being put on the 
upper disk. The players throw at this target with other disks of 
sandstone. The game was described by Mr Cushing under the name 
of the standing-cob game. 

Mr John G, Owens ^ describes this game as follows : 

Than-ka-la-wa. — This game Is usually played in the spring, and resembles 
Bomewhat our game of quoits. In phu*e of the ordinary quoit they use flat 
stones. Any number may take part. A small stone or even a corn-cob is set up. 
and on this each places his stake. To determine which shall pitch first they all 
throw for some distant point. He who wmies nearest to the mark chosen pitches 
first, and each one follows according to his throw ; then the game begins. The 
distance pitched is nearly 100 feet. The object is to knock over the stake or 
pool. If the pool Is knocked over, and the stone pitched goes beyond It, It counts 
nothing; if Just even with It, the one who pitched has another chance; if It 
remains behind, he takes everything, and all put up again. They count it great 
sport, and some become very skillful In pitching. 

« Notes on the Cosmogony and Theogony of the Mojave Indians. Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, v, 2, p. 171, 1880. 

»8ome Games of the Zufll. Popular Science Monthly, v. 89, p. 40, New York, 1891. 
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ZuNi. Zuni, Now Moxico. (lirooklyn Institute Museum.) 

Cat. no. 3096. Two stoiu' disks, 4J and •* inches in diameter, one a 
broken upper stone for the metaU' (figure 951). 

Cat. no. 3097. Flat stone disk, 4 inches in diameter; one side flat, 
the o])posite side convex and marked with incised liiu's, as shown 
in figure 952. 



Fl<i. 951. Stxmo quoits; diametiirs, 4i and 5 inuhwi*. Zufli Indiana, Znfii, Now Mexico; t*at. no. 
8006, Brooklyn Institute MuHoum. 

Fig. 962. Stone quoit; diamctor, 4 inches; Zuni Indiana, Zutii, New Mexico; cat. no. HlW7, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. 


The specimens just described were collected by the writer in 1903. 

The stones are called tankalanai. It is a winter game foi- men and 
l)oys. Each one has a (juoit. They i^t a corncob up on the ground 
and put the stakes — turquoises, silver Imids or Imttons, or money - on 
top of the cob and throw at it in turn. 'Phe first player throws his 
stone from the cob at some distant mark, about as far as he (mn. The 
players then stand at this point and throw at tlie cob until one of them 
knocks it down. Then the one whose <juoit fell nearest to the stakes 
(not the cob) wins all. After a player throws he draws a j’ing around 
his stone to mark where it fell when he takes it up to throw again. A 
stone, a chip, or any convenient object is put on the cob to lay the 
stakes on. 

Cat. no. 3098. Sandstone disk (figure 9.53), inches in diameter, 
with a cross incised on one face and on the other the face of the 
sun. 



Fio. 068. Snn quoit; dl»m«tor, 81 Inclifw: Zufll Indian,, Zuiil, Now Meilco; cat. no. :«M8, Brook- 
lyn Institute Musoum. 

Ijt was presented to the writer by Zuni Diek in 1903. lie gave the 
name as tankalaua yettokia, and .said it was anciently used on Coin 
mountain by the Sun priest. 

Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, in her paper on Zuni Games." stat.'s 
that the Zuni as.sert that this game came from Mexico. 

•American Anthropologist, u. v. 5, p. 400, 190.1. 
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Stone -Throwing 

A game of tlirowing stones at a mark is reported from two tribes. 

SIIOSIIONEAN STOCK 

Bannock. Rossfork, Idaho. (Cat. no. 37065, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Stone bail (figure 954) pitted with a hammer 
stone and perfectly spherical; diameter, 
inclies. 

(Collected by the writer in 1900. 

The name given was tin-bin ter-ow-a-ko. and 
it wa.s descrilMsl as used in a game of throwing 
at a mark, the players belling which would come 
nearest. 

TANOAN STOCK 

Tf.wa. Santa Clara, New Mexico. 

Mr T. S. Dozier" writes: 

'I'lu* <»1<1 'rewii Kiiiiie of koii-wn-<ll lias almost jmsaed 
Into disuse. Only two or three times have I seen it 
playwl. it consisted in throwing a kon-c (stone) at a target, with alwut the 
same rules Jis are observed in the arrow’ game. It was played just after that 
game, the game of marbles and that of toiis taking its t)luce now. 

SHUFFEEBOAKn 

A game played on the ice by women, like shuffleboard, has been 
observed among the Dakota. Four accounts are x'ecorded. 

.SIOtTAN .STOCK 

Assintboin. Fort Union, Montana. 

Mr Fidwin T. Denig ’* says that the women play billiards w’ith flat 
stones on the ice. 

Dakota (Teton). Pine Ridge reservation. South Dakota. 

Dr J. R. Walker *■ describes the game of woskate icaslohe, played 
by women on the ice with’ a .stone ball, tapaiyan, and wooden cylinder, 
cannubi, calling it the game of bowls. 

Dakota (Yankton). Fort Peck, Montana. (Cat. no. 37611, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Two small wooden cylinders (figure 955), IJ inches in diameter and li 
inches in length ; and a flat oval stone about 3 inches in diameter. 

* Some Tewa Games. Unpublished manuscript In the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

^ IJnpublinhed manuscript In the library of the Rureau of American Ethnology. 

Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 10, p. 29, 1005. 



Fio. 115-1. Stono twill used 
to throw lit a mark; 
diameter. 2i Inc h ea ; 
Bannock Indians. Ross- 
fork, Idaho; cat. no. 

Free Museum of 
Science and Art. Uni- 
vorsity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The latter is marked on one side in ink with eyes and mouth 
simulating a human face. An iron ball, about three- fourths of 
an inch in diameter, accompanies these sjjccimens. 

These objects were colletrted by the writer in 1900. They were 
made by Black Chicken. The. game, umpapi, is jilayed on the ice 
exclusively by women. The 
cylinders are set up and stru<-k 
with the stone, ihc, or with (he 
bullet, which is shoved witli 
the hand, 

Hidatsa. F ort Atkinson, N orth 
Dakota. 

Henry A, Boiler" says; 

The niniiia for jcanililinp was by 
no means eonflned to tlie men. 'liie 
women and young girls were etiually imbued with 11; and, slMing tl<»wn on a 
smooth place on the ice, they would roll a pebble from one to the otli(*r for 
hours together. Young infants were often kefd on the ice all the while, their 
mothers, or those who had them In charge, being t(M^ mueh engrosswl with th<?ir 
play to pay them any attention. 



Fit;. tfcM. IinplomcntH for iiiaxmpi: lenpftli of cyl- 
iiidern, U indies; Yankton iMkota Indians, 
Fort Peck, Montana: oat. no. 117(111, Froo 
MnHeiini of Science and Art, TTniverKity of 
Pennsylvania. 


Jac'KSTKAWS 


The game of jackstraws would seem a natural and logical develop- 
ment from the game of stick-<‘ounting. The only intimations the 
writer has had of it in America arc among the Eskimo and \\w Ilaida. 
The first of the two games described hv Mr Xelson is somewhat like 
our game of jackstones; the second is identical with our jackstraws. 


KSKIMAPAN STOCK 


Eskimo (Westkrx). St Michael, Alaska, (('at. no. 178070. United 
States National Museum.) 



Fio. 956. Jaf*k»traw8; length. 4i inches; 
Western Eskimo, St Ml(*hael, Alaska; 
cat. no. 178970, United States National 
Muaeum. 


Bundle of 100 small h((uan‘(l pine 
splints (figure 050), l.\ iuclics in 
length. 

('ollected by Mr E. W. Nelson, who 
describes tlu* game played with tlu^m 
as follows : 

A huiidle of from oO lo To .small, squared, 
wooden splints, about 4 inches h»ng and a 


little larger than a match, are placed in a small pile crosswisi* on the bac k of 
the player’s outstretched right hand. The player then removes his hand quickly 
and tries to grasp the falling sticks betwetm his thumb and flng<Ts, still koiqdng 


* Among the Indians: Eight years la the Far W'pst. 1S5S 1806, j). 107, Plilhulelphla. 

1868. 

*The Eskimo about Bering Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Arner^ 
lean Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 382, 1890. 
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the palm downward. If one or more of the stlekR fall to the ground it is a miss 
and the next player tries. Every time a player su<x*eeds in catching all of the 
falling sticks, he lays aside one of them as a counter until all are gone, when 
each player counts up, and the one holding the greatest number is the winner. 
These squared splints are similar to those use<l as markers in the first game 
des(Til>ed [a game of dart throwing, see page 3871. Small stakes are sometlmc*8 
played for in this game, as In the first. 

'Pile bunch of slender splints already described are also usoil to play a game 
exactly like Jackstraws. The player grasps the bunch of sticks between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand, resting one end upon the floor; then he 
suddenly releases them and tliey fall in a small heap. The playei’s have a 
small wooden hook, and ea(‘h In succession removes as many of the sticks as he 
can without moving any but the one taken. Each player keeps those ho suc- 
ceeds in removing,, timl the one holding the largest number at the end is the 
winner. Both men and women play tills game, but usually not together. 

SKIT'CAGETAN STOCK 

Haida. Prince of Wales island. Alaska. 

Dr C. F. Nevvcornbo says these Indians have the cheese-straw pfame 
(jackstraws) tvhich they call hlketosgan, and phiy precisely like the 
European game. 


SwTN(i 

Only four notices of the swing occur, one of which appears to 
refer to a late and civilized form. 

AUlONgiUAN SIOOK 

Ara p aho. Wy orn i ng. 

Dr A. L, Kroeber" relates a flood myth in which Crow- woman, the 
wife of a man, urges a girl named River- woman, w^hom her husband 
has taken as a new wife, to go with her to a swing which she had hung 
on a tree that leaned over a pool in the river. After refusing three 
times, the girl went and swung, wdien the rope broke and she fell into 
the pool and was drowned. 

t:ADrX)AN STOC^K 

Paw^nee (Skidi). Oklahoma, 

In the story of “ Coyote Rescues a Maiden,” Dr George A. Dorsey ^ • 
refers to the girl who had the pow-er of attracting buffalo through 
being swung by her brothers.^^ 

W 1C HiTA . Oklahoma. 

Dr Alliert S. Gatschet communicated to me the following name for 
the swing of children: nceniku'yassash. 

« Traditione of the Arapaho, p. 11. Chicago, 1903. 

^Traditions of the Skldl Pawnee, p. 254, Boston and New York. 1004. 

The same story is found among the Caddo. Traditions of the Caddo, p. 61, Washing- 
ton, 1905, * 
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aK>^\X SIXICK 

Dakota (Tkton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey* deserilM's the following game, as played by 
girls and boys: 

H6bot6ln. Swinging, Is an autumnal game. The swing Is attaolusl to .-i lean- 
ing tree after the leaves have fallen. When four ropes are used, a blanket Is 
laid on them, and several <-hlldreii sit on the blanket and are pushed forward. 
Those who push say “ Hohote, hohote! Hohotela, hohotela!" as long as they 
push them. When two ropes are used, only one child at a time sits In the swing. 


Stilts 


Our information about the use of stilts is extremely meager, the 
name from the Wichita and two recent s|)ecimeJis, boy.s* playthings, 
from Shoshonean tribes, Inting practically all They 
are mentioned as existing among the Maya by Bishoi) 

Landa,** who refers to a dance on high stilts in honor 
of the bird deity Yaccocahmut. 

This description was suggested to me by Dr Ed- 
uard Seler to explain the picture of a figure on what 
appears to be stilts, that occurs in plate xxi of the 
Troano Codex (figure 957). 

A clue to the origin of these implements may Ik* 
found in the employment of planting sticks as .stilts 
by boys in Zuni. 

N 

CAD1K).\N STOCK 

Wichita. Oklahoma. 

Dr Albert S. Gatschet communicatid to me the fol- . 

. , « 1 Fio.ifi". .Stilt-walk- 

lowing name for stilt.s among terms for outdoor i„,f ,f); Maya in- 

games from the Wichita language collectetl in 1892: 

Hak i'arits. stilts, walking wood. deiTman... 



SIIOSIIONKAN STOCK 

Hopi. Oraibi. Arizona. (Cat. no. 38703, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Pair of stilts (figure 958), hokia, two cottonwood poles. 541 inches 
in length, with a crotch wrapjied with colored rags. 

Collected by the writer in 1901. They are used by Imys. 

■ • Qames of Teton Pakota Children. The American Anthropologist, v. 4, p. k:'9. isoi. 

* Relation des Chosea de Yucatan, p. 223. I’arl.s, ISOI. 
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IShoshoni. Wind Kiver reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 36886, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Pair of stilts (figure 059), made of stiplings, with a forked crotch, 
the lower part of which is bound with willow bark; length, 42^ 
inches. 

Collected by (he writer in 1900. 



FIK- WW- PlK. 869. Fig. 900. 


Fig. 958. Stiltn; lengthy 54^ IncheH; Hopi Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; cat. no. 3H7(Vi, Froo Musonm 
of Sciont^e and Art, University of Ptmnsylvania. 

Fig. 959. Stilts; length, inches; Shoshoni Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. ;i0880. Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 900. Digging sticks (used as stilts); length, HO inches; ZuSii Indiana, Zufiii, New Mexico; 
cat. no. H188, 3180, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

ZUNIAN STOCK 

ZuNi. Zuni, New Mexico. 

The writer was informed in Zuni that Ixiys frequently employ a 
pair of digging sticks (figure 960) ; tasakwiwai, to walk on in the 
manner of stilts. 
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Tops 

The top is one of the most widely diffus(‘d of Indian children’s 
playthings. I’he as.sertion has been made that it is of recent intro- 
duction, but its general use, taken in connection with its existence in 
prehistoric times in Pern, would seem to point to its having been 
known before the period of e<mtact with the whites. 

The most usual form is the whip top. made of wood, horn, stone, or 
clay, and sometimes painted in ••olors. Spinning tops is a winter 
game and is commonly played on the ice. Tops consisting of disks 
of wood, bone, or ivory, with woo<len or bone sjiindles, also (Kjcnr. 
On the Northwest coast a pierced slat is sometimes used to hold the 
top while the string is being unwound. The strings are of sinew or 
bark cord. 

Top spinning occurs as a game among the Kskimo, the phtyer 
endeavoring to run round the house while his top is spinning. 
The Niska try to see who can keep his top spin- 
ning longeji5t. Among the Oglala the player tries 
to whip and hold his top in a square. Stmie of 
the wooden peg tops of the Puel)los have a hole 
in the side to make them hum when they spin. 

Of all forms, these t)eg tops seem most likely to 
be of European introduction. 'I'he spindle and 
cord tops stH*m to be related in form and nu'ch- 
ani.sm to the spindle, employed in weaving, and 
the whip top appears to 1 h' analogous to the 
whipped ball, but this remains mere conjecture. 

ALGONQUIAN STOCK 

Arapaho. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. 

(Cat. no. 305)80, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Woo<len whip top (figure 5)01) ; height. inches. Collected by 
the writer in 1900. 

Cheyenne and .\rapaho r<*servation, Oklahoma. 

Mr James Mooney “ says : 

Tops are used by all Indian boys, and arc made of wood or bone. They are 
not tbrown or spun with a strlun;, bur arc kept In motion l»y whlppiiiK with a 
small quirt or whip of buckskin. In winter tliey are spun u|)ou tlu' ice. 'I’lu' 
younger children make tops to twirl with the fingers by running a stick througli 
a small seed berry. 

•The Ohost-dance RellKton. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Kthnology, 
Pt 2, p. 1006, 1800. 



Fio. « 61 . Whip top; 
heiKbt, itwhoH; Arai»- 
aht) FtidiiinK, Wind 
River reserviition, Wy- 
omiiijf; eut. no. 

Free MiiHoum of Scienoi?> 
and Art, Univoi'Mit.y of 
Peiinsylvaniu. 
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Blackfeet. Montana. (Cat. no. 16190, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two pieces of wood resembling whip tops (figure 962). Collected 
by J. M. McLean. 

Cheyenne. ( )klahoma. 

Mr Louis L. Meeker " writes : 

They have also whip tops (ne'-do-hl-yon'^-hslst, or whirling game). They 
arc played In winter. When the lee breaks up In the spring, they are thrown 

into the water as it rises, with the linple-’ 
ments for the other winter games, and car- 
ried away. Playing winter games in sum- 
mer is popularly supposed to make hairs 
grow on the Ijody where tweezei*s will be 
required to remove them — a nursery tale. 

Chippewa. Apostle islands, Wiscon- 
sin. 

J. (t. Kohl ^ says : 

'rhe Indian boys manage to make tops 
out of acorns and nuts as cleverly as our 
boys do. They also collect the oval atones whi(?h are found on the banks of 
the rivers and lakes and use them on the ice in winter. Barefooted and active, 
they run over the ice, and drive the stones against each other with whips and 
sticks. The stone that upsets the other is the victor, 

Michigan. 

Baraga '■ gives the following definitions : 

Top (boy’s plaything), towCigan; I play with a top, nln towClge. 

Cree. Edmonton, Alberta. (Cat. no. 16070, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum.) 

Wooden whip top and whip (figure 063). Collected by Isaac Cowie. 




Ftg. 962. Whip tops; heighta 2 and 2} 
inchoa; Blarkfoot Indiana, Montana: 
cat. no. 16190, Field (Columbian Mu> 
seum. 



F^o. 968. Whip top and whip; height of top, 2i inebea; length of whip, 22^ inches; Cree Indiana, 
Alberta; oat. no. 16070, Field Columbian Museum. 

Grosventbes. Fort Belknap, Montana. (American Museum of 
Natural History.) 

Cat. no. flfr. Top of solid black horn (figure 964), 21 inches in 
length, accompanied by a whip with four buckskin lashes, and 
a wooden handle painted red, 13 inches in length. 

• Notes on Cheyenne Indian Games common icated to the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
^ Kitchl-Garoi, Wanderings round Lake Superior, p. 84, London, 1860. 

A Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language, Cincinnati, 1803. 
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Cat. no. Top, a disk of wood (figure 5)6.5), 4 inches in diam- 

eter, painted red, with wooden spindle 7 inches in length. 

Both of the above were collected by Dr A. L. Kroebt^r in 1901. 


Norridoewock. Norridgew'ock. Maine. 

Rasies® gives the following definitions: 

P6b4BkAinahgan, toupie snr la glace, &c.; sur la terre, aripSdangan. 



Fltf. WW. FiR- 


Fig. 904. Whip top and whip; height of top, incbeH; OroHTentro Indianf), Montana; mt. no. 
il}ii American MuHeum of Natural History. 

Fig. 965. Top; diameter, 4 inches; Grosventre Indians, Montana; cat. no. American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Fig. 906. Whip top and whip; diameter of top, U inchoB; Sauk and Fox Indians, lowit; cat. 
no. sifp, American Mu.senm of Natural History. 

Sauk and Foxes. Iowa. (Cat. no. American Miisenm of Nat- 
ural History.) 

Ovate ball of stone (figure 966), If inches in diameter, with a whip 
made of a peeled stick, 21 inches long, having two leather laslics. 
Collected by Dr William Jones, who describes them as whip top 
and whip, jdayed on the ict*. The top is called nimitcihi, dancer. 

• A Dictionary of the Abnakt LaoKunKe in North Amorlca. Memnira of the American 
Acadomy of Science and Arte. n. a., v. 1. CainbrldKe, 1833. 
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(3H1MMKSYAN STOCK 

Niska. Nass river, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas “ describes a top as follows : 

ITalha'l : spinning top, made of the top of a hemlock tree. A cylinder, 
in diameter and IV* high, is cut; a slit is made on one side and it is hollowed 
out. A pin, 2i** long and \** thick, is Inserted in the center of the top. A small 
board with a wide hole, through which a string of skin or of hear-gnts passes, is 
used for winding up the top. It is spun on the ice of the river. The board is 
held ill the left hand, and stemmed against the foot. Then the string is pulled 
through the hole with the right. Several men begin spinning at a signal. The 
one whose top spins the longest wins. 




Fig. 067. Top; diameter, a inchoft; Taimahian IndianH, Harelton, BrltiHh Columbia: cat. no. 58115, 
Field Columbian Muaeum. 

Fio.iKiS. Top; height, 81 inches; Central Eskimo, Cumberland sound, Baflln land, Franklin; 
cat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

I'srMSHiAN. Hazclton, British Columbia. (Cat. no. .5311.5. Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Top (figure 907), consisting of a disk of wood 3 inches in diameter, 
witli a wooden spindle (> inches in length. Collected by Dr 
George A. Dorsey, who descril)es it as a child’s toy. 

G8KIMAUAN STOCJK 

Eskimo (Central) . Cumberland sound, Baffin land, Franklin. (Cat. 

no. tUt, American Museum of Natural History.) 

Wooden top (figure 968), with a wooden whirl and a spindle, 3^ 
inches in length. 

Collected by Capt. James S. Mutch, and figured by Doctor Boas,* 
who says it w’as probably spun on the ice. 

• Fifth Report on the Indians of British Columbia. Report of the Sixty-fifth Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 583, London, 1805. 

*F:«klmo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 15, p. 68, New York, 1901. 
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Eskimo (Central: Aiviliumii't and Kinipetit). West, coast of 
Hudson bay, Kee.watin. 

Dr Franz Boas « descrilx's th(‘ followiiif; garnet : 

A large cake of Ice is forni«l In tlie shaiK* of a top (klpekutuk) with a flat 
surface and a dull jtoint which Ills into a ahalhav hole. One man sits down on 
the piece of ice. while two others spin It around by means of sticks. This game 
is often lndHlge<l in at tiic floe edge, wlien waiting for the pack-ice to t'oine in 
with tlie tide. Oenerally a man wlio Is tlie butt of all tlie others is Induced to 
'sit on this top, and is spun around until lie is mad<‘ sick. 

Eskimo (Labrador). Ungava l)ay. (United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Cat. no. 90281. Wooden top (ligui-e '.)(>9), conical, with band of red 
paint around the top ; height, 2 inches. 



Pig. WM. 



Fig. Wb 



Fi«. m. 



Fi»^. m. 





FlO. WR Top; hoiglit. Jf inchea; [-.abrndor Kskimo, Untruva bay; cat. iu>. T’nilfd Stat^^s 

National Musouni. 

Fio.970. Top; hei^bt, inchos; Labmdor EHkiitio, Unprava bay; cat. no. ITnitcd States 

National Museum. 

Fia. 971. Top; helKbti Jil inches; LaVtmdor Eskimo^ U n^^ava bay; cat. no. Tuited States 
National Muaouin. 

Pio. 973, Top; hoiifht, inches; Labrador Eskimo, Uiijfava bay; cat. no. Ttiited States 

National Museum. 

PlO. 973. Wooden top; hoii^ht, 4ji iuchc.*^; Western Kskinio, Bristol bay, Alaska: cat. no. .‘WJOl.'i, 
United States National Museum. 


Cut. no. 90282. Wooden top (figure 970), with two hunds of red 
paint, and spindle of the same jiii'ce at the lop; h(‘ighl. 41 
inches. 

Cat. no. 90283. Wooden top (figure 971). a flat disk. 3| inches in 
diameter, with a spindle. 3'} inches in lengfh. 

Cat. no. 90284. Wooden top (figure 972). a disk, with a spindle l>c- 
low; the top concave and painted on the iipi)er sid(‘ with circle 
of red paint at the edge. 

All these specimens were collected by Mr Lucion M. I unu-r. 

Eskimo (Western). Bristol hay, Alaska. (United States National 

Museum.) 

Cat. no. 50047). 'Wooden top (figure 973). I ‘I inches in heighf. 

« Efikimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Biillotin of tlio Ainarlrnn Miisi-nni >1 N:it 

Ural History, v, 15. p. 110, Now York, looi. 
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Cat. no. 5G045rt. Wooden top (figure 974), 4^ inches in height, the 
lower part painted blue with red ring on top and blue above. 

Cat. no. 56046. Ivory di.sk (figure 975), inches in diameter, the 
lop decorated with incised lines, and ivory pin, inches in 
length. 

Cat. no. .56047. Wooden top (figure 976), a disk of wood, 4| inches 
in diameter, with the top convex and ornamented with incised 
circles painted red and black, having a wooden spindle, 4| inches 
in length. 

Cat. no. .56048. Bone disk .(figure 977), 1^ inches in diameter, wdth 
the l)ottom ornamented with nine black spots, and bone pin, 
inches in length. 

All the foregoing specimens wen^ collecteil by Mr Charles L. 

McKay. 



Figr. m. Fig. »r5. Fig. 97«. Fig. W7. 

Fio. 974, Wooden top; height, 4| inchos; Wostorn Eskimo, Bristol bay, Alaska; cat. no. 5({045a, 
United States National Mufwjum. 

Fia. 976. Ivory top; height, 'dj inches; Western Eskimo, BrisU)! bay, Aliiska; cat. no. 56040, 
United States National Musenin. 

Fia. 970. Wooden top; diameter, 4l Inches; Western Eskimo, Bristol bay, Alaska; cat. no. 60047^ 
United States National Museum. 

Fio. 977. Bono top; height, IJ inches; Western Eskimo, Bristol bay, Alaska; cat. no. 50(H8, United 
States National Museum. 

Eskimo (Western). Point Barrow', Alaska. (Cat. no. 5()4})1, 
United States National Museum.) 

Top,“ consisting of a shaft offline and a disk of spruce (figure 978), 
41 inches in diameter, ornamented with blacklead marks, form- 
ing a border alM)nt one- fourth of an inch broad; height, 5^ 
inches. It is called kaipsa. 

Collected in 1882 by Lieut. P. H. Kay, U. S. Army. 

Lower Yukon, Alaska. 

Mr Edward William Nelson* gives, under top spinning (uiwuk), 
the following description : 

In winter, along the lower Yukon and adjacent region to the aouth, the 
children of both sexes gather In the kashlin, and each child In succession spins 

“ The Point Barrow Kaktmo. Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 376, 
1892. 

‘Th^ Eskimo about Bering Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 333, 1890. 
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its top. Ihe niouieiit the top Is spun the ovviiei* runs out through the entrnnco 
passage and attemi)ts to make a <.*ojnph»te (‘Ireiiit of the house and enter again 
l)efore the top stops s])inuing. A score is made every time this is done suc- 
cessfully. 

Continuing, Mr Nelson “ says: 

i rom Kuskokwini river to ("ape Prince of Wales, on both the mainland and 
the islands, children of both sexes were found using toi)s. These are conunonly 
of disk shape, thin at the inlge, and perforato<l in the center for Ji peg. One fiv)in 
Cape Prince of Wales lllgure i)701 is of walrus ivory; it is 2i inches in diani' 
eter and has a hole an inch wide in the middle, whlcli is closed hy a neatly- 
fitted wooden plug of the same thickness as tlie top, through which passes a 
spindle-shapeil peg 4 inches lotig. This Is tlie general style of to\\ used in the 
region iiienHone<l, but another kind is made to he spun with a guiding stick 
and cord ; these are often used hy men as well as hoys. 



l^'ig. 9T8. Fig. m. Fig. 


PlO. 978. Top; height, 5i inchew; Wentern Eplcimo, Point Barrow, Alaska; I'lit. no. 5tJ491, United 
States National Museum. 

PlO. 979. Top; height, 4 Inches; Western Eskimo, Capo J’rhice of Wales, Alaska; e,at. no. 4r>478, 
United States National Museum. 

Pig. 980. Ivory top; height, 3 inches; Western Flskimo, Kotzebue sound, Alaska; cat. no, IstilMW, 
United States National Museum. 

Referring to the tops spun by children on the lower Yukon, he 
says: 

These toys are spun between the two bands, the upper i>art of the spindlo 
being held upright l)etween the palms. 

Eskimo (Western). Kotzebue .sound, xVlaska. no. 127J)0S, 

United States National Museum.) 

Disk of ivory (Agure 980), 2i inches in diiunctcr, the top convex iin.l 
marked with an incised line painted red, with a wooden spindlo 
3 inches in length. Collected by Lieut. George M. Stonoy, U. S. 
Navy. 

•The Eektmo about BerInK Strait. Klshteeiiih Amiunl «t‘i)ort of tli»^ Hiiipau of Amer- 
lean SltbnolQgy, pt. 1, p. 341, 1899. 
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Keres. Sia, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 134362, United States National 
Museum.) 

Wooden top (figure 981) with conical base and flat top, having a 
hole loading into ti small cavity near the top of the base and a 
nail point; height, 2 J inches. Collected by Col. James Stevenson. 

K IOWAN STOCK 

Kiowa. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. ir)290r). United States National 
Museum.) 

Wooden top (figure 982), 2J inches in height, with a bone pin. 
Collected by Mr James Mooney. 



Flf-.PSl. Fitt. W2. Fig. 


Fia. 981. Top; beii;ht, 21 inohtis; Kores Indianfi. 8ia. New Mexico; cat. no. 134;Kt2, United Htates 
National Mudentii. 

Fto. 982. Top; height, iiichen; Kiowa Indiana, Oklahoma; ej[it. no. I529U5, United Statt^w 
National Museum . 

Fkj. 9811. Ivory top; height, inches; Yakutnt Indiana, Port Mulgravc, Alaska; (‘at. nti. 19298, 
United States National Museum. 

KOLUSOIIAX STOCK 

Yakutat. Port Miilgrave. Alaska. (Cat. no. 16298, United States 
National Museum.) 

Ivory disk (figure S)83), 3J inches in diameter, with a wooden spindle 
35 inches in length. Collected by Dl* W. H. Dall. 

lA Tl'AMIAN S:rO(^K 

Klamath. Upper Klamath lake. Oregon. (CatJ no. 61729, Fiehl 
Columbian Museum.) 

Disk of white-pine bark (figure 984), 2J inches in diameter, through 
which is thrust a 4-inch stick, sharpened at each end. A second 
specimen (61728) is similar to the first except that the disk is of 
cedar bark and instead of being beveled at the edge is cut off 
square. 
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These specimens were collected in 1900 by Dr George A. Dorsey 
and described by him under the name of heshtulxeash." 

MARIPOSAX STOi’K 

Yokijts. Tiilo RivTi* reservation, Tulare county. California, {(^at. 

no, 7()r)0(), Field Columbian Museum.) 

Two wooden hand tops (figure 9sr>) ; lengths, 4J and 2 ] inches. 
Collected by Dr .1. W. Hudson, who descrilMis them as toys for 
hand spinning. 




Fio. HH4. Tops; Klamath IndiaiiH, Or«*goij; <*Ht. no. Fiold Cohiinbian MuHeiim. 

Pio. 91%. Hand tops; lengths, li and inches; AV»kiitM Indians. Tnle River reservation. Tulare 
county, California; oat. no. 705U<J, Field Columbian Museum. 


AlAYAN STOCK 


Maya. Yucatan. 

Dr Alfred Tozzer writes: 

A top game is ealled in Maya polkirulb The lops are innih^ of \voo<l in the 
common shape and spun in a clnde in.arkod on the ground in the eeiiter of which 
is the object to be won or lost Certain rules giwern tliis. 


SAidSirAN .STOCK 


CLALLAi^r. Wa shingl on. 

A Clallam boy, John Raub, infonnrd tlic writer that the boys <if 
this tribe play with tops like those used by the Makah (figures 1002- 
1004), which they call tsuchiehaiootklen. 

* Certain Gambling Games of the Klainaih Indians. 

V. a, p. 20, 1001. 


AiiHM’ican Anthropologiiit, n. s.. 
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Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamuk). British Columbia. (Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History.) 

Cat. no. Fir-wood top (figure 986), with 'iron pegs at top and 

bottom and twisted bark cord ; height, 3| inches. 

Collected hy Mr James Teit, who says: 

Formerly the pins of tops were made of lione instead of iron. Most tops 
had buckskin thongs instead of bark strings, as they were c*onsldered superior 
for making them spin. Tops were generally spun on smooth ice, and the amuse- 
ment was indulged in occasionally by adults. Sometimes boys tried to split 
one another’s tops by trying to spin one on top of the other. 

Cat. no. Disk of yellow pine bark (figure 987), 3 inches in 

diameter and five-eighths of an inch thick, with wooden spindle 
5 inches in length. 

Collected by Mr James Teit, who gives the name as salelaeptcn. 



Fig. 0S6. 



Fio. 986. Top; height, 8^ Inches; Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamuk), British Columbia; cat. 

no. Mvi American Museum of Natural History. 

Fio. 987. Top; diameter, S inches; Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamuk), British Columbia; cat. 
no. vHxi American Museum of Natural History. 


Mr Teit ^ further says : 

Tops or whirligigs were used. Those were generally made of a thin clrcnilar 
piece of wood, or more frequently a piece of yellow-pine bark, through the center 
of which was inserte<l a pin a fourth to half an inch In diameter and about 5 
or B inches long, the circular piece of wood being allowed to remain about the 
middle of the pin. The one who made his top spin the longest won. 


SHOSHONEAN STOCK . 

Bannock. Fort Hall reservation, Idaho. (Cat. no. 37067, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Finger top, or teetotum (figure 988), made of the end of a cotton 
spool, with a peg for twirling; height, 1^ inches. 

« The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, whole aeries, v. 2, p. 281, New York, 1900. 
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This was collected bj' the writer in 1900. The name was given as 
temeinigakin. 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 519TK, 55308, (>7011, 07060, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Four tops, made of wood. 

These were collected by l?ev. 11. li. Voth. who furnished the follow- 
ing information : 

Top spinning is often induigeci in .-nnong the iiopi i>ovs. Tlie tojis are of 
different sises find forms, ami are span with a little wlii)), wliieh consists of a 
stick from 10 to 1,". Inclies iong, to wliicli any kind of a string is ti<'d. Tile toi) 
is taken between the tlminli and forelinger. or sometimes tiu> miildie finger, and 
sent with a twirl spinning over the ground, after which it is kept in motion by 
quickly striking its lower iioint wilh the wldp. Sometimes it is started by 
winding the string of the whip around the i>oint and witlidrawing it with a 
quick niotlou, Itelng nnuh the same as when a while boy starts ins top with a 
string. 


Arizona. (United Slates National Museum.) . 

Cat. no. 22512. Wooden top (figure 989), made from a liillet, tlic 
body cylindrical, painted red, the base conical, with traces of 
green paint, a Ixiss at tlie top: height, 4f inches. Collected bv 
Maj. J. W. Powell. 

Cat. no. 68834. AVooden lop (figure 990), a flat disk, painted wilh 
concentric rings of black, white, Irlue. and yellow on top, having 
a woodt'U spindle inches in length. Collected by Col. James 
Stevenson. 




Fijf. 


jpiO.988. Finger top; height, IJ inches; Bannock Indiiinn, Idaho; cat. no. sriHiT, Frct» MusHum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

PlO. 989. Whip top; height, inches; Hopl Indians, Arizona; cat. no. Uniteil States 

National Museum. . . , , . xt , 

FlO. 990. Top: height, 94 inches; Hopi Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 68834, United States ^atlun^ll 

Museum. 


Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 38621, Free Museum of Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Wooden tops, conical (figure 991), painted blue, white, aud red, with 
black bands between, and the top painted with concentric ciicles 
of blue, white, black, and red; height, 4 inches; accompanied 
by whips consisting of sticks with long single buckskin lashes. 
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The foregoing were collected by the writer in lt)01. The top is 
called riyanjii ; the whips, wowahpi. 

Paiute. Southern Utah. (Cat. no. 9436, Peabody Museum of 
American Archieology and Ethnology.) 

Two tops (figure 992), .with clay w'hirls 14 and inches in diame- 
ter, cemented with gum, having w'ooden pins, 5 inches in length. 
Collected by Dr Edward Palmer. 



flKI. 


Fia. Whip top and whip; holghtof top, 4 inchoB; Hopl Indians, Oraibi, Ariz<jna; cat. no. 
3 k({ 24, Proo MuatMim of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. ) m . Tops; length, 5 inches; Paiute Indians, southern Utah; cat. no. 9480, Peabody Museum 
of Amedcan Archwology and Ethnology. 

Ptg. 998. Whip top and whip; height of top, inches; Bhoshoni Indians, Wyoming; cat. no. 
.86885. Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

SiiosHONi. Wind River reservation, Wyoming. (Cat. no. 36885, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Whip top (figure 993), nara pugi, and whip, temaki. The top made 
of wood, 3^ inches in length, painted yellow and blue; the whip, 
a stick, 24 inches in length, with leather thong. Collected by the 
writer in 1900. 
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SIOI'AN STOCK 

Crows. Crow reservation, Montana. (Field Columbian Museum.) 

Cat. no. 69(5(50. Conical wooden top (fij;ure 5)94^0. with rounded 
base and flat top, painted red; hei;i;ht, inches; with whip, a 
twig with three Inickskin lashes. 

Cat. no. (59(5(52. Cylindrical woo<len top (ligure 994A), with hemi- 
sphei’ic btise and flat top, painted black; height, 6 inches; with 
whip. 

Cat. no. 696C3. Wooden top, cylindrical billet, pointe<l alike at both 
ends; painted red; height, 'A inches. 

Cat. no. (59664. Cylindrical wooden top, with conical l)ase, having 
an iron nail-head in the center; nnpaint(‘d ; height, 4 inches. 

Cat. no. (596(55. Top, similar to the preceding; height, 24 inches; 
with whip. 

Cat. no. 69(566. Top, similar to no. (59(5(50; unpainted; height. SJ 
inches. 



(I 1) r 

PiK. W 



FIk. W»5. 


Fio. 9 d 4 ci, c. Whip tops; heights, 8 , tind U Inrhos; Trow IndiHiis, Montana; eat. no. t?VM>U), 
OOtKiT, Field Columbian Museum. 

Flo. 09 R. Whip ttjpsaiid whip; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Rirtfo* reservation. South Dakota; 
oat. no. 23125 a, 5 , t\ d, Froe Musoumof Seiem o and Art, ITnivnrsity <»f Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 69677. Catlinite top (figure 994c), bullet-shaped, with a 
wooden plug e.xtondiiig from top (o point; height, inches. 
The plug takes up the shock when the toj) is thrown. 

These specimens were collected in 1901 by Mr S. C. Simms, who 
gives the name memashschn, 

Dakota (Ooi.ala). Pine Ridge reservation. South Dakota. (Cat. 

no. 22125 a, b, c, d. Free Museum of Science and Art. Uni- 
versity of Penns 3 dvania.) 

Two wooden tops (figure 995), rudely cut from a sapling. l '| inches 
in diameter at top and and 3 inches in length. One is painted 
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yellow, with red center on top and beveled edge, blue at the top, 
the lower pointed end painted red and yellow. The other is 
painted blue on top, with red I)eveled edge and the pointed end 
yellow and reel. A third top is similar, but unpainted. A whip 
consists of a stick. 17 inches in length, with a lash made of hide, 
cut in three thongs, attached with sinew. 

I'hese specimens were collected by Mr Louis L. Meeker," who gives 
the name as can wakiyapi, and says: 

I’laj-prs fonteiul for iH)Kitlon In a square marked on the around or on lee. The 
};aiuo Is to whii) tlie top Into the stjuare and keep It there. On Ice a square 
Is marked and each player starts his top outside the square, trying to whip 
his top inside. When one suctwds, he holds the s<iiiare while ho keeps his top 
there. Sliould the top fall or run outside the ring, the others press in. The 
tops are rudely shaped from hard-wood sticks. 

Dakota (Teton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey!' gives the following account: 

Chan kilwaclitpi. Spinning tojis. — Tops are made of ash, cedar, buffalo horn, 
re<l catlinitc, or of stone. Tliey put a sculp lock on the upper surface, ornainent- 
Ing the latter with several colors of paint. They make the top si)in by twirling 
It witli the fingers, or l>y wliipping. When they make it si)in steadily by whip- 
I)lng they redden the scalp lock, and as it revolves very rapidly It seems to be 
driven into the ground. This game is played on the ice or snow ; sotnoiimes on 
ground which lias been made flrni and smooth by trampling. For a vvhii> 
each i>laycr takes a tender swltcli, to the small end of which ho fastens a lash 
of deer hide. He braids one-half of the lash, allowing the rest to hang loosely. 
They place the tojis in a row, after putting \\\> stakes, and say : “ fjet us see 
who can make his top spin tlie longest distance.” 

Dr .1. R. Walker descrilies the game of tops among the l\*(on as 
played by making a square about 5 feet across. The players spin 
their tops outside of the square, and drive them into the open side 
of the square with their whips while they are spinning. 

Dakota (Yankton). ' Fort Peck, Montana. (Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. 37614. Two whip tops, rudely carved, peg-shaped, with the 
top edge, beveled; one with the top painted red and beveled 
edge blue, the other blue, with a red edge ; the whip a peeled twig, 
15 inches in length, with hide lash. 

Cat. no. 37615. Wliip top of wood (figure 996), 4 inches in height. 
It shows much use. 

Cat. no. 37616. Whip top of horn (figure 997), a tip of horn, hol- 
lowed, inche-s in length. 

These tops were collected by the writer in 1900. A top is called 
kawacipi ; a wooden top, cankawacipi ; the whip, icapsintc. 

« Ogalala fiiimeH. Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, v. 3, p. 33, Phila- 
delphia, 1901. 

^ Games of Teton Dakota Children. The American Anthropologist, v. 4, p. 388, 1891* 

« Bloux Games. Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. 19, p. 38, 1900. 
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Hidatsa. Fort BerthoUl, North Dakota. (Cat. no. 1789(59, United 
States National Museum.) 

Wooden top, 23 inches in height, Avith a Iwne pin (figure 998). Col- 
lected by Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. Army, who dascribes 
it a.s an ice top. 

Omaha. Nebi*aska. 

Mr Francis La Flesche descrilH'd to the writer a game like whip 
top, played with stone balls on the ice. Clay balls and river pebbles 
are also used. The name, nioodedeska, is an old word and not descrip- 
tive. This game is played also by the Dakota and the Ponca. 


Fig. 998. Fig. WW. 


Fig. 1(1110. 





Fig. 099. 


Flo. Whip top; height, 4 inches; Yankton Dakota Intiiane, Port Peck, Montana; c'at. no. 

37015, Free Muaeum of Science and Art, ITniversity of Pennsylvania. 

Pia. iKJ7. Horn top; height, inches; Yankton Dakota Indians, Fort Peck, Montana; cat. no. 

37616, Fro© Musoum of Science and Art, University of Pcnn.sylvania. 

Fig. 998. Top; height, 2J inches; Hidatsa Indians, Fort Borthold, North Dakota; c.at. no. 178iHJ9, 
United States National Museum. 

Fio.909. Top; height, 3l inches; Tewa Indians, Santa Clara, New Mexico; cat. no. 48K2K, Unittul 
States National Mu.seum. 

Pig. KKK).. Top; height, 2l inches; Tewa Indians, Santa CMara, Now Mexico; cat. no. 15196(^ 
United States National Museum. 


SKITTAUETAN STOCK 

Haida. Queen Charlotte islands, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcomix* informed the writer that he had seen this tribe 
make little tops, which they spun with the fingers. 

tanoan .stock 

Tbwa. Santa Clara, New Mexico. (United States National Mu- 
seum.) 

Cat. no, 46828. Wooden top (figure 999), roughly worked, the base 
terminating in a hemispheric knob; height, 33 inches. Collected 
by Col. James Stevenson. 

Cat. no. 161956. Wooden top (figure 1000) with iron point; height, 
2} inches. Collected by Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S. Army. 
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Mr T. S. Dozier says: 

The Tewa of Santa Clara rail a top pfet-e-ne ; playing a top, 1-vi-pfet-e-ne-o-a- 
ral-inai. This no doul)t la of inortorn date. Imt the srnall l>o.vs are the most 
expert lop spinners I ever saw. It Is played without gain, imt in the old way. 
wliere the other fellow may have his top ruined by l>elng knocked out of the 
ring. 

Tigua. Isleta, New Mexico. 

An Isleta boy naiuetl .1. Crecencio Lucero tb'scrited the boys of this 
pueblo as playing with tops, napiri, which they spin with a string. 

WAKASIIAN S'roCK 

IIesottiaiit. Vancouver island, British Columbia. (Cat. no. IV 
A 141)0, Berlin Museum fiir Viilkerkunde.) 

Wooden top (figure 1001), with handle to hold when spinning; 
height of top. 25 inches; length of handle, inches. 

The collector, Capt. Samuel Jacobsim, gives the name as jiih-jah- 
jakei. 



Figr. 1008. 


Fi«. 1001. Top, witli handle; length of handle, 8| inches; Hesqnlaht Indians, Vancouver island^ 
British Cohimbia; eat. no. IV A UiK), Berlin Museum fttr VOlkerkuntle. 

Fro. 1002. Top; diameter, 2t inches; Makuh Indians, Neah bay, Washington; ciat. no. 37300, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fi( 4. KXKl Top; diameter, 3} inches; Makah Indians, Neah bay, Washington; cat. no. 87891, Pro© 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Makah. Neah bay, Washington. (Five Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cat. no. J;}73{)0. Hemispheric wooden top (figure 1002), with spindle 
at the top in one piece; diameter, 2f inches; accompanied by 
sinew cord and perforated stick, with which the top is held and 
through which the cord is drawn. 

Cat. no. .37391. Perforated w'ooden disk (figure 1003), SJ inches in 
diameter, w’ith spindle; accompanied by sinew cord. 
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CJat. no. 37392. IV*^ top of hanl wood with wooden pe^ in one piece 
(figure 1004) ; height, 3} inches. 

These tops were collected by the writer in 1900 and are called 
ho-bus-ca-die. 

Charlie AVilliams described another form of top to the writer, a 
kind of tectoliini, made of alder bark* perforated, and played with 
the fingers. 

Dr George A. Dorsey " states that the three varieties of tops, 
ba-buthl-ka-di, were tlescribed to him by Charlie Williams as in use 
among the Makah before the advent of the whites, but he thought 
that they had been derived from northern Indians. 



Fljf. l(KI4. Pijf. Hm. Fiff. KKW. 


Fi( 4. 1004. Top; height, inches; Makah Indians, Neah bay, Washington; cat. no. Froe» 

Mnsoum of Sficm‘o and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Pi«. 1005. Top; height, 31 inches; Nootka Indians, Vancouver Island, British (\)lumbia; cat. 
no. IV A 1485, Berlin Mnsoiim fiir Vfdkerkunde. 

Fio. 1000. Top; height, 31 inches; Ncndka Indians, Vancouver island, British Columbia: cat. 
no. IV A 1484, Berlin Museum fUr VOlkerkundo. 


X(K>TKA. Vanoonvor island, British Cohiiubia. (Brriin Musomri 
fiir Viilkerkundr.l 

Cat. no. IV A 1485. Woodrn t«»i) (lifruiv lOOn), 'Ji inchrs in 


height. 

Cat. no. IV A 1484. 'top with horn* whirl and 
wooden pin (figure 1 ()()(>). "Jl inelies in lieight. 

The collector. Cupt. Samuel Jacobsen, gives the 
name as jah-jiih-jakei. 

V 

/.I NIAX STOCK 

ZtTis’i. Znni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. I 27 C) 08 . 

United States National Museum.) 

Wooden top (figure 1007) with eonical ha.s' and 
rounded top, having a hole leading into a small 
cavity at the top of the hasi*. and a nail j)oint; 
height. 4 inches. Collected by Col. .Tames 
Stevenson. 



Fig. 1(M)7. Top;hoight, 
4 inches; Zufii In* 
diaiis, Zufii, New 
Moxicn; cjit. no. 
l3Tiii)S, U n i t. e d 
States National 
Museum. 


Two othei’s (eat. no. 6014(5 and 1:>0070) are similar to the pre- 
•ceding, and another (cat. no. 60418) is somewhat smaller, inches 


(lames of the Makah Indians. The .Vmerlcan .VnUtpinrlan, v 


p. 7;i, 
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in length. Still another similar top, collected by the writer in 1902, 
is in the Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (eat. no. 22003). The tops are spun with a cord. The name 
was given to the writer as, moktntonai. 

Biti.l-roarer 

The bull-roarer, or whizzer, used ceremonially by the Hopi, Zuhi, 
Navaho, Apache, and other tribt^s, is employed in the same form as 
a child’s toy, the latter being presumably borrowed from the imple- 
ment used in religious rites. A few examples will .suffice. 

.SIOIIAN STUCK 

Dakota (Oolala). Pine Ri<lgo reservation. South Dakota. (Cat. 

no. 22127, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

A thin, flat, rectangular piece of wood (flgure 1008), JJ by 5^ inches, 
attached by a thong 36 inches in length, to the end of a stick 31 
inches long. 

This is described by the collector, Mr Louis L. Meeker,® as a boy’s 
plaything, under the name of tateka yidimunpi. 

( 

FlO. 1008. Bull-roarer; length of stick, 81 inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge reserra- 
tlon, South Dakota; cat. no. 32127, Free Musoiim of Scienco and Art, Univereity of Pennsylvania. 

Dakota (Teton). South Dakota. 

Dr J. Owen Dorsey ^ describes the instrument as follows: 

Chan' ka6bletiintun'pl, Wood having edges, ... ; A straight piece of wood 
is prepared, with four sides or edges, and is fastened by a strip of hide to 
another jiiece of wood wliicli is uschI as a handle. The boy grasps the handle,, 
whirls it around his liead, making the four-cornered piece move rapidly with a 
whizzing noise. 

Omaha. Nebraska. 

Mr Francis La Flesche described the bull-roarer, as used by Omaha 
boys as a plaything, under the name of gahoota. It is made of a 
stick, 6 inches long, with a notch cut at one end, and fastened to the 
end of a whip. Mr La Flesche did not know the meaning of the 
name. 

« Ogalala Games. Bulletin uf the Free Museum of Science and Art, v. S, p. 34, Phila- 
delphia, 1001. 

Games of the Teton Dakota Children. The American Anthropologist, v. 4, p. 343^ 
1001. 
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Buzz 

A whirling toy made of u Hut piece of bone, pottery, or gourd 
shell, or of a heavy bone, with one or two cords on each sitle, is 
a common toy among Indian children. The Plains tribes use a 
knuckle bone tied with a piece of sinew, A remarkable form, in 
which a conical piece of wood is made to revolve on a wooden spindle, 
is found among the Eskimo. Evidence as to the antiquity of the 
disk-shaped buzz is afforded by a clay-stone disk (figure 1009) with 
two perforations', from the cliff-ruins in the Canyon de Chelly, in 
the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. 



Fig. innn. Fig. loio. 

Fio. UMW. Btone buzz; diameter, 1| Innhesi; fliff-ruinn in ('anyon tie Chelly, Arizona; eat. no. 
UlBTtt, Brooklyn In8t1tute Museum. 

Fio. 1010. Bone buzz; Ateina (Gnmvvntre) Indians, Fort Belknap, Montana; rat. no. 
American Museum of Natural History. 

AUKtNQIJlAN STOCK 

Arapaho. Oklahoma. (Cat. no, IG.iSiy, United States National 
Mnseum.) 

Toe bone of cow or o.\, painted red and tied with sinew strings, hav- 
ing wooden handles at the ends; length, 20 inches. Collected 
by Rev. II, R. Voth. 

Ghosventres. Fort Belknap, Montana. (Cat. no. tPi'o. .Vmerican 
Museum of Natural History.) 

Toe bone of cow or ox (figure 1010). tied with sinew, having woodep 
pegs inserted at the ends of the coni. Collected by Dr A. L. 
Kroeber, 

ESKIMAUAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Central). Cumlierland sound, Baffin land, Franklin. 

(Cat. no. American Must*nm of Natural History.) 

Buzz (figure 1011), made of a disk of skin, 28 inches in diauader, 
with serrated edges, having two perforations for the string. 

The specimen here described was collected by Capt. James S. Mutch 
and is figured by Doctor Boas.® 

« Eskimo of Bnffln I.and and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of the Amei-li au Museum of 
Natural History, v. 15, p. 53, New York, 1001. 
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Eskimo (Central: Aivtlirmiut and Kinipetu). West coast of 
Hudson bay, Keewatin. (Cat. no. American 

Museum of Natural History.) 

Disk of sandstone (figure 1012), IJ inches in diameter, and another 
of bone, each with two perforations, through which pass strings 
made of sineiv. Collected by Capt. George Comer. 

Dr Franz Boas “ figures these objects. 



FiK- HU:i. 

Fig. 1011. Buzz; diamotor, iucheH; Central Eskimo, Cumberland Hound, Baffin land, Frank- 
lin; oat. no. 3^01 Anierkau Museum of Natural History. 

Pia. 1013. Buzzes; diameter, U inches; Central Eskimo ( Aivilirmiut and Kinipetu), west roast 
of Hudson bay, Keewatin; eat. no. American Museum of Natural History* 

Fio. 10153. Buzz; length, inches; Ita Eskimo, Cape York, Qreonland; cat. no. I8J301, Free Mu- 
seum of Sclenc.o and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Eskimo (Ita). Cape York, Greenland. (Cat. no. 18301, Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Hourglass-shaped piece of ivory (figure 1013), 8^ inches in length, 
perforated by two holes, through which an endless sinew string 
is passed. Collected by Mr Henry G. Bryant. 

** Eskimo of Baffin Laiid and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, v. 15, p. 113, New York. 1001. 
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Eskimo (Ita). Smith somul, Greenland. (Cat. no. fj, American 
Museum of Natural History.) 

A flat boiu? in the shape of an hourglass or figure 8, witli a looped 
string passing through two holes in its middle, deserilK^l by Dr 
A. L. Kroeber under the name of hieiitaq, or bull-roarer. 

Eskimo (Westkrn). Wainwright inlet, IJtkiavi, Alaska. (Cat. 
no. 89<2i2, United States National Museum.) 

Board of pine ivood ( figure 1014), inches long and 2i inches wide, 
with two round holes in the middle, through which is jiassed 
a piece of stout sinew braid, the ends of which are knotted 
together. 




Pio. 1014. Buzz; length, Hi inches; Western Eskimo, Wninwright inlot, Alaska; cat. no. 

United States Natioiwl Museum. 


Collected by Mr John Murdoch,® who destTibes it as follows: 

When tlie hoard is placed in the middle of tlio string it can he made to spin 
around and whiz by alternately pulling and relaxing the ends of the string. 
The board is rather elalK)rately painted. One end has a border of black lead 
on lK)th faces, the other a similar border of red i)aint. which appears to he 
red lead. Broad red bauds form a square 1 inch across around the holes, 
with lines radiating from each corner to the corners of the Inward, on both faces. 
On the space between these lines are figures rudely drawn with black h»ad. On 
one face, in the first space, is a goose; in the .second, a man with a staff; !a 
the third, the conventional figure of a whale’s tail; and In the fourth, a whale, 
with line and float attaclied to him, pursued by a wliuling iimiak. On tlie other 
side, the first space coiitalas a dog or wolf walking: the second, two of the.se 
animals, sitting on their haunches, facing each other ; the tliird, anotlier walking ; 
and the fourth, a reindem* In the same attitude. 


« The Point Barrow Eskimo. Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 378, 
1892. 
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Eskimo ("Western). Nuwuk, Alaska. (Cat. no. 89806, United 
States National Museum.) 

Block of spruce (figure lOloa), fitted Avith a shaft of narwhal ivory. 



Pio. 1015 a, h. whirligi(jg; lonKths, lOJ and » inc-hos; Western Eskimo. Nuwuk. AkMka; oat. 
no. 80K(y7, United Btates National Museum; from Murdoch. 

This fits loosely into a tubular handle, which is a section of the 
branch of an antler with the soft inside tis.sue cut out. A string of 
seal thong passes through a hole in the middle of the handle and is 
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fastened to the shaft. This string is about H feet long, and about half 
of it is tied up into the hank to make a handle. The specimen was 
collected by Mr John Murdoch," who describes it as follows: 

It works very imicli like a eivilized ehUd’s wliirliKl>?. The strin)^ is woiiiitl 
arouiul the shaft and a smart pull on the handle unwinds it, making the 
block spin round rapidly. The reaction, spiindng it in the oi)posite <lirection, 
winds iii> the string again. A couple of loose hawk’s feathers are stuck Into 
the tip (»f the block, which is painted with red o<*her for about an Inch. Ff>nr 
equidistant stripes of the same color run down the sides to a Iwjrder of the 
same width round the base. This was made for sale and apiamrs to l»e an 
unusual toy. I do not re(*olleet <*vor seeing the c hildren play with such a toy. 
It is called kai'paa (Or. kAvsrik, “a whirligig or similar toy ”). 

Another specimen (cat. no. 8J)807, United States National Museum) 
is made of a solid tip of a mountain sheep's horn (figure 1015/.»), and 
is elalKjratcly ornamoutod willi a conventional pattern of lines and of 
circles and dots, incised and ct)lored red with ocher. The shaft is 
of hard bone, and the lino has a little wuxmIoii handle at the end. 'I'ho 
block is so heavy it will hardly spin. A similar object, collected by 
Mr E. A. Mcllhenny at Point liarr«)w. Alaska (cat. no. 423<>0, 
P'roe Mnsjuim of Scieiutc and Art, University of Pennsylvania), is 
described by him as a whirligig, kaipsak. It dilf(>r.s from tin* speci- 
mens de.scrib(*d in being made entirely of wood, and is ipiitc new and 
unused. 

SII08H0XKAN STOCK 

Ilopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 128488, United States National 
Museum.) 

Five di.sks of clay stone (figiire 1010), from lj| to 2.J inches in diam- 
eter, each perforated wdth two holes, having a cord of woolen 
yarn passing through them with its ends tied to form a looj) on 
each side. 



Pio. 1016. Buzzes; dlametorn, inches; HopI Indian.s, Oraibi, Arizona; < ut. no. 

UnittHi States National Mu.smim. 


Two of the specimens which are figured are painted in rod, white, 
and black, with star or flower-shaped designs on both sides. The 
others are plain. These were collected by Col. .lames Stevenson and 
were designated as child’s toys. Two other specimens in the United 

• IDthnologlonl ReHultu of the Point Barrow Expedition. Ninth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, p. 670, 
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States National Museum (cat. no, 68803 and 128918), both collected 

by Colonel Stevenson, are similar to those above described. 

Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 71454, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Small bone, pivosy (figure 1017), of a metatarsal bone of a deer, with 
loops at each end, descrilaid by the collector, Dr J. W. Hudson, 
as a lanio- whirligig. 

Fia. lOlT. Bunit whlrUgifo Mono IniUano, Madora county, Caltfonda; cat, no. 71454, Field 

Columbian Mufueiim, 

Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 71442, 

Field Columbian Museum.) 

Pottery disk (figure 1018), 2 inches in diameter, decorated with four 
spots of red paint, with cotton cord. Collected by Dr J. W. 
Hudson, who descrilies it as a whirligig. 



Fia. 1018. Buzz: diamoter, 2 inrheg; Mono Indians, Madera county, California; cat. no. 71448, 

Field Columbian Museum. 

SIOUAN STOCK 

Crows. Crow reservation, Montana. (Cat. no. 69608, Field Colum* 
bian Museum.) 

Whirling toy, made of a joint Imne of an ox, painted red, tied around 
with a sinew string, extending 8 inches on each side, and having 
hand grips, made of twigs, at the ends. 

Collected by Mr S. C. Simms, who gives the name as ewahpoa- 
rooahcooah. 



Fi». 1019. Bone buzz; lensd^h, Hi inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridge roseryation, South 
Dakota; cat. no. 88186, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dakota (Oglala), Pine Ridge reservation. South Dakota. (Cat. 
no. 22126, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Toe bone of a cow or o?; (figure 1019), tied with sinew, with two 
small sticks inserted at the end of the cord. 
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This specimen was collected by Mr Louis L. Meeker,'* who describes 
it as a boy’s toy under the name of hohouh yuhmunpi. 

Dakota (Teton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey thus dt'seribes the implement: 

Ilolirt yiikhinnii'pi, M:ikin« tlu* Ikhio Iniiii by twisting tlie cora.— Hone is not 
tho only material used, for the toy Is soiiietliiies made of stone or of a <*ireiilar 
piece of wood. The toy is made thus: Some deer or buffalo sinews are twisted 
together; parts of a deer’s foot are cooked till soft, and are strung together on 
the sinew, 'fo the ends of the sinew an* fastened two sticks which serve as 
handles, one stick at each end. each l)eing at right angles to the sinew. The 
sinew Is twisted, and when pulled taut tho toy makes a humming sound. 



Pio. 1020. Buzz; diamuter, inches; Maricopa Indians, Arizona^ cat. no. 2027, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Museum. 


YIIMAN STOCK 

Mabicopa. Arizona. (Cat. no. 2927, Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 
Wooden disk (figure 1020), 2:| iiu-hos in diameter, perforated with 
two holes, through w’hieh a cord [)as.ses. Collected by Mr Louis 
L. Meeker in 1904. 



PlO. 1021. Buzz; diameter, H inches; Ziifti Indians, ZuiU, New Mexico; cat. no. 3UW, Brooklyn 

Institute Museum. 


zi:nian stock 


Ztjni. Zuiii, New Mexico. (Cat. no. :i0(>9, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Disk of dried gourd shell (figure 1021), S iuehes in diameter, pierced 
with two holes, through which a string passt*s. 

Collected by the writer in 190S. The name was given as huwa- 
wananai. 


*Of(alala Games. Bulletin of the Free Museum of S<?len<e nnd Art. v. :t. p. S4, I'hlla- 
delphla, 1901. 

*Gamea of Teton Dakota Children. The Ainerlonn Anthropologlsl, v. 4, p. 343, 1891. 
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Poi»GUN 


The writer has a record of the popgun from seven tribes, of which 
three are Siouan. The evidenc<‘. is not sufficient to establish proof of 
its existence before the. time of native contact with the whites. At 
the same time the two finely finished jxjpguns (figure 10S3‘2) excavated 
by Dr (Jeorge A. Donsey at Ancon, Peru, now in the Field Columbian 
Mu.seuin, bring its aboriginal character in North America within the 
bounds of ])robability. 

AL(«)NQITIAN STOCK 

CiiEVENNE. Oklahoma. (Cat. no. 105904, United States National 
Museum.) 

Poiigun (figure 1023), consisting of a wooden tube, marked with 
burned design.s, 10 inches in length, and a stick, or plunger, lOg 
inches in length. Collected by Kev. IT. R. Voth. 





Pitr. \m. 



Pig. hm. 


Q 


Pljr. 084. 


j) n i 

Pig. 10^5. 

Pig. 102 * 4 }, Wooden popguiiH; length, 5 inches; Ancon, Poim; cat. no. 55i09, Pield Colupibian 
Museum. 

Fio. 1023. Popgun; length, 10 inerhea; Cheyenne Indians, Oklahoma; trat. no. 105004, United 
States National Museum. 

Fio. 1024. Popgun; length, 12j inches; Hauk and Pox Indians, Iowa; cat. no. dUHr, American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Pici. 1025. Popgun; hmgth, 12a inches; Arikara Indians, Fort Berthold, North Dakota; cat. no. 
0424, United States National Museum. 

Sauk and Foxf-s. Towu. (Cat. no. American Mustaim of 

Natural History.) 

Popgim of tdder wo<k 1 (figure 1024), 12J iiu^ies in length. 

This was collected by Dr William Jones, who gives the name as 
paskesi gani, fighting thing, and says that it was used by boys with a 
bow and a Ixdt of blue-joint arrows in playing war. 

caddoan stock ' ' ^ 

Arikara. Fort Berthold, North Dakota. (Cat. no. 8424, United 
States National Museum.) 

Wooden popgun (figure 1025), a tube, 12^ inches in length, marked 
with burned designs, and a wooden plunger. Collected by Dr 
C. C. (Jrny and Dr AVashington Matthews, U. S. Army. 
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Yokuts. Tu1« River reservation, Tulare county, California. (Cat. 

no. 70503, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Popgun of elder (figure 1020), with maple piston, for shooting wads; 
length, 14i inches. Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson. 

^ ■ 

Fig. 1006. Popgun; leugtb, 14^ inche.s; YokutH Indianfl, Tule liiver reftorvation, Tularo county, 
California; tiat. n<». 70505, Field Columbian Muaeuin. 

SIOIJAN STOCK 

Dakota (Oolala). Pine Ridge resiu-vation, .South Dakota. (Cat. 

no. 22131, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

Popgun, epahoton (figure 1027), a piece of sapling, three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and (5^ inches in length, with a hole 
burned thi'ough the center, the ovitside being ornamented with 
burned lines, as shown in the figure. 

Collectetl by Mr Louis L. Meeker, who states that popguns are used 
by Oglala boys to shoot wads of (*lm bark." 


f^mm 


Fig. 1027. Popgun; longtli, 6^ inches; Oglala Dakota Indians, Pine Ridgo reHcrvatiim, South 
Dakota; cat. no, 221H1, Free Mueeum of H<'ien<.*e and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


Dakota (Teton). South Dakota. 

Rev. J. Owen Dor.sey .says: 

r|mhotun'[)l iin'id, rop-gun guiiii*. — In the fall, when tlio wind blows down 
the loave.s, the boys niako poi>-guns of ash woo<l. 'riioy load them with bark 
which they have chewed, ur else with wild sage (Arleniesia), and tliey shoot at 
one another. The one hit suffers nnu-h pain. 

Dr J. R. Walker^’ describes the popgun under tlie name of ipaho- 
tonpi, and gives the names of the parts as tancan, body; wil)(»j)an, 
ramrod; and iyopuhdi, tlie wadding. The latter, he says, is made by 
chewing the inner bark of the elm, and using it while wet. 

Pig. 1028. Popgun; Omaha Indian.s, Nebraska; from drawing by Mr Francis La Floschc. 


Omaha. Nebraska. 

Mr Francis La Flesclie told the writer in 1803 that Omaha l»oys 
made popguns (figure 1028), balusbi (to push, to crack), of ekler. 
which thej' stop with two wads of nettle filK»r. These Indians were 

* Bulletin of the Free MuBeum of Science and Art, v. ?4, i>. Plilladclphln, inoi. 

^ OameH of Teton Dakota Children. The Amerlcnn Antliropologlst, v. 4, p. a:47. ISJU. 

« Journal of American Folk-Lore, v. la, p. acv, 
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probably accpiaiiited with the popgun before white contact. They 
made them through the Avinter, and in the summer threw them away. 
The following, he said, is the order of the boys’ games: Shinny 
(tabegathe, ball to strike) in spring; throwing sticks and target 
shooting in summer; shinny in the fall; tops, bone sliders, and pop- 
guns in winter. The plum-stone dice game is played at all seasons. 

Bean yii(H)TER 

The implement to which for convenience the name of lx>an shooter 
has been given is a mechanical cxmtrivance not unlikely to have been 
borrowed from the whites, found thus far only in the Southwest and 
on the Northwest coast. 



Flo. 1029. Boan «hcK>tBr; lenffth, 12} inches; Hopi IndiaiiK, Oraibi, Arizona; oat. no. Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

S1I081I0NEAN STO( K 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. 38()26, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Bean shooter (figure 1029), made of a ])iece of cane, 12^ inches in 
length, with a spring, consisting of a bent strip of Avood, the 
ends of Avhich are secured in holes cut in the cane. Collected by 
the Avriter in 1901. 

Mono. Hooker cove, Madera county, California. (Cat. no. 71445, 
Field Columbian Museum.) 

Wooden splint (figure 1030), 10 inches in ienljth, used as a toy for 
flipping mud balls. Collected by Dr J. W. Hudson. 



Flo. KRJO. Stone flipper; length, 10 inohefi; Mono Indians, Madera copnty, California; cat. no. 

71446, Field Columbian Museum. 

WAKASHAN STOCK 

Kwakiutl. Alert bay, Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe writes as follows, describing what he calls the 
figure 4 dart shooter : 

Among the Kwakiutl, of the Nlnipklsh tribe, this is called HEndlEm. In use 
a small stick Is placed across the top of the pliant side pieces and is shot to 
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some little distanoo by pressing on the Irij'jjjer pieoe which is horizontal to the 
figure 4. The figure is held in front of the l»ody with !>oth hands witli the short 
end of the trigger downwards, and the peri)eridi(*iilar stem of tlie 4 horizontally. 
It is frequently used when children are sh'k and small sti<*ks are shot in <llf- 
ferent dlrec*tious to chase away the spirit supiiosed to la* causing the sickness. 
It was used as lately as two years ago at Alert baj\ Sets of four of this instrn* 
inent are employed by grown-up iKsiph* — relatives of the sick. The sti(*ks are 
left lying about after the per forma iu*e, but the guns are burned when dom* with. 
This goes on for four nights in succession. The noise of the two fiexihh* sides 
corning together when tfie stick is ejected is supposed to aid the good work. 
At night the four shooters are left loaded near the .sick child to scare the ghost 
or spirit. They are also usihI as a ganu* l>y ciiildren. 

Makah. Neah bay, Washiiifjtoii. (Free MustMint of Si'ience and 
Art, llniversily of Pennsylvania.) 

Two stone flippers, made of curved ]>ieces of whalebone, one single 
and the other double, recurved. Collected by the writer in IIWO. 
Opitchesaht. Vancouver island, British Columbia. (Cal. no. IV 
A 7117, 71 IH, Berlin Museum fiir Viilkerknnde.) 

Curved splint of whalebone (figure KKU), 1 inches in length. 

The collector, Capt. Samuel Jacobsen, gives the name as tklainayek. 




Fto. lasi. stone flipper; length, 4 incho.s; Opit«*h»‘saht Indians, Vaiii*ouv»-r island, British 
Columbia; cat. no. IV A 7117, 7118, Berlin Museum fiir Vftlkerkunde. 

Fio. 1082. Bean shooter; length, 10 inches; Zufii Indians, Zufii, New Mexico; lat. no. 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 


zi:nian stock 


ZuNi. Zwni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. BnM)klyn Institute Mti- 

seum.) 

Bean shooter (figure 1032), consisting of a tube of wood, with a 
wooden spring; length, 10 inches. 

Collected by the writer in 1903. The name was given as keto 

ananai. 

Cat’s Craolk 


Cat’s cradle is known to all the trila's of whom direct inquiry has 
been made. The Zuni explain it as the netted shield of the War (lods, 
and as taught- to' the latter by their grandmother, the Spidei. Ihe 
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idea seems to underlie the.tradition among the Navalio also that the 
play was taught them by the Spider people. In addition to cat’s 
cradle the Indians have a variety of tricks and amusements with 
string." Charlie Williams, at Neah bay, Washington, described the 
following as a common amusement among the Makah : 

A string Is tltnl about the iieek with a false knot. It is milled tight and 
conies off. This is I’nlhMl tu-a-oss. Tlie string is soiuetimes tied about the toe. 

Tlie writer saw this trick performed ivith many grimaces by an 
old Hhoslioni woman at Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 

Dr Alfred Tozzer descrilxHl the trick of splicing a cut rope in the 
mouth, as seen by him among the Maya at Chichen Itza, Yucatan. 
The rope is arranged as shown in figure lOJW, the point a being con- 
cealed from the audience, who consider the ring an unbroken piece 
of rope, circled twice. The rope is then cut at h and four ends 
shown, a still being concealed from the audience. The two ends 
below 1) are placed in the mouth, but, the string having iKien cut at 
b, a small piece only is left around the longer loop at n, which the 
tongue easily fre<*s from the loop of the main string; the string when 
taken from the mouth thus shows an unbroken surface at as the 
small piece cut at h and running from b to a and back to b is still 
concealed in the mouth. 



Fj«i. 1033. Cord firran^od for trick of BplioinK In tho mouth; Maya IndlaiiBf Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan; crat. no. 2K15, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Mr Dorsi'v descrilies an amusement with string among the Teton 
Dakota under the name of '' String wrapped in and out among the 
fingers,’" etc. 

AUiONQI^IAN .STOCK 

Sauk and Foxes. Tama, Iowa. 

These Indians descrilKnl the game of cat’s cradle to the wi'iter uiuler 
the name of sah-sah-nah-ki-a-ti-wi, parcel. 

ATIIAI'ASCAN STf>CK 

Apache (White Mountain). Arizona. (Gat. no. 3001, Brooklyn 
Institute Museum.) 

The cat’s cradle (figure 1034) figure was collected by the writer 
from a White Mountain Ajiache girl at Albuquerque. She called 
it ikinasthlani. 

® Conflult String FlKurofi and Tricks, by Prof. Alfred C. Haddon. American Anthro- 
polo^ilst, n. 8., V. 6, p. 218, 1003. 
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Hupa. California. 

Mr Pliny Earle Goddard" says: 

The IIupu make several varletlw of cut's cradle. 

Navaho. St Michael, Arizona. (Free Museiim of Science and Art, 
IJnivei-sity of Pennsylvania.) 

The following games of cat's cradle were collected by the writer. 
The figures were made bv a single individual, who used his lips and 
teeth when necessary. I'lie intermediary stages were not considered 
or exhibited. 



Fig. KKM. Cat's omdlo, i-ki-iiaM-thla'-ni; Wliito Moimtaiii Apaoho luilmns, Arl/.ona; fut. uo. 
Brooklyn Instltuto Museum. 

Fig. ltW5. Cat's rradle, atsinlt'lish, liKlitninf;; Navaho Indians, St Mit'hael, Arizona: cjit. no. 

Free Maseuni of Sflenco and Art, Univor.sity of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 1036. Cat's cradle, sfttst>, big star; Navalio Indians, St Michael, Arizona; c at. no. rirn'l'.i, Krt'o 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Peuiisylvaniii. 

Pig. 1007. Cat's cradle, s<V lani, many (group of) stars; Navaho Indians, St Mit-hacl, Arizona; 

cat. no. 22714, Free Museum of Science and Art, University nf Pennsylvania, 

P1G.10U8. Cat's ci*adle, so ah6t8'ii, twin Htai*M; Navaho Indians, St Michael, Arizona; « at. no. 

22715, Free Museum of Schmee and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 1089. Oat’.s cradle, so bide' huloni, horned star.«; Navaho Imlians, St Michael, Arizona; 
cat. no. 22716, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of PiMin-sylvania. 

Cat. no. 22712: atsinlt'^lish, lightning, ligun^ io3.5. 

Cat. no. 22713: sfitso, big .star, figure 1036. 

Cat. no. 22714: so’ laiii, many (group of) shirs, figure lo:-{7. 

Cat. no. 22715: so ah6ts'ii, twin Shu's, figure lo38. 

Cat. no. 22716: .s6 bide’ huloni, horned shirs, figure l(>3!i. 

•Life find Culture of the Iliipa, p. 01, Berkeley, 10(K1. 
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Cat. no. 22717: dil 3 'ehe, Pleiadfts, figure 1040. 

Cat. no. 22718: iniVi alts' Syilaghuti,coj’otes running apart, figure 1041. 



Pig. 1040. 



Fig. imt. 




Pio. 1040. CaVH cradle, dilyehe, Pleiades, Navaho Indians, St Michael, Arizona; cat. no. 28717, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fto. 1041. Cat's cradle, m&'i alts* ayilaKhuli, coyotes running apart; Navaho Indians, St 
Michael, Arizona; cat. no. 22718, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fig. 1042. Cat's cradle, nashja, owl; Navaho Indians, St Michael, Arizona; cat, no. 22719, Free* 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Cat. no. 22719: nashja. owl, figure 1042. 

Cat. no. 22720: t'lish, snake, figure 1043. 

Cat. DO. 22721: nashiii dlch'izhi, horned toad, figure 1044. 
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Cat. no. 22722: tesi.s, poncho, figure 1045. 

Cat. no. 22723: hoghan (hogan), ligur(‘ 1040. 

Cat. no. 22724: (‘bizh jo^’cli, packing (carrying) wood, figure 1047. 



Pi)?. Ift4:l. 



PiK. lf«'^ 



Pi)f. 1(M.V 

Pl«. 1048. Cat'fi uradlo, I'IIhIi, anake; Navalio Indiaim, St Michael, Arizona; rat. no. ;i2720, Fr(‘o 
Muaeum of Science and Art, UniverHity of Pennsylvania. 

Pio. 1044. Oat’s cradle, nashdi dich* Izhi, horned toad; Navaho Indians, St Mirhaol, Arizona; 

cat. no. 82781, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 1046. Cat’s cradle, lesis, pon<*ho; Navaho Indians, St Michael, Arizona; <*.at. no. 2878S, Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Of tho specimens just mentioned, cat. no. 22712, Jighlning, was 
found by the writer in Isleta (figui*e 1064) iiiider the same name, and 
cat. no. 22714, many (group of) stars, at the same place, bnt the name 
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there was not obtained; cat. no. 22715, twin .stars, occurs in Ziiiii as 
lightning (figure lOGO), and cat. no. 22724, packing (carrying) wood, 
also in Zufii (figure 1008). 

The following information about the game was communicated to 
the writer by Kcv. Berard Haile in a personal letter : 

Cat’s fradle owes Its orlirin 1o Ihe Spider people. They, the spiders, who 
iu the Navaho’s belief were human beings, taught them the game for their 



Fig. 1(47. 


Pio. 1(4«. Cat's cradle, hoghun (hogjan); Navaho Indians, Hi Miolmol, Arizona; oat. no. 22738, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. K47, Cat's cradle, chizli .ioyoli, packing (carrying) wotid; Navaho Indians, 8t Micliacl, 
Arizona; cat. no. 22734, Free Museum of St^ienco and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

fimusmneiit. The holy si)iders tniight the Navaho to jday and how to make the 
various figures of stars, snakes, bears, oo^^otos, etr., hut on one condition — they 
were to he played only In winter, fieeause at that season spiders, snakes, etc., 
sleep and do not see them. To play the cat’s cradle at any other time of the 
year would he folly, for certain death l>y lightning, falling from a horse, or 
some other mishap were sure to reach the offender. Otherwise no religious 
uieanliig Is said to attach to tlie game. Even the above Information was only 
extracted with niucli patience and scheming. I may add that one Navaho 
c laimed that the cat’s cradle is a sort of schooling by which the children are 
taught the position of the stars, etc. Though this might be a satisfactory 


cat’s cradkk: ksktmo 
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explnnutioij, It wjih not approved hy tlu* iiiediriiie man from whom 1 oldaineil 
the above. Na’ atio, it Is twistcMl, Is the term for eat's eratile. 

Navaho. Chaeo canyon. New Mexico. 

Cat’s cradle (lijjnre 1048), called carrying wood, chizh joyeli. Figure 
made for (he writer by Dr Alfred Tozzer, who collected the speci- 
men, witli others, among the Navaho in li)01. 

In addition to the above figure, T)r Fozzer furnished IVof. Alfred 
C. Iladdon ® with the following list of cat's cradles, which he collected 
among the Navaho: 

Man. (lenne; sternum with ribs, ai-yit; woman’s bolt, sis: bow, at'-ti; arrow, 
ka ; two liogans, nakl-hogan or ai‘-sa-hoji:an ; sand-painting:: rtjJtinv, ''i>S'Shis rhi ; 
coyote, ma-I ; bird’s nest, a-to ; horneil toad, nu-a-sho-i-di-ebizi ; butterfly, ga-hi- 
ki; star, so-a-hinat'san-ni-I. 



Fia. 1CH8. CrCh cradlo, <’.arrying wimkI; Xavaho Indians, Oliavco rauyon, Now Mexico; cat. no. 
2:^T8H, Free Museum of S^’ionceand Art, rniversity of Pcnnsylviinia. 

The general name for these figures is im-ash-klo, according t(» Mr 'Pozzer. 
The term na signifies a “continnous movement ; ’’ ash is “ 1,” and klo is the root 
word of “weaving.” rerhai)s “contiinious wt»avlng” would l>e a fair transla- 
tion of the Navaho word. 

Professor Iliiddou gives diroeiions for innking llie iiogan. two 
logans, and carrying wood, many (groiij) of) stars, owl, and light- 
ling, and illustrates the perfected figure of each. 

Tset8at;t. Portland, British Cohiinhia. 

Dr Franz Boas* mentions their playing tlu* game of cats cradle. 


RSlvI-MAl A.N STOI K 

Eskimo (Centrai.). Frohishcr bay, Baflin laud, Kranklin. 

Capt. Charles F, Hall '■ .says: 

The lunult Hwlal life Is simple and cheerful. They have a variety of Raines 
of their own. lu one of these tlu*y use a nninlHT of Wits of ivory, made in the 

“String Figures .‘ind Tricks. American .\nthnuH>loglst. n. s., v. Ti. p. li’Jo. iDo.'i. 
*Hcporl of the SIxty-flflh Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, p. 508, London. 1S05. 

“Arctic Researches, p. 570, New York, 1800. 
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form of (luc'kH, oto., suc-h as Sampson’s wife gave me, ns Just mentioned. In 
another, a simple string is used In a variety of Intricate ways, now representing 
a tuktoo, now a whale, now a walrus, now a seal, being arranged upon the 
lingers in a way bearing a general resemblance to the game known to us as 
“cat’s cradle.” The people were very quick In learning of me to jday chess, 
checkers, and dominoes. 

Eskimo (Central). Cumberland sound, Baffin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas ® says : 

The women are particularly fond of making figures out of a loop, a game simi- 
lar to our cat’s cradle (ajarorpoq). They are. however, much more clever than 
we in handling the thong, and have a great variety of forms, some of which are 





Fio. 1049 a, r. Cat’s cradle; </, deer; hare; r, hills and ponds; Central Eskimo, Cumber- 
land sound, Bailiii laud, Franklin; from Boas. 

M 

represented In figure 1041). For example, I siiall describe the method of making 
the device representing a deer f figure 1041>tfl. Wind the loop over lx>th bands, 
passing it over the backs of the thumbs inside the palms and outside the fourth 
fingers. Take the string from the palm of the right hand with the first finger 
of the left, and vlc^e versa. The first finger of the right hand moves over all 
the parts of the thong lying on the first and fourth fingers of the right hand 
and passes through the loop formed by thongs on the thumb of the right hand; 
then it moves back over tbe foremost thong and takes It up, while the thumb 
lets go the loop. The first finger moves downward before the thongs lying on 
the fourth finger and c^omes up In front of all the thongs. The thumb Is placed 
into the loops hanging on the first finger and the loop hanging on tbe first finger 
of the left fmnd is drawn through both and hung again over the same finger. 


• The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 560, 1888. 
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The thumb and first finder of tlie right and the thumb of the left hand let go 
their loops. The whole Is then drawn tight. 

In addition to the above, Doctor Boas® illustrates two other cat’s 
cradles from this locality, one called amaroqdjung, wolf (figure 
1050a), and the other ussuqdjung (figure 1050?;), and he describes 
the manner in which all are made. 


i 



Fig. 1061. 

Fio. 1050 a, b. Cat’s cradle; «, amaroqdjung, wolf; h, uwuqdjung; Central Enkimo, C?uniber' 
land sound, Baffin land, Franklin; from Boas. 

Fio. 1051 a, 6, r. Cat's cradle; fox, raven, polar Iwar; Ita Eskimo, Smith sound, (Iroonlsnd; 
cat. no. WV. Al. Ak. American Museum of Natural History: from Kroeber. 


Eskimo (Ita). Smith .sound, Greenland. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber » figures the following cat’s cradles; Fox (figure 
1051a), raven (figure 10516), polar bear (figure 1051c). narwhal 
(figure 1052a), hare (figure 10.526). and walrus head (figure lOiS'ic). 


•Internationales Archlv fflr Ethnographle. v. 1. p. 2SS. r.plden. ***””• 

* Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History. 1-. p. *•» o , 


New 


York. 


1800. 


24 «TH— 05 M 


[9 
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KERE8AN STOCK 


Kerbs. Acoma, New Mexico. 

An Acoma Indian at Zuni named James H. Miller gave the name 
of cat’s cradle as napainet. 



Fig. 1058. Fig. 1068. 


Fio. 1062 a, 6, c. CaVB cradle; narwhal, hare, walrus head; Ita Eskimo, Smith scmnd, Green- 
land; cat. no. iTAf pVii rfVi, American Museum of Natural History; from Kroober. 

Fio. 1050. Cat’s cradle, chicken foot; Korea Indians, Oochiti, New Mexico; cat. no. 4979, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. 

Cochiti, New Mexico. (Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 

The following cat’s cradles were collected by the writer in 1904 
from Francisco Chaves (Kogit), a Keres boy from Cochiti, at St 
Michael, Arizona: 

Cat. no. 4979 : spinakaiyaka, chicken foot, figure 1063. 

Cat. no. 4980: polaka, butterfly, figure 10.64. , 

Cat. no. 4981 : wisdyakka, bow, figure 1055. 

Cat. no. 4982 : sjominakka, bat, figure 1056. 

He gave the name as kokominnaoowishiyan, string playing; koko- 
min, string. 
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PoMO. Ukiah, California. (Cat. no. 3000, Brooklyn In.stitute Mu- 
seum.) 



Fig. 1066. 


Fio. 1054. Cat's cradle, butterfly; Keros Indians. New Moxirf>; rat. no. 40W>, Brooklyn 

Institute Museum. 

Pro. 1065. Cat's cradle, bow; Keros Indians, Cochiii, New Mexiro; cat. no. 4Wl. Brooklyn Insti- 

tute Museum. 

Pro. 1056. Cat's cradle, bat; Keres Indians, ('ochiti. New Mexico; cat. no. 40ft2. Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Museum. 

This cat’s cradle (figure 1057) wa.s collected by the writer from u 
Pomo Indian man at Albuquerque. He gave the general name of the 
amusement as datidatu, tangled up, and of this figure as tsudium, 
hununing bird. 
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MAYAN STOCK 


Maya. Chichen Itza, Yucatan. (Cat. no. 2813, 2814, Brooklyn 
Institute Museum. ) 

Dr Alfred Tozzer has furnished the writer two cat’s cradles 
from this trilie. One (figure 1058) is called a chicken’s foot. A is 
held on the little finger, B on the middle finger, and C on the thumb. 



Fm, Cat's tHudium, humminfir bird; Porno Indiana, Ukiah 

Brooklyn Institute Museum. ’ 


California: eat. no. anOO, 


Pio. 10B8. Cat’s cradle, cliUcen’a foot; Maya Indians, Yucatan: 
Museum. 


oat. no. 8818, Brooklyn Institute 


In another (figure 1069) A is held in the mouth of the operator and 
D m the hand of an assisting person. B and C, held in each hand 
by the operator, are pulled outward from the center as D approaches 
the center. The operation is called sawing wood. 


SALISHAN STOCK 

Clallam. Washington. 

A Clallam boy, John Kaub, described this tribe as playing cat’s 

cradle, which they call tskusli skutsisen. * 
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Shcswap, Kamloops, British Columbia. 
Dr Franz Boas » says : 

Children and women play out's cradle. 


Skokomism. British Columbia. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout*' says these Indians were actjuainted with 
qauwilts, or the cat’s cradle game. 



Pio. Kino, tiftt's cradle, miwina wood: Maya Indians. Yucatan; cat, in>, 2814. Bristlilyn Institute 

Museum. 

SoNOisH. British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas ® says : 

Howauft'latcls, the gniiie of caf.s cradle.— A Brent variety of fjBures art* made. 
Only one person Is retiulred to make these figures. Sometimes the teeth must 
help in making them. 


Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamuk). British Ctdumbia. 

Mr James Teit ** says : 

Many children’s games were played by the smaller boys and girls. " Cat s 
cradle" was one of these I figure KKiOl. .Strings were fi.xed on the fingers in 


-Second Oeneral Report on the Indians of British Columbia. »rport of the aiitleth 
Meeting of the BrltUh Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 041 

‘Notes on the Sk'qft'mic of British Columbia. Report of the Seventieth Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 488. I.ondon, l.m 

•Second General Report on the Indians of British Columbia. . 

Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 571, I.oDdon, ISttl. 

• The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, whole series, v. 2, p. 281, New York, 1000. 
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different ways, so as to present many forms, such as the ** beaver,” the ** deer,” 
the ” buckskin,'* the ” conical lodge,” the ” women’s house,” the ” man stealing 
wood.” etc. 




Fifir. uwn. 



Fig. 1060. Cat's cradle; a, dressing a skin; h, pitching a tent; Thompson Indians, British Colum- 
bia; from sketches by Harlan I. Smith. 

Pig. lOGl. Cat's cradle; Tigtia Indians, Isleta, New Mexico; wt. no. 22729, Free Museum of 
B<-denc 0 and Art, Unireraity of Pennsylvania. 


The figure called pitching a tent is found in Zuni, under the name 
of brush house (figiu’e 1070). 


SH08H0NEAN STOCK 

How. Walpi, Arizona. 

The Indians at the First Hopi movsa informed the writer, in 1905, 
that they knew a number of cat’s cradles aind called them all ma-mal- 
lac-bi. 

TANOAN STOCK . 

Tewa. Hano, Arizona. (Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 

The following cat’s cradles were collected by the writer in 1905 : 
Cat. no. 7129, bo-tan-la. 

Cat. no. 7130, a-gai-yo-sin-i. 


OULINl 


cat's cuadle: tiova 
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Ti«i;a. Isleta, New Mexico. (Free Museiiiu of Science and Avl, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 

The following cat's cradles were collected by the writer at Isleta 
in 1902: 

Cat. no. 22729, figure lOOl. 

Cat. no. 227;50. pakuln, star, figure 1002. 

C3at. no. 22731, figure 1003. 

(^at. no. 22732, vopiridai, lightning, figure 10t)4. 

The only name my informant co«dd givt* for the amusement wras 
thlu, string. He did not know names for afl the figures he was 
able to make. 



Fio. 1088, Cat’s cradle, jiakula, star; Tigua Indians, Islota, Nt^w Mexli'o; <*at. no. Kroo 

Mu9eum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

PlO. 1063. Cat’s cradle; Tigua Indians, Islota, New Mexico; cat. no. 82731, Free Miisoiiin of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

PlO. 1064. Cat's cradle, vopiridai, lightning; Tigua Indians, Isleta, Now Me.xico; cat. no. 227;i2, 
Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Ponusylvania. 

Cat. no. 22731 occurs among the Navaho as many (group of) stars 
(figure 1037), and cat. no. 22732 as lightning (figure 1035). 
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WAKA8HAX 81X>CK 

Makah. Neah bay, Washington. 

Charlie Williams de.scribed the Makah as playing cat’s cradle under 
(he name of howwntsoksh. 

The figures corresponded wi(h those of our common child’s play. 
The first ho called bow, bistati; the Second, devilfish, tiththupe. 
Another figure was the frog, wachit. Girls ajid boys play. 



fik- ](«». 


Pio. 1066, Cat's cradle, hpaish, mealint; etone; Maricopa Indians, Arizona; cat. no. IKttl, Brook* 
lyn Institute Museum. 

Fia. 1066. Cat's cradle, kpaitch, turtle; Maricopa Indians, Arizona; cat. no. Brooklyn Insti- 

tute Museum. 

YFMAN STOCK 

Mabicofa. Arizona. (Brooklyn Institute Museum.) 

The following cat’s cradles were collected for the writer by Mr 
Louis L. Meeker : 

Cat. no. 2921: hpaish, mealing stone (figure 1065). 

Cat. no. 2922: kpaitch, turtle (figure 1066). 


CULIN] 


cat’s cradlk: zuSi 
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ZCNIAN STOCK 

ZcNi. Zufii, New Mexico. (Free*. Museum of Science and Art, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 



■ FiK. I(lfl9. 

Fio. 1007. Cat's cradle, pichowainai, netted shield; Ziiiii Indiaws, Zuhi, Now Mexico; i-at. iio. 

S86(H, Free HiUM^nm of and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio. 1068. Cat's cradle, plshkappoa pichowainal, netted shield; Zufii Indians, Zuftl, New Mexico; 

cat. 1 ^ 0 . 239005, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Peunsylvanla. 

Fia. 1009. Cat's cradle, pichowai wailolo, lightning; Zuhi Indians, ZufSi, New Mexico; cat. n<». 
89008, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following cat’s cradles were collected by the writer in Zuni in 
1902: 

Cat. no. 22604: pichowainai, nettdd shield (figure 1067). 

Cat. no. 22^5: pishkappoa pichowainai, netted shield (figure 1068). 
Cat. no. 22606 : pichowai wailolo, lightning (figure 1069). 
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Cat. no. 2*2607 : pichowai hainptmnai, brusK house (figiu*e 1070). 

(^at. no. 2*2608 : pichowai hampunnai, brush house (figure 1071). 

Cat. no. 22609 : tslenipistonui pichowainai, top crossbeam of ladder 
(figure 1072). 



Pig. 1071!. 


Fio. 1070. Cat'fl cradle, pichowai hampunnai, brush house; Zuili Indians, Zuhi, New Mexico; 

cat. n<». 23007, Free Museutr. of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fio.lOii. Cat's cradle, pichowai hampunnai, brush house; Zuhi Indians, Zufil, New Mexico: 

cat. no. 22808, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fiu. 1072. Oat's cradle, tslempistonal pichowainai, top crossbeam of ladder; Zufii Indians, Zufii, 
New Mexico; cat. no, 23809, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 


C0LIN] 


oat’s oradlk: zuSIi 
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Cat. no. 22610 : pichowai atslonononai, sling (figure 1073). 

Cat. no. 22605 occurs among the Navaho as {)acking (carrying) wood 
(figure 1047), and cat. no. 22606 as twin stars (figure 1038). 



Pio. 1073. Cat's cradloy pichowai atslonononai, sling; Zuiil Indians, Nttw Mexico: cat. no. 

2^10, Free Museum of Stdenco and Art, Univeraity of Pennsylvania. 

My informant in Zuni stated that the cat's cradle was called 
pichowainui or pishkappoa, tlie netted sliield, figiuvs 1067 and 1068, 
actually representing this shield, which was supposed to have been 
carried by the War God. The idea is borrowed from the spider web, 
and cat’s cradle was taught to the little boys, the twin War Gods, by 
their mother, the Spider Woman, for their amusement. 



(INOLASSIFIEI) GAMES 


Into this category of imclassified games, arranged by stocks, have 
been put the miscellaneous games of which but a single record exists, 
and which, with the information now' at hand, can not l)e assigned to a 
place in any of the preceding series, nor yet regarded as of foreign 
origin. It will bo seen that these games are few in number and of 
' little apparent significance. One, the Clatsop game descrilx^d by 
Lewis and Clark, may lx* the guessing game jjlayed with wooden 
disks, imperfectly de-scriln'd. 


AUJOXQI IAN STOCK 

Ilunois. Illinois, 

Joutel says : ® 

A good number of presents still remaining, they divide themselves Into sev- 
eral lots, and play at a game, called of the stick, to give them to the winner. 
That game Is plnye<i, taking a stout stick, very smooth and grense<l, that It may 
be harder to hold It fast. One of the elders throws the stick us far as he can ; 
the young men run after It. snatt-h it from each other, and at last he who 
remains ijossessed of It has the tirst lot. The sthtk Is then thrown again : he 
who keeps It then has the second lot, and so on to the end. The women whose 
husbands have bt'on slain lii war often |)erforni the same tvremony and treat 
the singers and dancers whom they have before Invited. 

ATHAPASCAN .STOCK 


Navaho. St Michael, Arizona. 

Rev, Berard Haile describes the following game in a letter: 

Tsin beedzit, the gnsat game of the I'lartli-winner. The T-xrth-winner, Ni’- 
nahuiibt’i, plays with the gambler, who lays a wager that he can outdo the 
Earth-winner in strength. A test Is made by placing a iwle C Inches In diameter 
in the ground about 2 feet deep. The iH)le is .‘ibout 8 feet In height, and the 
gambler pushes It over on a nm. The Earth-winner thus loses the game. In 
consequence of this event, the Navaho. out of respect for their great teacher of 
games, who. thc.v say, <’anie from Mexico, do not piny this game. 


Takitixi. Stuart lake. British Columbia. 
The Reverend Father A. (i. Moru-e » says : 


Te’ko* is another pastime which is somewhat childish in character. In most 
cases It Is played by the fireside in the camp hslge during the long winter even- 
ings. Its necessary aceompanlments [figure 10741 are a blunt-liended slick and 
two small, thin, and springy hoards firmly driven in the ground. » t»e e lo.se by <>ach 


■Historical Journal of Monsieur I,« SallVs l-asl VoyuKe to Discover the Rh-er Mlssl.s 
■tppt. Prench'8 Historical Collections of Ix.iiislann. v. I. p. I««. ^ ' 

■Notes on the Weatern DCnes. Transactions of the ( anadlan Institute, v. •». i>. 11-. 

Toronto, 1805. 
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player. The two opposite parties sit facing each other and throw the td’ko* 
against the little board on the other side, upon hitting which it rebounds to the 
knees ef the siiecessfuf player, who is then entitled to rea>innience and continue 
as long as luck favors him. Failing to get at the mark, the te*ko* is handed to 
the other partner. The numticr of points obtained indicates the winner. The 
old men profess to be ignorant of that game, which is probably adventitious 
among our Indians. 

CIIINOOKAN STOCK 

Clatsop. Month of Coliiinbia river, Oregon. 

Lewis and Clark" describe the following game: 

Two pins are placed on the floor, about the distance of a foot from each other, 
and a small hole is made between them. The players then go about 10 feet 
from the hole, into which they try to roll a small piece resembling the men used 
in draughts; If they su<‘c*eed in putting it into the hole, they win the stake: If 
the piece rolls l)etween the pins, but does not go into the hole, nothing is won or 
lost ; but the wager is wholly lost if the checker rolls outside the pins. 



Fio. 1074. Impleroents for to’ko*; TakulU IndianH, British Columbia; from Mprice. 

E8K1MAUAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Central). Ciuiiberland sound, Baffin land, Franklin. 

Dr Franz Boas ^ says: 

The saketan resembles a roulette. A leather cup with a rounded bottom and 
a nozzle is placed on a board and turned round. When it stops the nozzle points 
to the winner. At present a tin cup fastened with a nail to a board is used for 
the same purix>so [flgure 1075]. 

Their way of managing the gain and loss Is very curious. The first winner 
in the game must go to his hut and fetch anything he likes as a stake for the 
next winner, who, in turn receives it, but has to bring a new stake, In place of 
this, from his hut. Thus the only one who loses anything is the first winner of 
the game, while the only one who wins anything Is the last winner. 

Again, of the Eskimo of the west coast of Hudson bay, Doctor 
Boas says : 

Women gamble with a musk-ox dipper, which is turned swiftly around. The 
person away from whom the handle points wins the stake, and has to place a 
stake In her turn. 


^ History of the Expedition under the Command of T..ewia and Clark, v. 2, p. 784, New 
Vork, 1893. 

^The Central Eskimo. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 568, 1888. 
Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, v. 16, p. 110, New York, 1901. 
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This game correspoiuls in general prineiplo with roulette, or rather 
with the spinning arrow. 

Eskimo (CENTKAn: Aivilirmiut and Ktnipetu). West eoast of 
Hudson bay, Keewatin. (Cat. no. American Museum 

of Natural History.) 

Dr Franz Boas ® says : 

Small hoops of whalebone (terkiituk) are joined crosswise fti^ciire 1(»70]. 
Then they are placed on the ice or hard snow when the wind is blowinj^. The 
young men run to catch them. 

A similar game is mentioned hy Ucv. J. Owen Dorsey among the 
Teton Dakota (sec p. 715). 



FiK. 11175. 


Fi^. ia7r>. 



Pig. 1075, BSkot&n, or roulette; < Central Eskimo, Cumberland sound, Baffin land, Franklin; 

ciat. no. TV A 6854, Museum fttr Vdlkerkunde; from Boas. 

Pig. 1076. Whalebone hoops; diameter, 81 Central Eskimo (Aivilirmiut and Kinipetu), 

west coast of Hudson l>ay, Keewatin; t*at. n<>. American Museum of Natural Histf»ry. 


West coast of Hudson bay, Keewatin. (Cat. no. 

American Museum of Natural History.) 

Dr Franz Boas ** says : 

Boys play hunting seals [figure 1077 1. Kaeh of them lias a small hariioon 
and a numlier of pieces of seal-skin with many holes. Each pic»ce of skin repre- 
sents a seal. Each of the hoys also has u hip-lxine of a seal. Then one hoy 
moves a piece of skin which reiiresents a seal under the hole in the hip-lwino, 
which latter reiiresents the blowing- hole In the Ice. While moving the piece of 
skin about under the bone, the boys blow like seals. Whoever catches with the 
little harpoon the piece of skin In one of the holes retains It, and the boy who 
catches the last of the pieces of skin goes on in turn with his seals. Tlie little 
harpoons are made by the fathers of the boys, the pieces of skin are prepared 
by their mothers. 


MAYAN SlXKUi 

Maya. Yucatan. 

Dr Alfred Tozzer describes the following game: 

Wftk pel pul, to throw six, is played with six sticks [figure 1078] made of any 
kind of wood, which has branehes directly opiuislte each other. They each rest 


•Eflkimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, v. 15, p. Ill, New York. 1001. 

* In a letter to the writer, November 7, 1908, 
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on the large end, and each has marks on the upper part running from 1 to 6, 
which show the count The one with six notches is placed in the middle, and 
the others in a circle around it Rocks, cocoa beans, or money are then thrown 
in an endeavor to knock down as many as possible. 

SKITTAGBTAN STOCK 

Haida (Kaigani). Prince of Wale^s island, Alaska. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe describes the following game under the name 
of kwai indao : 

A set of 40 or 5(^ sticks, representing ten different numbers, are placed in a 
row. The players alternately try to repeat from memory, blindfold, the order in 
which these ten numbers run. 

The same collector describes also the following game: 

Twenty or forty small sticks, (5 inches long, are taken in the palm, thrown up 
in the air, and caught on back of hand. They are then thrown up again, if any 
are caught, and if possible an odd number caught in the palm. If an odd num- 
ber— one, three, five, or seven — be so caught, one stick is kept by the player, who 


A 

A 

Fig. 1077. Fig. 1078. 

Fio. 1077. GHune of sealiiig; length of harpoon, ISf inches; Central Bsklmo, Wf3St coast of Hud- 
son bay, Keewatin; oat. no. American Museum of Natural History. 

Fig. 1078. Stick for wftk pel pul; Maya Indians, Yucatan; from sketch by Dr Alfred Tozser. 

tries again. If none or an even number be caught, the opposite player takes his 
turn. He who takes the last stick wins all his opiK>nent*s sticks and takes them 
all up and goes on as before. Boys or girls play. The game is called h&l bar 
Jao, turn around game.” 

WAKAHHAN STOCK 

KwakiutIi. Nawiti, British Columbia. (Cat. no. 86860, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Two flat slats (figure 1079), 1| inches wide at top, and 15^ and 21 
inches long, the lower ends sharpened to a point. Two flat slats, 
1^ inches wide at top and 18 inches long, with transverse white 
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lines across the fiat sides at top, and lower part cut round to form 
a liandle. 

Two wooden darts, with blunt heads, 35 and 38 inches in length, one 
with a rattle in the handle end. 

Collected in 1904 by Dr C. F. New(»()iube, who describes the game 
as follows: 

The flat piece is set flrmly in tlie ground at an inclination from the player to 
form a kind of apringboard. The players stand at nlx)ut 10 feet from the board 
and throw the darts at it. The game is to catch thc‘ dart on tlie rebound as 
many times as possible, and he who first catches it ten times, not necessarily 
without an intervening miss, is the winner. No (‘ounters are useii. I'his game 
is only played in the fall, whtm drying salmon. The game is k’lemgua, the dart 
kTemgwadu, ajiid the spring klemgwa’yas. 



Fig. 1070. 


Fio. 1079, Slats for k’lemgua; lengths of slats, 15t and 2] Inches; Kwakiutl Indians, British 
Columbia ; cat. no. 85B50, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fio. 1080. Sticks for mena (stopping-breath game); length, (b inches; Kwakiutl Indians, British 
Columbia; cat. no. 85K57, Field Columbian Museum. 

Kwakiutl. Nawiti, British Columbia. (Cat. uo. 85867, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Bundle of forty sticks (figure 1080), OJ inches in length. 1'he.se were 
collected in 1904 by Dr C. F. NcwcoiiiIms who describes them as 
used in a game called menu. 

The sticks arc laid in two parallel rows of twenty each, ami one i>layer tries 
to pick up ns many sticks as possible and make two other similar rows while the 
other player stops his breath by holding his nose and mouth. It Is played by men 
and boys, by two or more players la turns. The <*ouiiters are called meiiasu. 

Nawiti, British Columbia. (Cal. uo. 85850, Field Columbian 

Museum.) 

Bundle of forty sticks, 0 iiurhes in length. 

The.se were collected in 1904 by Dr C. F. Newcombe, wdio Ucscribes 
them as follows : 

These sticks — the same as used in mena, are also employed in a counting 
game. The bundle of forty Is arranged In bunches of from one to live, placed 
In any order in one or two lines. One player tries to commit to memory tlie 
number of sticks in each buncli in their order from left to right, and then turns 
around, and with his hack to the sticks calls the number after the watclicr says 
ginits? or “how many?” If correct, each bunch ctirrectly named is put in one 
place, but if wrong, In another. The sticks are tlic unit for scoring, lie who 
gets the greatest number of sticks wins. The game Is called ginits, and the 
sticks glnitsadu. 

24 ETH — U5 M 50 
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KwAKiUTii. Nawiti, British Columbia. (Cat. no. 853.5.5, Field 
Columbian Museum.) 

Ring of whalebone (figure 1081), inches in diameter, supported 
on a stick in a horizontal position, and twenty-four unpainted 
sticks, 8:] inches in length. 

Collected in 1904 by Dr C. F. Newcombe, who describes them as 
used in a game called quaquatsewa'iu. 

The players drop the sticks held in one hand through the ring, to see who 
can get the highest nuintier through. This is done with the eyes open, blind- 
folded, and blindfohled after turning round. 


l‘l 

, 1 ! 


Ill 




Fig . lOH] , ,Sti<*vk-dropping game; length of sticks, 8) inches; diameter of ring, Sit inches; K wakiuti 

Indians, Bntish (lolnmhiH; cat. no. 85355, Field Columbian Museum. 

Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

Dr Franz Boas® descrilws a game like the first in this series: 

Trs'inkoilyii. — A stick, about 8 feed long, with a knob at its end, is thrown 
against an elastic board which is placed upright at some distance. Tf the stick 
rebounds and Is caught, the player gains 4 points. If it rebounds to more than 
half the distance from the player to the board, he gains 1 point. If It falls 
down nearer the board than one-half the distance, or when the Innird is missed, 
the player does not gain any ixilnt. The two players throw alternately. Each 
has 10 counters. When one of them gains all the counters, he is the winner of the 
stake. When the stick falls down so that the end opposite the knob rests on the 
board, the throw counts 10 {loints. 

Another game he mentions ns follows: ^ 

T*6'nk*oayu, or carrying a heavy stone on the shoulder to test the strength of 
those who participate in the game. 


« Sixth Report on the IndlaiiR of British Columbia. Report of the Sixty-sixth Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 078, London, 1806. 

» Ibid. 
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ZCNIAN STOCK 

ZcNi. Ziiiii. New Mexico. (Cat. no. 30(>;j, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Two riuKs (fitnire lOS-i), made of twig, one inches in diameter, 
wrapped with green and idue yarn in alternate quarters, and the 
other, tHj inches in diameter, wrapped with plain white cord. 
C-ollected by the writer in 1!)()3. 

Boys play. The large ring is thrown down, and the. olqect of the 
game is to toss the small ring so that it w’ill fall within the largt* one. 
The rings are called tsi-ko-nai. 


Kitf 




Fl<*. lUHJi. King game; diameter of largt' ring, .’M inolie.s; Zuni Indians, Zuni, Nonv Moxict); <-itt. 
no. a()03, Brooklyn InstitntAi Mu.sonrn. 

Pia. KWJj. ImpleinontM for “horns kill,” (►r “killing the rabbit;" Zuni Indians, Zuiil, New 
Mexico; from Mrs Sb*venson. 

Zuni, Now Mexico. 

Mrs Matildn C\)xc Stevenson" tieseribes n ^anu‘ ealled saithlii- 
tawe, horns kill, or killing the rabbit: 

81x ffoaMiorns | figure iySo| jire placed in line on tho ground an cfpial dis- 
tanee apart, and the players siainl some rods away. 'TIm* game is liegun by a 
player starting to run and tlirowiiig a rahhit-stlck toward tlie liorns. He is 
entitled to as many horns as he strikes, and may continue to throw the stick as 
long ns be is suceessfiil in striking a liorn : but when he fails to strike one. 
another plays, 'riie one who strikes tlM» largest niiml>er of liorns wins the game. 

•* ZiiAl (iumos. American Anthropologist, n. s,, v. 5, p. 480, 1003. 




(iAMES DERIVED FROM EUROPEANS 


It is obvious that tlion* has boon steady niotliHcation of old Indian 
enstoms under the influenee of the whites, and that the Indians have 
absorbed Kuro}iean ideas, inany of whi(;h havt‘ in time become difli- 
cult of recofi^nition as foreij^n in origin. Th(‘se facts are true to a 
certain extent of tlieir c;aines. An excellent example of incorporation 
is found in the \avaho game of baseball. In spite of tribal tradi- 
tions, it appears that the Navaho learned the game froui the whites 
wh(*n they were imprisoned at the liosque Hedondo after IH(W. I'he 
following account of the game was furnished the writer by Hev. 
Berard Haile, of St Michael, Arizona: 

Aqejrtlyeill, Itiin amuiid hall. — This j^aine is not played at present in Its orig- 
inal form, l)ut was (piite frecpiently played fifteen or twenty years aRo. The 
ball, job WHS made, before rag time, of the bark of a shrub called azhi’ (bark) 
or awe ts'rd, baby’s cradh*. which owes its name to the fact that It was ns(‘d for 
lasldiiig in <*radles. This hark was c<)vere<l with the hide of deer. gt>at, horse, or 
any animal whicli can be eaten by the Navaho with Impunity, Therefore 
bear, coyote, or dog hides wouUl iiot he allowetl as a covering for the ball. 'Phere 
were two halves to the cover, which were sewed together in the c*enter with the 
sinews of deer or buckskin strips. The hall is tlM‘ sign of the evil-spiril wind, and 
therefore must disapi^ear ns soon as vegetation hegins and until after the Imrvest. 
The stick, or hat, he-akali, something to strike with, was an oak stick of this 
shai.)e : J. Oak is hard and has great resisting iM)wer, and is iise<l in nearly all the 
Navaho religious ceremonies. Though I have no authority for it, I am inclined 
to believe it is used to signify the power of iJodhead. The curvature of one enil 
of the bat is made by placing the stick in hot ashes, and then bending in the forks 
of another twig. In shinny tlie reversed stick r* is used. In this game the 
hatter takes hold of the curved end and strikes the hsill with the thin end, which 
is alsmt of the thickness of the middle finger. In shinny, lioweviU’, he hold.s the 
thin end and strikes the hall with the knotty end of the stick. 

The terms of the game and the tx)ints lo he scored hy the winning side having 
been ugrecsl upon, the players line up in al)out the position of the subjoined 
diagram I figure 10S4|. 

I have given the four bases the names of east, stmth, etc., although they are 
not thus called hy the Navaho, They have a name tor east, meaning the iirst 
pla<‘e to run to, 'a ml for north, na'llyed, run is finishetl. 

The pitchers are called atch'i'mialnib throws toward him; for the other 
players there are no names. The pil<*h£*i* may throw Jjigh or low, and the hatter 
may strike at the ball from either dire<*tion; tlna-e may also he two or tiiree 
batters at the bat at one time, and a batter may he allowed to retire after two 
or three strike's and take iii) the hat at another more opi)ortune time. 'Phe 
fourth strike ixmiptds the batter lo run for first base, as also when he bits the 
ball, fair or foul, fly or grounder. Once on the base he is safe until he leaves 

789 
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it though he may lead off, or until another batsman hits the ball. The runner 
and his side (one out Is Hulliciont) are retired if the runner is touched or hit 
with the ball by the enemy, either before reaching first base or while he is mak- 
ing for any of the other points. The chase thus t)econies interesting. Any- 
thing and everything is allowed to the runner to evade being touched by the 
ball ; he may describe a circle, dodge, Jump, or knock the ball out of his enemy’s 
hand to reach his base. Making the circuit scores one point, and whichever 
side scores most runs, or the number of runs agreed upon, is the winner. 

This is another of the Great Earth-winner’s games. Being challenged by his 
Indian followers or companions, they gradually learned tlie games from him : 
they staked him for his wife, cheated him, and he lost; whereupon llie Indians 
dis|X)rsed and played his games In their newly acniilved countries. 

FIELDERS 

8. W 

□ □ 


FIELDERS 


PITCHER N^aoxCATCHER^FACES E 
• SATTER FACES E 
• PITCHER N« I, FACES W. 


FIELDERS 


Q I eAse 

e. 



FIELDERS 

Fig, im. 



Fig. 10S5. 



Pig. 1086. 


Fig. 1064. BaU field; Navaho Indians, Bt Michaol, Arizona; from sketch by Rev. Berard TIaile. 
Fro. 1085. Ball; diamotor, inchtss; Thompson Indians, British Columbia; cat. no. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; from Teit. 

Fio. 1086. Bat; length, 24t Inches; Thompson Indians, British Columbia; rmt. no. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; from Teit. 


In the same category I would place the similar ball game of the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia, described, by Mr James 
Teit,“ who says; 

Formerly a favorite pastime was playing ball. The ball used was a kind of 
knot found on flr-trees. The knot la nicely rounded off, and aometimea covered 


■The TbompBon Indien, of British Colvnibla. Memoirs of the American Mnseum of 
Natural History, whole series, v. 2, p. 277, New York, 1900. 
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with buckskin. Other Imlls were of stone, or of deerskin stuffed with vegetable 
uinterlal I figure 1085]. 'I'here were two wa.vs of pla.vltig It. 

One way was quite similar to that of “ rounders.” The bat used In this game 
w'as ft short straight stick, about 4 incbes wide at one end (figure lOtkil. Each 
side took turns In butting. Four stones were placed about 20 yards apart, in 
the form of a square. These were callwl “ houses.” The man who hehl the but 
was bowksl to by a man of the oiqiosite parly, who sbaxl about In the center 
of the ring. If the batter mlssetl the ball, his phue was immediately taken by 
the iie.vt man of his party. If he struck the ball with his bat. be Immetllately 
dropiied the latter, and ran to the first house, or the sectmd If he ixiuld manage 
it. The object of tin; opimsite party was to catch the ball ns (pib'kly ns possible, 
and strike the man with it while he was rnnning from one house to the other, 
thereby knocking him out of the game, if the man managed to get back to his 
stnrtlng-iK)lnt, he was allowed another chance to bat. The game Is still fre- 
quently played by the young men. 

I have made no mention of playing cards, which are widely tistnl, 
games being played either with cards inirc'hased from the traders, or 
with native copies more or less olostdy resembling them. The ten flat 
pieces of cedar bark (plate .v.xi, cat. no. 11217, United States Na- 
tional Museum) collected by Maj. J. W. Powell from the. Uinkaret 
in northern Arizona, which were figured as dice in the writer’s paper 
on Che.ss and Playing (^ard.s. proved on compari.sou to Ik* cojfies 
of jilaying cards. 'I'lie games played by the Indian with cards are 
easily recognizable as common Spanish and American games. 

The remaining games which 1 am able to identify as of Kui’op<'an 
origin may lie included in a single cla.ss — games played on boards of 
diagrams, like merils. 'Pliey may Im* regarded as games of skill and 
calculation, a kind of game which <»therwise appears to lx*, entirely 
lacking. 

AUnONQl JAN sro( K 


Crek and Chii’PEWA. Muskowjx'tuug reserve. Qu’appelle. Assini- 
boia. (Cat. no. (>11)14, Kield Columbian Museum.) 

Board and men (figure 1087), the lx>ard 1» inches square, with cross 
diagram with holes in which the tueu— small green (fainted (fcgs, 
w’ith one larger one — are inserte<l. 

Thev were collected by Mr J. A. Mitchell, who (le.scribes the ganjc 
under the name of musinaykahwhaninetowaywiu : 

This game Is pinyetl by two iiersons, otie pbiying the king piece or oke-niow, 
against his op 4 >onenfs thirteen pawns. Moves cun be inutlc In uuy ilirecllou by 
any of the pieces, provided the llm*s of the dlugrum ure followed. 

The king has the iM>wer to take the op|H*slug pieces and can take as many 
pieces in one move as are left unproteetefl, hut only folhmh.g the lines of the 
board. The pawns have no power to take the king, but endeavor so to pre.ss It 
as finally to ehe<*kmate. The king Is t.*< l.ni.-all.v known as muslnay-k..h.whan. 

The game Is one which has been long known to the Indians and is iiuieh 
admired by them. Many skillful pla.vers have bwii develoi)e<i, some being more 
particularly akllled In manipulating the king piece, while others make the pawn 
their special play. The play is Invariably for stakes of some kind. 
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Micmac’. Nova Scotia. 

Dr A. S. Gatschet ® writes : 

'I'he majority of tlie games they play now are borrowed from the whites. 
Their c*hocker game Is the same as ours and played on a checkerboard. A 
checker stone is called adena'gaii (plural, adena'gank), while the checkerboard 
Is adenagonel'. The chcH'kers are either disk-shaped and smooth (mlmusxa- 
wltchlnk adenn'gank) or square (esgigeiilxi'tchlk adena'gank). 

The game is called after the moving of the stones from square to square; 
nlii adnal', it is my move; kit adnilt, it is your move. 

Passamaquoddy. Maine. 

Mrs AV. AV. Brown ^ describes the followiiifr game: 

Ko-ko-nag*n has a resemblance to the game of checkers, but, although nearly 
all are more or less proficient at the latter game, there are only a few who 
understand ko-ko-iia-g’n. This, unlike any other game, may be played by male 
and female opponents. It is the least noisy, the skillful play requiring delibera- 
tion and undivided attention. A smooth surface is marked oflf into dlfferont- 
slzed spaces, and i)leces of wood, round and square, marked to (pialify value, 
are generally used, though sometimes carvoil bone is sui)stituted. 


Fig. W1. ‘ Fig. lOKK. 

Fig. 1087. Board game and m'.m; dinionsionH of liuard, 4) inohos Hquuro; (.:reo and Chippewa 
Indians, Aseiniboia; oat. no. 61994, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fig. 1088. Board game; Keros Indians, Aroma, New Mexico. 

This may Iw the game referred to by Ra.slc among the Norridge- 
wock Indians, where he says: 

IJn autre jeu ort Ton plaee dea graiiia snr des esptK^e de luzaugea entrelassfes, 
di’r (diritur), maiimaduaili^ii. 

KICRESAN STOCK 

Kkkks. Acoma, New Mexico. 

An Acoma Indian named James H. Miller, employed at Zuhi, de- 
scrilx'd to the writer under the name of aiyawatstani, chuck away 
grains, the game illustrated in figure 1088. Twenty-two white and 
tAventy-two black pieces ai'e used on each side. Ho explained that 
they learned the game in the olden time when they first came out of 
the ship-pap (si-pa-pu) away in the north. lyatiko, the mother, 
made all the games. 




" From Buddeck, Nova f^cotia, August 28, 1890. 

*Some Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wahanaki Indians. Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, v. G, sec. 2, p. 4.S, Montreal, 1889. 
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• Keues. Cochiti, New Mexico. 

A Keres boy at St Michael, .Vrizona, named Francisco Chaves 
(Kogit), describ(*d the Indians at Cochiti as playing the game nf 
paitariya on a board represented by the diagram here given : 



L 




U- 





1 

e 






KOM SCIIAN STOCK 

Yakutat. Port Mnlgrave, Alaska. (Cat. no. 16.300, Cnited States 
National Museum.) 

Twenty-two carved wood(‘n chessmen (figure I08i)), from li to 
inches in height. Collected by Dr W. H. Dali. 



Pio. lowi. Chessmen; height. 0 to 8» inches: Yskntat In<ii»u.s, Port Mulgrttve, AIbsKii; . nt. no. 
leaio. United States NatlonBl Muscnni. 

MAKII*OSAX SIHICK 

Yokuts. Tule River reservation, I'ulare county, California, (tat. 

no. 70377, Field Columbian Mu.seum.) 

Flat stone, 13 by lOJ inches, with top etched as shown in tigun* 1000, 
and twenty-four pieces of clay, conoid in shape, twelve black w ith 
two .small holes in the top, and twelve red. Collected by Dr 
J. W. Hudson. 
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riMAN STOCK 

Pai'A(m). Mission of San Xavier del Bae, Pima county, Arizona. 

Mr S. C. Simms informs me that he saw the game of coyote and 
chickens, pon choc.hotl (figure 105)1), played by this tribe on a dia- 
gram traced on the smooth ground. 

A retl bean was used for tlie coyote and twelve grains of corn for the 
chickens. Anotljor form of tlie game was played witli twelve chickens on each 
side. T'his latter was played for money, the first game Iwlng regarded as too 
easy to bet on. Both I'apago and Mexicans play, mostly men. 

Pima county, Arizona. 

Mr S, C. Simms descriltcd tlie Papago as playing a game (figure 
1092) on a star-shaped diagram which they called ohohla (Spanish, 
jeoda),“ 



Fit;. Stone board and men; dimen»iong, W by lOj InrboH; Yokutn Indians, Till© River 

reservation, Tuiaro county, California; cat. no. 7(X}77, Field Columbian Museum. 

Fto. lUSd. Game of coyote and chickens; Papago Indians, Arizona; from gketch by Mr H. C. 
Simms. 

Fuj. 1092. Star game; Papago Indians, Arizona; from drawing by Mr S. C. Simms. 

Fig. Stono game hoard for tuknanavulipi; length, 9 inches; Hopi Indians, Oraibi, Arizona; 

cat. no. 38fli;3, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

SHOSUONEAN STOCK 

Hopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Oat. no. 38()13, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Stone board (figure 1093), 7 by 9J inches, inscribed with three equi- 
distant cross lines in both directions, dividing the surface into 


• Probably geoda, geode. 
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sixteen rectangles, each of which is crosst'd hy diagonul lines. 
The central [mint is marked with a star. 

Collected hy the writer in J!>()1. 

Iwo men play, using white and l>lack stones, which are arranged 
as shown in figure 1004. The game, called tnknanavidipi, is like 
fox and gee.se. White leads. The object is to jump over and take 
an opfxment s piece, which is continued until one or the other loses 
all. A player may jump in any direction. When a line across one 
end of the hoard becomes empty, it is not used again, so the pluvers’ 
field iHicomes more and more contracted. 



PiR. 

Fi(», 1004. Aminjfoment of mon in gamo of tuknauaviiliiii; Hopi Indians, Oraihi, Arizona. 

Flu. 1(K»5. Tho gHin<3 of tt>tolospi; ITopi Indians, Walpi, Arizona; aftor drawing l»y Dr 
J. Waltor Ft'wkcs. 

IIopi. Oraibi, Arizona. (Cat. no. Field Colunil)ian Mu- 

seum.) 

Stone slab inscribed witli n <lia^ram similar to the preceding:. 

This is described by the collector, liev, II. U. Voth, in as a 

gaming board, tukvnaiiawripi. 

This game is generally played by either two or four persons, each side having 
twenty iK)kmoita, animals, which consist of corn, picc<»s of cornctth, clmrconl. 
etc., and are placed on the Ixmrd in tiers. First one side moves into tin* center, 
this piece being, of course, Jumped, and then tlie moves are made altt*rnatel.v hy 
tho two sides. Moves and jiimjis may l)e made in any dinudlon, aiul the lntt«‘r 
over as many pieces as may lie found witli a vacant place right htdiind them. 
As soon as a tier of siiuares is vacant it is abandoned, so that finally tlie piec«‘s 
are crowded into Ihrec^ or two squares, and even into one siiuan*. Tlie inelosod 
spaces outside the squares are calltnl houses. In tliese tlie killed animals are 
placed. 

Walpi, Arizona. 

Dr J. Walter Fewkes® descril>es the game of tololospi as follows: 

To-to-16s-pi resembles somewhat the game of checkers, and can he played fiy 
two persons or by two parties. In playing the game a rectangular figure [fig- 
ure 1905], divided into large nuinlier of wpiares, is drawn npf»n tlie rork. eitlier 

« Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, v. U, p. 159, Uoston, tSOL*. 
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by sfrntohiiii; or by a different colored atone as a crayon. A diagonal line, 
tOh-kf-o-ta, is drawn across the rectangle from northwest to southeast, and 
the players station theiiiseivt's at each end of this line. When two parties play, 
a single person acts as player, and the other members of the party act a:; 
advisors. The first play is won by tossing up a leaf or corn husk with one side 
blackened. The pieces which are used are bean or corn kernels, stones and 
wood, or small fragments of juiy substaiK'o of markcHl color. The players are 
stationed at each end of the diagonal line, thh-kf-o-ta. They move their pieces 
uixm this line, but never across It. (On this lino the game is fought.) The 
moves which are made are intricate, and the player may move ono or more 
pieces successively. Certain ix>sltlons entitle him to this i)rivilege. He may 
capture or, ns he terms it, kill one or more of his opponent’s pieces at one play. 
In this respe<*t the game Is not unlike chet‘kers, and to capture the pieces of the 
opponent seems to be the juain object of the game. The checkei's, however, 
must be concentrated and always moved towards the southeast coriier.o 



Fig. Mm. 

Flo. lOJKK <4amo board and men; length of board, W iiiebew; Mono Indiaim, Madera eounty, 
1-alifornia; oat. no. 71510, Field Columbian Museum, 

Fio. aWT. Stone game board for totolospi; length, 4S inches; Tewa Indians, Hano, Arizona; 
cat. no. 38612, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

'rills game is now rarely played on the East Mesa, hut is still used at Oraihi. 
It is said to have been playeil in ancient times l)y the sun and moon, or by 
^>tlu*r mythical personages. Figures of this game formerly existed on the rocks 
near the village of WalpI, and may lie the same referred to by Bourke. 

Mr A. M. Stephen, in his unpublished nuinuscript, gives this defini- 
tion: Totolospi, a primitive sort of checkers. 

Moxo. Hooker cove and vicinity, Madera county, California. (Cat. 

no. 71519, Field Columbian Museum.) 

Hoard, 9 inches in length, with inscril)ed design (figure lOSG), and 
holes for pegs at the intersection of lines; accompanied by pegs 
of tM'o size.s. 

Collected by Dr .T, W. Hudson, who designates it as yakamaido, 
square game, or Indian checkers. 

• It would appear from Doctor Fewkes'a aketcb of the board that only one player moved 
toward the southeast and that his opponent went in the opposite direction. 
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SIOUA.N S'l'OCK 

Omaha. Nebraska. 

Mr Francis La Fleschc told the writer in 18!)3 that the Omaha 
learned the game of checkers from the whites almiit twenty years Ik*- 
fore and that they called it wakanpamungthae, gambling bowetl heath 
or bowed-head game. 

TAXOAX STtK'K 

Iewa. llano, .Vrizona. (Cat. no. Free Musi*um of Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Stone boartl (fignre 1097), 4^ inches square, ins(;rib(‘d with diagonal 
lines, ten in one direction and fifteen across. Collet'ted in 1901 
by the writer, to whom it was descrilied as used in a game like 
fox and geese, totolospi," and played with little broken sticks, 
black and white, which are arranged as shown in figure 1098. 




Pl(t. 11108. 


Fig. 1009. 



Fig. 1100. 


Fig. lOlW. ArranKemont of men in totolo8pi; Tewa Indians, Hano, Arizona. 
Fig. ItWP. Uame of picaria (pedreria); Tigna IndianH, laleta, New Mokico. 
Fig. IKK). Game of picaria (pedreria)*; Tigua Indiane, laleta. New Mexien. 


— = Santa Clara, New Mexico. 

Mr T. S. Dozier^ describes a game of pitarilla (pedreria), said to 
be of Pueblo origin, but doubtless of Spanish introduction : 

In this game the crosses are marked by each player in turn wliere tlu* men are 
placed, the ohJeiJt beiug to get three men in a row, always in a straight line; 
then one of the opposing player's pieces, tlie latter licing grains of corn or iK*b- 
bles, may be moved to the (‘enter. When all of the intMi of any [ilaycr are mov*^.l 
by this process to the center, the other has won them. There ar<‘ two tlgurcs 
used, the first [figure 1101] being a little more complicated than tbc other | fig- 
ure 1102], though the same rule obtains la lM»tb. 

A boy from Santa Clara at Mother Catherine’s school at St Micliael, 
Arizona, described the piweding game (figures 1101, 1102) under 
the name of bidaria (pedreria), as played at Santa Clara, and, in 


• See note, p, 160. 

^Some Tewa Games, rnpubllshed MS. in Bureau ot American EtUuoloKy, May S. tsOG. 
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addition, the game of kuang, or jack rabbit, played with twelve stones, 
ku, on a board (figure 1103). Another board game (figure 1104) he 
described under the name of akuyo, star. 

Tigita. Isleta, New Mexico. 

A boy from lalcta, named J. Creccncio Lucero, described the people 
of this pueblo as playing a Iward game which they call picaria 
(Spanish, pedi-eria), little stone. They use diagrams of two kinds, 
represented in figures 1099 and 1100. 

Taos, New Mexico. 

Dr T. P. Martin, of Taos, describes the following game, the name 
of which translated into English is Indian and jack rabbits: 

Two piny. A «llaKrnm of sixteen squares Is marked on the sand, ns shown 
In figure [llOlj]. Twelve small stones are arranged at points where the lines 



Fiir. IKW. 



Fig. 1106. 



Pjo. noi. Game of piturillu (podroria*; Tewa Indians, Santa Clara, New Moxioo; from skoU'h 
by Mr T. S. Dozier. 

Pio. 110J5. Game of pitarilla (podroria); Tewa Indians, Santa Clara, New Mexico; from sketch 
by Mr T. 8. Dozier. 

Fig. 1103. Game of k'liiing, jack rabbit; Tewa Indians, Santa Clara, New Mexico. 

Fig. 1104. Star game (akuyo); Towa IndiauB, Santa Clara, New Mexico. 

Fig. 1106. Game of Indian and jack rabbits; Tigua Indians, Taos, New Mexico; from drawing 
by Dr T. P. Martin. 


IiiterHect, on one side, a.s in the ligure. Tlie opposing player, occupying the one 
in the center at the beginning of the game, holds a stick, with which he points at 
the sipiares. The small stones are moved one at a time, and the object is to move 
them S(piare by square without losing any until they occupy corresjionding posi- 
tions on the opposite side of the diagram. The player with the stick, who 
moves in turn, endeavors to catch the stones by Jumping, as In drauglits. 
V(K*abulary: Name of the game, ko-app-paw-na, Spanish fuego de la llebre; 
board, or diagram, whee-e-iia, Spanish reyes ; pieces, kd-na, Spanish llebre ; stick, 
tu-na-mnh; to take a piece, con-con-we-la (the rabbit gets out from the man) ; 
some of the old men, however, shout au-gala, eat up. 
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/UN IAN STOUK 

ZuSi. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat, no. H>r..50, 17861, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania.) 

Cardboard, inscrilx'd witli diafn-am (figure HOC), for (lie game of 
awithlaknakwe, or stone warriors, and twenty-six pieces, or men 
(figure 110<), consisting of ilisks made from shards of pottery, 
used in the game. 

Xhe disks are in two sets, twelve plain and twelve jx'rforated, 
with a hole in the center, kith IJ inches in diameter. In addition, 
there are two pieces, one plain and one 2>erforated, somewhat larger 
than the others. 





Fid. llOti. (iamouf warriors; Zuni Indians, Ziifti, Npw ujit. no. Free 

Museum <»f Soit'iico ninl Art, University <»f IVnusylvaniii. 


These iiiiplejnenls Aveiv nijule iti hy Afr Frank Hatnilton 

Cushing, who furnished tht‘ following acmunl of (Ik* game: 

Playeil by two or f<mr persons upon ;i stpiare iMuii'd dlvidetl into one luimlred 
anti forty-four stpiares, each intersected by dinpmal liiu‘s. At t!u‘ optadni; of 
the giune each player jilaees six men in the center of I lie six stpianss at his 
side of the board. Tlie latter usually eousisls af a slab of stone peeked with the 
diagram Iflgure llOdj. 1’he men consist of disks of pottery about I inch In 
diameter [figure 1107), made fnmi broken vessels. th(»se nptm oiu' sidt* being 
distinguished by being perforabnl with a small bole, while thost* mi th<‘ titlua* 
side are plain. The ob.jeet of the game is to eross over iiiid take tlie ojiptmeiit's 
pluee, eapturiiig as many men as jiossihle by t!i«‘ way. 'Pht* nmves are matit' taie 
square at a time along the diagonal lines, the pieces being jilaeed at the points 
of intersection. When a player gets one of Ids oppoiienrs pieces between two of 
his own, It may be taken, and the first pieee thus captured may be rcjdaced iiy .i 
seventh man, called the Priest of the liow, which may move both on the diagi>nal 
lines and on those at right angles. A piece may not bo moved liaekward. 
When four persona play, those on the north and west play against those on the 
south and east. 
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VcK-nliulury : Board, a-te-a-Iuu-e, atoue plain : straight lines, a-kwt>we, canyons 
or arroyos; diagonal lines, o-na-we, trails; ordinary men, a-wl-thlak-na*kwe ; 
seventh piece, pl-thlau shi-wani (mdsona). Priest of the Bow. 

The latter piece by power of niugic Is enabled to cross the canyons. The 
game is commonly played uiK>n bouse tops, which are often found marked with 
the diagram. 

The re.seml)laii(:e of the disks employed in this game to the pre- 
historic popery disks which are found in the ruins in the south- 
western United States and Mexico suggests that the latter may have 
been employed similarly in games. Thei’e is no evidence, however, 
that the board game existed l)efore the coining of the whites. It was 
probably introduced by them and does not furnish an e.xplanation of 
the prehistoric disks. 



Fig. 1109. 


Fio. 11(17. Pottery men for grame of atone warriurn; diamotora, U and 1| inches; Zufii Indians, 
Zuili, Now Mexico; cat. no. IfiftSO, Free Museum of Sedeuce and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fk*. 1106. Stone game btjard; Zufli Indians, Zuill, New Mexico; cat. no. axN), Brooklyn Institute 
Museum. 

Fio. 1109. Stone game board; Zufiii Indians, Zuili, New Mexico; cat. no. 8099, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum. 

ZuSt. Zuili, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 3099, 3100, Brooklyn Institute 
Museum.) 

Two flat stones iihscribed with diagrams, as shown in figures 1108, 
1109, and 1110. 

Collected by the writer in 1903. The name was given as awi- 
thlaknanai. Nick Graham stated that this is a Mexican game. The 
third form (figure 1110), he said, w’as introduced into Zuni the year 
before by an Indian from Santa Ana, a Keresan pueblo near the Bio 
Grande. ‘ 
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ZuSj. Zuni, New Mexico. (Cat. no. 5(H9, Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum.) 

Long stone slab, inscribed with the diagram shown in figure 1111. 

This was found by the writer on a house top in Zuni, and was 
explained by the natives as used in a game with white and black 
pieces, played like the preceding. The positions of the pieces at the 
beginning of the game are indicated by black and white circles. The 
name of the game was given as kolowis awithlaknannai, the kolowisi 
being a mythic serpent. AnotU<‘r form of the same game (figui'e 
1112) was made for the writer by Zuni Nick (Nick Graham), who 
described it under the name of awithlaknan mosona, the original 
awithlaknannai. 



Fio. 1110. Stone game board; Zufil Indiana, Znfii, New Mexico; cat. no. muo, Brooklyn luntUnte 
Miiseum. 

Fig« 1111. Kolowis awithlaknannai: lengrtli of diagrmm, iKi iticheH; Zuht Indians, Zuili, New 
Mexico; cat. no. 5049, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

Fia. 1112. Awithlaknan mosona; Zu&i Indians, Zuhi, New Mexico. 


Mrs Matilda Ooxe Stevenson ^ descrilics the game of awe 4ilacnawe, 
stones kill, as follows : 

Implements. — A number of small stones (a different color for each side), and 
geometrical markings on a stone slab or on the ground. 

There is no specified size for the board,” It being larger or smaller according 
to the numlier of angles. The stom?s are placed on all the intersections of the 
geometrical drawing exce[)t the central one. The first player moves to the (*enter, 
W'here his ” man ” is Jumped by his oiiponcnt. The stones may be moved In any 
direction so long as the lines are followed. 

. In a note Mrs Stevenson says : 

Some of the older men of the Zufil declare that this game, when It came orig^ 
Inally to Zufil from Mexico, was played wllh one set of stones ami a stick for 
the opposite side, and that the use of the double set of stones is an innovation 

of their own. 

« Games. American Anthropolo^rlst, ii. h., v. p. 400, looa. 

24 KTH — 05 M 51 




A1»PENDIX 


IUINXIX(} IJACES 

For piirpost's of comparison with the kicked-stick or ball race, and 
in order not to los<i sight of the fact that the hall race is not the only 
form of race game practised by the Indian, the writer has inserted 
the following collection of data in this appendix, confining the body 
of the text exclusively to games in which implements are employed. 

AnO<.)XQUIAN STOCK 

Missisavga. New Credit, Ontario. 

Rev. Peter Jones « says: 

Foot raotts, In which they show swiftness, are common amoni; them. 

Rice lake, Ontario. 

(f. Cop way ^ says: 

Foot racing Is much practlsetl, mostly, however, l^v tho yonng people. Thus 
In early life they acquire an elasticity of limb as well a.s health of body which 
are of priceless value to them lii subse<|iieut years. 


ATHAPASCAN STUCK 

Afachr (Mesoalkro). Fort Sumner, New Mexico. 

Maj. John C. Cremony ^ says: 

Racing on foot Is another diversion fretpiently resortetl to by the active, restless 
Indians, and the women generally manage to carry off tlie palm, jirovidi^l tlio 
distance Is not too great. The officers at tlic post offered a number of i)riy.es to 
be competed for, the fastest runner to take the prize apportioned to tln‘ distance 
for which It was ofPertxi. The longest race was half a mile, the next a quar- 
ter> the third 300 yards,* and the fourth 100. It was open for iikmi under *10 
years of age and over 15, and for girls from 15 up to 25. About a hundred 
Apaches and Nava Joes entered fi>r the prizes, and practiced ev(»ry day f^u* a 
week. At the apiK)lnted time everybody in camp assembled to witness the con 
test. Among the coiuijetltors was the Apache girl, Islekay-nay, a clean-l imbed, 
handsome girl of 17, who had always refuseil marriage, and she was the favorite 
among the whites. Each runner was tightly girded with u broad belt, am! 

* History of the OJebway Indians, p. i:M, T.ondon, 18 (>l. 

•The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the OJihwny Nation, p. oS, 

I}ostoa» 1861. 

• Life Among the Apaches, p. a04, San Francisco, 1808. 
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looked like a race horse. Ten entered for the halfniile stake, which wan a 
gaudy piece of calico for a dress or shirt, as the case might be. At the word 
they went off like rockets, Nah*kah*yen leading handsomely, and Ish-kay-nay 
bringing up the rear, but running as clean and easy as a greyhound. Within 
-400 yards of the goal she closed the gap, went by like a steam engine, and got 
in an easy winner, G yards ahead of ail competitors. For the quarter-mile race 
she again entered, but was ruled out by the other Indians, and their objec- 
tions were allowed, It being decided that the victor in either race should not 
enter for another. 

Navaho. New Mexico. 

Dr Washington Matthews® describes Hastseltsi, or Hastseiltsi, as 
a Navaho god of racing. His personator takes no part in the dance 
or in any act of succor. 

Ills function is to get up foot ratres; hence a gpod runner is selectnl to enact 
this character. He goes around among the assembled crow’d challenging others, 
who are known to be good racers, to run with him. He does not speak. He 
approaches the i^erson whom he wishes to challenge, <lnuciiig mean while, gives 
his i>ecullar squeaking call, which may be spelt “ ooh ooh ooh' — oob ooh','* beck- 
ons to him, and makes the sign for racing, which is to place the two extended 
lingers together and project them rapidly forward. If be wins in tlie race, he 
whips bis <!oinpetitor aci’oss the back with his yucca scourges; if he loses, his 
competitor may do nothing to him. If the losing competitor asks him to whip 
gently, he wlilps violently, and vice versa ; but the flagellation is never severe, 
for the scourges of yucca leaves are light >veapon8. He races thus some six or 
seven times or until be Is tirecl; then be disappears. Each race Is only about 
2(X) yards. The people fear tiim, yet a man wiien challenged may refuse to race 
with him. He often resorts to jockeying tri(‘ks with his oT)poneni, such as 
making a false start. He may enter a mod I cine- lodge to get up a race, but for 
no other puriKise. Ilasts^^ltsi is a very imrticular god and likes not to touch 
anything unclean. 

CAUIXIAN STXHJK 

Wichita. Oklahoma , 

In The Story of Child-of-ia-Dog, as related by Dr George A. 
Dorsey,^ the hero is challenged to run a foot race with four brothers, 
his brothers-in-law. The starting place is a pole stuck in the ground. 
He wins the race by the aid of magic objects given him by two women, 
his? wives. 

Again, in the story of The Swift-Hawks and Shadow-of-the-Sun,'' 
there is a description of a foot race between the people of the east and 
the west sides of a village. The chief of the east side has a dark com- 
plexion, is called Shadow-of-the-Sun, and kills those whom he over- 
comes in the race. He i.s finally beaten by the last of four brothers. 

As in other stories, his body is burned by the victor and his many 
victims come out alive from the fire. 

« Tlie Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony. Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
' History, whole series, v. 0, p. 25, New York, 1902. 

* The Mythology of the Wichita, p. 133, Washington, 1904. 

- Ibid., p. 207. 
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There is also an account in The Coyote Who Lost his Powers “ of a 
foot race between the coyote and a strange man, a Shooting Star, in 
which the coyote has the choice of running on top of the ground or 
under the ground. lie choos<!s to run on top of the ground, while his 
opponent runs under the grmind. The coyote wins and kills the other, 
and then restores the latter’s victims to life by gathering their bones 
and putting them into the lire. 

In The Coyote, Prairie Turtle, and the Squirrel the coyote and 
the prairie turtle run a foot race, which the latter loses. 

KSKIMAllAN STOCK 

Eskimo (Western). St Michael, Alaska. 

Mr E. W. Nelson *> saj's : 

Foot racing, dk-whaun'. This is a favorite sport among the Eskimo, and is 
practiced usually in autumn, when the new is formed. The race extends 
from one to several miles, the course usually lying to and around some natural 
object, such ns an Island of a iKjInt of rocks, tlien liack to the starting iioint. 

IROQUOIAN STOCK 

Seneca. New York. 

Morgan ^ states : 

Foot rac(*s furnished another pastime for the Iroquois. They were often 
made a part of the entertainment with which <*ivll and mourning councils were 
concluded. In this atliletic game the Indian excelletl. The exigencies, lK>th 
of war and peace, rendered it necessary for the Iroquois to have among them 
practiced and trained runners. A spirit of emulation often sprang up among 
them, which resulted in regular contests for tlie palm of victory. In these races 
the four tribes put forward their best runners against those of the other four, 
and left the question of superiority to be determined by the event of the contest. 
Before the time apixilnted fur the races they prepared themselves for the occa- 
sion by a process of training. It is not necessary to descrilK* them. They 
dressed In the same manner for the nice as for the game of ball. Leaping, 
wrestling, and the other gymnastU* exercises ap|>ear to have furnished no part 
of the public amusement of our primitive Inhabitants. 

MUSKHOGKAN STOCK 

Muskogee. Georgia. 

R^n4 Laudonniero ® wrote : 

They exercise their young men to runiie well, ond they make a game among 
themselves, which lie wlnneth that has the longest breath. They also exercise 
themselves much In shooting. 


• The MyttoloKy of the WIchIU, p. U.W, Washington, 1004. 

• The klrtimo about Bering Strait. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can' Ethnology, p. 340, 1800. 

4 League of the Iroquois, p. 307, ttocheator. 18>’5I. 

• Hahluyt’s Voyages, v. 13, p. 413, Edinburgh, 1880. 
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PIMAN STOCK 

Pima. Arizona. 

The late Dr Frank Russell wrote! as follows of relay races: 

At various points in Arizona I have found what appear to have been aneient 
race tracks situated near the ruins of Imlldlngs. One of these was seen on the 
south i>aiik of the Babacoinaii, 3 miles above the site of old Fort Wallen. It is 
5 meters wide and 275 meters long. It is leveled by cutting down in places, and 
the rather numerous bowlders of the mesa are cleared away. In the Sonoita 
valley, 2 miles east of Patagonia, there is a small ruin with wliat may have 
l)een a race track. It is G meters wide and 180 meters long. At the northern 
end stands a S(iuare stone 37 centimeters above the surface. These will serve 
as examples ot the tracks used by the Bobaipurls, a tribe belonging to the Piman 
stock. The dimensions are about the same as those of the tra<!ks that I have 
seen the .Tlcarllla Apaches using in New Mexico. The tracks prepared by the 
Plmas opposite Sacaton Plata and at (?asa Blanca are much longer. 

The relay races of the Plmas did not differ materially from those, among tlie 
Pueblo tribes of the Rio Grande or the Apacdies and others of the Southwest. 
When a village wished to race with a neighl)oring one, they sent a messenger to 
-convey the information that In four or five days, according to the decision of 
their council, they wished to teat their fortunes In a relay race, and that in the 
meantime tliey were singing the bluebird (or, as tiie case might be, the hum- 
mingbird) songs and damjes in preparation. Both had the same time to prac- 
tice, and the time was short. In this preparation the young men ran in groups 
of four or five. There were forty or fifty runners in each village, and he who 
proved to be the swiftest was recognized as the leader who should run first In 
the final contest. It was not necessary that eacdi village should enter the same 
number of men in the ra(*e; a man might run any number of times that his 
endurance permitted. When the final race began each village stationed half its 
runners at each end of the track, then a crier called three times for the leaders, 
and as the last call (which was long drawn out) closed the starter shouted 
** Tfi'wal ! and they were off on the first relay. Markers stood at the side of 
the track and held willow sticks with rags attached as marks of the position of 
the opposing sides. Sometimes a race was ended by one party admitting that 
it was tired out, but it usually was decided when the winners were so far ahead 
that their runner met the other i\t the center, where the markers also met. The 
women encourage<l their friends with shouts in concert, which were emitted 
from the throat and ended in a trill from the tongue. At the close of the race 
the winning village shouted continuously for some time, after which the vis- 
itors would go home, as there was no accompanying feast. 

SALXSIIAN STOCK 

Thompson Indians (Ntlakyapamuk). British Columbia. 

Mr James Teit ^ says : 

Foot races were frequently run, and hetn made on the result The best run- 
ners traveled long distances to meet each other. Sometimes celebrated Okan- 
agan, Shush wap, and Thompson runners competed with one another. The 

In a memoir to be pubMshed by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

*The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural Mietory, whole series, v. 2, p. 280, New York, 1900. 
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largest bets were made on races between elianipions. It is said that when the 
Indians were numerous, and almost all the men in constant training, there were 
some excellent long and short distance runners among them. Two men of the 
Spences Bridge band were .said to bo the fa.stest runners in the surrounding 
tribes. One of them raced against horses and against canoes paddled down- 
stream. 

SIlOSIiONKAN STOCK. 


HoPi. Walpi, Arizona. 

Mr A. M. Stephen, in liis unpublished nuinuscript, gives the fol- 
lowing vocabulary of racing among the Tlopi: 

Wu'-zrik-yii'-wil-ta, ninning; wa-wa'-sl-ya. a sliort-dlstunee race; yiih'-tii. a 
long-distance race; tcfile'-yilh-tii, race on the eighth morning of the Snake dance ; 
tou'-tc(lb-ti nn'-aiii-y(Ui‘tii. race on the iiintli morning of the Snake dance ; 
le'-len-ti yiih-ttt, race on the ninth morning of tlie Flute eeremony ; la-koiV- 
yuh-t(l, race at sunset by women t»n the elghtii day of the Lalakontl ; la'-la-kon-ti 
aW-ain-yiili-tn, race at early snnrise by men on tlie ninth day of the Lnlakonti ; 
tl'-yot-wa'-zrl. a race between two youths; ta'-kat-wa'-zri, a race betwtHMi two 
men ; to'-tim-yuh-tti, a ra(?e between many men ; ta'-tak-yiih-tii, a race between 
several men ; Ho'-pl ta'-eal)-wlit a'-miim wa-zri, a race between a Hoi>i and a 
Navaho; Ho'-pl ta'-oab-uiUl a'-mum-yiih-t(i. a race between several of each 
Iieople (Hop! and Navabo) ; ka-wal'-yo ak-wa-zri, a race betwtH>n two la)rse- 
men: ku-wal-yo-mil-i uk yiih-ttl, a race between several borsemeu. ^ 

8IOUAN STOCK 

Crows. Upper Missouri river, North Dakota. 

In a report to Tsaact I. Stevens, governor of Washington Terri- 
tory, on the Indian tribes of the ui)per Missouri, by Mr Edwin T. 
Denig, a manuscript in the library of the Bureau of American 
Ethnol()gj% there occurs tlie following: 

Foot racing is often practiced by the Mandaii and Crows. The former nation 
before they were so much re<luee(l by smallpox had a regular race (*ourse .‘5 
miles in length, in which any and all who chose co\dd try their speed, which 
they did by running three times around this space, betting very high on either 
side. They still practice the aniuscnicnt, hut not so much as formerly. Foot 
races among the Crow Indians arc usually contested by two persons at a lime, 
a bet being taken by those concerned, and many more by the fri<»nds and 
spectators on either side, consisting of blankets, buffalo robes, or sonu* other 
article of clothing. They mostly run about RtK) yards, and In starting endeav«>r 
to take every advantage of each t>ther, a dozen starts being idten made l)efure 
the race begins. These Indians also run horse races, tu^tting one horse against 
the other. The same tricki*ry and worse is ilisplayetl in their horse as In their 
foot races, and often the loser will not pay. 

The Sioux also have foot ra<‘es, in which anyone may join, provided he bets, 
which, If they have anything to stake, they are sure to do. The name of being 
a fast and long runner is highly prized among them all; indeed after that of 
being a warrior and hunter that of luang a good runner is next to ho deslrtsl. 
but the principal aim lu all these amusements apt)ears to be tlie winning of 
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each other*8 property. They, of course, occupy and enable them to pass agree- 
ably some of the long summer days, but we never see these things introduced 
without the bets or prospects of gain, and from this fact, together with the 
earnestness exhibited in betting and in the contest, we conclude it to be no more 
than another mode of gambling, to which they are all so much addicted. 

Mandan. North Dakota. 

Prof, F. V, Hayden « describes the Mandan foot race as Olympic 
ill character: 

A race-course of miles on the level prairie was laid off, cleared of every 
obstruction, and kept in order for the express purpose. Posts were planted 
to murk the initial and terminating points, and over the track the young men 
tested the elasticity of their limbs during the tine summer and autumn months, 
to prepare themselves for the hardship of their winter hunts. On the occasion 
when ra('es were determined on by the chiefs, the young men were informed 
by the jHiblio crier, and every one who had confidence in his prowess was ad- 
mitted to the lists. Each of the runners brought the amount of his wager, con- 
sisting of blankets, guns, and other property, and sometimes several Judges or 
elderly men were aiipointed by the chief of the village, whose duty it was to 
arrange the bets, regulate the starting, and determine the results of the race. 
As the wagers are handed in, each is tied to or matched with one of equal 
value, laid aside, and w'hen all have entered, the Judges separate, some remain- 
ing with the property staked at the beginning of the race-cpurse, and others 
taking their station at its terminus. Six pairs of runners whose bets have been 
matched now start to run the 3-mlle course, which Is to be repeated three 
times before it can be decided. The ground is laid out in the form of an are, 
descTlbiiig two-tbirds of a circle, the starting point and goal being but a few 
hundred yards distant from each other, the interimHliate spa(?e being filleil 
up by the young and old of the whole village, 'rhe runners are entirely naked, 
except their moccasins, and their bodies are painted in various ways from 
head to foot. The first set having accomplished about half the first course, 
as many more are started, and this Is continued as long us any competitors 
remain, until the entire track is covered with runners, at distances correspond- 
ing with their different times of starting, and the Judges award the victory 
to those who come out, by handing each a feather painted red, the first six 
winning the prize. These, on presenting the feathers to the judges at the 
starting-point, are handed the proi^erty staked against their own. The first 
and second heats are seldom strongly contested, but on the third, every nerve 
is strained, and great Is the excitement of the sp(H?tators, who with yells and 
gestures, encourage their several friends, and relations. The whole scene is 
highly interesting, and often continued for two or three days in succession, to 
give everyone an opportunity to display his abilities. Those who have shown 
great fleetness and powers of endurance, receive additional reward, in the form 
of praise by the public crier, who harangues their names through the village 
for many days afterwards. This is a fine national amusement, and tends 
much to develop the great muscular strength for which they are remarkable. 
They also immediately on finishing the race, In a profuse state of pei-apira- 
tion, throw themselves into the Missouri, and no instance is known where this 
apparent rashness resulted In any illness. 

- 

• Contributions to the Ethnography and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri 
Valley, p. 430, Philadelphia, 1862. 
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WlNNEBACKL Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

Caleb Atwater “ says : 

Athletic jgnmes are not nnoonimon among them, and foot races afford great 
diversion to the s[)ectators. The woincu and children are present at these 
races and ocenpy prouiincnt situations, from which they can behold every- 
thing that passes, without rising from the ground where they are seated. 
Considerable bets are frequently made on the success of those who run. 

YITMAN .STOCK 

Maricopa. Arizona. * 

Mr Louis L. Meeker descrilies the foot race in this trilie as follows : 

A whole company run, side against side, from opiwsite goals, a flagman mark- 
ing where each two puss. Kach side runs in order. The final position of the 
flag- marks victory. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

(1) That tlic frames of the North American Indians may be classi- 
fied in a small number of related groups. 

(2) That morphologically they are ]>ractically identical and uni- 
versal among all the trilics. ' 

(3) That as they now exist, they are either instruments of rites or 
have descendetl from ceremonial observances of a religious character. 

(4) That their identity and unity are shared by the myth or myths 
with which they are associated. 

(.5) That while their common and secular object appears to be 
purely a manifestation of the desire for amusement or gain, they are 
performed also as religious ceremonies, as rites pleasing to the gods 
to secui'e their favor, or as processes of sympathetic magic, to drive 
away sickness, avert other evil, or prodiurc rain and the fertilization 
and reproduction of plants and animals, or other beneficial results. 

(6) That in part they agree in general and in particular with 
certain widespread ceremonial observances fofind on the other con- 
tinents, which observances, in what appear to lie their oldest and 
most primitive manifestations, arc almost exclusively divinatory. 


itoinarku made on a Touv to I’raIHe du Chien, p. 117, Columbus, 18JJ1 
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Apache (White Mountain), games of 

the— 


cat's cradle 

... 762-763 

dice games 

87-91 

hoop and pole 

... 450-457 

Aplache, foot-cast-ball game of the., 
Arapaho-^ 

712 

games of the— 


archery 

384 

buzz 

751 

dice games 

60-58 

hand game 

.... 268,276 

hand-and-foot ball 

705 

hoop and pole 420,422,430,441-443,446 

ring and pin 

529-530,532 

shinny 

617-619,620 

snow-siittke 

400 

swing 

730 

tops 

733 

mythology of the 

... 619,7.30 
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general account of 

played by the* - 

383 

Apache 

... 383,385 

Arapaho 

384 

Asslnlboln 

.... 383,391 

Cheyenne 

,384 

Chipewyan 

386 

Crows 

383,391,529 

Dakota 

392,393,394 

Oglala 

383,301-302 

Teton 

383.392-393 

Eskimo 

383,380-J«8 

Grosventrps 

383,384,529 

Ilalda * 

396 

Hopl 

.... 38:1,390 
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394 

Keres 

388 

Kiowa ; 

388 

Makah.. 

383,395,306 

Mandan 

393 

Missouri 

394 

Montagna! s 

383,384-385 

Navaho 

383,385-386 

Omaha 

383, 983, 3M 

Oto 

394 

Pawnee 

383,386,389 

Pima 

389 

Ponca 

... 383,394 

Potawatorai 

... 383,385 

Shuswap 

... 383,300 

Tarahumare 

... 883,389 

Tewa 

383, aw, 395 

Thompson Indians 

... 383,390 

Toplnagugim 

..... 388 

Washo 

306 

WlohitS 


Zufll 

383,896-300 
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cuitoms of tho 58 

games of the-- 

dice games 07-08 

double ball 657 

hand game 276 

hoop and pole 461-462 

popgun 758 

shinny 624 

mythology of the 624 

Armstrong, John, Seneca cosmological 

myth related by xvxii 

Arrow game (Mandan) 303 

Arrow-spearing game 437 

Arrow, symbolism of the 33,213- 

215,227-220,335-336 

AssiNiBoiN, games of the-- 

archery 383,301 

dice games 173-177 

hand game 276,316-317 

hand-and-foot ball 705,707 

hoop and pole 602 

racket 610-011 

ring ar/d pin M4, 555-556 

shinny 616,636-637 

shiifTlehoard 728 

snow-snake 415 

stick games 258 

tossed ball 710 

ATa AKUT, stick games of the 233 

Athapascan stock— 
games of the— 

ring and pin 628 

stick games 227 

tribes of the— 

Apacho (Ch I rlcahua) 386, 440 

Jlcarllla 345,440 

Mcscalero 440,803 

San Carlos 86,460 

White Mountain 87,450,762 

Ataakut 233 

Chipewyan 272,385 

Colville 467 

Etchareottine 272 

HanKutchln 272 

Hupa 01,233,542,666,763 

Kawchodinne 02,272,643 

Kutchin 272 

Mlkonotunne 236,623 

Mlshlkhwutmetunne 236,628 

Navaho 02, 

340-340, 386, 457, 623, 668, 722, 763, 781, 804 

BarsI 272,460 

Bekanl.., 07,236 

Slaveys 544 

Takulll 07, 

236-238, 372-274,400, 460-461, 781 

Thllngobadlnne 643 

Tleldlng 238 

Tsotsaut 624,767 

Tututnl...., 230 

Umpqua 2X4 

Whllkot 230 

ATLIN, a Clayoquo t chief 106 

Atwater, Galbr— 

on dice games ( Winnebago) 120 

on racket (WlmiebUgo).. 616 


on running races (Winnebago) . . 200 
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Ayebill, a. B., material collected by 158 

Awani, games of the— 

dice games 143 

shinny 630 

Awl game. See Ahl game. 

Ax, John, Information furnished by 475 

Aztec, dice games of the liiO 

Babink, hand game of the 273 

Backus, Maj. K., U. S. A., on hoop and pole 

(Navaho) 4<j0 

BaCQUEVILLE DE la POTHERIE, OTl snow- 

snake (Hurons) 409 

Ball— “ 

general description 561-5(42 

Implements of 33 

See also Racket, Shinny, etc. 

Ball juggling 561,712-714 

played by the— 

Achoinaw! 712 

Bannock 712,713 

Eskimo 713 

Central 712 

Ita 712 

Nascapco 712 

Polute 713 

Shoshoni 712,713 

Ute 712,713 

Uinta 713 

Zuftl 712,714 

Ball race 33,065-^68 

common to the— 

Bannock 666,678 

Cooopa 666,681 

Cosumni 009-670 

llopl 666., 678-670 

Keres 06G,(i<’)8-669 

Maricopa 666,081 

Mohave 

Mono 606,679 

Navaho 

Qpata 01)6,670 

Papago 670-67 1 

Pima ChIC, 671-672 

Southwestern tribes 665 

Tarahumare 606,672-67 

Tcwa 606, 080—681 



Yuma (.66,682 

Zua<iue 066,678 

Zufti 666,6C8,li82-('.07 

Bancroft, H, H„ on rocket (Topimtgugim) 597 
Banpelier, Dr A. F.— 

on ball race (Opata) 67() 

on patol (Opata) 

shinny mentioned by 631 

Bannock, games of the— 

bsUJuggUng 



games 

luMidgsme 307-309 

hoop and polo 

■tone throwing 

tops 

BAkAOA, R*V. FETOMIC- 

on deftnltlous In double bnU (Chippewa) 050 
on deflaltlons In racket (Chippewa) .... 564 

• on rteflni tiona In tops (Chippewa) 


Paga 

Barrek, Edwin A., on hand game (Yampa 

Ute) 315-310 

Bartram, John— 

on racket (Cherokee j 574-575 

(Miiskogi^*) 006 

Bartram, William, on hoop and pole 

(Muskogot?) 486-488 

Baskball 789-7W) 

Basiwi, four-stick game of the 333 

Batawat, games of the— 

dice gttiiM?s 199 

double ball 6<)5 

stick games 2t3<j 

Bayogoula, boop-and-pole game of the 485 

Beak shooter 7W)-76l 

iiWMi by— 

Tlopl 7<i0 

Makah 761 

Mono 7(»0 

Northwest-coast triU'S 7»K) 

Opitehesaht "61 

Southwest trlN's 7<K) 

Zufil 761 

Beardslf.e, (Commander L. A., U. S. N., 

materia l collected by 243 

BKAU<’HAMr, Rev. W. M. 

on ancient Micmac village 77 

on dice games (Onondaga) Ill 

on hidden ball (Onondaga) 349 

Beavuku, O. it.— 

Information furnished by 401 

material collected by 64, <45, 401 

on dice game (Chippi'wa) 65 

on snow-snake (Chlpiv'wa) 401-402 

Beckwith, Paul, material collected by — 185 

BELDKN, (lEORGR p.— 

on dlct» game (Yankton Dakota) — 184-185 

on shinny (Yankton Dakota) 63i)~64l 

Bbllahkli.a, .stick game.s of the 263 

Bellacoola, games of Ibe - 

dlee games 1Y> 

hand game 2^** 

hoop and pole 421,489-490 

shuttliHiwk 71 1 

stick games 249 

Benton. Du E. .1., e<Utoriul work of xxxii 

llEOTliUK, dice games of the — 9< 

Berard, Father. Set Haile, Rev. Berani. 
Beverley, 'Roger, on slick games (Pow- 
hatan) 232 

Big Goat. Sre Thssl tso. 

Bio Thunder, material madi* l.y ^o<» 

Bilboquet. See Cup and liall. 

Bll.LV HardJo. See Tah-Coo-Snli-Flxico. 

BLACK CHICKEN. See Siyo Sapa. 

Black eye and white eye, dice ganu? 

(Cherok(H‘) 165 

Blackfeet, games of the— 

dice games 

hand game -76, 305, 31 . 

hoop and pole 443-444 , 502 

tops 731 

Blake, Lady Edith, material collected by .. 9/ 

Bloods, dice games of the 7>8 

Board games. See European games. 

BOAS, Dr Franz- 

buzzes ngumd by((Vntrttl Eskimo) ... <51,752 
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Boas, Pk Franz— C ontinued. 

dice flguivd by (Central Eskimo) 102 

iiiatcrlnl collected by 240, 249, 489, 717, 719 

on archery (Shuswap) 390 

on ball Juggling (Contra! Eskimo) 712 

on cat^s cradle (Central Eskimo) 768,769 

(Bhiiswap) 773 

(Songlsb) 773 

(Tsetsaut) 767 

on dice games (Eskimo) 102, 103 

(Kwakiutl) 196 

(Shuswap) 156 

(vSongish) * 1.57 

(Tllngii) 131 

on football (O.ntral Eskimo) 701 

on hand game (Kwakiutl) 320 

(Nlska) 281 

(Nootka) 322 

(Sliuswap) 302 

on hidden ball (Kwakiutl) 370 

on hoop and pole (Central Eskimo) . . . 472-474 

(Kwakiutl) 621 

(Niska) 471 

(Nootka) 523 

(Shuswap) 491 

(Songlsh) 491 

on ring and pin (Central Eskimo) . 544>646,.547 

on shinny (Niska) 628 

(Shuswap) 632 

(Tsidsaut) 624 

on stick game (Niska) 240 

(Shuswap) 262-253 

(Songlsh) 254 

on tops (Central Eskimo) 736,737 

(Niska) 736 

on tossed ball (Central Eskimo) 709 

(Niska) 709 

on unclassiOed games (Central Eski- 
mo) 782-783 

(Kwakiutl) 786 

shuttlecock terms furnished by (Bcila- 

coola) 717 

work of nxi-xxu 

Bollcb, Henry A.— 

on hand game (llidatsa) 318 

on hoop and pole (Hidatsa) 511 

on shinny (Hidatsa) 041 

on shullleboard (Hidatsa) 720 

Bonneville, Capt. B. L. E., on hand game 

(Nez Pereds) 304-305 

BoNTOC IGORBOTE8, n^port of expedition 

among xxi 

Bossu, on racket (Choctaw) 698-699 

Boucher, Pierre— 

on dice game ( Algonkin) 49 

on stick game (Algonkin) 229 

BovRKE, Capt. John a., U. S. A.— 

material collected by 747 

modicino cords figured by (Chlricahua 

Apache) 429 

on dloe-game terms (White Mountain 

Apache) 90 

on Mexican ball race 667-668 

on* quoits (Mohave) 726 

Bow, piiests of the (Zufii) 216 

Bowl Game (Chippewa) 65-66 

(Passamaquoddy) 82-83 


Page. 

Bowl-andhbtick game, 173-177 

Boyle, David— 

material furnished by 84 

on dice game (Seneca) 116-117 

on hidden ball (Seneca) 860-351 

on ring and pin (Chippewa) 534-635 

Brackenridge, H. M.— 

on dice game (Arlkara) 98 

on hoop and pole (Arlkara) 461 

Bradbury, John, on hoop and polo (Arl- 

kara) 461 

Brass. SeeUntsalyi. 

BrEbeuf, Jean dr, on dice games (llu- 

rons) lOS-dOO 

on racket (Hurons) 689 

Briggs, C. F.— 

material collected by 200 

material furnished by 146 

Brinton, Dr Daniel G.— 

on dit« games (Delawares) 70 

on boop and polo (Delawares) 446-447 

on ring and pin (Delawares) 537 

Brown, Mrs W. W.— 

on dice games (Passamaquoddy) 82-84 

on European games (Passamaquoddy). 792 

on games of W abanaki Indians 75 

on racket (Passamaquoddy) 671 

(Wabanaki) 571 

on ring and pin (Passamaquoddy) 540-541 

on snow-snake (Passamaquoddy) 406 

BRULfe Dakota. See Dakota (Bnil6). 

Bruyas, Rev. Jacques, on dice game (Mo- 
hawk) 110-111 

Bryant, Edwin, on hand game (Maidu) ... 298 

Bryant, Henry G.— 

material collected by 608,7.52 

on U8(> in gsmes of images, by Arctic 

Highlanders 104 

Buck, John, Onondaga cosmological myth 

narrated by xviii' 

Bucxnkll, Capt. Jim, material collected 

from 291 

Buffalo-bull-coming-out, Kiowa leader. . 285 

Buffalo game (Cheyenne) 446 

Buffalo-iiorn game (Teton Dakota) 417 

BUPORT, T. Jay— 

material collected by 248 

on hand game (Calapooya) 284 

on stick game (Klamath) 248 

(Tututnl) 239 

Bullet, game of 309,339'346 

Bull-roarer— 

description of 750 

played by the— 

Apache 760 

Dakota (Oglala) 760 

Teton 780 

Hopl 760 

Navaho 760 

Omaha. 760 

Zufii 750 

Bubunell, D. 1., JR, on moccasin game 

(Chippewa) 340 

Bubhottsr, George, on hoop and pole 

(Teton Dakota) 508 

Button, hani game , 309 
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Buzz 751-7.17 

played by the— I 

Arapabo 7.51 

Crows 

Dakota (OgUila) 7 r)«> 

Teton 757 

Eskimo 7.51 

Central 7.M-752 

Ita 752-7.1:1 

Western 7.5:1-755 

Grosvontres 7.51 

Hopl 7.5.5-?.% 

Maricopa 757 

Mono 75G 

Plains tribes 751 

Ztiftl 757 


Caddo, games of the— 

dice games 

hoop and pole 402-4fi3 

Caddo AN sTot K— 
game of the— 

noop ami polo 421 

tril)es of the— 

Ankara 97, 461, «24, 657, 7.58 

Caddo 98,462^-463 

Pawnee .... 99, 274, 'm, 409, 463, 62.5, 658, 730 

Wichita 102, 

276-281, 386, 470, 625, 6,58, 730, 731 , 804 

Calapooya, hand game of tho 2 h:1-284 

California tribes, hand game of the 267 

Cane game (Hopl) 164-16.5 

Canes, Zufll dice game 2io 

Canqlbska Luta, material made by 434 

Canyon de Cheu.y, specimens from. . 328,717,7.51 
Carriers. See Takuill. 

Cartwright, George-* 

on archery (Montagnais) 384-:w,5 

on tossed ball (Montagnais) 708 

Carver, .Ionatiian— 

on dice game (Chippewa) 65 

on racket (Chippewa) 566 


CASEUKArANA. See Pastor. 


l*age. 

Cat’s cradle— C ontinued, 
played by the- continued. 

Makah 762,776 

Maricopa 776 

Maya 772 

N aval HI 762, 76:i-7<>7, 77.5, 776 

Potno 771 

Sauk and Foxes 762 

Shuswap 773 

SkokoinlHli 773 

.Songlsh 773 

Tewa 774 775 

Thompson Indians 773 

Tigua 775 

Tsetsaiit 767 

Zufil 761 -762, 766, 774, 777-779 

C AUGiiNAWAGA, games of the — 

dicegame.s 105 

hoop and pole 474 475 

riu?kct 573-574 

Cayuga, dice games of the 117 


Central America. Sre Moxleo and Central 
America. 

Central Eskimo. Sec Eskimo ((Vntral). 


Ceremonial observances— 

in dance (Tewal 643 

ill doul»le liall (Hopi) 648-649 

in racket ( I owa) 61 5 

(Navaho) 435-437 

(Oglala Dakota) 434-435 

Chaco canyon, implements found in 648 

Chamberlain, Dr A. F. — 

on han»l game(Kutoi»ii) 286-287 

work of XXVI 

Chance. See Oaiues ol ebaneo. 


Ch ANTiN G . See M u sical »u*co mpan I men t s i n 
Indian games. 


Charlevoix, P. F. X. de 

on dice games (llurons) 106-107 

(Iroquois) 113-11.5 

on racket (Miami) 569 

on stick game (Miami.) 2.31 


Catawba, games of the — ; <>u IohsimI tHiIl (Miaini) 708 

football 698,704 j Chase, A. W. 

racket 6il on shinny (Mikonotiinne and Ml.shikh- 


Catlin, George— ! 

on archery (Mandan) '293 j 

on dice game (Iowa) 186 | 

on double ball (Dakot a) 648 ; 

(Santee) : 

on hidden ball (Iowa) .W-Wifi 1 

on hoop and pole (Mandan) 459,512-513 J 

(Minitarees) 487 i 

on racket (Cherokee) ‘*>81 ■ 

(Choctaw) 585,59iHi02 

(Iowa) I 

Cat's cradle— 

general description 761-762 

played by the— 

Apache (White Mountain) 7*12-763 

Clp.no.m 7<2 

Eskimo (Central) 767-769 

Ita 769 

Hopi 774 I 


Keres 


wutmetunm') 623 

on stick game (Mikonotiinne and Mlsh- 

ikhwiitmetuniie) 236 

Chaves, Francisco- 

cat's cradle furnished by 770 

liiforiimtion furnished by 669,793 

on dice game (Keros) 121 

on quoits (Korcs) 724 

on shinny (Korea) 629 

CI1ECKER.S, Indian 790 

Chekse-stuaw game — 7.10 


Chenco. See Chimkey. 
Cherokee. 

games of t he— 

dice games 


hoop and pole 42 1 , 47.5, 487 

racket ^162, 563, 57 58b 

mythology of the 563,578, .580 

CtlERDKKE hall-play DANCE tiOO-601 

CHEROUSE, E. C.-~ 

material collected by — 156-253 

on stick game (Snohomish) 2.53-254 
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CllKYLNNE — 

games of the — 

archery 384 

basket giimo ffJ-flO 

<1 Ice games 54, 58-t>l , 12»> 

(loiilde ball 547,04ft 

ham! game 20ft, 270 

haiui-atiti-foot ball 705-7(><> 

hoop aii<i])olc 42ft- 430, 442, 445 44(»,5(47 

piftigtin 75S 

racket 5f»3 

ring and pin 52ft,. 530-533 

shinny 01ft- 020 

snow-siiM ke 400-401 

tops 734 

me<licine wheel from 437 

researches among Yvi-x\ii 

run K ASA w, racket game of the 5ft7 

( bn L 0 K E X \s A M U .s E M K. N TS 30 , 3 1 , 7 1 .5-7 1 0 

riiiLKAT, gaiiM's of the 

hand g.ame 2S7-2SS 

slick games 243-241 

('niLLi\vnA< K, slick games of the 24ft 

t’niMMFSYAX stock 

imijUMuents employed by in stick games. 227 
t nbt'.s of the 

N i ska 240, 2S1 , 471 , 02s, TOt*. 730 

'I’siinshian 240. 7.ki 

(bllNOOK 

gana'S of the 

four-stick game 327 

haial gfime 2.S1 2.S2,3IH) 

racket 5t'»2,5(i,3,573 

slick games 240 

linguistic studies among AXii 


CniNonK, dictionary of, in pre]>a ration. XM'XXii 
(‘niXOfiKAN .S'lva K - 

imideiiKMits employed by in stick games. 227 


trilK's of the- - 

Chinook 2 to. 281,573 

Cla<'kama 32.8 

Clatsop 282,782 

Dalles Tmli.ins 1.58,307 

Wasco 282,472 

ClIiri KWA, games of the 

dicr»g;imes 01-l*»8 

doiihle ball 04.8,0.50-051 

linropcaii g.ame^- 7ftl 

hidden ball--- .340-342,351 

hoop and poll*. . , 427,44<i 

racket ,5i2..5(M, ■ "07, 5ii8, 573, til 1,010 

ring and piii 533 .53.5 

shirmy - 020-021 

snow-snake.. 401 -OVb 404, 40.5 

slick games ‘*2ft 

top.s 73! 

CmcEWyAN, games the - - 

arcliery 38.5 

liami gamo 272 

CiiniicAmjA Ai‘A( HE. .SVe Apiudie (Chiriea- 
hua). 

CniM TAW, games of the— 

die* games 140 

hoof) and poh* 421,485-480 

racket 502, 5<K1, .5y8-4K)5 

tosstxl Ijall 709 


Pago. 

CiioKis, Lours, on illce game (Olanientke) , . 1 M 


riloWciiiLl.A. games of the- 

; hand game 204 

j hoop ai)d pole 484 

: shlnnj' (ktl 

j Chow Le, on making of ancient Chine.se 

arrows 213 

! CnUKClIA.NSI, games of the 

dice g.aines 13.8 

' football 098,702 

, foot-cast ball 711 

j hoop ami pole 482 

j hot ball ... 711 

shiim;) <i.30 

' ClIUMASIlA.V NTO< K - 172,028-029 

. CifUN<}Ki:. ,SeeChunke\. 

' Ciii'N'<;ke. ( HUNK, 5 vrds. Srr Chunked 
yards. 

Clll NKKY, game (»f 4.85 480, 4S7. 510, .512 .513 

; ClllbNKKY YAltn.S . 180 dS8. 512 .51.3 

, Chunky YAUus. .See Chiiiik' y y.ird^. 

(‘I.AI KAM V, foiir-stlek g.'tllleof the 328 

(b.ALLAM, ganu‘s (d the 

eat ‘s iTadle 772 

' ilieegjiines 1.5.5 l.'.li 

, hand game 2ftft 

1 siiiniiy 0.12 

! shutthH'ock 717 

St U’k games 24'* 

‘ top.s 711 

ClaI’IN’, .8YI.VA, on lacrosse .5i).t 

' (’lahk. .SV/’ I.ewis and Clark. 

: CLAS.sif.'ic \Tiox, nior])hologicai, of languages 

; ofAnii'i’lca \.Mr 

! (.*T..VS.SIFICAT10N OF li A MI'S 31,11-1.5, 809 

1 .SVr also Tabula r index. .3ii 4.3. 


I Clas.sifk' \T iox »)f Indian tribal n.jmes.wiv xw. 

3 «;- 4 .{ 

‘ Clat.soi*. games of tla*- 

i blind game 's2 

imelassitH'd game.s 781,782 

Cl.AtogcoT, gann s »>f tin* 

; dice games l!<0 

liand game .. .. .dft 

j ring and pin .528..5.5.S .5.5ft 

i Cl.EM» l.KMALAT.S, stick gJlim‘S of the 21ft 

I Clij-f owr.Li.iNos, iin])lement.s from - 

1 Canyon de Chelly 717,7.51 

1 Cliaco canyon t'18 

i Maneos Cuuj'on 47,427,Ols 

[ Coat siHioTixo (Dakota) 

I Co( (ii’A, games of t)a — 

i ball race 000,081 

i dice games Iftft 

I Jiaiid game 320 

■ CoLLKcTfox.M made by Diirean xxvui x\ix 

! CoLLiNH, Thom AM. T., on dice game (Kekchi) J ll 1 13 
Coi.uMniAN KxiMi.MiTiox, exhibit at. of 

world’s garni 3 ‘2ft 

Colville, Imofi-and-pole game of the 157 

; (’OMAXI HE - 


games of the - 

dice games 5.5,120,159 100 

liaiid game Jioft 

lioop and pole, 142 

linguistic studle.*? Htiiong x.xr 
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(’oMJSIl,(’APT. (jEtHtfJK.riiatcriul hy 7:,.i 

(V)NK«TO(JA, din* g;Uilt‘S of tlio U):> 

CONdAREE, Htirk gHines of thf*- 2r,S 

CONNKLLEV, WILLIAM K. 

on dk*i‘ Kflino (Wyandot ) lis U‘» 

on football (Wyandtil) TOJ 

on hid<lini boll (Wyainbit) :r»l 

t’oosA, linRuiMfir* work amonj^ ih.‘ wii 

COl’EHAN STOCK—- 

irnplottn^nts oinploycd by in slick g.-imrs . 227 


Fauf*. 

rnows, Raines nf tin- f’onl.mioil, 

Ijoop and pole. . ... lJS-j2lk 71)2 

ninniiiR raises 8<)7-.K0S 

•'^biniiy.. (;b>,n;i7 

snow-snake 41 . 

>47) 

< 'i^vTIto, Riinie of (TaraJiuniare) 724 TlM 

Cl Li\, Stf.waht - 

niatiTltd colU'cted by r»2., s.'>, 


S»2, 121. 122, 14<i, l.-S. ir.k, l<i2, b’»7, UHl, 


trilies of thi*— 

Winn linen .. 2H i 

Win tun 2X.l.fMK ; 

Copway, (Jeoroe- 

on double ball (MissistuiRa) 

on hidden ball (MissisauRH) :ni 

on rof'ket (Missisauga) .'.fiy .'>70 

on ring and pin (Mlssisauga) r>:.48 

on ninning races (Ml.sslsauga) siKi 

Costanoan stock-- 
games of the — 

hand game 2Kl 

hoop and pole 472 

atlok games 2ls 

tril>os of the — 

Rnrnscn 2.s;i.472 

Soklan IMS 

COSUMNK, CosUMNi, ball race of llie iv«;9-<;7() 

COTTMAN. (iROKOE S. - 

information funiishe<l by ;{42.:M4 

on game of bullet 

Coi;NTlN<i GAME (Sank and Foices) 232 

CoUNTZNii STICKS (Croe) 230 

CotrHTiNO CiAME. Sttt Matrimonial game. 
CoviLLE, Dr F, V., acknowledgments to... xvi 

CowiE, Isaac, material collcctwl by 7;M 

Cox, Koas, on hand game (Chinook) 2S2 

CoTOTK AND CHICKENS, Pa page game 704 

Crazy Horsk, maker of hoops for hoop and 

pole (Oglaht Dakota) 7.07 

CftXlit gtocs of th»'-' 

dice games w 

double liiill 048. ikVJ-tuvt 

Kutopean games 7U1 

hand game 270, 273.3l« 

hidden hall 342 

racket A73 

ring and pin .'i2S,7,;kv.^'jo 

enow^snake 4(XM04 

stick games 230 

i tjOpS 734 

* CliglilKS, hoopi4ind^polc games of the 422, 4S7 

; ^ mythology of the <ioo 

^ iee aUo Muakogoo. 

; CkmoMY, Col. John c.- 
‘ , cm hoop and pole (Mescalero Apache). 44t»-4.‘0 

/ /^ running races (Mescalero Apache). 8i):b804 

enqueue tormerly puiyod by m 

\ lacrosse. 

; ^ OAME (Navaho) 92-lM 

1" iCiw’Yri'glWEiesofthe--- 

i... 383.391. 52y 

; • --.liBiiiitV.;,.,.: 

/ 177-178 

' lluBulCgune'. ^^7 

70^707 

05 M 52 


171, 172, 17.3, l,S4, IW, lOS, 212, 222, 223, 
224, 227», 2:».0. 234, 239, 247, 2<M, 2tM, 2tii>, 
270, 30«i, 30S. 31 1 , 314, 31 7>, 322. 3f,l . 373. 
382, 30S. 408, 418, 410, 427,, 441, 477, 478, 
403, 7.(H), 7.08, .-,10, 7>18, :,22, 7i2<;, 7>30, .>40, 
.ra 7,7>S, 7, til, .-i72, i:04, Ids, 02^1, »u«. ft:i7.. 
0.Wi, 041, 042, 044, 010, 047, t;7)2,i>7>4, 07,0, 
002, IrfM, 01)8, 009, 079, 080, 704, 707,, 711, 
713, 714, 71S, 720, 722, 727, 729, 731, 732. 
7.33, 743, 744, 740, 740, 77.0, 7.->7, 7r0, 701, 
TiVt, 771. 774, 777, 787, 797). 797, SOO. SOI 
referonw to monograpli by. »)n .\mer. 

iean Indian gaine'< .. xxt,x\xiv-XL 

work on Uandbook of the Jmlians xx \ r 

(.d:oo. ItF.v. 3 . A.- 

deJinitioiis l>y, in r.ieket (Mohawk)... 79i-.)92 

(NIpi.Msing) .-,70 

on diee guUie (Xlpissing) M 

on hhldeii ball ( Niplssing) 344 

on ring ami i>in (Nipissing) 7)40 

ClT AND RALL 

a Central Ksklino game 7)4o,;d7,7>48 

comparison of, witli ring and pin. . . ."»27 

CuKTfN, Jeremiah, on <loubleball( WIntnn*. 07, S 
CusMiNu, Frank Damiltov- 

arkiiowiedgmimts to 29 

linpleincntH for games, made by . . 222, 719. 721 

inforiimtloii furnlslted by 109, 79() 

matoriid funiislied iiy 799 

, malerhd hlentifled by 427,t:o7 

on American Tnditin games in general . 29,809 

on archery ( Kiowa ^ 3 h8 

on arrow shaftment 228 

on dice g.a ines ( Znfti ) 47, 

77, 210 217, 221-222, 223 
on divinatory origin of Indian games. . . 34 37i 

on hidden ball 44,374-381 

on ring and pin (ZnftD 7.29 

on ZuAi games — 120 

on Zuftl netted sliield 423 

on Zuftl War Cods ;i3, 21 1 

work of ^xxix 

J)AKOTA, games of the— 

archery *394 

hidden ball 339,304-305 

hoop and pole 421,7>17 

racket *^»k2 

shiilflelHmrd T2H 

snow-smike • 419 

tops "47 

See also Sioux. 

Dakota (Unn.E), games of the 

dice games 

ring and pin 

Dakota (Dolala) - 
games of t he- 

archer>' 38:1,391-392 
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INDEX 


T>\kota (Oglala)- Continued. Page, 

gained of the— continue*!. 

bull-roarer 750 

bujiz 756 

dice games 179 1 


Davis, Anpbxw McFARLAKD^-Cont'd. Page. 

on racket (Miami) 569 

on terms used In stick games (Illinois) . . 250 

Davis, E. W,— 

on archery games (ChirlCabua Apache j . 385 


hidden ball 364-365 « on hoop and polo (Chlricahua Apache) . 419 

hoop and pole. 421,430,431,433-435,503-507 | Dawson, Prof, Gkorob M., on Stick game 

popgun 759 , (Ilalda) 260 

ring and pin 529,556 j Day, Charles L., material collected by 140 

shinny 637-63R Deans, James, on shinny gam© (Ilalda) . . . 642 

sle*Iding 716 j Dklano, A.— 


snow-snako 415-416 

stick games 228-229 

tops .. 7.3.3,745-746 

mythology of the 507 

Dakota (Santek), games of the— 

dice games ’ 180-181 

double hall 663 

hidden hall 365 

racket .362, 611-614 

Dakota (Sisseton) , dice games of the 183 

Dakota (Teton), games of the— 

archery 383,392 

bull-roarer 750 

burr 7.57 


on hand game (Oloiopa) 290 

on stick game (Oloiopa) 248 

Delawares, games of the— 

dice games 69-70, 105 

hidden ball 342-343 

hoop and pole 421, 44fl-447 

raeket .567 

ring and pin 537 

Denio, Epwin T.— 

on archery (.^sslnlboln) 391 

oil dice games (Asslnlboln) 173-177 

on hand game (ANslnlboln) 316-317 

on hand-and-foot ball (Asslnlboln) 707 

on raeket (Asslnlboln) 610-611 


dice games 181 

hoop and pole .“SOS 

minor amusements 71.V716 

popgun.. 7.59 

ring and pin 557 

shinny 6.38-639 

shulHeboard 728 

snow-snake 416-418 

stick games 2.58 


on running races (Crows, Mandi^n)... 807-808 

on shinny (Assinll^oln) 630 

on shnllleboard (Asslnlboln) 728 

on snow-snake (Asslnlboln) 415 

on toHspd ball (Asslnlboln) 710 

Diaz, B , on dice game (Artec) 160 

Dif E GAMES — 

antofype of 383 

Canes 210 


swing 731 

tipcat 721 

tops 746 

ttnclasslfled 783 


Dakota ( Wahpeton), dice games of the . . . 183 

Dakota (Yankton) , games of the— , 


gen<Tal description of 44-49 

pastor 196 

played by th»>— 

A Igonkin 49 

Amalecito 49-50 

Vpache (San Carlos) 86 


dice games 184 

band gam© 267,317 

hoop and pole % i31,508-.51D 

hidden ball 317-318 

minor amusements 716 

shinny 639-641 

shuflleboard 728-729' 

snow-snako, 418-419 

tops 746 

Dakota ( Y anktonai) , riieket gam© of the . 614 

Dall, Dr W. H., material collected by.. 740,793 
Dalles Indians, games ol the-> 

dice games 1.58 

hand game 307 

Daniel, Dr z, t.— 

material collcctod by 181,639 

on dice game (Teton Dakota) 181 

Danilson, WiLUAM H., materlat collected 

by.. 1(19,309 

^DATEKkU. 3©ePate|>te. 


DAvkKO, Apaohe obiel and medlolxie man. , . 286 


Davis. $ee Sqiiler and Davia. 

Davis, AnprbvPCcFaiilani>-<*^ . 

on dice games (Korrldgewoblijl 92 

on double ball (WlRjtun) ‘868 

on games oiKamiganset.... go 


Whit© Mountain 

Arapaho 

Arikara 

Asslnlboln 

Awanl 

Bannock 

Bellacoola 

Beothuk 

Blackfeet 

Caddo 

C4iughnawaga 

Cayuga 

Cherokee. 

Cheyenne 

Chippewa. 

Choctaw 

Chukehanst 

daHam 


87-91 

^0-68, 120 

97-98,101 

173-177 

143 

150 

V*.. 165 

97 

66-58 

98 

106 

.... 118-08,117 

...,.,.4,. 106 

81-68 

06 

138 

M6-1M 


CiayQ<iaot..« 

Cocopa 

Cotnahclm..- 
Conestoga. . . 
Ciee.. ....... 

-Ctdws,...,,,. 
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Pice games -roiitinn«'<l. 
played by the—continind. 
Dakota— cou tin ued . 

Oglal/i 

Santeo 

Slsaeton 

Toton 

Wahpeton 

Yankton 

Dalles Indians 

Delawares 

Eskimo 

Orosventres 

Haida 

HUIatsa 

Hop! 

Hupa 

Hurons 

Illinois 

Iowa 

troqnols 

Kawchodinne. 

KhwIh 

Kekchl 

Keres 

Klckapoo 

Kiowa 

Klamath 

Klikitat 

Kwaklutl 

Makah 

Mandan 

Mancopa 

. Massaohiisct 

Mayo 

MenonUnee 

MIcmac 

Mission Indians 

Missisauga 

Miwok 

Mohavo 

Mohawk 

Mono 

Narraganset 

Notches 


Thk.'. Dice games— C ontinued. ■ Page, 

played by the— continiietl. 

Prairie Irihes 54 

179 Qiilnalelt 15(1 

... 1S()-181 .Sabob^ 171 

... 183-184 Sauk Mild Foxes 85-86 

... 181-182 Sekanl !)7 

... 183 184 SeniX‘a 113-119 

184. 18.', 186 ShoMhoiil )6S 171, 178 

158 ShiiHwap 156 

. (Ml- 70. 105 tSiiohomish J.Vl 

...102 104 Songish 157 

70 72 Tuknill 97 

... 18(1 UK) Tarahiiina re. 152 

. ... 186 Tejon 138-139 

... KO Tepehuan 153-1,54 

91-92 Tewa 190,192 194 

— KKV ilO Thompson Indians 157 

72 I Tigiia 190-192,195 

186 Tllngit..'. i;’(K131,246 

105,113-115 ! Tobikhar (dabrielefios) 172 

92 Tobique ;() 

165 1 Tularo.s 145 

It 1-143 i Tiisearoni >18 

.. . 124-1.30 ; \V ala pal 207,208 

J. 36-1 38 ' Washo 199 

1.j8 i Wichita 102 

196 , Wiktehamm* i;i9 140 

197,198 j Wlnnei»ag(» ISO 

187 ' Wyaiidol 118-119 

201 j Yakima 

73 I Y«)kuts 140-141 

14.3 I Yw:.ia 208-210 

73 74 i Zimqiie l.')4 

74-80 ! ZuiVi 46 4iM2U,2UK226 

204,205 i plum-stone g.i me 61 

80. quince (shepherd's gaiue) 194 

14,3,114 , stave games 56 

205,207 . Htlek-diec games 29,32,.'l3, l.‘»2 

UO-lIl throwing game I'.K) 

PHI , IMctiunary ok thk Jv.4'.iseKi.,ori gaming 
imvpsl terms ( lYnd d’Oreilles^ 250,490 


146 Dn.TioN.NAiiiK Kran(;a(: -O Montagu*', deflni- 


Navaho 92-4)7, 162. 190, 222 . 223 

Niplsaliig 81 

Nlshlnam i.'»4 i.5,5 

NUqualll 156 

Nootka 198.199 

Norrldgewock 81 82 

Olamcntke 144 

Omima 187-188, 7(K) 

Onondaga liM 13,117 

Opltta 146 

Otage.,,^ 

'Ottawa.. 

falute tiuv UI 8 

:#4pago HO 148 

I^Mhaihaquoddy ... 82 84 

‘'^^2 

flf^bsoot f'- 

57,84-85 

- 

" iss-isd 




(hmsof tcn/isin racket (Onon- 

•lagu) from 5! 

DiejiUL.^o.s, hand gum.* cd the 323 3: 

Dik.seumuiff, K. P., pHp<*r by .x.KX 

InNwiDiJiF., William, material eollwted 

by.... 146,3 

Divi.VE TwiN.s, the. .sVc Zufii, mythology 
(d tia . 

Pixov, Dk Hol.\nm> li.- 

muterial eollecte*i hy 2.57, 25s. 2( 

2(‘7,;t07, ;W2, 494, (W3, 661, (KW, 7 

on doiilde ball ( .tehomuwi } 6 

(Shasta ' i’ 

on football (Achonmwl) 7 

on four-stlek game (AchoniawD 3 

on hand ga me ( .tchomaw 1 *1 

(Maldin - 

on hoop and pole (.Vohoniawi) 

on shinny (,Achoina\vi) ( 

on slick game (.\rhoniawi) * 

I work of xxm.xx 

: Dodge. Henry, material oollected i)y 
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DoooR, OOL. Hicbaed iRViMo-- Page. 

on dice games (Cheyenne) 60-61 

on hand game (Comanche) 800 

on ring and pin (Cheyenne).. 582-533 

on shinny (Nee Pero^) 682 

DoiTENCHf Anns E. H., on hoop and pole. . . 513 

Bonalobon, Thomas ♦ 186 

BoKAtDsoH, Thomas Blaihb— 

on hand game (Bannock)..... 307 

on hoop and pole (Bannock) 495 

Boesby, Be Qeoeoe a.— 

acknowledgments to 20-30 

ancient popguns excavated by 758 

An;ipaho legend by 610 

Information furnished by 167 


material ooUeoted by.... 58, 70, 72, 73. 85, 05*00, 
100, 101, 102, 131, 132, 133, 136, 137, 138, 
177, 185, 188, 250. 268, 275, 278, 270, 282, 
286, 200, 201, 202, 302, 305, 308, 311, 313, 
318, 320, 330, 333, 358, 443, 444, 447, 468, 
470, 472, 470, 480, 481, 400, 497, 537, 550, 
555, 615, 625, 632, 642, 657, 650, 736, 741 


name of game suggested by 527-528 

6n archery (A rapaho) 384 

(Makah) 395,396 

(Wichita) 396 

on ball juggling (Shosbonl) 713 

on cat’s cradle (Teton Dakota) 762 

on dice game (Asslniboln) 177 

(Black feet) 58 

(Qrosventres) 70,71,72 

(Elamath) 138 

(Kakab) 198 

(Navaho)..... : 95 

(Pawnee) 101 

(Pomo) 132 

(Ponca) 188-189 

(Skushash) 137 

(Uinta IJte) ^ 173 

(Yankton Dakota) 185,186 

on double ball (Elaipath) 659 

(Pawnee) 658 

(Wichita) 658 

on four-etlok game (Klamath) 329 

(Palute) 333 

on hand game (Arapaho) 368 

(Halda) 318 

(Klamath) 292-293 

(Kutenal) 286 

(Makah). 322 

(Wasco) 282 

(Wichita).. 278,271^280 

m hidden ball (Yankton Dakota) 818 

on hoop and pole (Arapaho) 443 

(Artkara) 462 

' (Blackleet) 444 

(Caddo)..... - 462-463 

(Qrosyentros) .420,447 

(Hopl).., ;.........*......J40M06 

<KI«ai*ai)..... 471^ 

(lUinh)...; iit 

M8.M) 

(W«iMo). 47? 

(WMiiU),.; lOMn. 

oa mei|g4t (Yiiiiiiktoii^ M 

• ... 


Doesbt, De Obobob a. --C ontinued. Page. 

on ling and pin (Klamath) 550 

(Makah) 569-560 

(Pomo) 660 

(Shoahonl) 554 

on shinny (Arikara) 462,624 

(Qrosyentres) 621-622 

(Makah) 844 

(Pawnee) 658 

(Wichita) 626-628 

on shuttlecock (Makah) 710 

on snow-snake (Pawhee) 400 

on stick game (Makah) 964 

(Puyallup) 260 

on tops (Klamath) 741 

(Makah) 740 

(Tsimshlan) 736 

8kldl Pawnee myth related by 730 

Wichita legends related by 804-805 

Dorset, Rbv. James Owen— 

editor of Riggs’s Dakota Qraniraar . , . . 228 

on archery game (Dakota) 302-393 

(Omalia) 803-304 

(Teton Dakota) 302-393 

on bull-roarer (Teton Dakota) 750 

on buss implement (Teton Dakota) 757 

on dice games (Omaha) 187-188 

'on double ball (Omaha) 663 

on hidden ball (Omaha) 360 

on hoop and pole (Teton Dakota) 508 

(Omaha) 514-516 

on minor amusements (Teton Da- 
kota) n5-716 

on popgun (Teton Dakota) \ . 759 

on ring and pin (Teton Dakota) 557 

on shinny (Omaha) 641-642 

on snow-snake (Omaha) 417,419 

on stick games (Teton Dakota) 258 

(Omalia) 259 

on swing (Teton Dakota) . . 731 

on tipcat (Teton Dakota) 721 

on tops (Teton Dakota) 746 

on unclassified games (Teton Dakota).. 783 
Double ball— 

general description 561,562,647-649 

played by the— 

Aohomawl 648,661 

Arikara 657 

Cheyenne 847,649 

Chippewa 648,650-651 

Ciee 646,662-653 

Dakota (Santee)... 663 

Hopl..... 648-649 

Hupa. 648,656-657 

Kaonl 660-661 


Klamath. 

Maricopa r 1*. - 
Menominee 

. Mtsslsauga..........^... 

omaiia^ .►'• • • v 

paivm.... » .4 * r 
Ra6Migo..'i • ? 4 ^ 1 

Rawhee • * •; 

Y,bk?B0 irtlw, • • v » i ' 

' ' 'v' ' .Mf . 


*«,eM 

OM 

oM 

...... 

..t::.,.. w-«m 

..... 
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Double ball— C ontinued, 
idayed by tho— continued. 

BhMta. 648,6(12 

Sbothoni 648,062 

Tarahumaie 648 

Tepehuan 660 

tJte (Uinta) 603 

Wasama m 

Washo 664 

Wichita 647,658 

WIntun 658 

TTuiok 664 

Dquib, Thomab S.— 

material collected by 368 

on archery (Tewa) 395 

on ball race (Tewa) 681 

on dice games (Tewa) 194 

on European games (Tewa) 797 

on bidden ball (Tewa) 368-369 

on shinny (Tewa) 643 

on stone throwing (Tewa) 728 

on tops (Tewa) 748 

Drpm beating. * See Musical accompani- 
ments in Indian games. 

Dvcatel, Prof. 1. 1.— 

on double ball (Chippewa) 050 

on hidden ball (Chippewa) 341-342 

on racket (Chippewa) 567 

on ring and pin (Chippewa) 5.34 

on snow-snake (Chippewa) 401 

Dunbar, John B.— 

on archery (Pawnee) .386 

on hoop and pole (Pawnee) 4621 464 

Dunbar, Mra U. K., on tribal games (Ca- 
to wlui) 611 

Duncan, Robert, on moccasin game (Dela- 
wares) 342 343 

Dunlap. Mrs R. R., on football (C^itawba). 704 

Dunk, John, on band game (Chinook) 282 

Du Prat*, Lb Page- 

on hoop and pole (Clierokec, (Greeks) ... 487 

(Natohes) 488 

on tossed ball (Natchez) 710 

Dyab, L. S.- 

material collected by 137,331 

on four-stick game (Klamath) 331 

Ea|ITQ-winkrr, game of the (Navaho) 78i 

EartB-winmbr, mythical character (Na- 
vaho) 790 

BABtERN pgNts, hand games of the 273 

Bas^RK tribes, shinny played by 617 

ipicdiuUfACHS. iSeeKsselen. 

iCPimiALWORR XXXIII 

BIrMJi RbV. Myron— 


bn dice game (Twana) 158 

bn dke used, by various tribes 156-156 


on gambling by Indians 256-257 

band game (Twana) ‘104 

B^l^t :<OgUiU Dakota) 430,605 

ball race (Tarahumare>^ 677 

Lieut. Qeorqb t., xt. 6. N.- 

J^a^l^bolleoted by 180,244,245,289 

and games of TUni^t 245-246 

(Chilkat) 244 

244,245 


Page. 

Emory, ],ikut. W. H., on dice game (Yuma) 209 


Eno, hoop-and-polo game of the 510 

Eskimauan stock, tribes of the— 

Eskimo — 

Central 102,472,473,544,547,701, 

709, 712, 736, 787, 751, 752, 767, 782, 783 

Ita 540,701,712,762,769 

• Koksoagmlut 700 

Labrador 283,548,690,737 

Western 104, .386, 

474, 629. 701, 706, 723, 729, 737, 753, 805 
Eskimo, games of the— 

archery ^ 

ball juggling 712 

buzz 751 

dice games 102-104 

football. tl98 

liand-and-foot ball 705 

jack straws 1 729-730 

ring and pin 528.520 

shinny ] 617 

tops 733 

Eskimo (Central), games of the— 

ball juggling 712 

buzz 751-752 

caVs cradle 767-769 

dice games 102 

football 701 

hoop and pole 472-474 

ring and pin 544 547 

tops 736-737 

tossed ball 709 

unclassified games 782-783 

Eskimo (Ita), games of the— 

ball juggling 712 

buzz 752-753 

cat’s cradle 769 

football 701 

ring and pin 549 

EskImo (Koksoagmiut), football gamo of 

the 700-701 

Eskimo (Labraooh), games of the— 

football 699-700 

hand game 283 

ring and pin 548 

tops 737 

Eskimo (Western), games of the— 

archery 386-388 

buzz 753-755 

dloeganu^ ; 164 

football 701 

hand-ttiid-foot ball ... — 706 '707 

hoop and pole 474 

jackstraws 729-730 v 

quoits 7’23-724 

running roct^s 805 

shinny 620 

tops 737-739 

ESBELEN, hoop-and-pole game of the 472 

Etchahkottink, hand gamo of the 272 

KUROPKAN GAMES " 

analogous with American Indian 

games 29 

ball 788-791 

board games 791-801 
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European OAMKS- Continued. Page. 

playe<l by the* - 

Chippowa 791 

Croc* 791 

HopI 794-700 

Korea 702-799 

Mexicans 794 

Mlcmac 792 

Mono 'TOO 

Navaho 789-790 j 

Omaha 707 ! 

Papago 794 

Paaaamaquoddy 792 

Tewa 797-798 

Thompson Indians 700-791 

Tlgua ; 798 

Yakutat 793 

Yolaits 793 

ZuftI 799-801 

playing cards 791 

Ewing, Henry P.— 

material collected by 208,371 

on hidden ball (Walapai) 371 372 

on hoop and polo (Walapai) 525 

on shinny game ^(Mohavo, Walapai) 646 

Farrand, Hr Livingston— 

material collected by Ii56 

work of XXV 

Feather dart, Ztifii dice game 210 

Fewkes, Pr J. Walter— 

material collected by 164 

on altars of IIopl Twin V'ar Pods 34 

on ball gamo (Tewa) 681 

on ceremonial cups (Tusayan Tewa).. C38>339 

on EuroiJean games (Hop!) 795^-796 

on Flute ceremony (Hopl) 649 

on gaming canes (Tewa) 46 

on hidden ball (Hopi) 36l-3t»3 

on I«alakontl ceremony (Hopi) 426 

on Mishonguovi Drab Piute altar 338 

on Oraibi Marau ceremony (Hopi) 425 

on pottery bowl (Hopi) 164 

Soyaltma altar at Walpl figured by — 337 

work of 1 xiii- XIV, X XVII, xxviii,xxix 

Financial statement xxxix 

Finokb-bhaker; dice game (Onondaga) ... Ill 

Fisher, W. J., material collected by 723 

Flatheads (Salish), stick games of the 261 

Fletcher, Miss Auce C.— 

material collected by 188,641 

on hoop and pole (Omaha) 516 

on name of dice game (Omaha) 187 

on ring and pin (Brul6 Dakota) 556 

work of XXVI 

Fletcher, Lievt. Robert H..U. S. A.,ma- 

terial collected by 236 

^LIPSTAVE OAME 141 

Football, general description 561,697*4198 

played by the— 

Aohomawi 608, 708 

Catawba 698,704 

Chukchansi 698,702 

Eskimo 608 

Centna : 70i 

Ita JOl 

Xoksoagjipiiit 700-T(R 

Labrador 809-700 

Wsatetn 701 


Football— C ontinued. Page, 

played by the — oonMnued. 

Massachuset 697,608 

Micmac 698 

Mono 698,704 

Narraganset 607,699 

Nishlnam 698,708 

Paiiitcs 608,704 

Powhatan 607,099 

Skokomish 698,703 

Toplnagughn 608,702-703 

Washo 008,704 

Wyandot 698,702 

Foot-cast ball— 

description .961,711 

played by the— 

Apache 712 

Chukchatisl 711 

Forstemann, E., pai)er by xxxii 

Fort Miciiilimackinac, captured through 

game of lacTosse 564 

Fossil-bone reus xi 

Four-stick games— 

general description 44,327-328 

implemimts for 33 

played i>y the— 

Achomuwi 327,332.333 

Ainitstci 333 

Baslwi m 

Chinook 327 

rioi'kama 328 

HadIwiwI 333 

llainoawi 3:13 

Klamath 327,32H-.332 

Lilt warn! 333 

Modoc ;i27,3a2 

Paluto 327,333-335 

Pakumall 333 

Pan 335 

Sasteitel 333 

Wttsho 327,335 

Fowke, Oerard, work of xi.xxix 

Fox AND GEESE, dico ganio (Eskimo) 103 

Foxes. See Sauk and Foxes 
Gabriele^Iob. See Toblkliar. 

Game of javelins (Seneca) 476 

(Sioux) 418 

Game of little bones. See Game of the 
dish. 

Game OF STRAW (Algonkiu) 229 

Game of straws (Miami) 231 

Game of the pish, dico game (Algonkfn) . . 40 

Game of winokp bones 418 

Games perivkd from Europeans. See 
European games. 

Games of chance— ^ 

general description of 31,44 


See also Pice games, Stick gatn^*, etc. 

Games of pextebitv, desoriptiotnot. 31.383,701 
See o7«o AMheiy, Snow^^silake, Moop 
and poifif etc. 

Games of Tifte AugmcAM Indun** See 
, Indian gunei* 

OaTSCKET, Pb ALBBlIT 

mateilj^. eotlaoted by . „ n,m 

’ (SUctwluMli) B7 

bn dbobls ban (XtutMia) 

(Wtotwi).: ..a;,,.,.;... ew 
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Gatschict, Dr Albert S.- Continui d. 

on European gamoa (Micinuc) 702 

on fonr-fltiok gamo (Klamath) 

on name for awing (Wichita) 7:^0 

on name of dice game (Niplsslng) si j 

on names for stilts (Wichita) 7:il | 

on names of dice games ( Ynnin ) 210 i 

on quoits (Miemac) 722 j 

on ring and pin (Passamaq noddy) r»4i I 

on shinny terms (Wichita) iV20 | 

work of xx.xxxn 

Genesis myths (Jlcarilla Apache) ' 

OKROnimo’s band, archery game played Uy , 

Ghost dance 020 

Ginns, Georor- 

on dicjo game (Nlsqualll) l.in 

on stick game (Nlsqualll) 2.'K) 

Gibson, John Arthur, Onondaga cosino- 

logic myth furnished by. ..... xviii I 

Gill, Dk Lancey, work of xxvji xxviii | 

Glooscap, inventor of dice gnmo ( M icmac ) . 70 

OoDDARn, Dr J'liny Earle— I 

on cat^a cradle ( IIupu) 7»>:1 

on dice game (llupa.) 92, 19*.* 

on double hall (Hupa) tvno-tio? 

Gods of War. War Gods. 

Goook, Dr O. Brown, collection of games ! 

prepared at request of 29 

Gould, J. I^ioMIS. inatorml eolhrled by.. 2CiU j 
Graham, Nick, infomiution furnished | 

by 7U,s(Kl,80l i 

GRANIKR, K., collection, the. 

Oranier, E., material collectt'd by... 44.“». iitn , Gi9 

Grass game (Mono) 3U> 

Gravier, Father James— 

oomidler of Illinois dletio^uiry 2:«) 

on dfco gamo (Illinois) 72 

on hoop and pole (lliima) 4Si) 

Gray, Dr C. C., niat<?rial eolleetod by 97.758 

Grinnsll, Dr George Bird— 

oifdic« gamo (Blackfoet) .'Ml-.T.S 

Cheyonno 50 <>0 

Groaventres .'17-.VS 

Pawnee ini 

on hand game (Blackfoet) 2«i0 i 

Choyenn© | 

Pawnee 27t» 1 

• on noop and pole (Blackfoet) 444 ' 

ORoavsNTRES, games of the— ' 

archery 383.384.529 , 

bu»r "'d ! 

^ewgames 70-72 i 

.. hftndgame 270-271 i 

hahid-and-foot ball 70.5.700 ; 

hoop and pole 429.447 | 

xtpgandpin 537 j 

; Bhfimy 021-022 1 

.. indw-4make | 

iopg. 734-735 I 

(Ihil^iibllVRfts OF Dakota, games of 57-58 

or THE PRAIRIE, hand game of 270 i 

* ifjitgwiie 289 i 

227-229 I 

acre^ irtiok games, Hand game, etc. I 


Paga 

G uiMEN , stick game of the 248 

tiUNN, John M., on game of hoop and ptde . 478 

llADDoN, Prof. Alfred C., on cat’s enidle 

fNaVaho) 7(>7 

IlADiwiwi, four-stlek game of the 333 

l{.VGA1(. ST.XNsnURV 

innterial colliH’twl by 74 

on dice game (Miemac) 74-77 

on foothjill (Miemac ) 098-<)99 

llAGKNBF.rK. t’ARL, material collated by .. 165 

11 AID A 

games of the 

archery .396 

dice games ! 1S9-190 

hand game .3ls-.3:9 

hoop H ml pole 5J 7- 51 s 

jackstraws 730 

quoits 72.5 

ring and pin .*>.“>7-558 

shinny 042 

St Ick ga mes 2.59-2»53 

tops 747 

iinclassilieil gariirs 7S4 

ll.viDA (Kah.a.vi) 13I.2‘91,7S4 

IIaida language, studies in XX 

II AID.! texts, preparation of xxxii 

llAiKl'TWOTOPKii, a mythical character of 

the Konkau 291^297 

Haile, Uev. Bkilard - 

material colh*cl ed by 93 

on archery (Navaho) 3H5-:tHi» 

on bail race (NAvabo) IkiS 

on base1>aU (Navaho) 7W>-790 

on cjit’s cradle ( Na vahn; 700 

on dice games (Navaho) 92-93, 9tb 97 

on hoop and ]>ole (Navaho) 457-458,459 

on shinny (Navaho) 024 

on niiclassifi(‘d games (Navaho) 7Sl 

Hall, Caft. ('h.vkle.s Francis, V. S. X. 

material eollwtiHl by 548, .547 

on cat’s cradle (t'entru! K.skiiiio) 7«i7-7r)8 

on dice game (Cent ral Kskiinot 102 

on ring and pin ((’entnil KHkimo.i ,54t) 

Hall, Susiin W., on double ball ( Arlkaru; . . (>57 

Hamoawi, four-sliek game of the 3,3,3 

Hand game 

general description 44,207 

iinplenu'nts for 33 

origin of 32 

playe<l i>y the— 

Achomawl 307 

Algonkin 273 

Algonquian st ock 273 

.\rapaho 2ii8.27d 

Ankara 270 

Assiniboin 270^310-317 

Babine 273 

Bann<K*k 307 ’ItO*.! 

Bellacoola 299 

Blackfeet 299, 270, ;t05, 317 

Culapooya 283-285 

California t ribes 207 

t'heyeime 270 

Ohllkat 287-288 

Chinook 281-282,300 

Chlpewyaii 272 
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Hand OAME—Contlnued. 
playod by the— contlnuod. 

Chowchllla. . ^ 

Clallam 

Clatflop 

Clayoquot 

Cocopa 

Comanche 

Cree 

CrowB 

Dakota (Yankton) — 

Dalles Indiana 

Eskimo 

(Labrador) 

Etoharoottihe 

Qrofiventrea 

Qualala 

Haida. . . . J 

Han Kiitcbin 

Hidatsa 

Huchnom 

Kawchodlnne 

Kawla 

Kiowa 

Klamath 

Klikltat 

Konkau 

Kutohln 

Kutehai 

Kwaklutl 

Maidu 

Makah 

Mission l!idian:') 

Modoc 

Mohave 

Mono 

Nc» PefC<Ss 

NIshinam 

Nlaka 

NlsqualU 

Nootka. 

Okinawan 

Olplopa 

PaliUe 

i'apago 

Pawnee 

Penelakut 

Plegan 

Pia\^ 

Porno 

Puyallup 

Rumsen 

Saboba 

Salishan 

Sarsi 

SekanJ 

Shoshoni 

Shuswap... 

0ongish 

Tafcttlli 

Thompson Indians — 

TUngit 

Toblkhar 

Toplnagugim 

^ Tsimsbian*;, 

^ana 


Page. 

294 

299 

282 

319 

326 

309 

.... 270,278,316 

317 

267 

307 

705 

283 

272 

.... 270-271.276 

280 

.... 318-319,320 

272 

318 

323 

272 

310 

284-286 

291-293 

307 

296-297 

272 

.... 276,285-287 
.... 319,320,321 

297-208 

321-322 

326-326 

293 

326-SJ7 

310,311 

304-306 

298 

281 

299,300 

322 

300 301 

299' 

311-312 

295 

.... 260,274-276 

301 

271 

.... 267,296^296 

209-291 

802 

283 

313 

273 

272 

273 

270,309,313,314 

302 

302 

27Jt-274 

302-303 

288-289 

316-815 

294-295 

278 

306-804 

m 


Hand oamb— C ontinued. Page, 

played by the— continued. 

Umatilla 306-306 

Umpqua h*-- 274 

Ute m 

Waaeo.. 283 

Washo 823 

Wichita 207,276-881 

Wintun 388 * 

Yakima 807 

YampaUte ; 315 

Yokuts 296*294 

Yuma 326,327 

Hand, game of. See Hand game. 

Hand-and-foot aall— 

description 561,704-705 

played by the— 

Arapaho 705 

Asslnlbofn 706,707 

diesrenne 705-706 

Crows.... 706,707 

Eskimo (Western) 706-707 

OroBventres 705,706 

Mandan 705,707 

Winnebago 705,708 

Handbook of the Indian tribes. x, 

XVII, XIX, XX, XXIII-XXYI 

Hands— 

game of Western tribes 276 

hand game (Blackfoot) 260 

Han KuTcmiN, hand game of the 272 

Hartman, C. V.— 

on ball race (Zuaque) 678 

on dice game (Zuaque) 154 

on hidden ball (Zuaque) 356-357 

rusjBLTi, a Navaho god 436,437 

llASTSEiiooAN, a tn3rthlcal gambler of the 

Navaho 95-96,628 624 

Hastseiltsi, Uastseltsi, a Navaho god of , 

racing 804 

llAVASLTAi, dice games of tho 200 

Hawkins, Col. Benjamin, on hoop and pole 

(Muskogee) 486 

Hayden, Db F. V.— 

on dice game (Crows) ; 177 

on foot race (Mandan) 808 

on hoop and polo (Crows) 502 

on racket (Cheyenne) 664 

%Haye8, Mrs Starr, on dice game (Cherokee) 105 
Hsarne, Samuel— 

on archery (Chlpewyan) 385 

on ball game (Chlpewyan) 885 

on hand game (Etchaieottine) . 272 

HXlNTXBUlAJni, Maj. 8. P., U. B. A.— 

on hand game (Ytima) v. . 827 

on hoop and pole (Yuma)............... 536 

HENMGFlNt PaTHXII L0UI8*«. 

on dice gunee (Hunms) • - 108 

on ring and pin (IroqQOIt)......^ 540 

on stick games (Hums)..;.;;. 243 

on tipcat (Haroiis)...^,.*..^..*^.....- ^ 

Henry, Alexanper, cmmkEt;;.. ........ 564 

Hekseaw/H. » v 
Heeaueiy among the Aineilcaa ln^laE's; .^ xvi- 

. w v”' ^T'vn 


.’ ■V A4.VM 

HaaqinAiit^'gamsisoif thi^ • • 

shuttlemk 

tOjiSr • ’**"' *’ 
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Page. 

Hewitt, J , S . B.~ 

material furnished by 118,590 

worknf xvm-xx, xxv, xxvi, xxx 

HIDATSA'- 

games of the— 

dice games 57,180 

hand game 318 

hoop and pole 487,511 

shinny 041 

shu/ndioard 729 

snow-snake 419 

tops 747 

tossed ball 710 

Hidden>ball oame- • 

general description of , , . 44, 

played by tho" 

Chippewa 34Q 342.351 

Cree 342 

Dakota 339 

Oglala 3<i4 306 

Yankton 317-318 

Delawares 342-343 

llopl 3:17-338, 339, 357-304 

Iowa 305-306 

Jlcarilla Apache 345 

Keres 339,351-353 

Kwakiiitl 370 

Maricopa 339.37(K371 

Menominee 343-344 


Page. 

lIiND, Henry Youle, on ring and pin (Mon- 


, tiignalN) • 530 

i Hoi*oe, F. \V.— 

' information furnished by 194 

on ball rai*c (Ziifil) 683-686 

work of xxni, XXV, XXVI 

IIonasoN, Aoam, on racket (Chickasaw) . . . 597 

Hoffman, Dr Walter J.— 

material collected by 73, 340, 707 

on dice games (Menominee) 73-74 

on hand-and-foot ball (Crows) 707 

on hidden ball (Menominee i 343-344 

on hoop and polo (Banta Barbara) 472 

on racket (Chippewa) 564-565,567-568 

(Santee Dakota) 611-612 

on shinny (Menominee) 622 

on »now-snake (Menominee) 404-405 

IIOHOKAM, ring-and-pln game of the 552 

Holmes, W. ll.- 

acknowlcMlgmcnts to 30 

adnUnisiratlve report of ix-XL 

appointed chief of Bureau x 

nintec flgim'd by 77 

work of xi-xii, XXVI. XXIX 

Hoop and Pole - 

counts employed 422 

distribution 420 

element of chance in J183 

1 easentlHlsof 420 


Miami 344 

Mlssisanga 344 

Navaho 339.34<5 349 

Niplsslng 344 

Nootka 370 

Omaha 3ii6 

Onondaga 349 

Ottawa 344-345 

Papago 330,339,353-355 

Pima : 3:)9,355-:i56 

Potawatoinl 344 

Sauk and Foxes 345 

Seneca 35(V-:151 

Shawnee 344 

Taruhuniuro ;W9 

Tewa 338, 339, 361 , 367-369 

Tlgua .m»-37o 

Walapal 371-372 

Winnebago 36(V.367 

Wyandot 351 

Zuoque 356-357 

Zufil 336-337.372-382 

saoHfloial and ceremonial character 

of 337-339,372 

' water game (Ziifii) 374-:«l 

Hiding button, hand game (0 rosvontres) . . 271 

HiLtCRS.J.K.— 

on tour*atlck gatne ( Palutc ) :t34 

, ipn hand game (Paiuto) 312 

Biii*TquT, Charles— 

tvtomiation furnished by 249 

nuogt’B cradle (Skokomlsh) 773 

on loptbalt (Skokomlsh) 7o:4 

on game (Thompson Indians) .... 303 

^ (Skokomlsh) <109 

^Thompson Indians) 6io 

ghtiUleoook (Skokomlsh) 717 

Him Moh game (ChllUwhock) 249 


field for ’ 421-422 

hoop game 445-446 

Iinfilenients used In 420-421 

origin and signiftcatice 422-441 

territorial dlntnlmtlon 420 

played by the. - 

Achomawi 494 

A pacho 420, 422, 449-457 

Chlrlcabua 429,449 

.Hcurllla 449 

Mescalero 449 450 

San('arlos 450 

While Mountain 450-459 

Arapabo 420,422,430,441-443,445 

Arikara 461-402 

Assiniiioin 502 

Bannock 495 

Bayogoiila 485 

Blarkfeet 44:1-444,502 

Bellacoola 421,489-490 

('addo 462-461 

Caddoan stix!k 421 

Caiighnawnga 47 4-475 

Cherokee 421 , 475, 487 

Cheyenne 429- 430, 442, 44.5-446, 507 

I’hipi^'WM - 427, 446 

Choctaw 421,485-486 

Chowcbilla 484 

ChukchaUHl,., 482 

('olvlllc 457 

Comanche 442 

Creeks 422,487 

Crows 428 429,502 

Dakota 421.517 

Oglala .... 421, 430, 431, 4:i3-4:i5, 503-507 

Teton 

Yankton 431, .508-510 

Delawares 421 , 446-447 
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Hoop and Pole— C ontinued. Page, 

plaj^ed by tho— continued. 

Eno .* MO 

Eskimo (Central) 473^74 

Western 873,474 

Eseelen 472 

Gros ventres 489,447 

Halcia 317^18 

Hidatsa 487,611 

Hopl 421,496-498 

Hums 486 

Hupa 427-428 

Iroquois 422 

Kerca 421 

Kiowa 442,478 

Klamath 479-482 

Koyeti 482 

KwaklutI 421,619-622 

Makah 421,622 

Mandan 421,469,611-513 

Mohave 420,52.3-626 

Mono 498 

Muskogee 421,486-488 

Natches 488 

Navaho 421,422,429,467-460.319 

Nez Porcius 493 

Nishinam 489 

Niska 421,471 

Nootka 523 

Ohio Indians 487 

Omaha 420,421,514-616 

Osage 516-517 

Palute 421,498-409 

Pawyee 420,463-469 

Pend d'Oreilles 490 

Piegan 447-448 

Pima 480 

Pitkachi 483 

Plains tribes 428 

Porno 478-479 

Ponca 517 

Prairie tribes 442 

Ruinsen 472 

Sallsh 491 

Santa Barbara 421,472 

Sarsi 460 

Sauk and Foxes 448-449 

Seneca 421,476-477 

ShoshonI 421,422,499-500 

Shuswap 491 

Slooan stock 420,421 

Sioux 442 

Songlsh 491 

Stoneys 502 

Taktoin 460-461 

Thompson 1 ndlans 421, 491-498 

Tigua 420,421,61M19 

Tobikbar 500 

Topinaguglm 484 

UmatlUa 421,492,498-494 

Ute 420,601 

XTInta 500 


Uncoupatxgre 

Wasama.......... 


Wa»o W, 422, ITS 

Wnfho m 


Walgpal ; 686-690 


Hoop and Pols— C ontinued. Page, 

played by the— continued. 

Wichita ' 470-471 

Yaudanchl.. 501 

Yokuts 483-484 

Yuma 596 

Zuni 526-627 

Ho^, ancient fletlle ware of tho 424 

ceremonials 425-426,432,483 

clowns 716 

Flute ceremony 049 

games of the— 

anhery ' 383,390 

ball race .* 666,678-679 

l)ean shooter 760 

bull-roarer 750 

buzz 766-766 

cat's cradle 774 

dice games 160-165 

double ball 648-649 

• European games 794-796 

hidden ball m m, m, »)7-364 

hoop and pole 421,495-498 

running ra(u*s 807 

shinny 6:i3-636 

stilts 731 

tops 743-744 

mythology of tho Xlll, 31, 424-426, 

649,666,796 

TIOPI KATCINAS XIII 

Horned javelins, game of 416 

Ho.^tJOBoARI), a Navaho goddess 4.36 

IlosTJOBoKoN, a Navaho go<l 436 

IIOSTJOGHON, a Navaho god 4.36, 437 

Hot ball 561, 714 

played by the— 

ChukebansI ‘ 714 

Mono 714 

Houuu, R. B,, material collected by rm 

HouflH, Dr Walter- - 

on snow-snake (Seneca) 412 

work of XXVI 

Hubbub, game of 54-55,73 

HurwNOM, hand game of the 323 

Hudson, Db J. W.— 

acknowledgments to 29 

information furnished by 413, 414, 415 

material collected by 136, 188, 141, 144, 


166, 247, 260, 291, 295, 810, 311, 413, 
414, 415, 478, 482, 483, 484. 408, 501, 
695, 697, 630, 631, 635, 670, 702, 704. 
711, 714, 741. 756, 759, 760, 793, 796 


on afohery (Toplnagugtm) 388 

(Washo) : 396 

on ball juggling ( AchomaWl) 712 

on ball race (Mono) T ' 679 

(Wasama) 670 

on buzz (Mono) 756 

on dice games (Awanl) 143 

(ChukohaiMt) 138 

(Mlwok) 144 

(Mislitniim> 155 

188-189 

(Washo) 190 

^Yokutt) • • ^41 

Diid(mblet)Bil{BQpa>../...i*.*.^^ 656 

(K*Md) ,.„:v 

A ‘ * 
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JIUDSON, Dr J. W.— Contlmiod. Page. 

oil double ball (WHsaitm) 1159 

(Washo) 

on Kuropoan gamea (Mono) 79« 

on foothall (Chukchaiiai) 702 

(Mono) 704 

(Nlshlnam) 7o;< 

(Topliittgugi m ) 702 im 

(Waabo) 704 

on foot-oast bail ( A paclic) 712 

(Chukchansl) 7U 

on louT-stlck game 327 1 

(Achomawi) , 

(Modoc) 332 . 

(Ptto) m 

(Washo) 335 

on liand game (Achomawi) 307 

(Chowchllla) 294 

(Mono) 310 

(Pomo) 290 

(Yokuta) 294 

(W'asho) 322-32.3 

on hoop and polo (f'howchllla) 484 

(Koyetl) 482 

(Mono) 498 

(Nishinam) 489 

(Pitkachi) 483 

(pomo) 479 

(Toplnagiiglm) 484 

(Wasama) 484 

(Washo) .V23 

(Yaudanchl) 501 

(Yokuts) 48^^484 

on hot l)aU 714 

(Mono) 714 

on racket (Nishinam) 60H-4‘i09 

(Pomo) 

( Topinagug) m ) 597 

on ring and pin (llu]ia) .543 

(Pomo) .550 

on shinny (Mono) 035 

on stick game (Pomo) 247 

(Washo) 206 

on tops (Yokuts) 741 

Hvm A, hopp-and-pole gam** of the 486 

Hurrr, Gkorge— 

material collected by 240,203,489,520,717 

on hoop and pole (Kwukiutl) .521 

on ring and pin (Kwaklull) .ViO 

shuttlecock terms furnished by (Bella- 

cooIh) 717 

BtJMm, JOHK D.— 

on dice games (Osage) 18.8 

on hoop and pole (Osfigo) 516-.517 

HVNT-WfE-BUTTON, hand game ( A rapuho) . , 2<)8 

(Blsckfeet) 269 

^ ^ gimneii of the-— 

: .cat*a cradle 76:1 

V: dice games 91-92,199 

; dimUe ball. 648,656-6.57 

'f Impend pole 427-428 

v Adg and pin *528, .542-543 

: r aUck gamea 233-2:16 

229 

of tbe 

3niit.Vo>& on iMod by 432-413 


IIURDLK. Sr.e Filpstave game. Page. 

nuKt)N.s, guiiiHN of the- ■ 

dice games 106-110 

racket 563, .588 . 589 

ring and pin .549 

.<now-snake 409 

stick games 241-243 

tiix’al 721 

Sff also Wyand«)t. 

Hp.stle cap, dice game (f'auglmawaga) . . , 105 

IlYUE EXPLORINO EXPEDITION, COllCCtlon Of 648 

IcK iiof'KEY, game of (Sank and Foxes) 022 

Illinois, games of the— 

dice games 72 

stick games 230 

iiiirlassifled 781 

Illustration work of Bureau xxvii xxviii 

Indian ciikckeus 7% 

Indian game.s, general discussion of. .xxxix-xl, 

.30,31 .ri,8()ft 

Sre also Children’s games. Classificii timi 
of games, and iiumo.s of 
games, re8i)ectivoly. 

Inktomi, }>H(roii god of hoop and pole 

(Oghihi Dakota) 507 

Tow A, games of Ihe- 

archery 394 

dice games 186 

hidden bull 36.5-360 

racket 61.5 

IROQUOIAN STOt K— 
games of the 

racket 562 

I stick games 227 

; trilx's of the- 

! Canghniiwaga 10.5, 474, 573 

; CherokOf' 105,47.5,574 

Conestoga 105 

TTurons 105. 24 1 , 409. .5‘I9, .588, 721 

Mohawk 110, .500 

Onondaga ni,:549,.502 

, St Kf'gis 592 

Senmi I13,:i.50,410,476,.502,805 

j TiKscarora 118,413,477.629 

Wyandot 118.351,702 

j IROQUOIAN TEXTS XVIII-XIX 

! Iroquois, games of tiie - 

dice game 10.5, 1 1 3-1 1 5 

hoop and pole 422 

racket r/X). 591 , 592- .594 

snow boat 110-411 

saow-snakc 100, 4 12 

' iRViNCr. John T.. ,ir, on hoop and pole i I’aw- 

j IKM') 403 

[ ITA Kskimo. See Eskimo (ItiC. 
j Jack RABBIT, European gameCTewa.I'lgua ' . 798 

j jACKSTRAWS.game of " 

played by the 

K.sklmo 729-7:i0 

We.sU‘rn 729-7.30 

Uaida 7:10 

Jacob.sen, F. - 

material cotlwted by 19<i, 249, 5.58 

on ring and pin (Clayoquot » 5.58 

Jacobsen, Capt. Samuel— 

material collected by 199,208, 

299, 301, 319, 717. 718, 719. 748, 749, 761 
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jACoasEN, Capt, SAMVBL—Contlnued. Page, 
on name of bean shooter (Opltchesaht) . 761 

on name of top (Hesqulatat; 748 

on name of top (Nootka) 749 

Bbuttlecock tonne furnished by 719 

Jambs, O. Wharton, on dice gams (Hava- 

aupnl) 200 

Javbun-spbarinq hoop, a Porno game 479 

Jenrs, Dr Albert £., work of xxi 

Jeu db mains— 

hand game (Chipewyan) 272 

(Kutchin) 272 

(Oklnagan) 300 

Jeu DBS failles, stick game (Hurons).. 241-243 
JICARILLA Apache. Ste Apache (JlcarllU), 

John, Andrew-- 

on hoop and dart (Seneca) 477 

on 8now-*snake (Seneca) 412 

Jones. Rev. Peter— 

on dice game (Missisauga) 80 

on double ball (Missisauga) 654 

on racket (Missisauga) 562, .569 

on ling and pin (Missisauga) 538 

on running races (Missisauga) 803 

on snow^snake (Missisauga) 405 

Jones, Dr William— 

Information furnished hy 407,408,542 

material collected by 61,63.08,86,340, 

342, 402, 403, 407,408, 534, 542, 565, 
567, 572, 573. 608, 621, 051. 655, 736 

on dice game (Chippewa) 61-62, 63>64 

on double ball (Chippewa) 6J>1 

(Sauk and Foxes) 655 

on hidden ball (Chippewa) .342 

(Sa5k and Foxes> 845 

on hoop and pole (Chippewa) 446 

on popgun (Sauk and Foxes) 758 

on racket (Chippewa) 567 

(Sauk and Poxes) 572,573 

on ling and pin (Chippewa) 534 

on shinny (Sauk and Foxes) 622 

on snow-snake (Chippewa) 402 

on stick game (Sauk and Foxes) .... 220,232 

on tops (Sauk and Foxes) 736 

^workof XXIII 

JouTEL, Henry, on unclassified games. . . . 781 

JVBQO DEL CUACO, a Mexican game 668 

JrsQO DB PASTOR. Set Pastor. 

Jumfino-toad game (Zufli) 721 

Kaioani Set Uaida (Kaigani). 

Kailtas. Sec Tielding. l 

Kalapooian stock, Calapooya tribe 283 

Kane, Paul— 

on four-stick game (Clockama) 328 

on hand game (Chinook) 281-283 

on hoop and polo (Colville) 467 

on tacket (Chinook) 578 

on stick game (Clallam) 249 

Kaonx, double-ball game of the 66G-681 

KaViaomiut. See Eskimo (Western). 
Kawchodinne, games of the— 

dice games gg 

band game 272 

ring and pin M 3 

Kawia, games of the— * 

dicegames..,., 160 

hand game 310 


Kbam, Thomas V.— Page. 

material collected by 34d»358,457 

on hidden ball (Hop!) 358 

Kbkcbi, dice games of the 141<-148 

Xbmnicott,Ma5. R., material oolleoted by .93, 543 
Kerbsan StOCK- 
^ games of the— 

archery....: 888 

ball race 666,668-609 

oat’s cradle 770 

dice games 110-'124 

European games 792-7(13 

bidden ball 330,3U*4Ui3 

hoop and pole 421,478 

quoits 724 

■hinny 629 

tops 740 

Kickapoo— 

dice games of the 72-73 

linguistic work among the xxn 


Kickbd-billctrace. iSre Ball race. 
Kicked-btick game. See Ball race. 

Kimball, Dr J. P., material collected by . . 173 

Kiowa— 


games of the— 

archery ' 338 

dice games 124-130 

hand game 284-285 

hoop and pole 442,478 

shinny 629 


snow-snake 400, 413 

tops 740 

researches among xvi-xvii 

Kiowa Apache researches among xvi-xvii 

Kirk Rev. Jesse, acknowledgments to.... xix 
Kitunauan STOCK. See Kutenai. 

Klamath- 

blood relationships and affinities among, xix 


games of the- 

dice games 136-138 

double bail 048,659 

four-stick game 327,328-332 

f hand game 291-293 

hoop and pole 479-192 

ring and pin 028,650-561 

stick games 247-248 

tops 740-741 

Klixitat, games of the— 

dice games 158 

hand game i 307 

stick games 257 

Kohl, J. O.— 

on cradle amulet (Chippewa) 427 

on dice game (Cl\fp]^Wa) 65-06 

on double ball (Chippewa) 650 

on racket (Chippewa) 560-567 

on snow-snake (Ghlppeiva) 401 

on tops (Chippewa) 734 


Xokboaomxut Eskimo. See Eskimo (Kok- 
foagmiut). 

Kqluscman stock— 

^ implements employed by Ih stlehgs^s. 227 


tribes of the— ^ 

Cbttkat. 243,287 

Stikine * 244 

Taku 244 


tUngItw.,. 

TRkotiu. 
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Konkau, band game of the 29ft-2D7 

Kootenai. /9«tfKutenal. 

Kotzebue, Otto von- 

on Indians at San Francisco mission ... 248 

on stick game (Tlinglt) 246 

KOYBTI, hoop«and-pole games of the 482 

Keaube, Pe Aurkl* 

on stick game (Tllngit^ 40 

on tossed ball (Tilngit) 709 

Keoebee, De a. L.— 

Arapaho myths related by 019,630 

cat's cradle (Ita Eskimo) figured by . . . 7^i9 

* material collected by 50,71,271,384,404, 

601 , 549, 666, 022, 6^, 700, 735, 761 , 763 

on ball juggling (Ita Eskimo) 712 

on buzz (Ita Eskimo) 763 

on football (Ita Eskimo) 701 

on hand game (Qrosventres) 271 

on hand-and-foot ball ( Q rosvent res) . . . 706 

on hoop and pole ( A rapaho) 443 

(Cheyenne) 446 

(U ncompahgre U to) 501 

on ring and pin (Ita Eskimo) 649 

work of xxin,xxvi 

Kui*anapan stock - 

Implementsemployed by, in stick gflines 227 
tribes of the— 

Gualala 289,694 i 

Pomo 131,247, 289, 413, 478, 560, 594, 771 

Kutcuin, hand game of the 272 

Kvtena], haiul games of the 276, 286-287 

Kwakiutl— 
games of the— 

bean shooter 760 

dice games 131,189,196 

band game 319-320, 321 

hidden ball 370 

hoop and pole 421,519-522 

quoits 725 

ring and pin 528, .5.69 

shuttlecock 718 

stick games 2*^^ 

unciasslOod games 784-786 

mythology of the ^21 

Labbadoe Eskimo. Ste Eskimo (Labra- 
dor). 

LaCombe, Rev. Albert, on jeu de hasard.. 69 
tACROSBK— 

borrowed by the whites 31 

played by the— 

Chippewa 

Hurons 

^ 

Penobscot ••••• 

Sank and Foxes.... ^^72 

Shawnee 

^ 

Winnebago 

XiAFfTAtJ, on tossed ball (Abnakl) 

. . %k ffmicez, Francis- 

' - on buH-roarer (Omaha) 

m laropean games (Omaha ) ^ 

’ Oiiliidden ball (Omaha) ^ 

,WWip ani pola (Omaha) 

>fpop|un (Omaha) 

Mow-snake (Omaha) 

%|e|i»tOttraha) 


516 
769-760 
419-420 
. 747 


Page. 

La IIontan, Baron, on Huron games 108, 

243,580 

Lalemant, Fatrer, on dice game (Hu- 

rons) lOW-110 

Lampson, L. B1.~ 

inaterlal c«)llectcd by 192 

on hidden ball (Tewa) 367-368 

Landa, Bishop, on stilts (Maya) 731 

Lansing man, the xi,xii 

La PiiRousE, J. F. 0. do— 

on hand game ( Rumsen ) 283 

on hoop and pole ( Rumsen) 472 

on stick game (Tlinglt) 246 

La PLATTE, dice game (Pawmnj) 10l-ld2 

La bevetta, bull game (Tarahumano 677 

LAVDONNlfeRE, RftNfi • 

on racket (MuskogtuM 606 

on running roods (Muskogee) 806 

LAUunmo Doctor. See Qaiqail nadlol. 

Lawson, John— 

on dice games and gambling (Tusca- 

rora) 118 

on hoop and pole (Eno) 510 

on shinny (Tiiscarora) 629 

on stick games (Congaree) 268 

Le Bovtellier, THEOi>r)RE, material col- 

b’ctcil l)y 549 

Lederer, John, on hoop and pole (Eno).. . 510 

Le.sc abbot, Mure, on dice games (Ilurous). 108 
Lewis ani> CtARK— 

on hand game (Clatsop) 282 

(Nez Poreds) 304 

on hoop and pole (Mamlan) 611 

on unclassified games (Clatsop) 781,782 

Library of the Bubeau xxxiii-xxxiv 

Lilmalche. See Penelakut. 

LiNonsTic srnjECTS, Bureau correspond- 
ence on XIX, XX 

Llssiansky, Capt. Uriy-' 

on dice game (Western Eskimo) 104 

on quoits (Western Eskimo) 723-724 

Little Singer, maker of diec (Nuvuho) ... 96 

Long, J a< k • 

infonnalion furnished by 158 

on dice game (Chippewa) 65 

on hand game (Yakima) 307 

on hoop and pole (Caiighnawogai 474-475 

on racket (Chippewa) 3tl4 

Long, MaJ. Stephen TL, on hoop and pole 

(Pawnee) 463,613 

Loskiel, George Henry, on dice games 

(Conestoga) 105 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition-* 

exhibit o! Bureau at 

plans of undent Mexican buildings matle 

for xxvm 

Love game, L«>ver’s game 

Lucero. J. crecencio— 

Information furnl.shwl by 190,708 

on shinny (Tlgua) 

on tops (Tlgua) 

Luise8os, the. See San Lulscfto Indians. 
LUKENS, Dr C. R. 

material collocied by - 

on dice game (Kcres) 

y» hidden ball (Keres) 362 
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Lumiioltz, Db Carl— Page. ; 

material collected by 152, 154, 6(10, 677 

on archery (Turahiiinarc) 386 

on ball riK'c 672-676 

(Tiirnhumarc). 677 

on dice games (Tarabumare) 162 

(Tepehimn) 154 

on (loiil)lc ball (Tepoluuin) 660 

on qiioiiH (Tarahujiuire) 724*726 

on shinny (Turuhunmre) 631 

Lummis, Charles F., on dice games. . 124, lftl-192 
Lutuamian stock-- I 

clan system among the xix i 

iinplementsempitiyed by, In stick games 227 I 
tribes of the-- : 

Ivlaniftlli 13<>,247.291.32M.476.6r>0,740 | 

Lutwami 33:1 ' 

VIodoe 263.332 

LtTTWAMT, four-stick game of the 333 

Macaulev, CArT. C. N, R., 1;. H. A. ' 

material rolU.‘cted by 466 • 


on die(« games (White Mountain 


Apachei fK) HI 

on hoop and polo (WhiU* Mountain 

Apache) 4.56-4.W , 

McChesney. 1>r ('haulks E., C. 8. A., in- 
formation furnished by . . . . . 18.3- 184 . 
M( (»ke, W .f, acting director of flnrenu... . ix-x • 

materi.-il eollocted by 146. 148,3."»4 ; 

on dieo game ( Papago) 14K ■ 

<*n biildiMi ball (Papago) 364 366 

pa|)er prepanal on invitation of 30 

work of xu-xiu 

McGuire, JosEj-ii 1).. work of xxvi ! 


McIlhenny, E. A.-- 

material collected by J04, 76.5 i 

on dice games ( Eskimo) 104 | 

McKay, Charles L., matcrifil collected by. . 738 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexanokr- 

on dice game (Sekani) 97 | 

on stick game (Takulll) 2:tt» 

MclColN. John 3.— - 

material i’ollocted by 207,682 

on ball race (Mohave) (V82 ■ 

on hoop a nd pole ( Mf)bave 623-624 ' 

Ma('Eean, Uev. .Tohn- ! 


on hand game (Hliickfect) 269 

(Nezrerecs) ;«)6 

on hoop and pole (Noz Pereas) 49.3 

(Assiniboln) 602 

(Blackfeet) 444 

on slick games ( .Vssinibom) 258 

McEean, John J., material collected by. . . 244.734 
Magic. *5rc Sorcery. 

Maidu, hand games of the 297-298 

Makah, games of the— 

archery 383,395 

l)ean shooter 761 

cat's cradle 762,776 

dice games 197 

hand game 321-322 

hoop and pole 421,522 

ring and pin 628,550-660 

.shinny 616,643-644 

shuttlecock 718-719 

stick games 263-265 

tops 748 
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Malbcite. See Amalecito. Page. 

MALLERf, Col. Oarrick, on elk game 

(Oglala Dakota) 505-506 

Mancos canyon, Colorado, objects from 47, 

238,427,048,667 

Mandan- 

games of the— 

archery .898 

dice games 187 

hand-and-foot ball 705,707 

hoop and pole 421,511-513 

running races 807,808 

snow-snake 419 

similarity of, to ])lackfe<H games. . . 58 

M ANITA REES. Manitaries. Sce llldstsa. 

Manu.mcrii*ts in Bureau xix-xx,xxix-xxx 

Marcuand, Etienne, on stick games 

(llulda) 202*26.3 

Mark’opa, games of the— 

aix'hery 396 

bail race 666,681 

buzz 767 

cat's cradle 776 

dice games 201 

double i)all 065 

hUhlvn ball 339,370»371 

running races 809 

Mauiposan stock - 

dice games 139 

trilM\s of the - 

Chiikchansi 138,482,630,702,711,711 

Koyeti 482 

Mi.xed tribes 630 

Pltkuchi 482 

Tejon 138 

Wiktehumne 129 

Vnudanchl 501 

Yokiits w 140, 

293, 414,483, 595, 630, 741,759, 793 

Martin, I)b 'F. J\- 

niaterial colUietcd by 370 

on dice game 195 

on European games (Tigua) 798 

on hidden hall (Tigua) 370 

Mason, Prof, otis T.— 

information f 11 raished by 103 

work of TKVi 

Massachuset, games of the— 

dice games 73 

football 697,698 

stick games 230 

Matawa Karso, rackets made by 606 

Matrimonial game (Asslnlboln) 565 

(Orosventres) 537 

Matsailkma. See Zufil, mythology of the. 
Matthews, Dr Washington, U. 8. A.— 

niaU^rlal collected by.. . 67,95,186,187,747,758 

on ball-play myth (Cherokee) 663 

on (lice game (Hldatsa) 180 

(Navaho) 94^-95 

on Ilastseltsl. a Navaho god of racing. • 804 

on hidden ball (Navaho) - - 346-347 

on hoop and pole (Navaho) . 458, 459 

on shinny ( Navaho) 623*^4 

on tops (HIdatea) 747 

work of. XXV, XXVI 
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Maximilian, Prini k ok Wiki> 
on dioo gnnios ( A.8NiTiilM)hi) . 
on hand game (Assiniboiri) . 
CBlackfivt) 


Pago. 

177 

317 


on hand-and-foot h/ill (Miinfljim ToT 70s 

on hoop and ]>oU‘ ( 1 1 IflatsM ^ . . :,n 

(Maud an) r,i;{ 

(Ponca) :,17 

on Riiow-Hiialco (Uidatsa) 4|t| 

(Mandnii) 4P> 

on tOMwd hall ( I [idutsa ) 710 

Maya-KnolIS« mr'Tl().NARY,pr(‘|ianitionr*f. x\iii 
Maya, games of tht>— 

fat’s (• radio 702.772 

dici^ games 143 

stilts 7:11 

tops 711 

uiK’laskined gninns 7s;; 7M 

Mayan ANTiginriES. Scr Mi Xiean and 
Mayan antifiniia s. 

Mayan stock, trihna of tiio 


Menominkk, giinies of the -C'ont’d. Piigo. 

«hiriny 017,022 

snow-snake 41)4-405 

Mercer, Henry ('., inaterinl eolhvded by. . . 541 

Mkrrum, Hr (’. H art— 

eollfclioiW)f l.JO 

niaUnial enllivted by l.W. 143, .'>‘10 

on d.'ce gaini*s ( Mi wok ) 143 

( \Vi k.t (‘hani tu 3 ( 40 

on rackel (Ml wok; .VU) 5!»7 

Mk.scalero. Apai ok. Srr Apachi' (M^sia- 

I'To) 440 

Mes-siteh, Piiari.kh AL.STON. on hand 

game 31 (',317 

Mei'se, I \mi;s - 

iiialoriul <‘oll»Tlrd by 

on iIk'i* gHtni'S (Miciinjci 7'i 

Memcw and M.WAV ANTIoCITK-.S. Ilbtury 

ami ndiMidar .systfins of . , .. XXMi 

Mkxic \N s, gjjnu"< of Ibe 704 

Mexico and ('kntral \mi:hii a. lingui'^lie 


7S 


Maya 143. 741. < 

Mayeiiiio>k, Ukv. Paci. S, 

material rollected liy 

ondleegame 1 Whib* Mountain \puche) 
on hoop and pole (\Vhit<' Monniain 

Apache) -1 

Maynk, Commander ll. on lumd gann 

(Songish ) 

Mkekku, Lot; is L.- 

niAterial eidieeted by ISO, 201. 

:i(;4, 371, :wi, 4 ik), 4bi, ."lOi, .mi:.. 507, 5:to, 
iViO, (i.3s, (Ki.'), ns I, 7 hi. 7."i0, 757. 750, 77ii 

on archery t Hakotu ) 3'.d- .302 

f Maricopa} 

on ball garni* (Maricopa) nsi 

on bull- roamr (Oglala Dakota ) 7.M) 

oil bu/!' (Oghilii, Hukota) 

oncoaNtlng (t»glala Dakota) 

on diet* gmnes <('hey*'nnc) 

I Oglala Dakota > 

on doobU* ball (Maricopa ) 

on foot racf* ( Maricopa) 

on hair ornament (Cheyenne ) 

(Oglala Dakota) 

on liand-and-foot ball (Cheyenne).. 

(Winnebago) 

on hidden ball (Dakota) 

(Maricopa ) 

onhoop and pole (Cheymme) 

(Oglnlrt Dakota) 4.34-43.*j.:i 

on popguns (Oglala Dakota) 

on ring and pin (Chey<‘nne ) 

(Oglala Dakota) 52'.»..V.U 

on shinny (Oglaltt Dakota) , , .. 

on anow-snnko (Chcycnin*) 4uo 

(Oglala Dakota) 

on stick game (Piegaii) 

on tops (Choyenne) 

(Oglala Dakota) 

MkKWOCS. Srf Ml wok, 

MIKNOMIKKIS, games of the • 

' dice games 

double ball 

hidden hall 

. n*^et 


141 

diita on 

.. . XVIII.WMI 

72 7 s:i 

.Ml VMI, games of ttic - 



hidden Isdl 

311 

S7.45(i 


'( '( 'll 

S7 

''lick gallics 

231 

1 

tossed ball 

7<»S 

l.'.(V iXl 

Mil MAC, games of thc- 



dice games 

71-, Ml, nr 

;tt)2 

Knrojwan games 

7M2 


fool)>all 

|■►:l^ 


quoits 

nro' and ]»in 

Mikonutunm . gunu's of IIk' 

shinny 

stick games 

Miller, i vmt.s i 1 . 

information fiirnishi'd bv 


•M'S 


023 
2; Hi 


757 

material furnislied bv 

3.51. 1)1, S 

7bi 

on arriiw game (Km’es) 

3SS 

(rf) 

OM i-at -s cradle 

770 

ISO 

•m dice game ( Keres 1 . . 

. I^o-P.?) 

Mm 

on shinny ( Kercsi 

020 

SOO 

MlNDI-.I.r.KF, \ n Tok. material eolleetci 

1 by. 02.4 

hO 430 

Mimtvrkls, S/'t lli«Uil>a. 


42')-t:tO 

.Mi\i»r. Kpwin 


701 i 

material eollei ted by 

... 171,. 313 

70s 

mi diee g.iine 

171 

3o4 ;>(M 

MisniKiivvi rMETi'N.N’r., games of the- 


371 

sliiiui> . . . . 

... , »j;i 

44,'> — 140 

•stiek games 

.... 2.30 

.'ll 1.1, .'>07 

Misinv. Ziini, mytlml<>g^ cftlie 


. 7.*>0 

Mi.ssio.n Inimass, g.imesnf ll-.e 


• KtO .hil 

dice games . .. 

. . . . 204 

520. 5'.0 

hand game 

.... 32.V3'20 

iCtS 

shinny 

014 

400 

.Mlssi.sAiai-V. gnme.s i»f the- 



dus> games 

NO 

•im 

diaible b:dl - - - - - . 

li4N. 1 m3-0.5 1 

.. 231 

hiildeii ball - 

.144 

731 

IMcket • - 

.5li.3. .50.5^ .5oO 

7 10 

ring and pin 

. .\14..53K 


nuining rju*es 

sn.l 


snow-sji.ike. . 

-II 1.5 

.. 73 74 

MismK RI. aViheiy game <4 1 he ., 

.i04 

o.v: 

MiTt ni:i 1 . 1. A, 


343 344 

• 1 hv . 

ON. 

.■>1)7 

230. 403-404. .‘i3i'., 0.52.791 
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on double ball (Cree) 652 

on European gomes (Cree, Chippewa) . . 701 

on hand game (Cree) 270 

on hidden ball (Cree) « 342 

on ring and pin (Cree) 536 

MrwoK, games of the— 

dice gomes 143,144 

racket 506-507 

sliinny 617 

Moccasin game. Se€ Hiddon-ball game. 

Monoc, games of the— 

four-stlek game 327.332 

hand gome 293 

Mohave, games of the— 

boll race 066,682 

dice games 151,205-207 

hand game 326-327 
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quoits 722,726 

ring and pin 528, 560 

shinny 616,644-645,646 
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on hand game (TakulH) 272-274 

on hoop and pole (Takulli) 460-461 

on snow-snako (Takulli) 409 

on stick game (Takulli) 236-238 

on unclassifled games (Takulli) 781-782 

Mvoulasha, hoop-and-polo game of the . . . 485 

'Murdoch, John— 

on archery (Western Eskimo) 386-.387 

on buzz (Western Eskimo) 753.755 

on objects from Plover bay, eastern 

Siberia 103 


i Murray, TIon. Charles AuausTU.s, on 

‘ hoop and pole (Pawneo) 46.3-465 

! MuscoaVLOKS. Creeks. 


; musical accompaniments in Indian games. 44 

! In archery (Montagnals) 

.384-385 

in dice games (Menominee) 

73-74 

Thompson Indians 

157 

Yokiits 

140 

in football (Massachiisot) 

m 

In four-stick game (Clackama) . . 

328 

Pttliite 

335 


336 

1 Waaho 

336 

In hand game 

267 

Arapaho 

268 

Asstnlboin 

310 

Cree 

816 

Bannock 

307 

Blackfeet 

£69 

Cbllkat 

288 

Chinook 

282 

Clatsop 


Comanche. 


Diegueftos 

524 

Kiowa 

286 

Ktttenal 

286-287 

Kwaklutl 

820,321 

Makah 

821 

Kez Pereds 

804-306 

Nisquani 

290 

Nootka.... ...... 

322 

Okinagan 


Palute 

312 
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Musical accomi'animknts in liuium 
games— ContiniUMl. 
in baud ga!uc— contiuutd. 


I'awnoo 071 , 

Sahoba (I'l 

Shoshonl 

.31 t 

Songi.sh 

302 

Tukulli 

273, •:7 4 

ThofiipBon Indian.s 


Tobikhar 

:u 1 

Twaim 

:k )1 

Umatilla 


Wichita 

279-2S1 

Vaiiipa rU' 

3I.*> 3b. 

In hidden laiil 

3.39 

Chippewa 

340. .341 

Dakota 

3('..*» 

Jlopl 

:ii)i 31.4 

Iowa 


Keres 

:i.V2 

Mendtninw 

.... .34.t-.D4 

Miami 

344 

Nava ho 

.3 17, . 34 s 

Senwa 

.... ;t.'i0-3.’.l 

Tewa 

.3lfcS 

Wyandot 

.'mI 

Zitaque 

.3.’>7 

ZuAl 

374 .3Sn.3.sI 

in hoop and pole f Arep :h< 

») 442 

Oglnla Dakota 


in raok<'t (Cherokis 

574 

in stick games— 


Ataakut 

233 

(’’hinook 

241 

Haida 

•:(>() 

llupa. . 

235 

Makah 

294 

I'uyalUip 

251 

Biiohomish 

2.5:i-2.‘*4 

Songish 

2.'.4 

Takulll 

274 

, Thompson Indians 

259 

Twana 

'2:n\ 

Muskuoueav .sto( k- 


racket 

,5(.2 

tribes of the- 


Bayogoula 

1K5 

Chlckuftaw 

597 

Choctaw 

.... l49,4H.5..‘i9H.7U9 

Creeks (Muskogtw) . . . 

422, 486, 4.S7, 69.5, S()5 

Huma 

4Nf> 


N' \s< Ai'KK, ganws of tin' -• 

ball jiik'Klitig 712 

rlnj? an*l ])ui 

Natch KZ. games of ihi* 

«lH‘t‘Kanu-s Hr, 

hoop and poll' 

tossed l,„ll 710 

N vvaih) 

games of llje- 

areherv :<s:?,;j8.V3.s«i 

b-‘ll riiee ()t>lL(i<iS 

lniKcball * 7Sf»-7f}0 

bean shooter 703 

bull-roarer.. .. ;:i) 

eal 'h eradli' 7t.2, IM 7r»7. 77r>. 770 

♦liee games »2-l»7. b *2. UK). 222. 223 

hiilden ball 339. .'l-lti-.l 10 

lH>op atid fjolc. . . 322.421,420 •’.“•7- 40Q., '>19 

fpioifs 7'J2 

nimimg rae< ^ SlKi-.v()4 

shinny . . r»J7.<>2:4-<'.21 

unehtsMified 7Sl 

mythology of the 0>0fi, 

;c.»i :{.•>/. 130- 1.37,9:3 021,70*3. 799, .so 

Xk<.K(u:.s, ruqiiette played by (K}» «().*> 

.VnuiibOKs, UoHKUT s., on hand game 

(t’oinanehe; ;,09 

Nhii.r., Uf.v. K. 1>. 

on hidden ball < Dakota) 30.3 

on r.ieket i.Sanlee Dakota) (ill 

NKI..SO.N, KnWAUb Wll.UAM— 

mat “rial col lee ted by 103,471,701,729 

on footb.'dl (We.sleni K.sklmo) 701 

on haial-and foot ball 70(^707 

on hoop ami pole t Wesleni Kskimo) ... 171 

on jaekstrawK (Western Eskimo) 72fK73U 

on minor amusements ( Eskimo; 713 

on ninnlng rae'ss (Western Es .mio) S0.*> 

on sliinny ( Western Eskimo') . .. .. (J2i) 

on top Mpinnlng (W(‘stem Eskimo). 73s 739 
on u.M«’ of images of birds m gaiiu'S ( Es- 

kinio) 10.3 

Nlav< oMiW. Du r. 

aekliowle<lgnient.s to 29 

nta terla 1 eolleeted )\v . . 2.^9, .V21 , 7S 1, 7X.">, 7S() 

on besm sliooter (Kwakintl) 7r>0-7t>l 

on dice gumt^a (('layo(|iiot) I'.ai 

(IJaidu) 1X9 

(KwaklutI) 190,197 

on hand game ( Kwak lut 1 > ) 321 

on hoop and j)ole (llalda) .'>17 


MugiilHsha 4sli 1 

Seminole ww 1 

VV6ICOOBB, gaines of the- ‘ 

boop and pole 421. 48t>-4HH , 

racket *W2.tior, | 

running rooee X05 i 


fu <ilw> Creeks. 

CapT. Jambs S., matoriul collected 

r by I02.7;i9,75i 

(Tcroinonial nbscrvaiict's, 
deremonioa, Wsr flods. and the 
tribal naniea. 

w-si 

t«)7, 999 
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(KwaklutI) .“>20 

(Snlish) 491 

on Jaekstraws ( 1 1 aida ) oif) 

on quoits ( llalda ) 723 

(KwaklutI) 72.‘> 

on ring and pin (t’layoqtiot ) f>r>s-.V>9 

(KwaklutI) 


on Mhiittloeoek (KwaklutI) 

on .stick game (llalda) 


(Kwakiutl) 

on top game (llalda) 

on uiirlas8lfl«'<l games (11 aida ) 


(Kwakiutl) 7' 

Newhousk, SETH, Mohawk cosinohigieal 


20.3 

717 

7S4 

7K0 


myth relalwl by 

Nkw Mexico, mapping of ancient mins in 


xvin 

XXI 
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INDEX 


Nkz gamf.'8 o( the— Page. 

hand game d04»!i0/S 

hoop and pole 493 

Bhtnny 632 

Nicolar, Chief Josefh— 

matc^rial eoUeeted by 84 

on dice gaxno (Penobscot) ^ 84 

Nimkisii , shnttlecooX game of the 719 

Nine men’s moiuus> game borrowed by the 

Indiana 32 

Nipimsino, games of the— 

dice games 81 

hidden ball..... 344 

racket , — , — 370 

ring and pin WO 

Nisitinam, games of the— 

dlcegtunes lf)4-l.V> 

double ball iMjI 

football 698.703 

hand game 298 

hoop and pole 489 I 

rac^ket 608-609 | 

tossed ball 710 | 

Niska, games of tlu'— I 


hand game 


281 I 


hoop and pole 


421,471 


shinny 628 | 

stick games 210 ! 

tops t 733,736 i 


tossed ball 


709 


Ni«QirAl.lJ, games of the— 

dice games 156 | 

hand game 299 

stick games 250 ' 

Nohoilpi, gambling god of Navaho — 95,623-624 
Nootka, games of the— i 

dice games 198 | 

hand game 322 ' 

hidden ball 370 i 

hoop and polo 523 | 

tops * 749 j 

Noekidoewock, games of t:;< \ 

dice games 81-82 I 

snow-snake 406 • 

stick games 231 j 

tope 735 i 

NoBTirwrEST-cOAST TRIBES, games of thf- 

bean shooter 760 

shuttlecock 717 

stick games 227 

tops... 733 ! 

NOVX.AND, J, IT. K., on hidden ball . 344 j 


NtlaktapaMuk. See Thompson Indians. 
Oankoitupeh, a culture hero of the Kon- 


Olou»pa, games of the— Page. 

band game 299 

stick games 248,358 

Olumpali, stick game of the 248 

Omaha, games of the— 

archery 383,393*394 

bull-roaror ^CO 

dice games 187‘-188,7t0 

double ball 648,663 

European games 797 

hidden ball 366 

hoop and pole 430,421,514-516 

. popgun 7s19-7(*0 

shinny 617,641-642,760 

snow-snake 419>^20 

stick games 2.'»9 

target shooting 700 

throwing slicks 7«0 

tops , 747,760 

Oneida, the 117 

Onondaga, games cf the— 

dice gM mes » 1 11-113, l J 7 

hidden ha 11 349 

racket 592 

Opata, gamcH of the— 

ball race 666,670 

dice games 140 

shinny , fi3i 

opitchesaiit, games of the - 

l>ean shooter 761 

shuttlecock 719 

ORIF.NTAL GAMES, compared with Indian 

games • 29 

Osage, games of t h(* > ■ 

dice games 188 

hoop and pole 516-517 

shinny 642 

OTo, games of the— 

archery 394 

racket 615 

Ottawa, games of the - 

dice games 82 

hidden ball 344-345 

Owen, Charles Ta— 

acknowledgments to 29 

ancient Hopl graves excavated by 425 

material collected by 90, 91 . 164 

on archery game (liopi) 290 

on dice game ( Ajlache) 91 

on gaming hoops (White Mountain 

Apache) 4.30 

Owens, John a.— ^ 

on archery (ZtiiU) 996 

• on ball race (Zuftl) 686-689,697 


kau ^ 296-207 ! 

Onb OB EVEN— 

, bidden ball (Palate) 334-^ 

stick game (llaida) 260 

(Teton Dakota) 258 

(Waabo) 265 

OOLALA Dakota. See Dakote (Oglala). 

OiiBWA, OjiBWAY. See Cblppewa. / 

OktNAGAN, games of the ^ 900^1, 60$ 

pLAJtBNTRB, games of the— ' 

dies games 144 

• stick games . 246 


on dice games (Zufll) 212,221 

on quoits (ZufU) 726 

on shuttlecock (Zufll) — 720 

PACinC-COABT INUUNS 227,273 

PAIUTE, games of tbe^ 

balljugghng 713 

dice games. 166-168 

double baU. . . , . + . .i. . 047,662 

footbaU : . j ^ . ...... $98, 704 

fouf>;stlck gome. . .. . . < 639-385 

i hand game... 1 . 7 ..:.. Slil*^i2 

. hoop and 421,498Hp9 
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• Racket - ('ontlmip*!. I'ajrr. 

played by Uie <*oiitimiP(l. 

Cberokoe .‘iss 

Cheyenne .‘»f>a 

Chickasaw .W 

Chinook r)fi2, .nui, r»73 

Chippewa . . .)«2 . rm ci i , <*»i6 

Choctt-w «):> 

('rw .’)7:t 

Pakota 

SantiH* .'iii'baii ui I 

Yank tonal fil4 

DelaWh res •‘>07 

CtUHliila atM 

Hurons :i6:b'»Hk :ik« 

Iowa '» 

Iroquois “'W .?.n,32-r*9i 


MenonUnoe r»<i7 .‘ifiK 


Miami. 




MissisauK}! 


."WKi, rtfM, .'iftfi 


Mlwok 


V.Mi .“|97 


Uklioiouh i kremonies I’apo. 

in ronn<H*tion with hull rape (Zuftl) 074. 

«S3-6a4, OEfi'OW, 6X9, 692, 694 
in < onii«'4*tion with racket ('Clirn>kee).. aS»)-r>84 

olTcriiifrs of cylirKltTM (Ilnph 666 

Sff iiisu CiTomonial obscrvanrcs. 

ttF:SKAKr!l WORK <>K Hr'HKAU X.XI-XXVI 

Hu E. Col. Z. \ .. liifonnaMon furni.shed by 669-670 
Hif.i>. Hi'oo 

on l»jiJ| race ( roblkhur) iWO 

<»n dice wiinip (Toliikhari J72 

on hand K>imc (Toblkhar) :114-3I5 

on hoof) Hnd pole (Toldkhar) r><K) 

llioos. Steimif.m U. 

«)n hidden bull (Dakota) , 365 

on hoop and pole (Yankton Dakota). . *309 

on .slick games (Dakota) 22S-229 

on terms In snow-snake (Dakr)t>i > 419 

RiN<i ani» auroW. game of 448 

It IMG ANO TIN 

bone play •’>38 


Mohawk 

Muskogee* 

Nipissing 

Nlslunain 

Onotuluga 

Uto 

Passamaquodely 

Ponobsoot 

Porno 

St. KeglH 

Salish 

Santee 

Sauk and Koxes 
Seminole 


.)6:t,r»90 592 enp ami ball .546., 547, 648 

. .562.69.5 607 genenC description .527-529 

.570 I niatrimotiial game .W7..5.56 

. _ fkts (kHI : plaxedbyihe 

.592 ! trapaho 529- 5iK), .532 

61.5 I Assiniboin .544, .5.5.5-6.56 

.570-571 Athapascan stta'k <528 

.571 1 Cheyenne .529. .Y10-.533 

.'4»2,.591-.59.5 Chippewa 533 .536 

.592 I Claxoquot .528. 5,58- .5.59 

.562 ! Tree .'^.28. .53,5 -.536 

. .562..563 Dak(dJi (Brnh'- 5.56 

,564,. 572- .573 ' nglal.a 629,666 

,562.608 I'eton 567 


' Sene(*a 

Shawnee 

Sioux 

Skokornish 

Thomfwon Imlian.s 

Topiuapugim 

Winnebago 

Yokuts 

referable to n«*t shield 

See aho Lacrosse. Uiiquette, 

Raqubtte, game of 

See of no Racket. 


,56.2, .56:1. .592-.591 ! 

.57,1 

.57.3 ' 

609 j 

... .V12, 60*1610 

.597 

... .5G2,61.'i-6l6 

.59.5 

33 ' 


601 4i0:» 


RaslEiS, Father 14K6A.STIAS- l 

dcflnltlons by. on tops \ 

' on Buropoftii games ( Norridgewoek) .... 792 i 

on wonla ndcrrlng to games J^i •''< j 

RilVR, .lOHK, information furnished by 15.5. I 

* 219, 2f»0, 717.741,772 1 


RiT, lievt. p. h.. p . s. a. ; 

material cfoUeeted by | 

■ ' on archery (Western Ksklmot :t8(V-:k8. 

on stick games ( H upa) \ 

v’-': 

Albert B.- I 

oil dice games (Apache) | 

0: ’oft hoop and pole C^Vhlte Mouniain 

JV..y . . Apache) j 

;• a Yuma game 

‘ Cangieska 1 -uta. - 

®^cArikara, 

?;^MPlt>AKEOAWE. Srrf'anogame. 




Delaware.s 

Kskimo 

Central 

Ha 

I,nbrud«)r 

Ciro.sventres 

11 at da 

liuprt 

Ilnroiifl 

Ka\vcln»dinne 

Klamath 

Kwakiutl 

Makah 

Mieniae 

Missl.saiiga 

Mohnve 

Montagnni'4 

Nn8eaj)ec 

Ni]*is.slng 



pjvssainaqnoddy. . 

iVtiobsctd 





.Sauk and Foxes 



Shoshoni 

Slaveys 

Tew a 

'rhompson Indians 

Vinatilla 




.5.37 

.528,629 

.544-647 

649 

.548 

537 

.5.57 .5.5.8 

. .528. 542- 543 

549 

543 

... ,528, .5.50 . 5.51 

.528,569 

, . .528, 6.59 -.560 

628 

.... .534,.5.*18 
.... .52H-,560 
... . .538 .5,39 

.539-.VIO 

.VIO 

.528, .529. .5.5;i-.5.54 
.52.8, . 5-10 -.541 
.52S .5‘29..541 .542 
. .52.8, .5.51 .562 
. .528, 6.50 

.528, .542 

.528, ,5.53 

.564 

. . 544 

628. .5.58 

.528.. 5.52 .563 
,528, .5.53 
.5.54 -.5.5,5 
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INDEX 


UtMO AND PIN' Continued. Pag<). 

played by the --continued. 

Winnebago £28.657 

Zufli 600-561 

spearing game 650 

tossing play 538 

RingoAND-polk gamk (Mohave) 624 

Ring play, hoop and polo (Paiute) 490 

Ring target (Ponio) 479 

UoHiNsoK. Alfred, on shinny (Santa Bar- 
bara) tt2ft-629 

Hohinson, a. W,, miiionHi furnished by,.. 257 

UobLET, Surgeon, material furnished by. . 262 

Roddy, T. R.- 

matoriai collected by 189, 565, 61 6 

# on ring and pin (Winnebago) 557 

UoE, Wai.ter C. 

material ool lected by 049 

on douhle-l>aH implement s (Cheyo^nne) . . 049 

Romans, Capt, Bernard— 

on hoop and pole (Choctaw) 486 

on racket (Choctaw) 598 

on tossed ball (Chwtuw) 709 

Ro.SE, Dr J. N., acknowleiigernents to xvi 

Ross, Alrxander- 

on hand game (Oklnagan) 300-301 

on stick game ((^hlnook) 240-24i 

Both HOCK, J. T., material colloctcd by 236 

Rumsen, games of the- 

hand game 283 

hoop and pole 472 

Running races— 
played by the— 

Apache (Roarllla) 806 

MescAlero 803-804 

Crows 807-808 

Eskimo (Western) 805 

HopI 807 

. Mandan fi07,808 

Maricopa 809 

Mlssjuauga HfKi 

Muskogee 806 

Navaho 803-804 

Okanagan 806 

Pima 806 

Pueblo trib<»s of the Bio Grande ... 806 

Seneca 805 

Shuswap 806 

Sioux 807-808 

Sobai purls 800 

Thompson Indians 806-807 

Wichita., 804-805 

'Winnebago 809 

Russell, Dr Frank— 

material collected by 161, 356, 643, 561 

on arohery (Pima) >189 

on ball Taco (Pima) 671-672 

on dice game (Pima) 151-152 


Saboha, games of the— Page. 

dice games 171 

hand game .313 

Sacred NUMBBKa (Cherokee).. 676,680 

Sacrifices, as wAgers ISO 

St Clair, H. H., 2d~ 

materlal ooUected by 500 

' work of xxi-xxti 

St Regis, racket game of the 692 

Baklan, stick games of the. . . . « 248 

Salisu, games <4 the— 

hoop and pole 491 

racket 662 

stick games 261 

Salishan stock— 

hand games of 273 

implement s employed In stick games . . . 227 

tril>os of the— 

Bcllacoola 165,249,299,489,717 

Chilliwhack 249 

Clallam 165, 249, 299, 632, 717, 741 . 772 

Clemcleiimtals 249 

Nisqualil 156.250.299 

Okinagan 300 

Rand d’Orelliofl 250.490,632 

Penclidcwu 301 

Puvallup 250,302 

Quinaiclt 156 

Sallsh 2t»l,491,.'i62 

Shuswap 1 56. 252, .302, 390. 401 , 632, 77.3 

Skokomish 253, <109, 70.3, 717, 773 

Snohomish 1.56. 25;i 

Songish 157.254.302,391,632,773 

Thompson Indians 167, 

254.302.390,491, 562, 609, 710, 742, 773 
800. 

Twana 158.266,303 

Sammons, Thomas— 

material furnished by 252 

on stick game (Puyallup) 250-262 

Sanborn, John W., material collected by.. 412 
San Carlos Apache. Ste Apache (San 
Carlos). 

San LuiseNo Indians, origin of name 324 

Santa Barbara, games of the 

hoop and pole 421,472 

shinny 628-629 

Santee, Santee Dakota. See Dakota 
(Santee). 

Santo Domingo, prehistoric inhabitants 

of xiii^xiv 

SAPt*ER, Carl; pa|>er by - xKXtf 

Sabsi, games of the- • 

hand game 

hoop and pole< 400 

SAsTEiTEi, four-stick gkme of the % 833 

Sauk. See Sauk and Foxes. 

Sauk and FoXJes— 


on hand game (Pima) — 296 

on hidden ball (Pima) 366 

on quoits (Pima) 724 

on ring and pin (Thllngchadlnnei) . . 6t3-644 

(Pima) ,^v..'661-6W 

on running races (Pltna) 

on shuttlecock (Plma> — ' 717 


work of xx-KKi. xxvui, xxix, xxyijr 

Horatio Ko material uolleeted by . « . i79 


games of the— 

cat’s cradle.,.. 4....^....^., 4 762 

dice games., 1SM6 

double bail ; 347,664-666 

. hkldsM baU ^ W 

boop and pole,.^ ^ 44$*449 

popgun * 'Vv 



fin^ and v«Wi6i2 
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SAtTK AND Foxes (Vmlinuod. 1 * 1 , 

gamott of the continiml. 

shinny 

Hnow-amike 4()7 ios 

stick gfmi(*N xvz 

tops 7:{:, 

linguistlc work among wm 

Sawyer, Wells M., on I’oto^alonii ait'h- 

cry gjiiiip 

Sayre, Annie M.. nmicrisil cniUrtcd hs.. 

SCARIPirATTON ZU. J.'JS. .'.SO :>.sl 

Schellhaus, Pai'L, f) 0 |K*r liy \\\ii 

Si IIOOLCHAFT, 11. U . - 

on howl game (Chliipcwa i lt 

on dire games (Sum CP Dakota I.... isnisi ' 

on racket (Santee Dakota) 

SrHWATKA. Lieut. Frkukrh k, r. s A. 

on hones for hand game (Han Kutclmn. 27 J 

on hand game ft'hilkut » 2s7 :».ss 

SciKNTIFlf STAFF of (ho Hurean. ... \ 

SroTT, (^'OL. H. T>., r. S. Army 

material collated l>y 121 

on dice game ( Kiowa t I2.V12L 

Seed <JAMK, dice game ( \rikara I . .. . . lOi 

Sekani, games of tho 

dice games .. . . 07 ' 

hand game jT.i 

stick games . ‘JHti • 

Skler, Dn Edward 

on figure In trouno ('odex (.Maya ... 731 ' 

paper hy x\mi ' 

Seminole, racket game of tlie .7t.2.(J)s 

mythology of ih tnr, 

Seneca, games of the 

dice games 113 -119 

hidden f)all 3.V) - ril 

hoop and pole 421, Ko 477 

rtioket .•si2..’i(U .vi2-^.v.»4 

running races Hi.*» 

snoAv-snake lid- 1 13 

SUABAPTIAN STO< K 

Implement .s employed hy, in .stick game.s 227 
tribes of the -- 

Kllkitat IAS.2.77 

NezT’errf^s :tui.493,(.:;2 

Uinati lla ? 193. ( i33 

Yakima i.>s..td7 

Sharp, Prof. Pf.njvmin. on use of images 

of birds in games of Eskinm. lo:t 
Shasta, games of the- 

double bail 

ting and pin r»2s..Vi;{ 

stick games 

ililASTAN STOCK- 

implementsomployed hy.in .stick gimes. 227 

trtiJea of the— 

' ^ “ .fUShomawi. •-V.7,:«)7, 3,12, 494. 933. IWil. 703. 712 

AjultaUi -i-ti 

BaaiwI -kii 

^akamalt 

..-Shasu 2:KH,r.\3,M,2 

XL 

* collected by »•'*<> 







l*ttgc. 

SiieciierdAs uame. AVc 1‘rttol. 


Shinny— 


general description 

. 501, .712,916-4117 

played hy Hie - 


Achomawi 

IH3 

.Vrapaho 

617-619,620 

Ankara 

624 

Assiniholii 

616,t>3(>-l»37 

Award 

6.36 

Che venue 

{d9-*620 

('hip|)ewa 

62t)-62l 

Dhowcliilla 

IkU 

Dhukchansi 


dallam 

632 

(’rows 

616,037 

Dakota (( )glala 1 . 

. . . 637 O^kS 

Teton 

ti:iS-(.39 

Vankton 

616.6.39-641 

E.'i.slern tnhes 

617 

Eskimo 

617 

Weslern 

629 

(irosv(»nt res 

62l-<»22 

Haida 

642 

Hidatsa 

641 

Hopi 

6.33-635 

ICeres 

629 

Kiowa 

t»29 

.Makah 

616,643-644 

Menominee 

617,622 

Mlkonotiiime 

623 

Mishikhwntnudmme . 

623 

.Mission Indians 

644 

Miwok 

„ - ... 617 

Mi\ed lri)H*s 

630 

Mohave 

. (.1(1,644-64.5,646 

Moih» 

617,6.36 

Nn\ah'» 

.. . (.17,62.3 624 

NVy Percies 

632 

Niska. . . 

02S 

t>ri In 

(•17,t»4l- 642,7(i0 

<>trnla 

(i31 

< >S;|g|< 

042 

ra e 

625 

1’i‘nd d't Ceilles 

6:i2 

Plains tnhes 

617 

Poiiea 

641 

Po\\h{itan 

622 

Santa llarhar.: 

626-629 

Sank and Foxr'S. , 

. . . 616,622 

. Shoshoni 

... . 635 

Shuswai> 

. . (.17,6.32 

Songish 

632 

'rar.thiiinare 

. . 631 

'I'ewa 

643 

Tigiia 

. . . 642-t.l3 

Tset-ant.. ... . 

. . . . 624 

'rn.scaroni 

629 

I'malill.i ... 

.... 633 

rte 1 l’inta> 

iMt. 

Walap-ii . . 

61(»,64.V64(» 

Was.aim ... 

... U]\ 

WichilM. 

.... 625- 62M 

Yoknt s 

. .. (klO 

Yuma 

(.46 

1 Znatpie 

631 

’ /aiAi. . 

64(H>47 
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oOl 
316 
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16H-171. 178 
. 648,662 
276,309,313 
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»):i5 

7.12 

744 

728 


SroUAN .STOt K- 
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hoop and pide 420, 421 
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SIMMS, B. C.'^ 
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8iy<) Sapa :m,72M \ 
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shuttlecock 717 
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material collwjtcd by 320 
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stick games 2.5.V254 
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general account :i0‘M00 
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Arapaho too 
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Cheyenne,.., 4(K)-40l 

Chippewa 401 -103, 104, 405 

Cree 403 *101 

Crows 415 

Dakota IIO 

Oglala 41.5-410 

Teton 410 41S 
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404 

Hidatsa 

119 
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409 
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400.410-411.412 
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I(X),413 
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419 
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10 1-105 
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4(i5 
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4lMi 

Pawnee 

499 

Penobscot 

40<’k407 
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113 '4 14 

Ponca 

419 

8au)c and Foxes 

... . 407-498 
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400 
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109 

^ADioplnagiigim 

414 

ii'f^disaxoA 

413 
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(Tewa 
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on racing terms (llopi > 807 
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I m, 740, 74.3. 7 17. 749, 7.5.5, 7.50 
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on arcluTy (Zufl’n 39*^^,906-309 
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(Zufll) 217-210,222,223 

on European games (Zufll) 801 
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625-527 

on quoits (Zufll) 



727 

on Bhlnny (Zufll) 



647 
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720-721 
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787 
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XIV-XVI, 
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XXIX, XXX11 j 

Stevenson, Matthew F.. 
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514 
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... 
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. . . . 
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Niska 709 

Thompson Ind an. 9 710’ 

TUngt 709 

ZuA 710-711 

TosafNO PLAY, the, a Misainaugu game 538 

Towne, Philip— 

mate vl collected by 69, 636 

on dice game (Cree) 69 

on ring and phi (Cree) 635 

Tqxerb, Db Alfrbd- 

materfol collected by 767,772 

on cat^s cradle (Navaho) 767 

on dice game (Maya) J43 

on string trick (Maya) 762 

on top game (Maya) 741 

on unolasBlfled games (Maya) 783-764 

Tiuvoia oa¥B (BXackfM) y. 56 

Tribal nams:»i olassllloation of. xxiv-gxv 

Troano Consx, stilt walking figm^ 731 

TiiPMBm, .DB, lni(mnatior by; |<«atdl^ 

Illinois dkrtlonai^^.u 4 236' 

"TdRTSAHTigimiOSdf^tlMh^ ^ /I 

cat’sora<Uo 

shihiiy..- m'' 


Turner, I>v«*ibn 

material collected by . .. . 540,544.548.700,737 

on ball Juggling (Naseapeo) 712 

on football (Eskimo) 700-701 

( Labrador Eskimo) 700 

on hand game (Labrador Eskimo) 28,3 

on Ti ng li nd pi n ( Nascapee) 540 

(Labrador Eskimo) 548 

Tuscarora, games of the 477 

dee games 118 

hoop and pole 477 

ah nny 629 

snow-wiako 413 

Tututni, stick grtincH of the. 2iJ9 

Twana, gatnes of th • 

dice games 158 

hand game :i03-304 

Mickgmnes 256 

TwnNs, THE HiviNK. Sec Zufii, mythology 
of the 

Twin War Gods. See War Gods. 

Two Guns, a Seneca chief 412 

UiNKARKT, games of playing cards 791 

Uinta Ute. See Ut<* (Uinta) 

Umatilla, games of the - 

handgaoie 305-306 

hoop and pole 4^,422,493-494 

rmgandpin 528,553 

shinny 63,‘i 

UMcqtJA, hand game of the 274 

Unclassified cumes - 
played by the- 

riatsop 781,782 

Dakota (Teton) 783 

Eskjmo (Central) 782-783 

IlaldB 784 

lUinois...^^ 781 

KwaJdtttl 784*786 

Maya 783-784 

Navaho 781 

Taknlli 78X-782 

UNCOICFAHOBB* UTE. See UtS 
pahgre). 

United Statrs National 

knowlsd^entBtpotitBtdDiof, 80 
UNTSAivi, * mythic gambler (djOtbikAe). . . . 475 

Utchivh, itlckgajiieo(the<...r.^Uc^M^*i<^* 248 

gsmoiOf tha^ ' I . 

.r ^ hiitldggsfte 276 


Itago^o irto^ I. . ^ 
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Pahtte. gamoH of tht’— Continued. 


ring and pin r)2K.aLH»,r,rw< :w,4 

tops 744 

Pakamau, (^lii/ornift tribp ;m 

Palmrk, Dk Kdwakd 

material collected hy rm, 94, 


140, if,o, ifitt, ’ino, 2 or., ‘m, :\ 2 \, :v>ti, 

420, 4H0, 4‘.)'i, .524, .5.54, .Vk., f^i), .570, 


tt02, ti2:i, «:j 1, (14.5, (i7l, (;.S!, (,s2, 744 

on ball race (Cocopa) ♦,.si 

(Mohave) jlsu 

(Pima) ,; 7 l 

on dice games (Mohave) 

(Pima) 1:0 

(White Mountiiin .\]meho) 

on hand game (Diegnefioa) :i24 

(Mohave) :v>{\ 

on hoop and pole (IMinii) 4so 

on sliinny (Mohave) r.4.5 

Panoosy, on definition of Yakima liand 

game :i«7 

Pao, four-stick game t f l lie ;a‘i 

Papago, giinies of the 


hall race liiiii.ajo (»7l 

dice games Mi: ms 

double ball (> IS, tWMii 0 


Kiiropeaii games 704 

hand game 

hidden ball 

Paqubttk, Mosf.s, information furnished 

by :{M» 

PAaTKiiXiK, H. II., work of :l\i 

pASSAMAQrobDY, games of the 

dice gam(‘H h2 S4 

K uropca n games 7i)2 

racket .57(4 .57 1 

ring and pin .52S..540 .541 

anow-eiiake 4()h 

Pastor, game of (Tlgmi) Hi.5 

Patepte, a Kiowa leader 2S.5 

PatOL, game of 122, Ma, MS, 1.51, 1.52, IIW l‘»4 

Pawnee- 

games of itie- - 

archery ;t‘vi,:tsa 

dice games W 102 

double i’ all <m7 (’m.S 

hand game 2«o,271 27a 

hoop and pole 420. 

shinny ^ 

^ snow-snake 409 

swing oiO 

mythology of the 7:io 

Pawnee (Skidi), hoop-aml-polc game of 

the 409 

PSACH8TONE OAMK, dlec game (Cayuga ) . . 1 12-113 

(Seneca) 

PjUIRXEUt European game (Town) 797. 79S 

I^lfD D^Obeillrs. games of the 

, ri ltoc^ and pole 

'* .^hjtony* 

- 

. < 3P««ii4)E«rr.,hattd game of the -wi 

PiftilbwdT, games of the- 




528. 529. 

- 


l‘age 


Pron, haml game of 

played hy tile— 


Ka will 

310 

Mission Imlians. 

320 

Mohave 

327 

Pa lingo 

29.5 

Sahoha 

313 

Tohikhar 

3M 31.5 

Yuma 

.327 


Pkoui V nirrioNAUV and grammar, pn-pa ra- 
tion of XX 


l*Eiu SrsAN. information fiimished by. . 49. .50 
I’KRKOT, Nicolas— 

laer<»'!‘ie gamo in honor »vf . . ( Miami ? 

on did' gam(‘M (llnrons} 107 

on riiek< t (Iliiroii.s' ,5Ki 

on .slick game ( 1 liinni.s^ .. . 241 24.4 

I’F.TITOT, FaTUKK-- 

on hand game (('hippewa ) ;>72 

(Kiiweboilinno) ‘272 

(Kiitehiii) 272 

(Takiil'i) 27;> 


1‘KTiioKK, Ivan, on quoits M'.skiim)) - 72.1 

l‘UAj.i n ISM, in ring and pin .529 

l‘HoNn<;RArii, ihc, in linguistic work x\i 

I’lF.GAX, games of the 

‘ l«’e gu uv'M .57 , S4-S,5 

hand game 271 

hoop ami pole 447-44H 

stlek games 2;il 

PjKK, Zkui.lon M. 


on dicr game ( l'a\vin*ei 101 102 

on hoop and pole ( I’av ncc> 40.5 

i’lMA- 

ga mes of tin - 


I 


1 


archcrv 

3S9 

<liee games 

11R-1.52 

double hall 

04H.0(i0 

ha mi game 

2< 17. 29.5-290 

hidden hall 

339. .3,5.5 3.50 

hoop ami poll* 

4S9 

quoits 

724 


.V*S .5.51 5.5'> 



running races 

MIO 

shultU'ccwk 

717 

rcsi’urchcs among the. . 

\\ .\\l 

I*IMAX STIX'K. trils's of the 


Opata 

140, 0:11, (>70 

Papago 

1 40, 29.5, 3.5 ;l (’>. 59, 070. 794 

IMiiiii 

14 k. 195. 

iirW), .3S9, 4.S9. 5,51. Cii‘>0. «’»7l. 717. 724, S(Hi 

Boluiipuris 

son 

Tara human* 

. . 152.3.K9.t.31.072. 724 

'rcix'himii 

. . . 1.53. (>(•(> 


ZiiaqiH* 


PlTARILI.A. Kiiropeiin game i Tewa 797 

PlTKAt III. hoop-ami-pole game of th<* 4''2 ts:! 

Plains Till uKs 


games of t he- 
lm/.' 

cup and pn 

<ioubl«' iiall 

hoop and pole — 

shinny 

Sun dance among the 
studies among thi' 


. . . 7.51 

.5.59 
. . . <.47 

. . . 42H 

(dV 

. . 4.iV 440 
.WI XVII 
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INDEX 


Pago. 

PijATTEK, gaino of the. 97, T86, 187 

' PLAYiNO TAKPS 32,79* 

Pl^UMSTONK OAHE ( A.l1kam ) 07 

Cheycnno fil 

Dakota (Santee^ If'd^lSS 

Yankton l84,tH5-18H 

lUlnoiR 72 

Wyandot Uh^-119 

VoMo, games ol ihe— 

cat's oradle 771 

dice games. 131-138 

liandgame 289-2P1 

hoop and p<»le 478-479 

racket 3i’i2, 5«4-595 

ring and pin iS28. R50 

snow-Hiiake 413-414 

stick games 247 

Ponca, games of the— 

archery .383,394 

dlo*' games 188*189 

hoop and i)ole 517 

shinny 841 

snow-snake 419 

tops 747 


PftOKONti. Sfr Tfopi. ii)ythol<*g> t f the. 


POOLE, FEAWia. on stick game (Hahltt > ... 2lX) 

POPOUN— 

us»h 1 by the 

Artkiira 758 

Cheyenne 75« 

Dakota (Oglalu) 769 

Teton 759 

Omaha 759-7tt0 

Sauk and Foxes 758 

Slouan stock 758 

Yokuta 759 

PoRYd Rft'o, pro*ilatoric tnhaldtants of xrn 


.XIV, xxvn xxvtii 


I 


POTAWATQMI, games of the— 


archery 383,385 

dice games 86 

hidden ball 344. m 

stick games 231 


POTHEKIE, BACQrKVILLE DE LA, See 
BacqueviUe de la Potberie. 

Powell, Dr J. W., material collected by 

i 2.'>9.2<B 

Powell, Maj. John Wk»i.ey— 

death of IX 

Infitienoe of on American philologio 

research xxii 

material collected by Ul6, 

311,395, 358. 495, 633. 043. 743, 791 

oUlUary notice of itxxv-xxxvn 

pttbhoatlons in charge of xx v 

POWEM, StEPHEN— 

nfaierial collected by 107, 

178,323,333*499,563,062 

on dice game (Kishinam) 155^156 

(PaluteK.* 16f,l68 

(Yokuts) 140 

on double bidl (Ntstaimun) * 661 

(Palhte) \ It 662 

on fodr-otiak game (Palate) . . . ^ . 334 

on games of the Kiilliae (TlghSiilt) 238 

mii^ndgame(Oualala) 


Page. 

Powers, stkpukn— C ontlnned. 

on hand game (Uuchnom) * 323 

(KUblnam) 298 

on hoop and pole ( Palate) . . v - , * 499 

on Konkau myth. 296-297 

on ruckoi (Gualala) * 294 

(Pomo> 694-695 

on ring and pin (Paiutm 663 

on stick game (Hupa) 235 

on tossed ball (Kishtnam) 710 

Powhatan, games of the — 

football 697,609 

shinny 622 

stick games 232 

Pradt. Capt. George II., on dice game 

(Korcs) 122-123 

Prairie trirk.s, games of th(‘— 

dice games 54 

hoop a nd pole 1 442 

PRE^roTT, PlllLAKDER- 

on dice game (Santee Dakota) 180, IHI 

on bidden bull (Dakota) 365 

on ra*‘ket (tlnntee Dakota) 012 

Property of Bitrbau xxxiv 

PtmuCATIONS OF IlLREAtf XXX XXXIII 

Pueblos, games of Ihe-- 

tops 733 

tor stick WW 

Pueblo tribes of the Hlo rrmnde, running 

races of the .806 

Pujunan sto( k, trilM's of the - 

Kaonl WiO 

Konkati 296 

Maidu 297 

Nishlnam 154. 298, 4K9, 508. 661, 703, 710 

Ololopa 248,299 

Putnam, Prof. F. W - 

invitation extended by, to author 29 

Puyallup, games of the - 

hand game ... * 302 

stick game 250 

QaTQALI KAPLOI 92,668 

<lu ARTIER* J ACQUBS, on dice games(lluronH) 108 

QUIKAIELT, dice games of the 156 

Quince, Sec Patol. 

Quoits— 

' general description 722 

played by the- 

Eskimo (Western » 723-724 

Halda (Kaigani) 726 

Kercs 724 

Kwaklutl 726 

Mlcmno 722 

Mohave : m,t26 

Navaho 722 

Fltaa 724 

Tarahumare 724-725 

zm 1. m.intrJm 


RACKET— ,, 

borrowed by the whiten.^ ' 32 

general desoriptlon 66M63 

played by the— » - 

Abnak^ • . 5. .. V : 5 . . V, 

^ Aimbilttola..'. dKMl 

WW74 
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Hil 


Ute (Uinta), games of the !•,( 

ig • 

W.V.Si g.lllH'S of tin* 



hall Juggling 

71.3 

h.iudg.iMi*. . . 


282 

dice games I.* 

-173 

1hk»p iiixl iKili*. . 


420.422.472 

douiile hall 

(kv3 

Siralsit Dull, s Tndiitiis. 


hand game 

3I.‘> 

Wa.SHOA.N ,sT«h K 



hoop and i>ole 

:)iKi 

i ‘n]>le;n«*ii( -i l•:u|l|t)Vl 

*d in 

Mlif’k gunies. . 227 

shinny 


1 rilx's of tin* 


Ute (Uncompahgrk), hoop-and-polegaim s 


I'a«> 


335 

of th.} 

.•>01 

Wjislm.. 

199. 2« 


Ute (Yampa), hand game, of the 

31.3 

\siu). gii Ill’S of Hn- 



Votii, Rev. 11. U. 


aix’herv 


395 

ac'knowledginenl.s to 

29 

dieegiiiiii' ... . 


lt»9 

luaterial eoUeetiMl l)V . 

.35. 

donbh’ liull 


554 

15H, i)9. ;i5(). 401 . 42;‘). 428. 437, 

44.3. 

fnotb.’lll. 


59.8,701 

49(i, 5.'i2, 520. ♦•♦ V\.i .78 . 7.'. 1 , 7.38 

. 79.3 

foiir-'Uiek gaaii’. . . 


327.333 


‘ on hall race (ITopi) 

555 , 57 s 

on ceremonial arrow's (Ilopi) 

425 

oil dice game (lloi)l) . 

h.0. nil 

on Kuropean games (Hop ) . 

79.3 

on h'ddeii hall (llopi) 

;t50-;i5i 

on hoop and pole (Hop ) 

425.49<V 497 

on ring and p n (Cheyenm ) . 

.332 

on snow-snake f Cheyenne) . . 

401 

on top spi n 11 1 ng ( IT ofii ) 

713 

WabanarI. See Ahnak’.. 


WahPETON. See Dakota CWahpelon), 

Wakashan stock^ 


implements employed in slick gsme.s.. . 227 

trilies of the- 


Bellahella 

253 

CIa.vo(piot 

195,319 5.38 

Hestiuiaht 

718. 74S 

KwakiutI 

195.253, 

319, 370, 519, 559. 718, 725 , 750. 784 

MakaH 

197,253,321, 

396, 622, 5.59, 043, 718, 748. 7(U , 775 

NlmWdi 

719 

Nootka 

.. HW,:t22.. >23.749 

OpttohesaUt 

719,751 

Waks gahr, a Seneca hidden-hall gamc...^j0 :iii 

WalaI’AI, game* of the - 


dice games 

207 

hidden ball 

.371-372 

hoop and pole 

52.>‘.325 

shinny 


Walkkr, Frank, interpreter 

for Father 

Bcrard 

t>7 


, 

ho<n) and .'ij:; 

stifk j.:aiiM*s 2n;i 

W ATF.R CAMr-.hiddfii-lijill pinio (Zufii) . . - .'JSl 
VN'atkixs. (\ B.. tt»Mtorialr<»l|ifl(‘d by. 2n4,l.'Ori, r.44 
Watkins. Kev. K. A.- 

dolinitifnis of trrai-^ in fiarni 

f(’r4‘o' b> . . . 270 

on dio«‘-^iitn(' liTin ((’n-oj (iO 

Watkins. Mary ( . H 

niah-rial ooIIwIimI by 

on hand i^utno ^Mission Iialians* ;{2f» 

WKlTSf'EKAN ST(h K. ^VrYui ok. 

W icsT. <J. M., miilcrial co1Ii*o1»m] by SO 

West Inoiks, olhnolopU* rowsoarohas In.. \m xiv 

WKS'ir.UN D^.Nf'.s, Stick guiuc of 273 

Western Kskimo. Srr Kskimo (VVostcnn. 

WiiEin.. ai gunic of th<* .Vrupaho 442 

Where A\i> stk k. gunn* of 47r> 

Whieki^t. st ick, games (»f the 239 

Whipple, Liei’t. A. \N., IJ. S. A., on hoop 

,an<l ptde ( NToha w ) 424-425 

White Chief. Srr IMden, George P. 

White, Rev. <Jeoroe, on meket r>M7-r>H8 


White Mountain Ai'ache. Sre Apache 
(While MoniRalni. . 

WiiizzEH. Sf'f Bull-roarer. 


Wl( tllTA 

color symhollsii: »»f the 279 

gu :nes of the - 

archery ‘ 'W* 

»Uce games 1U2 


Waikibr, Dt J, K.— 

coUe^ed :i02,4i7 

ftn^yy (T«to 4 Dakota) 392 

hOojl^ aA4 pdle (Teton Dakota) fiOE 

ho;0p (Tetotf Dakota) 7:ni 

pop^aa (Teton Dakota) 759 

. ring atldpia (Teton Dakota) .W 

ehlniiy Dakota) (kl8 

(Teton Dakota) 728 

I (Oglala Dakota) 415-41«. 

' 417,418 

m 

48. ■ 

/ 5|r.; w-4bo, 441, 5^2, 017, «49 

ot the, I 

: 070 

, m : 

485 , 

oai ; 


douhlc hall t»47.t'»;Vi 

hand game 207, 279 281 

Imop and pole 47t) 171 

running races S04 805 

shinny ti25-(i2S 

stilts! o3l 

swing 7,30 

inythoh>gy of the 525, ♦>58,. 804 -SO.* 

WlKTUUAMNE, dice games of the 139- 1 40 


Wn.LETT, Col. Martnus. on racket 


WiLLi.AMS, Charlie 

on cat's cradle (Mn kah ) • > ♦» 

on St ring trick (Makah ) 7ti2 

on tops (Makah) - — 749 

Williams, Uooer, on gtwncsof the Nurra- 

gans«?t 80-sl , 231 , i W 

Willoughby, C. C.— 

material collected hj^ 

on ring and pin (Penobscot ) 541 , 542 

on snow-snake (Penol)scot » 40(i’407 
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PaifO. 

VViLLouGiinv, Lieut. Hugh L., luutorial 


collf.'ctod by (KW 

WlLSGN, Kev. EbWAni) F.- 

on aiiiU8(*meiif s of nia-flcfoot 5ii 

on ham! ganio (Sarsi) 272 

*>n hoop and pole (Sarsl; 

Wilson, IFoward, material eollwled by . . . 2S.'l 

Wilson, U. N.-- 

material eolhxded by S5. 271, 448 

on hoop and pole ( l*b‘gun) 44S 

Winnebago, games of the 

dice games ISli 

ha nd-a mi-foot bull To.'). 70s 

hidden ball ‘ .W-JHir 

raeket uf»2.0l.5 Old 

ring nod pin 7)28. .W 

running races HOO 

stick games 241 

VViNNJMEN. stick gatne.K of the 241 

WiNTUN, games of the 

tlouble liall 058 

hand game.s 283 

WiSKOSKAN ST(U K- 

iniplemeiits employed by.ni stick gan*es. 227 

Batawat tribe of the Kill. 200. 004 

WissLER. l>n Llahk, on lu» .p and pole 

. (Teton Dakota) 508 

Wooden canes, ZuAi dU*e game 217,221-222 

Wool), II. Sm editorial work of xxxni 

Wt»oD, William— 

on dice games (Xfassachnset ) 73 

on football, Masaaclmaet 0h8 


i 


I 


on hubbub 54, 2.30 

WVANhoT, games of the- 


dioegamefl IIS- 119 

fodtball (198,702 

hidden ball 351 

Sfi^ aim llurons. 

VACCOCAimuT, Mayan Idrd deity 731 

Yakima, games of the* 

dice games 158 

hand game ;io7 

Yjmcutat. gatiiea of the— 

European games 793 

tops 740 

Yankton. 8f.e Dakota (Yankton). 

Yanktonai. 8te Dakota (Yantonai). 

Yakbow, Db H. C., on dice game (Wahpeion 

and SissotOTi Dakota), 183-184 

Yactoanchi, hooi^and-pole game of the 501 

Yokutn, games of the- 

dice games 140-141 

European game.'* 793 

hand game 293-294 

hoop and pole 483**484 

popgun 759 

racket 895 

shinny 030 

snow snake 414 

tops 741 

Young doir, gamo of the (Teton Dakota) . 416 

Yubian stock, lluchnom tniie 323 

YtHiA, igames ot^the- 

. .i, ...... ......... 666,682- 


Page. 

Yuma, games of the- Continued. 

dice grimes 208*210 

hand game 32f»,H27 

hoop fj iid polo ,52r) 

shinny (140 

Yuman SToi'Ki trilx's of the— 

Cocopii 199,081 

Diegiufls 323 

llftvusupui 200 

Mu rieopu 201 . 370, 300, 005. tiSi . 757 , 77(b 809 

Mis.sion Indians 204.325,044 

Moha v<' 205. .320. .52:1, 500, 044, 082, 720 

W« la pu i 207 . .17 1 , 52.5, 045 

Yumn 208. 327. j)20, 040, 082 


VunoK, games of the 

dice games 199 

double ball 004 

stick games 20.') 


ZF.isiiERur.u, Key. David- 

definitions of pTiiis in rack«‘t by (Onon- 


daga } 592 

(Delawares' .'ai7 

on Indian name for die 70 


ZUAgvK, games of the*- 


ball race iM.i0.07K 

dl<*e games 154 

Iddden bull ;150'357 

shinny 031 

Zt'Nl ceremonials 432 


ZtTfJi Dick, inaU*rlul furnished by 


ZvSiX- 

gaines of the— 

archery 

ball juggling 

ball race 

l)ean shooter 

buU-roan^r 

butr. 

cat's ertuilc 

die»‘ games 

Kuropr^an games, 

bidden bail 

hoop and p de.. . 

quoits.... 

ring and pin 

shinny 

shhUlRCock 

stick gainas 

suits 

Upeat 

tops r 

tor stlclf 

tossad Tiall 

tmclassifliod..... 


383,390-309 

712,714 

000,068,082-097 

701 

750 

757 

761-702. 700. 774. 777-779 

40 47.120,210 

799-801 

.3;^0-3;l7,372-.^S2 

520-527 

722.71MV-727 

500-501 

040-647 

717.719-72' 

^ H-.'w 


73i 


7‘' 


7i 


niythologpr oi the— 

Ahaiyuta, one of the ZuAi TwlnlWa 

Opds.. 83^4, Jh0,jai,3l5,iwd, 422. 4J5 

Ij^ttko, mother of gamei 7u2 

Ytirm War 

a6d6,:.. :i, 

kuitm,KkgteStarG04^.'v^v 
Kinder Woman . ... >. . . « * • 

warapdl.: 3 ^, 428,425, 627, 629 , WW 
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